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Art.  I. — Correspondence  of  Charles^  First  Marquis  Comwallis. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Charles  Ross,  Esq.     3  vols,     London, 

1858. 

^^HE  career  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis  was  in  many  respects 
•^  a  remarkable  one.  Without  lofty  ambition  or  shining 
talents,  without  being  a  hero,  an  orator,  or  a  statesman  of  the 
first  class,  he  filled  effectively  the  most  prominent  place  on 
four  conspicuous  stages  at  four  of  the  most  trying  epochs  of 
British  history.  He  commanded  the  army  which,  from  no 
fault  of  his,  gave,  by  its  surrender  at  York  Town,  the  first  clear 
glimpse  of  coming  independence  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  from 
1786  to  1794,  when  our  Indian  policy  required  the  nicest  and 
most  judicious  handling.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Ireland  during  the  agitation  of  the  Union, 
the  passing  of  that  momentous  measure,  and  the  rebellion  and 
invasion  which  preceded  it.  As  British  ambassador,  he  ne- 
gotiated the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1801.  He  also  held  the  post 
o{  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance  in  1795,  after  having  had 
the  refusal  of  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State  from  Mr.  Pitt. 
When  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  officers  of  the  Bengal  army 
b^an  to  excite  serious  alarm.  Lord  Comwallis,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  Premier,  was  on  the  point  (Jan.  1797)  of  pro- 
ceeding a  second  time  to  India  to  supersede  Sir  John  Shore 
^Lord  Tetgnmouth),  who  was  thought  deficient  in  firmness ;  and 
the  same  high  appointment  was  a  third  time  pressed  upon  him 
and  accepted  in  1805,  in  the  October  of  which  year  he  died, 
from  over-eagerness  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  at 
Ghuznee. 

The  Correspondence  of  a  man  who  was  employed  in  this  man- 
ner, who  was  trusted  to  this  extent,  w;ho  inspired  unabated  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment,  courage,  and  integrity  to  his  dying 
tlay,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  replete  with  interest  and  instruction, 
although  whether  to  the  full  extent  of  three  bulky  octavo  volumes, 
may  be  questioned  by  that  class  of  readers  who  prefer  being  fed 
vriih  essences  and,  from  dread  of  being  bored,  attempt  to  skim 
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the  cream  of  a  heavy-looking  publication  by  skipping  every 
other  page,  as  dogs,  from  fear  of  crocodiles,  lap  water  from  the 
Nile  as  they  run.  Uninviting  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  this 
work  contains  so  large  a  quantity  of  authentic  information,  and 
affords  such  ample  materials  for  the  correction  of  contemporary 
annals,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  student 
of  modem  history,  and  (to  adopt  the  stereotyped  phrase)  as  em- 
phatically one  of  those  books  which  no  gentleman's  library 
should  be  without.  It  will  take  rank  with  the  best  political 
memoirs  or  compilations  that  have  appeared  within  living  me- 
mory, witb  the  marked  advantage  of  being  far  better  edited 
than  most  of  them.  There  is  hardly  an  allusion,  a  reference,  a 
dubious  passage,  or  a  disputed  fact,  in  the  three  volumes,  which 
has  not  been  pointed,  explained,  or  decided  by  Mr.  Ross^ 
hardly  a  patronymic  to  which,  on  its  first  occurrence,  he  has 
not  appended  a  brief  account  of  the  owner.  We  are  regularly 
informed  when,  where,  and  how  all  and  each  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  family,  friends,  acquaintance,  and  correspondents,  of  high 
or  low  degree,  were  born,  married,  and  died ;  not  unfrequently 
how  many  contested  elections  they  stood,  and  how  many  vote& 
they  polled.  The  index  is  copious  and  minute,  so  that  we  may 
confidently  refer  to  the  work  as  a  repertory  of  biographical 
details  touching  most  of  the  political  and  social  notabilities  who 
flourished,  and  many  of  the  illustrious  obscure  who  did  not 
flx>urisb,  between  1776  and  1805. 

Mr.  Ross  is  the  son  of  General  Ross,  the  life-long  friend  and 
for  some  time  the  aide-de-camp  of  Lord  Comwallis,  to  whom  most 
of  the  confidential  letters  now  printed  are  addressed.  The  editor 
of  the  papers  is  moreover  married  to  Lady  Mary,  third  daughter 
of  the  second  Marquis.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  1822  to  1837,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1830,  and  of 
the  Treasury  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  of  1835.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Audit.  His  opportunities  have 
been  excellent,  and  his  own  personal  observations  and  reminis- 
cenoes  are  sometimes  amusingly  interwoven  with  the  notes.  For 
example,  in  reference  to  the  first  Lord  Malmesbury,  we  find  ; — 

<  Hia  correspoodence,  published  by  the  present  Lord  Malmesbury, 
proves  that,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  information,  he  was  not  always 
very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means.     One  anecdote,  not  give?  there,  is,  it 

is  believed,  quite  authentic.     When  minister  at  ,  it  was  of  great 

Importance  to  obtain  possession  of  the  secret  instructions  given  to  one 
of  his  colleagues.  Ail  other  means  having  failed,  he  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful Issue  an  intrigue  with  Madame  de ,  a  near  relation  of  the 

minister  in  question,  and  through  her  obtained  the  papers.' 

A  competitive  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service  in  those 

days 
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days  should  upon  this  principle  have  included  Ovid's  'Art  of 
Love '  as  well  as  Wheaton  on  '  International  Law/  A  smart 
repartee  of  Mr.  Coutts  is  given  thus : — 

*  Messrs.  Coutts  were  during^  many  years  bankers  to  Georg^e  III., 
Geoige  IV.,  and  almost  all  the  Royal  Family.  The  Duke  of  York, 
dining  in  company  with  Mr.  Coutts,  gave  the  health  of  the  latter,  as 
**  my  banker  for  upwards  of  thirty  years."  <'  I  beg  your  Royal  High- 
nesses pardon,"  said  Mr.  Coutts,  '^  it  is  your  Royal  Highness  who  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  keep  my  money  for  thirty  years."  * 

The  better  version  makes  the  Dnke  say,  '  my  bank^,  who  has 
kept  my  money  for  thirty  years ;'  to  which  the  rejoinder  was, — 
'  I  beg  your  Royal  Highnesses  pardon,  it  is  your  Royal  Highness 
who  has  kept  my  money  all  the  time.' 

Secretaries  to  the  Treasury  appear  sometimes  to  hare  been  as 
little  scrupulous  in  their  particular  line  as  Lord  Malmesbury  was 
in  hi&  An  intimate  friend  of  the  Premier  applied  to  Sir  George 
Rose  for  some  petty  office  for  a  constituent,  but  said  a  civil 
answer  would  suffice  ;  upon  which  Rose  instantly  dashed  off  and 
handed  him  a  letter  in  these  words : — 

*  "  My  dear  Sir, — Immediately  upon  receiving  your  most  pressing 
application  I  went  to  the  Premier,  and  I  vow  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
distressed  as  he  was  at  having  just  previously  promised  the  place  for 
which  you  had  made  such  urgent  application.  Believe  me,  <&c., 
*Geoboe  Rose."  ' 

In  one  or  two  instances  Mr.  Ross  has  been  seduced  into  a 
hardly  allowable  digression,  as  in  telling  us,  apropos  of  an  allu- 
sion to  Lord  Carhampton  : — 

*  Lord  Carhampton  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  his  beautiful 
residence,  Painshill  in  Surrey.  This  is  probably  the  only  place  in  Eng- 
land where,  within  the  memory  of  man,  wine  in  considerable  quantities 
has  been  made  from  grapes  growing  in  an  open  vineyard.  The  Editor 
has  tasted  this  wine,  which  was  of  really  good  quality,  and  of  the  colour 
of  pale  sherry.' 

It  is  a  long  and  a  bold  leap  from  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  home- 
made wine  of  Painshill ;  but  if  we  were  to  insist  invariably  on 
a  strict,  logical  connection  between  the  anecdotes  of  an  anno- 
tator  and  bis  text,  we  should  deprive  some  of  the  pleasantest 
books  in  the  language  of  their  principal  attraction.  The  notes 
to  Mr.  Croker's  edition  of  Boswell's  *  Johnson'  would  lose 
incalculably  by  the  curtailment  of  their  discursiveness;  and 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  miscellaneous  writings,  the  reminiscences 
into  which  he  wanders,  often  far  away  from  the  main  thread 
of  his  argument  or  narrative,  are  their  purple  patches  and 
their  gems.      We   are,   therefore,    seldom   disposed   to   quarrel 
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for  his  digressions  with  an  editor  whose  memory  is  stored 
with  curious  matter;  and  if  Mr.  Ross  should  be  accused  of 
drawing  rather  too  libenilly  on  Debrett  and  Burke,  let  us  at  the 
same  time  avow  our  gratitude  to  him  for  placing  immediately 
within  reach  everything  we  can  wish  to  know  touching  all  the 
■personages  to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  these  volumes.  He 
-has  also  connected  and  prefaced  the  principal  epochs  of  Lord 
Comwallis's  public  services  by  historical  summaries,  which  enable 
us  to  track  his  Lordship's  course  and  appreciate  his  views  of 
.passing  events  without  the  smallest  trouble  in  research  or  refer- 
ence. We  shall  imitate  Mr.  Ross's  example  in  this  respect,  and 
.give  a  brief  biographical  notice  of  the  Marquis. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Cornwallis  family  is  easily  carried  back 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  there  are  traces  of  its  existence 
amongst  the  landed  gentry  at  a  much  earlier  date.  The  ninth 
possessor  of  their  Suffolk  estates.  Sir  Thomas,  was  made  a  Privy 
Councillor  and  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  as  a  reward  for 
assisting  to  suppress  Wyatt's  insurrection  in  1553.  He  had  once 
been  Treasurer  of  Calais,  and  was  suspected  of  having  betrayed 
his  post     One  of  the  lampoons  of  the  period  runs  thus:^ 

*  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis,  what  got  ye  for  Calais  ? 
Brome  Hall,  Brome  Hall,  as  large  as  a  palace.' 

His  grandson  was  created  a  baronet  in  1627,  and  raised  to  the 
peerage  for  his  loyalty,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Cornwallis,  in  1661. 
The  fifth  baron  was  n^e  Earl  Cornwallis  and  Viscount  Brome, 
June  30th,  1753.  His  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  these  pages, 
was  bom  December  31st,  1738,  and  was  sent  to  Eton  at  ^  an 
early  age,'  which  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  The  most 
memorable  incident  in  his  Eton  career  was  a  blow  in  the  eye, 
received  whilst  playing  at  hockey,  which  produced  a  slight  but 
permanent  obliquity  of  vision.*  Sydney  Smith's  positive  aver- 
ment that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  knocked  him  down 
with  a  chessboard  when  they  were  at  Westminster  School  toge- 
ther, may  be  open  to  a  doubt ;  but  there  seems  none  whatever 
that  the  damage  to  the  future  Governor-General  and  Lord- 
Lieutenant's  eye  was  inflicted  by  an  embryo  prelate  —  the 
Honourable  Shute  Harrington,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham, 
whom  Mr,  Ross  rewards  by  a  note. 

On  leaving  Eton,  Lord  Brome  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in 

♦  The  injured  eye  is  said  to  have  contracted  a  perpetually-oscillating  motion. 
It  was  one  of  Oarran's  favourite  anecdotes,  that,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  was  about 
to  leave  Ireland,  a  Koman  Catholic  bishop,  at  the  head  of  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
cese, produced  a  general  titter  by  beginning  an  address  thus :  *  Your  Excellency 
has  always  kept  a  stea^^y  eye  upon  the  interests  of  Ireland.*  ' 
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the  l«t  Foot  (now  Grenadier)  Guards.  The  date  of  his  com- 
xnission  is  December  8,  1756.  So  deficient  was  English  military 
education  then  popularly  esteemed,  that  young  men  of  rank  and 
fortune,  who  meant  to  make  the  army  their  profession,  were  wont 
to  qualify  themselves  in  some  foreign  academy,  and  then  serve  a 
campaign  or  two  in  any  war  that  happened  to  be  stirring.  Lord 
Comwallis  having  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
Gaptain-General,  for  permission  to  Lord  Brome  to  follow  this 
oourse,  received  an  answer  which  Mr.  Ross  has  printed,  he  says, 
pundatim : — 

•  Mt  Lohd  Cornwallis  Dankerran,  July  ye  Ist  1767. 

I  had  not  time  before  to  answer  your  letter  concerning  Lord 
Broome  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  King  will  immediately  permit  him  to 
go  abroad  which  is  if  properly  attended  to^  very  usefull  to  our  young 
country  men  tho'  I  mu9t  do  Ld.  Broome  the  justice  to  9ay  he  has  less 
of  our  home  education  than  most  young  men  if  you  will  desire  the 
Secretary  of  Warr  to  get  His  Majesty's  licence  it  will  be  done  imme* 
diately. 

I  remain  your  very  affectionate  friend 

William  * 

The  Prussian  officer  who,  on  the  permission  being  obtained, 
accompanied  Lord  Brome  to  the  Military  Academy  of  Turin  in 
the  capacity  of  preceptor,  was  not,  to  judge  from  one  of  his 
letters,  much  more  advanced  in  syntax  and  orthography  than  the 
Royal  Duke.  But  he  was  a  man  of  sense  and  observation,  and 
the  indifferent  French  in  which  his  advice  was  conv^ed  did  not 
detract  from  its  soundness,  as  when  he  warns  Lord  Comwallis 
^  qu'il  seroit  a  souhetter  que  Millord  fut  place  la  campagne  Pro- 
cbaine  ailleurs  qu'aupres  de  Millord  Gremby,  par  ce  que  c'est 
ane  bonne  maison  ou  Von  boit  trop,  et  plus  que  dans  toutte  autre 
an  seu  et  au  veu  de  toutte  L'armee  et  il  est  a  craindre  qu'on  ne 
prenne  un  peu  trop  cette  bonne  Habitude.'  This  is  an  inci- 
dental justification  of  Junius,  when  he  compares  Lord  Granby 
to  a  *  drunken  landlord  who  deals  out  his  promises  as  liberally 
as  his  liquor,  and  will  suffer  no  man  to  leave  him  either  sor- 
rowful or  sober.'  Lord  Brome  was  notwithstanding  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Granby  a  few  months  afterwards,  and 
was  present  at  the  various  actions,  including  Minden,  in 
which  his  chief  was  engaged,  but  came  to  England  on  being 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  85th  Foot.  On  receiving  the 
command,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  of  the  12th,  he  returned  to 
Germany,  and  distinguished  himself  with  his  regiment  on  several 
occasions,  especially  in  the  action  near  Kirch  Donkem,  in 
which  the  French,  under  the  Prince  de  Soubise  and  the  Marechal 
de  Brc^lie,  sustained  a  severe  defeat.     Subsequently  to  the  cam- 
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paign  of  1762,  his  active  services  in  the  field  were  suspended  for 
many  years ;  but  his  attachment  and  attention  to  his  profession 
never  flagged,  and  his  promotion  proceeded  at  the  rate  that  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  his  merits  and  his  rank.  He  was 
made  aide-de-camp  to  the  King  in  1765,  colonel  of  the  33rd 
regiment  in  1766,  major-general  in  Sept.  1775.  During  his 
absence  in  Germany  he 'had  become  a  member  of  the  House 
of-  Commons,  having  been  elected  for  the  family  borough  of 
Rye,  in  January,  1760,  directly  after  coming  of  age.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  June  23,  1762,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  November  of  that  year.  Being  constantly  absent  on  regi-- 
mental  duties,  although  full  colonel,  he  did  not  take  an  active 
part  in  politics.  He  usually  voted  with  Lord  Shelbume  (the 
first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  and  Lord  Temple;  and  on  questions 
of  American  taxation  he  steadily  opposed  the  Conrt,  which,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Ross,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  of 
his  being  permitted  to  retain  the  office  of  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ire- 
land, besides  being  made  Constable  of  the  Tower  in  1770. 

Lord  Chatham  compelled  Lord  Pitt  to  resign  his  commission 
rather  than  serve  sLgainst  our  American  brethren^  as  he  long 
persevered  in  calling  them.  Lord  Eiffingham  (a  lieutenant- 
general),  and  a  few  others  of  inferior  grade,  acted  on  the 
same  principle.  Lord  Cornwallis,  justly  conceiving  that  mili- 
tary men  had  nothing  to  do  in  that  capacity  with  the  grounds 
or  policy  of  the  particular  service  on  which  they  were  ordered, 
manifested  neither  hesitation  nor  reluctance  when  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  British  force  destined  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  colonies,  although  family  combined 
with  public  motives  to  render  absence  on  such  a  duty  more 
than  ordinarily  painful.  Lady  Cornwallis  appears  to  have 
led  a  life  of  solitude  and  habitual  depression  whenever  he  was 
away.  The  bereavement,  so  frequently  repeated  and  renewed, 
proved  eventually  too  much  for  her  spirits  and  strength.  He 
embarked  for  America,  with  the  local  rank  of  Lieu  tenant- General, 
in  February,  1776,  but  on  hearing  of  her  incurable  despondency, 
came  back  in  January,  1778.  He  set  sail  again  on  the  21st  of 
the  following  April,  when  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  going  out  as 
Commissioner,  wrote  to  George  Selwyn :  *  Poor  Lord  Cornwallis 
is  going  to  experience  perhaps  something  like  what  I  have  felt, 
for  he  has  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  children,  and  we  em- 
bark to-morrow,  if  the  wind  serves.     My  heart  bleeds  for  them.' 

After  this  separation.  Lady  Cornwallis  declared  to  her  con- 
fidential attendant  that  she  was  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
Mr.  Ross  says  that  grief  so  preyed  upon  her  health  as  to  cause 
her  death  in  February,  1779.     Lord  Cornwallis  threw  up  his 
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ccnDinand  on  heainig  of  her  danger,  and  arrived  a  few  weeks 
before  her  death,  which,  when  the  first  burst  of  sorrow  was 
OTer,  enabled  him  to  devote  his  ondivided  energies  to  his  com- 
maad.  It  is  stibseqnentlj  to  his  third  arrival  at  the  seat 
of  war,  therefore,  that  his  military  movements  may  foe  taken 
as  an  unimpeachable  test  of  his  military  capacity,  and  they 
gradnally  rise  in  interest  and  importance  till  they  become  the 
turning  point  of  the  straggle.  This  was  still  dubious  when  he 
landed  at  New  York  in  August,  1780.  It  is  plain  from  Ame« 
rican  authorities,  particularly  from  the  printed  correspondence  of 
Washington,  that  the  resources  of  the  United  States  were  in  an 
exhausted  condition,  that  their  commissariat  was  wretched,  that 
their  troops  were  ill  clothed,  ill  fed,  and  ill  paid,  and  that  there 
was  evciywhere  discernible  a  want  of  energy  and  a  decay  of  the 
pnUic  spirit  with  which  they  started.  On  the  other  hand,  mere 
inert  resistance  over  so  vast  a  field  was  in  itself  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  British  commanders,  whose  forces  were  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  operations  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  and 
the  arrival  of  a  powerfol  French  fleet  at  a  critical  moment  did 
mnch  to  determine  the  wavering  balance.  We  do  not  mean  that 
it  was  any  loi^r,  if  ever,  practicable  to  subjugate  the  insurgent 
colonies,  but  the  reservation  of  a  nominal  sovereignty,  which 
would  have  saved  the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  was  still,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  upon  the  cards.  • 

Earl  Stanhope,  speaking  of  the  Commander^n- Chief  and  the 
second  in  command,  says,  '  Of  the  two,  Clinton  was  probably  the 
abler,  Cornwallis  the  more  enterprising  chief.'  Assuming  this 
estimate  to  be  correct,  they  ought  to  have  worked  well  together; 
but  unluckily,  with  every  outward  semblance  of  deference  and 
amsideration  for  each  otlier,  they  never  cordially  agreed  on  any 
combined  plan  of  operations.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  probably  right 
in  proposing  to  run  some  risk,  in  the  hope  of  striking  a  decisive 
blow  which  would  bring  the  enemy  to  terms;  but  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  may  be  excused  if  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  too  large 
a  portion  of  his  force  for  a  distant  expedition.  Where  he  erred 
was  in  not  making  up*his  mind  one  way  or  the  other,  either  to 
restrain  Lord  Cornwallis's  ardour,  or  to  give  him  a  more  efiectiye 
and  timely  support.  The  result  is  well  known.  His  Lordship's 
first  campaign,  comprising  the  autumn  and  winter  months  of 
1786,  was  successful.  He  gained  what  the  English  Secretary  of 
War  describes  as  *  the  very  glorious  and  complete  victory '  over 
the  rebels  under  General  Gates  at  Camden,  and  he  was  com« 
mended  for  t^e  highly  judicious  steps  he  took  in  improving  it. 
The  campaign  of  1781  began  inaospiciously  through  the  impe- 
toosity  of  Cohmel  Tarieton,  a  cavalry  officer  of  more  dash  and 
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gallaQtrj  than  discretion,  who,  bj  heedlessly  pursuing  an  advan- 
tage, converted  it  into  a  severe  check  at  Cowpens ;  and  though 
General  Greene  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  all  his  cannon  at 
Guildford,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  plan  of  pushing  the 
war  into  Virginia  was  based  on  imperfect  information,  and  must 
fail.  Until  Washington  came  up  with  an  overpowering  force, 
the  Americans  and  their  allies  were  driven  back  and  kept  aloof. 
Of  Lafayette,  who  was  one  of  his.  opponents.  Lord  Comwallis 
writes,  ^The  boy  cannot  escape  me  ;*  but  the  boy  did  escape,  and, 
according  to  Lord  3tanhope,  it  is  the  most  creditable  feat  in  arms 
recorded  of  him. 

On  the  6th  September,  1781,  Sir  Henry  Ginton  writes  from 
New  York  to  say  that  the  only  mode  of  relieving  Lord  Comwallis 
is  to  join  him  with  all  the  forces  that  can  be  spared,  about  4000 
men,  which  were  already  embarked.  His  Lordship  replies 
/September  16) :  ^  If  you  cannot  relieve  me  very  soon,  you  must 
be  prepared  to  hear  the  worst.' 

A  French  fleet  of  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line  lay  prepared  to 
dispute  the  passage,  and  the  utmost  the  English  could  muster 
was  twenty-five.  The  days  had  not  arrived  when  Nelson  gave 
chase  to  a  French  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line  with  six- 
teen, and  the  French  were  only  too  happy  to  evade  the  conflict. 
The  feeling  amongst  the  British  admirals  and  generals  is  thus 
described  by  the  Hon.  H.  Brodrick,  one  of  Lord  Cornwallis'ft 
aides-de-camp,  writing  (Sept  30)  to  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Towns- 
hend  from  New  York ; — 

'  There  have  been  frequent  councils  of  war  held  here  lately,  and  it 
was  at  one  time  determined  to  put  a  number  of  troops  on  hoard  the 
men-of-war,  and  try  to  open  the  communication,  which  must,  of  course^ 
bring  on  an  action  between  the  two  fleets.  Sir  S.  Hood  and  General 
Bobertson,  I  hear,  are  the  only  oflicers  who  press  that  strongly ;  the 
others  are  very  cool  about  it,  particularly  Graves.  If  this  takes  place,. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  means  to  go  with  the  troops.' 

In  the  same  letter  Sir  H.  Clinton  is  censured  for  having  per- 
mitted Washington  to  carry  any  part  of  his  force  southward,  and 
the  writer  adds :  ^  After  all,  if  Lord  Cdlnwallis  should  fail,  it 
will  be  owing  entirely  to  his  having  trusted  too  much  to  promises, 
of  timely  support  from  hence.' 

Lord  Comwallis,  left  to  his  fate,  made  a  gallant  attempt 
to  escape.  His  plan  was  to  cross  the  river  in  boats  during  the 
night  to  Gloucester,  force  the  enemy's  lines,  mount  his  men  oa 
horses  taken  from  the  French  or  the  country-people,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  through  Maryland  and  the  Jerseys  to  Hew 
York.  The  enterprise  failed  at  starting,  from  the  roughness  of 
the  weather,  which  prevented  most  of  the  troops  from  cross- 
ings 
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ing,  and  on  the  17th  he  capitulated.  According  to  Wraxall 
Loid  George  Germain  was  the  first  to  communicate  the  sur- 
render to  Lord  North.  ^And  how  did  he  take  it?*  was  the 
inquiry.  *  As  he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  the  breast,'  replied 
Lord  George,  •  for  he  opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly,  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  apartment,  "  Oh  God  I  it  is  all  over  !*'  ' 
This  i^  about  as  true  as  that  Pitt  received  his  deathblow  from 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

The  terms  and  consequences  are  matter  of  history.  In  the  war 
of  pamphlets  and  the  parliamentary  discussions  that  ensued, 
Lord  Comwallis  sustained  no  loss  of  military  reputation,  or  a 
succession  of  high  military  appointments  would  not  have 
been  subsequently  pressed  upon  him.  Immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  each  of  the  leading  parties  was  anxious 
to  send  him  to  India,  where  the  British  name  had  lost  much  of 
its  prestige  by  the  surrender  of  General  Matthews  and  his  army 
to  Tippoo  Saib.  The  Company  also  wished  him  to  go.  But 
the  actual  appointment  was  delayed  by  frequent  changes  of 
government,  and  by  the  intrigues  and  game  of  cross  purposes 
which  sprang  from  them.  Lord  Comwallis*s  own  political  opi- 
nions were  unfixed,  until  the  royal  disapproval  of  the  famous 
India  Bill  of  the  Coalition  was  intimated  to  the  Peei^.  Then 
his  part  was  taken,  and  by  way  of  proving  his  disinterestedness 
he  threw  up  his  Constableship  of  the  Tower.  After  making 
every  allowance  for  military  susceptibility,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  exhibited  a  little  too  much  eagerness  for  the 
emoluments  of  office  in  his  subsequent  dealings  with  Lord 
Sydney  and  Mr.  Pitt  On  March  3,  1784,  he  writes  to  Colonel 
Ross : — 

^  I  know  you  will  scold  me  for  not  being  at  least  more  familiar  with 
ministers ;  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  it,  and  I  see  important  fools 
every  day  taking  the  lead,  and  becoming  men  of  consequence.  I  do 
not  believe  Lord  T.  and  Mr.  P.  ever  had  any  quarrel,  and  think  that 
the  former  resigned  because  they  would  not  dissolve  the  Parliament.  I 
may  however  be  mistaken  in  this :  at  present  they  are  apparently  friends.' 

The  same  tone  prevails  in  a  letter  of  June  13. 

On  Lord  Waldegrave's  death,  the  Governorship  of  Plymouth 
was  conferred  on  Lrord  George  Lennox,  upon  which  Lord  Com- 
wallis required  an  explanation  from  Lord  Sydney.  Their  inter- 
view is  thus  described  by  himself: — 

*  I  told  him  that  the  promise  to  Lord  G.  L.  could  not  be  binding- 
unless  he  required  it ;  and  that  I  had  seen  a  letter  from  him  to  Major 
Grore,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  rather  have  kept  the  Tower. 
"  But,"  says  I,  *'  why  tell  me  this  idle  story  ?    The  contest  lay  between. 
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Lord  Townshend  and  Loid  Edgecombe ;  and  you  well  know,  and  have 
already  confessed  to  me,  that  neither  King  nor  Minister  ever  thought  «f 
me  for  it."  I  then  said  that  if  the  King  or  Mr.  Pitt  had  sent  for  me, 
and  told  me  that  my  waiving  my  pretensions,  and  giving  them  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  out  of  my  estate,  was  necessary  for  the  support  of 
Grovernment  in  this  country  and  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  I  would 
cheerfully  have  complied  ;  but  that  I  could  not  bear  without  resentment 
the  usage  I  had  met  with ;  that  every  fool  I  met  in  the  street  condoled 
with  and  pitied  me.  I  then  went  on  to  Lord  Percy's  getting  the 
Grenadiers,  and  stated  his  behaviour  to  the  King  contrasted  with  mine. 
I  then  got  up,  said  I  could  talk  no  longer  on  the  subject,  and  wished 
him  good  morning.  He  said,  ^^  We  must  not  part  on  these  terma.*'  I 
answered,  '^  We  can  part  on  no  other,"  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
There  is  an  end  of  the  second  and  last  chapter ;  and  I  am  sacrificed  to 
gratify  that  contemptible  fellow  Lord  Edgecombe,  to  whom  the  Tower 
cannot  be  worth  above  400/.  a-year,  as  he  loses  his  half-pay  as  Admiral. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  Ross,  I  will  keep  up  my  spirits,  be  frugal  of 
my  money,  and  I  shall  ever  value  your  friendship  as  one  of  my  greatest 
comforts.' 

He  then  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  exhifoiting,  we 
think,  little  sense  of  dignity,  especially  when  the  issue  is  made 
known:— 

*  The  apologies  made  to '  me  by  Lord  Sydney  hove  only  added 
insult  to  the  injury,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  of  one  whom  I  have 
sincerely  loved,  were  of  so  disingenuous  a  nature  that  I  do  not  cave 
to  think  of  them.  I  told  him,  and  told  him  truly,  that  bad  the 
King,  or  had  Mr.  Pitt,  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  support  of  their  government  that  I  should  not  only  waive  my 
pretensions,  but  give  up  half  of  the  income  of  my  estate,  I  would  cheer- 
fully have  complied,  and  gloried  in  the  sacrifice.  '  I  have  now,  Sir,  only 
to  say  that  I  still  admire  your  character — that  I  have  still  hopes  that 
your  abilities  and  integrity  will  preserve  this  distressed  country ;  I  will 
not  be  base  enough,  from  a  sense  of  personal  injury,  to  join  faction, 
and  endeavour,  right  or  wrong,  to  obstruct  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment ;  but  I  must  add,  and  with  heartfelt  grief  I  do  it,  tliat  private 
confidence  cannot  easily  be  restored.' 

Two  days  afterwards  he  has  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  re- 
ceives the  Premier's  assurance  that  no  slight  was  intended,  and^ 
to  show  his  own  placability,  consents  to  take  baCk  the  G>n- 
stableship  of  the  Tower,  which,  he  complacently  remarks  in 
announcing  the  fact  to  Colonel  Ross,  ^  in  point  of  income  and 
security,  I  suppose  to  be  as  good  as  Plymouth ' — a  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion.  Yet  Lord  Comwallis  was  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  many  elderly  or  middle-aged  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  conceive  that,  by  condescending  to 
occupy  places  of  the  highest  distinction  and  pocket  large  salaries* 
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for  a  series  of  years,  they  have  laid  their  country  under  a  lasting 
obligation,  and  exhibited  as  much  patriotic  self-devotion  as 
Leonidas  or  Cincinnatas. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785  Lord  Comwallis  accepted  a  mission 
extraordinary  to  Frederick  the  Great  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining that  monarch's  views  and  intentions  regarding  several  of 
our  foreign  relations.  In  a  private  letter  he  gives  a  curious 
descrription  of  the  mancenvres  of  the  troops  which,  under  Frede- 
rick's handling,  had  freouently  outmanoeuvred,  as  well  as  beaten 
in  the  field,  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  best  troops  in 
Europe : — 

^  My  reception  in  Silesia  was  not  flattering ;  there  was  a  most 
marked  preference  for  La  Fayette ;  whether  it  proceeded  from  the 
King's  knowing  more  of  France,  and  liking  better  to  talk  about  it,  I 
know  not.  The  cavalry  is  very  fine;  the  inlantry  exactly  like  the 
Hfssiao,  only  taller  and  better  set  up,  but  much  slower  in  their  move- 
ments. Their  mancouvres  were  such  as  the  worst  General  in  England 
would  be  hooted  at  for  practising ;  two  lines  coming  up  within  six 
jaxds  of  one  another,  and  firing  in  one  another's  faces  till  they  had  no 
ammunition  left :  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous.' 

On  the  23nl  of  February,  1785,  he  thus  announces  his  accept-* 
ance  of  the  two  highest  appointments  in  India  :'~- 

*  The  proposal  of  going  to  India  has  been  pressed  upon  me  so 
strongly*  with  the  circumstance  of  the  Governor* General's  being  inde- 
pendent of  his  Council,  as  intended-  in  Dundas's  former  bill,  and  having 
the  supreme  command  of  the  military,  that,  much  against  my  will,  and 
with  grief  of  heart,  I  have  been  obliged  to  say  yes,  apd  to  exchange  a 
life  of  ease  and  content,  to  encounter  all  the  plagues  and  miseries  of 
command  and  public  station.' 

'  How  often^  on  reading  such  passages,  do  we  feel  tempted  to 
exclaim  with  Dr.  Johnson,  '  My  dear  Lord,  clear  your  mind  of 
cant  r  Inscrutable  are  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  boundless 
its  powers  of  self-deception.  Twice  during  his  American  cam» 
paigns,  when  he  could  ill  be  spared,  did  Lord  Comwallis  abandon 
his  command,  and  return  to  England  for  the  indulgence — the 
natural  and  pardonable  indulgence — of  his  private  feelings.  Yet 
he  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  persuade  himself  and  others  that  pri- 
vate feelings  were  with  him  as  dust  in  the  balance  against  the 
stem  call  of  duty.  He  had  just  been  quarrelling  with  an  old 
friend.  Lord  Sydney,  and  on  the  point  of  breaking  with  a 
minister  whom  he  personally  admired,  for  passing  him  over  in 
the  dbtribution  of  places ;  and  he  would  hardly  have  admitted 
that  his  ambition  was  limited  to  a  sinecure.  To  judge  from  his 
fetters,  the  longing  wish  of  his  heart  was  a  fair  field  for  the 
ac^uintion  of  military  fame.    He  had  adroitly  declined  the  India 
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offer  till  it  included. everything  he  wished,  and  then,  having  closed 
with  it,  he  expatiates  on  the  annoyance  of  having  ^  to  exchange 
a  life  of  ease  and  content  to  encounter  all  the  plagues  and 
miseries  of  command  and  public  station'! — The  plagues  and 
miseries  of  living  in  princely  state  in  palaces ;  of  making  one's 
own  fortune  and  that  of  one's  friends ;  of  working  out  those 
schemes  of  public  improvement  which  every  ardent  spirit  has 
cherished ;  of  extending  or  consolidating  an  empire ;  of  rivalling 
the  fame  of  a  Clive,  or  anticipating  that  of  a  Wellesley  I 

There  is  a  passage  in  Lord  Macaulay's  '  Essays '  in  which  he 
favours  the  same  train  of  thinking.  Construing  literally  a  pro- 
fessed preference  of  literature  to  politics,  he  cruelly  assures 
an  ex-official  that  he  ^  has  little  cause  to  envy  any  of  those  who^ 
at  most,  can  only  expect  that,  by  relinquishing  liberal  studies 
and  social  pleasures,  by  passing  nights  without  sleep  and 
summers  without  one  glimpse  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  they 
may  attain  that  laborious,  that  invidious,  that  closely  watched 
slavery  which  is  mocked  with  the  name  of  power.'  Then  how 
happens  it  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  who  have  got  their  dis« 
charge  are  so  anxious  to  resume  their  fetters?  Because  the 
struggle  for  that  laborious,  that  invidious  thing  is  after  all  in 
their  estimation  the  great  game,  and  the  possession  of  it  the 
grand  prize  of  life ;  because  they  believe  ambition  to  be  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds  ;  because  (as  one  poet  has  said)  the 
innate  tendency  of  our  being  is  to  strive  upwards  and  onwards  \, 
because,  in  the  stirring  words  of  another, — 

*  One  glorious  hour  of  crowded  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name.' 

*  0\  Fheureux  temps^  quandfAois  si  malheureuse  I  *  exclaimed  the 
French  coquette  who  was  no  longer  teased  by  lovers  nor  agitated 
by  jealousy.  ^  Give  me  back,  give  me  back,  the  wild  freshness  of 
morning '  after  a  late  division^  would  be  the  cry  of  many  a  veteraa 
statesman,  who,  very  much  against  his  will,  has  been  left  at  full 
liberty  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  in  summer  or  winter  as  he 
thinks  best. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Lord  Comwallis's  horror  of  high 
and  lucrative  appointments,  we  fully  believe  that  no  public  man 
was  ever  more  constantly  alive  to  the  sense  of  duty  or  more 
powerfully  impressed  by  it.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  if  the  required  sacrifices  had  been 
as  great  as  he  professed  or  fancied,  he  would  have  been  equal  to 
them.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  he  courted  instead  of 
shrinking  from  responsibility,  by  insisting  on  ample  powers,  by 
always  hurrying  to  the  post  of  honour  and  danger,  and  by  boldly 
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grappling  with  the  most  formidahle  of  his  difficulties  at  once. 
Amongst  his  most  marked  qualities  were  his  probity,  his  fear- 
lessness,  and  his  habit  of  plain  speaking.  His  employers  were 
sure  to  learn  the  truth  from  him  on  all  subjects;  and  his 
despatches  from  British  India,  whilst  conveying  the  most  vivid 
impression  of  the  inherent  vices  of  its  civil  and  military  admi- 
tustration,  suggest  that  many  of  the  materials  for  the  terrible 
explosions  of  which  it  has  recently  been  the  scene,  were  rapidly 
accumulating  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago. 

Warren  Hastings  left  Calcutta  February  8,  1785,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Macpherson,  the  senior 
member'  of  the  Supreme  Council.  We  learn  from  an  editorial 
note  that  he  had  been  profitably  involved  in  the  pecuniary  trans- 
actions of  the  native  princes  ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  six  mem 
bers  brought  into  parliament  by  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic; 
and  that,  being  a  man  of  large  stature  and  mild  demeanour, 
be  went  by  the  name  of  '  the  Gentle  Giant.'  Warren  Hastings 
warned  Lord  Cornwallis  against  him ;  and  General  Grant, 
writing  from  London  (January,  1787),  thus  follows  up  the 
warning : — 

'  I  thiuk  you  will  find  that  the  character  Hastings  gave  of  him  to 
you  was  well  founded ;  I  Hatter  myself  that  I  need  not  add  that  the 
circumstance  has  never  been  mentioned  by  me  to  any  mortal.  A  trait 
which  I  heard  of  a  Highlander  struck  me  exceedingly.  Macpherson 
offers]  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  which  the  other  declined,  telling  him 
in  the  height  of  his  power  as  Governor-General  that  it  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  He  flatters  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  by  obeying  all 
her  commands,  and  telling  her  that  she  may  consider  herself  as 
Grovemor-General  wliile  he  remains  in  office,  and  begging  to  have  the 
honour  of  attending  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  upon  his  travels  when  he 
returns  to  Europe,  which  is  no  bad  line  of  paying  court  to  our  friend 
Dundas.' 

A  Governor- General  of  this  stamp  was  pretty  sure  to  do  as 
much  mischief  as  was  permitted  by  the  brevity  of  his  rule ;  and 
when  Lord  Cornwallis  landed,  almost  everything  that  Hastings 
had  left  in  a  transition  state  had  deteriorated.  Treaties  had  been 
concluded  with  native  princes,  which,  by  the  express  desire  of 
the  Company,  were  immediately  broken  off;  and  a  widespread 
system  of  jobbery  had  been  openly  or  tacitly  sanctioned,  which 
the  new  Governor- General  took  instant  and  decisive  measures  to 
suppress.  The  improvement  of  the  European  troops  in  the 
Company's  service  was  one  of  his  first  objects.  He  thus  describes 
them  in  August,  1787  : — 

•  The  recruits  that  came  from  Bengal  for  the  73rd  regiment  were,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  very  indifferent ;  those  that  were  brought  by  Mnjor 
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Skelly  were  moeh  better,  except  the  fifteen  felons  and  deserters  who 
were  put  on  board  in  their  fetters  at  Gravesend. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  our  interests  and  safety  than  to 
degrade  the  character  of  Europeans  in  a  country  where  a  handful  of 
them  are  to  hold  millions  in  subjection.  The  contemptible  trash  of 
which  the  Company's  European  force  is  composed  makes  me  shudder.' 

His  matured  opinion  (April,  179Q)  on  this  subject  is  thus 
stated  :— 

*  In  regard  to  the  military  arnuigement,  I  am  ckarly  of  opinioa  that 
the  European  troops  should  all  belong  to  the  King,  for  experience  has 
shown  that  the  Company  cannot  keep  up  an  efficient  European  force  in 
India  ;  this  is  a  fact  so  notorious,  that  no  military  man  who  has  been 
in  this  country  will  venture  to  deny  it,  and  I  do  not  care  how  strongly 
I  am  quoted  as  authority  for  it.' 

The  efficiency  of  the  Anglo-Indiaa  army  in  the  fidd  wait 
speedily  to  be  tested  under  his  own  eye.  The  campaign  of  1790 
against  Tippoo  Saib  having  proved  indecisive,  he  resolved  to 
assume  the  personal  direction  of  the  next.  His  reasons,  as  ex- 
plained in  a  despatch  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
were,  that  ^  we  have  lost  time,  and  our  adversary  has  gained 
reputation,  which  are  two  most  valuable  things  in  war :' — 

*  It  is  vain  now  to  look  back  :  we  must  only  consider  how  to  remedy 
the  evil,  and  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  which  our  delay  may  occasioo  in 
the  minds  of  our  allies.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  nothing 
would  be  so  likely  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  to  convince  them  of  our 
determination  to  act  with  vigour,  as  my  taking  the  command  of  the 
army.* 

It  was  at  once  taken  for  granted  that  General  Medows,  whom  he 
superseded,  must  be  discontented ;  and  reports,  similar  to  those 
circulated  touching  Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Clyde,  were  rife  in 
England.     Lord  Sydney  writes  : — 

'  The  Rodney  arrived  just  as  the  Parliament  was  rising,  and  various 
reports  were  circulated  by  a  set  of  people  who  seem  to  act  here  as 
Tippoo's  vakeels,  and  are  perhaps  in  his  pay.  The  violent  animosity 
between  you  and  General  Medows  was  among  the  most  current.  But 
your  letters  have  given  a  fatal  blow  to  that  forgery.  I  have  received 
one  from  Medows,  in  which  he  speaks  of  your  Lordship  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  affection  and  respect.  We  are  impatient  to  hear  the  event  of 
your  campaign,  and  promise  ourselves  a  happy  one.' 

Fortunately  General  Medows  was  a  man  of  sense  as  well 
as  of  conduct  and  courage,  and  continued  to  co-operate  cordi- 
ally with  him  as  second  in  command.  ^The  harmony  of 
these  leaders,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  4s  one  of  the  finest  features 
of  the  campaign ;    but  he  severely  criticises  their  tactics ;  and 
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their  morements  were  midoabtecUij  crippled  bj  want  of  fore^ 
sight  in  providing  means  of  transport  The  night  attack  on  the 
lines  of  Seringapatam,  however,  shows  that  Lord  Comwallis  was 
not  destitute  of  the  spirit  which  led  Clive  to  cross  the  river  at 
Plasaey,  and  Wolfe  to  scale  the  heights  of  Afaraham.  One  of  the 
first  qualities  of  generalship  is  to  see  where  an  advantage,  com- 
mensurate with  the  risk,  may  be  obtained  by  a  bold  departure 
iiom  rule  and  a  gallant  defiance  of  the  ordinary  calculation  of 
chances.  To  commcm  apprehension,  the  odds  are  always  against 
the  performance  of  a  dashing  exploit ;  whilst  the  military  genius 
discovers  at  a  glance  that  thev  have  been  miscalculated  or  may  be 
reversed  by  a  new  combination.  Danton's  famous  maxim,  ^  De 
raudaee,  de  Taudaeey  taujours  de  Vaudace  ! '  is  £ar  more  applicable 
in  war  than  in  politics.  Lord  Comwallis,  seeing  that  he  had  no 
alternative  between  a  discreditable  retreat  and  a  successful  coup^ 
de-main,  chose  the  bolder  and,  we  believe,  the  safer  course,  very 
much,  it  appears,  to  the  wonder  and  consternation  of  his  allies. 
^  To  attack,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  ^  with  a  handful  of  infantry,  and  with- 
out cannon,  the  whole  of  Tippoo's  army,  in  a  fortified  camp  under 
the  walls  of  his  capital,  appeared  to  them  an  extraordinary 
attempt ;  and  their  surprise  was  increased  when  told  that  Lord 
Comwallis  in  person  commanded  the  division  which  was  to 
penetrate  the  centre  of  the  enemj*s  camp,  and  had  gone  to  fight, 
as  they  expressed  it,  like  a  private  soldier.' 

The  defences  of  Seringapatam  then  consisted  of  three  lines, 
comprising  nine  redoubts  and  the  fort,  besides  a  hedge  of  thorny 
plants  almost  impenetrable  by  man  or  beast ;  the  whole  defended 
by  300  pieces  of  artillery.  The  attacking  force,  about  9000 
men,  was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  right,  under  General 
Medows,  was  misled  by  the  guides  ;  and  there  was  a  critical 
interval  during  which  the  centre  was  left  without  support.  The 
firing  was  heavy ;  and  Lord  Comwallis,  well  knowing  his  man, 
exclaimed,  *  If  Medows  is  above  ground,  this  will  bring  him ' — 
a  noble  expression  of  sympathising  reliance,  which  recalls  the 
exclamation  of  CoUingwood  at  being  first  in  the  heat  of  the  fire 
at  Trafalgar,  *  What  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here  ? '  whilst 
Nelson  was  simultaneously  crying  out,  *  See  how  that  noble 
fellow,  CoUingwood,  carries  his  ship  into  action  I ' 

Medows  came  up  in  time  to  do  his  part  effectively,  and  the 
victory  was  complete.  The  British  casualties  in  killed  and 
wounded  were  533,  of  which  342  fell  to  the  share  of  the  centre 
column.  Tippoo's  army  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  23,000, 
but  four-fifths  of  his  loss  was  by  desertion ;  and  on  appealing  to 
his  officers  he  was  informed  that  the  spirits  of  his  remaining 
troops  were  too  much  broken  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  con- 
test. 
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test.  The  want  of  means  of  transport,  with  the  resulting  scarcity 
of  munitions  of  all  sorts,  rendered  a  termination  of  hostilities 
highly  acceptable  to  the  Govemor^General,  although  it  is  not 
true  that,  compelled  to  make  peace,  he  hastily  conceded  terms 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  future  disputes  and  difficulties.  On 
the  contrary,  when  Tippoo,  who  wished  to  retain  the  power  of 
wreaking  vengeance  on  the  Rajah  of  Courg,  threatened  to  break 
off  the  negotiations  if  a  projected  impediment  was  thrown  in  his 
way,  Lord  Cornwallis  ordered  the  siege  operations  to  be  resumed, 
and  the  hostages  were  on  their  way  back  when  the  Sultan 
yielded,  and  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed.  By  it  Tippoo  was 
to  surrender  one-half  of  his  dominions,  pay  down  a  large  sum  of 
money  (3  crores,  30  lacs),  and  give  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages. 
Lord  Comwallis's  despatch  to  the  Board  of  Control,  dated 
^  Camp  before  Serlngapatam,  March  4,  1791,'  begins  thus  :^ 

*  We  have  at  length  concluded  our  Indian  war  handsomely,  and  I 
think  as  advantageously  as  any  reasonable  person  could  expect.  We 
have  effectually  crippled  our  enemy  without  making  our  fri^ids  too 
formidable.  Indeed  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  impression  they  have 
received  of  the  power  and  superiority  of  our  arms  will  greatly  over- 
balance any  confidence  with  which  their  territorial  acquisitions  can  pos- 
sibly inspire  them.' 

The  Secret  Committee  acknowledged  his  •  brilliant  successes/ 
and  in  the  July  following  he  was  (raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Marquis,  his  consent  being  taken  for  granted  after  consulting  his 
brother,  the  Bishop.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  would  seem,  was  not  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking  as  Lord  Melbourne,  whose  reply  to  a  noble 
friend  desirous  of  a  similar  elevation  in  the  peerage  was  a  blunt 
expression  of  astonishment. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  received  the  Garter  soon  after  he  left 
England  in  1786,  and  wrote  thus  to  his  son : — 

'  You  will  have  heard  that  soon  after  I  left  England  I  was  elected 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  very  likely  laughed  at  me  for  wishing  to 
wear  a  blue  riband  over  my  fat  belly.  I  could  have  excused  myself  in 
the  following  lines : — 

'*  Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage, 
Atid  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age." 

But  I  can  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  I  neither  asked  for  it  nor 
wished  for  it.  The  reasonable  object  of  ambition  to  a  man  is  to  have 
his  name  transmitted  to  posterity  for  eminent  services  rendered  to  his 
country  and  to  mankind.  Nobody  asks  or  cares  whether  Hampden, 
3Iarlborough,  Pelliam,  or  Wolfe  were  Knights  of  the  Garter.* 

His  Lordship  is  singularly  infelicitous  in  his  mode  of  philoso-  « 
phisingon  honours,  distinctions,  well-paid  places,  and  the  rest  of 

what 
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what  are  popularly  considered  the  good  things  of  this  world,  the 
prizes  of  success,  and  sometimes  (if  not  uniformly)  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  merit.  If  a  tide,  a  riband,  or  a  star,  be  but 
the  guinea  stamp  which  may  be  carelessly  or  culpably  impressed 
on  brass,  it  may  notwithstanding  be  useful  in  giving  currency  to 
gold.  If  nobody  asks  or  cares  whether  Hampden,  Marlborough, 
Pelham,  or  Wolfe — a  strange  assortment,  by  the  way — were 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  this  is  simply  because  this  particular 
Order  is  no  longer  associated  in  men's  minds  with  merit— no 
longer  contemplated  as  the  reward  of  intellectual,  political,  or 
military  services  to  the  State.  But  everybody  asks  and  cares 
whether  our  statesmen  and  heroes  have  received  their  due  meed 
of  honour ;  and  the  noblest  of  them  (Nelson,  for  ezample^  have 
been  commonly  the  most  sensitive  on  this  point  Tried  oy  the 
severest  rules  of  reason,  the  value  of  decorations  and  distinctions 
depends  on  their  accordance  with  the  claims  and  character  of  the 
recipients ;  and  most  right-minded  men  will  say  of  them  what 
LiOTd  Mansfield  said  of  popularity, — *'  I  wish  popularity,  but  it  is 
that  popularity  which  follows,  not  that  which  is  run  after ;  it  is 
that  popularity  which,  sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to 
the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means.' 

The  treaty  with  Tippoo  left  Lord  Comwallis  at  liberty  to 
resume  and  complete  the  financial  and  judicial  reforms  which 
form  the  most  durable  and  striking  memorials  of  his  Eastern  Ad* 
ministmtion.     His  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the  land 
revenue  of  Bengal  and  some  adjacent  provinces,  commonly  called 
the  permanent  settlement,  have  remained  a  subject  of  constant 
interest  and  discussion  to  this  hour.     Three  modes  of  collecting 
this  revenue  were  open  to  the  government :  through  the  Zemindars, 
who  might  be  made  primarily  liable  and  empowered  to  levy  the 
required  assessment  on  the  occupiers;  by  the  village  system, 
under  which  a  given  district  was  required  to  supply  a  stated  sum ; 
or  under  the  ryot  system,  which  brought  the  actual  occupiers  into- 
direct  contact  with  the  collectors  of  the  State.     Lord  Comwallis- 
chose  the  first,  regardless  of  the  doubts  that  prevailed  touching: 
the  proprietary  title  to  the  soil  or  the  original  status  of  the  Zer 
mindars,  who  have  been  alternately  treated  by  high  Indian  autho- 
rities as  a  sort  of  greater  feudatories,  or  as  mere  farmers  of  the- 
revenue  under  the  native  sovereigns.     Lord  Comwallis  resolved* 
on  considering  them  as  the  owners  of  the  soil ;  thereby,  it  was 
allied,  too  summarily  disposing  of  the  vested  rights  of  other 
claimants.     He  was  iJso  accused  of  treating  with  many  as  Ze- 
mindars who  had  no  well-founded  pretension  to  the  rank.     Iq 
fixing  the  amount  to  be  levied,  it  was  assumed  by  him  that 
moderate  payments,  punctually  collected,  were  most  likely  to 
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promote  the  interests  of  all  parties.  The  grand  question,  as  to 
which  he  and  his  chief  adviser,  Mr.  Shore  (afterwards  Lord 
Teignmouth),  differed,  was,  whether  the  arrangement  should  be 
decennial  or  permanent  The  Governor-General's  reasons  for 
making  it  permanent  were  drawn  up  in  due  form  and  forwarded, 
with  Mr.  Shore*s  for  an  opposite  conclusion,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  home  authorities,  who  decided  /or  permanence.  Dundas's 
private  letter,  announcing  their  decision,  is  worth  quoting  for 
more  reasons  than  one : — 

*  Knowing  that  the  Directors  would  not  be  induced  to  take  it  up  so 
as  to  consider  it  with  any  degree  of  attention,  and  knowing  that  some  of 
the  most  leading  ones  among  them  lield  an  opinion  different  both  from 
your  Iwordship  and  me  on  the  question  of  perpetuity,  and  feeling  that 
there  was  much  respect  due  to  the  opinion  and  authority  of  Mr.  Shore, 
I  thought  it  indispensably  necessary  both  that  the  measure  must  origin 
nate  with  the  Board  of  Control,  and  likewise  tliat  1  should  indaee  Mr. 
Pitt  to  become  my  portnw  in  the  final  oouskieration  of  so  important 
and  controverted  a  measure.  He  aceordm^  agreed  to  eihut  hinsdf  up 
voibh  meforten  days  at  WtmUedonyOndattemd  to  thatbumeeeaaly.  Charles 
Grant  staid  with  us  a  great  part  of  the  time.  After  a  most  minute  and 
attentive  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
Mr,  Pitt  entirely  of  the  same  opinion  with  us.' 

This  is  only  one  amongst  many  proofs  in  these  volumes  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  extraordinaiy  capacity  for  business.  Speaking  of  a  debate 
in  which  the  late  Lord  Grey  fiercely  and  unwarrantably  assailed 
Pitt,  General  Grant  (April  16th,  1787)  writes  :— 

*  He  was  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  in  short 
with  all  the  abilities  of  Opposition  ;  and  Rigby,  who  was  in  the  House 
and  attended  that  day  out  of  ^endship  to  Lord  Carteret,  told  me,  *^  You 
know,"  says  he,  "  that  I  am  not  partial  to  Pitt,  and  yet  I  must  own 
that  he  is  infinitely  superior  to  anything  I  ever  saw  in  that  House,  and 
I  declare  that  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  all  of  them  put  together,  are 
nothing  to  him ;  he,  without  supfiort  or  assiManoe,  answecs  them  all 
with  ease  to  himself,  and  they  are  just  chaff  before  the  wind  to  him." ' 

Lord  Comwallis's  next  care  was  the  reformation  of  the  judicial 
system  and  the  police.  We  cannot  enter  into  details ;  but  the 
leading  features  of  his  improvements  may  be  briefly  indicated. 
He  found  the  administration  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  natives,  and  notoriously  corrupt.  He 
found,  moreover,  collectors  of  revenue  sitting  as  judges  in  revenue 
cases,  anil  many  of  tbe  most  repulsive  and  least  defensible  doctrines 
of  Mahommedan  jurisprudence  mischievously  in  force.  He  there- 
fore constructed  a  set  of  courts,  rising  in  regular  gradation  above 
each  other,  in  each  of  which,  except  the  lowest  (made  subject  to 
appeal),  there  was  an  infusion  of  the  European  element.    Thus,  a 
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Europeatt  presided  over  tbe  Zillah  Court, 'or  i^C#nd  d^ree,  and 
thaee  covenanted  servants  of  the  Companj  :8at  la  eack  of  the 
Provincial  Courts,  or  third.  Next  came  the  Supneme  Court, 
eonsistiog  of  the  Goremor*General  and  Members  of  Covacil, 
from  which  an  ultimate  appeal  lay  to  the  King,  when  (nace 
1797)  the  property  at  stake  was  not  less  than  50,000  rupees. 

Lord  Cbmwallis  has  been  denounced  as  a  theorist  for  seekiag, 
without  sufficient  knowledge  of  native  laws  or  habits,  to  introduce 
English  institutions  and  notions  into  the  financial  arraogeuienAs 
and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  East.  Mr.  Mill  arraiga* 
him  for  departing  from  the  Benthamite  model  in  a  country 
where  complicated  forms,  or  multiplied  stages  of  appeal,  were  sure 
io  be  turned  to  the  worst  purposes  by  the  all-pervading  litigious- 
ness.  The  same  able  though  prejudiced  writer  has  vehemently 
assailed  the  permanent  setdement;  nor  do  its  advocates  assert 
that  it  has  been  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  results  which 
might  have  ensued  had  it  been  more  judiciously  carried  out. 
But  the  intellectual  grasp,  the  moral  firmness,  and  the  statesman- 
like views  exhibited  by  a  new  system  of  law  or  revenue,  must  be 
estimated  with  reference  to  the  place,  the  time,  the  emergency, 
the  available  instruments  and  materials,  and  the  degree  of  pro- 
gress to  which  financial  or  juridical  science  had  attained.  Ld9|^ 
subsequently  to  1793  the  severity  of  our  own  criminal  law  re- 
mained a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and  the  proliic  confusion  of  our 
Statute  Book  still  calls  vainly  for  an  amending  hand.  Our 
political  economists  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  true  principles  of 
tasation  ;  and  the  terrible  events  of  the  last  two  years,  far  from 
producing  unanimity,  have  simply  brought  to  light  the  most 
astounding  and  perplexing  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  in  Hindostan.  What,  then,  can  be  more  un£air  than 
to  judge  the  Indian  legislator  or  reformer  of  1793  by  the  brighter, 
tliough  still  clouded  and  imperfect,  lights  of  1858  ?  It  is  surely 
enough  for  fame  and  national  gratitude  that  he  swept  away  at  once 
the  whole  pre*existing  structure  of  robbery  and  fraud ;  and  if  the 
•edifice  which  he  raised  on  its  ruins  has  broken  down  in  parts,  the 
foundatioos  have  so  far  proved  solid,  that  the  wisest  of  his  suo- 
eesson  have  not  been  afraid  to  build  upon  them,  and  the  very 
ifi^meBts  proclaim  the  boldness  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 

pfaUQ. 

IxNEd  Comwallis  ceased  to  be  the  Governor-General,  and  set 
jmil  for  England,  in  October,  1793.  On  his  recommendation.  Sir 
John  Shore  waa  appointed  his  successor,  and  was  pear  being  the 
insrolmitaiy  canse  of  his  return  to  India  in  1797.  Sir  John  havijB^ 
giv^ra  disaatisfaction  by  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Bengfatmu- 
tineen,  bis  Lordship  was  actually  reappointed  and  sworn  in,  when 

c  2  news 
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news  arrived  which  indaoed  an  abandonment  of  the  intention 
Soon  after  hit  return,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  give  him  the 
command  of  the  allied  Armies  in  Flanders,  with  the  local  rank  of 
Field-Marshal ;  the  main  object  being  to  supersede  the  Duke  of 
York,  whose  incapacity  at  length  became  so  glaring  as  to  compel 
his  recall  by  the  Ministry.  The  King  was  deeply  hni^t ;  and  on 
learning  this,  Lord  Cornwallis,  like  an  experienced  courtier,  vowed 
that  no  earthly  consideration  would  have  induced  him  to  consent 
to  any  arrangement  derogatory  to  his  Royal  Highness  or  disa- 
greeable to  his  Majesty.  Some  of  the  letters  on  this  subject  are 
curious,  as  exhibiting  to  what  extent  the  public  service  may  suffer 
from  court  influence  or  etiquette. 

Early  in  June,  1798,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  supreme 
civil  and  military  authority  in  Ireland  should  be  vested  in  the 
same  person,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  Commander-in-Chief.  He  gives  way  as  usual  to  regret  at 
his  increasing  honours  : — 

^  The  life  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  comes  up  to  my  idea  of 
perfect  misery,  but  if  I  can  accomplish  the  great  object  of  consolidating 
the  British  Empire,  I  shall  be  sufficiently  repaid.' 

His  mistrust  and  anxiety  on  this  occasion  were  reasonable 
enough  ;  for  the  condition,  social  and  political,  of  Ireland  in  the 
summer  of  1798  was  as  deplorable  as  it  could  be,  short  of 
downright  anarchy.  To  trace  her  miseries  and  dissensions  to 
their  source  would  be  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  English 
colonists  or  conquerors  under  Strongbow  first  made  good  their 
settlement  on  her  soil,  thereby  causing  it  to  be  parcelled  out 
between  two  races — the  one  with  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
tyrant,  the  other  with  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  slave.  The 
*  Englishry,'  whether  of  Saxon  or  Norman  descent,  regarded  the 
aboriginal  Irish  or  Celts  much  in  the  same  light  in  which  the 
Anglo-Indians  have  been  wont  to  regard  the  Hindoos ;  and  their 
contests,  when  the  oppressed  rose  against  the  oppressor,  were 
similarly  marked  by  unrelenting  cruelty  and  vindictiveness.  The 
hatred  of  race  to  race  was  exasperated,  if  that  were  possible,  by 
religious  differences,  and  the  result  was,  that,  whilst  every  other 
nation  in  Europe  was  united  on  some  one  principle  of  nationality, 
the  Irish,  prior  to  the  Union,  hardly  ever  used  their  occasional 
liberty  of  action  for  any  higher  or  nobler  purpose  than  to  proclaim 
their  internecine  quarrels,  and  consequent  degradation  as  a  people, 
to  the  world.  The  genius  of  Swif^  the  eloquence  of  G  rattan, 
might  create  a  semblance  of  unity  for  an  interval ;  but  the  old 
antipathies  speedily  overcame  the  new  impulse,  and  their  favourite 
orator  and  champion  might  have  said  of  their  patriotism  what  he 

said 
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said  of  the  shortp-Iived  constitution  which  sprang  from  it,  *  I  sate 
bj  its  cradle,  and  followed  its  hearse.' 

At  Dablin,  in  the  possession  of  an  historic  family,  is  an 
historic  picture  which,  if  Irishmen  of  opposite  parties  could  co- 
operate like  Englishmen,  would  have  been  engraved  by  subscrip- 
tion long  ago,  and  be  as  well  known  as  Frith*s  ^  Derby  Day  * 
or  Copley's  *  Death  of  Chatham,'  which  it  most  resembles  in 
design  and  manner.  The  subject  is  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Grattan  Moving  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  It  contains  portraits 
of  all  the  Irish  celebrities  of  the  period,  male  and  £emale,  and 
(by  a  pardonable  anachronism)  of  some  who  were  not  strictly 
cotemporary ;  the  peers,  ladies,  and  others  not  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  being  brought  in  as  spectators.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  they  form  a  splendid  galaxy.  What  genius,  elo- 
quence, public  virtue,  courage,  chivalry,  wit,  grace,  and  love- 
liness are  there  I  What  elements  of  greatness,  and  alas,  what 
seeds  of  corruption,  dissension,  and  decay!  The  contempla- 
tion of  it  inspires  a  feeling  near  akin  to  that  with  which  the 
Persian  monarch  gazed  on  his  countless  but  perishable  host. 
Before  their  patriotic  purposes  can  be  practically  carried  out, 
before  the  foundations  of  their  liberty  can  be  consolidated,  they 
will  be  again  divided  into  hostile  camps,  again  assailing  each 
other^s  characters  or  flying  at  each  other's  throats,  again  con- 
tending whether  their  boasted  independence  shall  be  sold  to  the 
British  minister  or  be  gratuitously  handed  over  to  France.  The 
brave  and  loyal  Charlemont,  the  Irish  Lafayette,  whose  army  of 
volunteers  is  morally  as  well  as  materially  strengthened  by  Roman 
Catholics,  will  record  a  willing  and  conscientious  vote  against  their 
admission  to  legislative  rights  ;  and  the  haughty  Fitzgibbon  (Lord 
Clare),  who  vehemendy  applauds  and  stands  prepared  to  second 
Grattan,  will  strain  every  nerve  to  destroy  the  fabric  they  are  now 
constructing  together,  and  do  his  best  to  hang  the  chief  architect 
as  a  traitor.* 

In  one  of  those  marvellously-sustained  bounds  of  his  rhetorical 
Imagination,  which  only  just  escape  the  fatal  transition  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  Grattan  has  vividly  depicted  the  gran- 
deur and  fleeting  character  of  the  scene  :— 

*  There  was  a  time  when  the  vault  of  liberty  could  hardly  contain  the 
flight  of  your  pinion.  Some  of  you  went  forUi  like  a  g^ant  rejoicing  iu 
Jiis  strength,  but  now  you  stand  like  elves  at  the  door  of  your  own  ran- 
demonium.     The  armed  youth  of  the  country,  like  a  thousand  streams, 

*  When  Fitzgibbon's  promotion  wss  under  consideration,  Fox  objected,  and  was 
orermled  on  the  strength  of  Grattan's  approval  or  acquiescence.  Fits^bbon  was 
made  Attomej-Generai,  and  *  from  that  time  fbrth/  said  Grattan, '  his  country 
■tmd  myself  wets  the  two  peosliar  objects  of  his  csliunny.' 
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thoadered  from  a  thousand  hills,  and  filled  the  plain  with  the  congre-* 
gated  waters,  in  whose  mirror  was  seen  for  a  momant  the  watery  image 
af  the  Bvitiah  Cosstiiution.  The  waters  subside,  the  torrents  cease,  the 
rill  ripples  within  its  owiit  bed,  and  the  b<^s  and  children  of  the  village 
paddle  in  the  brook.' 

We  are  hardlj  guilty  of  a  digression  in  reverting  to  this 
ioese;  for  the  grand  combination  of  1782  gave  birth  to  the 
Society  of  the  United  Irishmen,  laid  the  train  for  the  rebellion 
which  was  raging  when  Lord  Cornwallis  landed,  and  afforded 
the  strongest  argument  for  the  union  which  is  the  Corinthian 
capital  of  his  administrative  fame. 

All  the  speakers  of  note  who  took  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
ifoestion  of  British  supremacy  advocated  a  resort  to  force  r-^— 

*  The  attainment  of  Masrna  Charta  had  no  precedent ;  it  was  a  great 
original  transaction,  not  obtained  by  votes  in  Parliament,  but  by  barons 
in  the  field.  To  that  great  original  transaction  Etfgland  owes  her  liberty, 
and  to  the  great  original  transaction  at  Dungannon  Ireland  will  be 
indebted  for  hers.  The  Irish  volunteers  had  associated  to  support  the 
laws  and  the  coostitutioD — the  usurpations  of  £ngland  have  violated 
both,  and  Ireland  has  therefore  armed  to  defend  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution  against  the  violations  of  the  British  Government/ 

So  declaimed  Grattan,  and  he  was  followed  in  the  same  strain 
by  Fitzgibbon,  whose  whole  after  life  was  employed  in  crushing 
those  who  carried  the  dangerous  principle  of  resistance  to  what 
they  deemed  its  legitimate  conclusions : — 

'As  Ireland  is  committed,  no  man,  I  trust,  will  shrink  from  her 
support,  but  go  through,  hand  and  heart,  in  the  establishment  of  our 
liberties.  As  I  was  cautious  in  committing,  so  I  am  now  firm  in 
asserting,  the  rights  of  my  country :  my  declaration,  therefore,  is,  that 
as  the  nation  has  determined  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  her  liberty,  it 
behoves  every  man  in  Ireland  to  stand  firm.' 

Did  it,  then,  less  behove  every  man  In  Ireland  to  stand  firm 
when  her  restored  liberty  was  ravished  from  her,  because  this 
emphatic  assertor  of  her  rights  had  become  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  equally  uncompromising  assertor  of  British  supremacy? 
"Well  may  Lord  Macaulay  call  Ireland  the  most  unfortunate  of 
nations.  At  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  her  history,  from  1780 
*ta  1800,  when  her  senate,  her  bar,  and  her  social  circle  were  at 
their  zenith — when  she  counted  Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  Flood, 
Curran,  Bushe,  Plunket,  Castlereagb,  Fitzgibbon,  and  Thomas 
Moore  amongst  her  living  sons — when  she 

'  Saw  History  write,  with  a  pencil  of  li^ht, 
That  illumined  whole  pages,  her  WeUingto&'s  name'-^ 

she  had  literally  no.  alternative  buifc  tor  be  govenied  by  her  so- 
called 
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oedled  sister  through  the  inedivm  of  aoi  xfttdeitmt  and  corrupt 
minority,  to  be  tbe  battlegraomd  of  factiooi  till  she  was  devas^ 
tated  and  depopulated,  or  to  siilnnit  to  what  she  then  believed 
the  disgraceful  extinction  of  her  indindualitji. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  the  normal  mode  of  governing  Ireland  was 
this :  a  few  powerful  persons,  to  whom  the  state  of  the  peerage 
and  the  representation  gave  a  preponderance  in  both  Houses, 
undertook  to  execute  the  wishes  of  the  English  ministry  for 
tbe  tame  being,  and  were  complimented  with  the  whole  of  the 
local  power  and  patronage  as  their  reward.  These  were  called 
*  managers.'  Every  judgeship,  bishopric,  commistionership,  or 
appointment,  was  bestowed  as  they  directed ;  and  to  confirm  or 
increase  their  influence,  sinecures  were  shamelessly  multiplied, 
and  places  of  trust  conferred  with  a  ludicrous  disregard  of  fitness 
or  propriety.  A  scene  in  one  of  Lady  Morgan's  novels,  where 
the  Irish  Cabal,  having  nothing  else  vacant,  agree  to  give  one 
of  their  female  adherents  a  cometcy  of  dragoons  en  aitendani,  is 
founded  upon  fact* 

A  large  measure  of  parliamentary  reform  would  have  broken 
up  their  monopoly,  but  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
composition  and  views  of  the  democratic  party  can  doubt  that 
levolution  and  separation  would  have  ensued ;  whilst  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Catholics  would  only  have  made  confusion  worse 
confounded,  and  completed  the  resemblance  to  a  Polish  Diet. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Government  did  right  in  resist^ 
ing  any  organic  change  in  the  Irish  legislature;  and  the  so* 
called  patriots  who,  headed  by  Grattasi,  seceded  in  1797  on  the 
rejection  of  their  motion  for  reform,  have  much  to  answer  for. 
S^sessions  have  never  succeeded  in  their  professed  aim ;  and 
the  seceders  have  commonly  returned  to  their  places  of  their 
own  accord,  without  any  call  from  their  ungrateful  oountty,  very 
much  surprised  to  find  themselves  neither  missed  nor  wanted, 
and  not  greatly  delighted  at  finding  the  front  opposition 
bench  occupied  by  a  new  and  formidable  rival,  as  it  was  by 
Tiemey  during  the  Whig  Hegira  in  the  same  year.  Grattan 
and  his  friends  virtually  announced,  by  their  peculiar  mode  of 
abdication,  that  the  reign  of  law  and  reason  was  at  an  end, 
and    that   the   only  remaining   hope   lay  in   a  resort   to   arms. 

^  See  'The  aBrieu  tnd  the  O'FIabertyt,'  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  <  He  (the  Prorost  of 
T.  C.  D.,  Hutchinson)  is  said,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  University,  actually 
to  have  had  one  of  his  daughters  gazetted  for  a  majori^  of  horse,  which  commis- 
sion she  heUl  for  several  days,  antil  an  opportunity  offered  ft>r  her  selling  out  to 
advantage.'— Cumm  <md  Am  dmtempwwries.  By  Charles  PhiUipt,  Bsq.  Third 
edition,  p.  45.  It  was  of  this  Provost  that  Lord  Townsend,  when  Lord-Lieutenant, 
said,  *  If  I  gave  Hutchinson  England  and  Ireland  for  an  estate,  he  would  solicit  the 
isle  of  Maaibr  a  potato  Mdea.' 

The 
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The  people  accordinglj  took  up  arms,  and  the  most  determined 
and  desperate  of  the  conspirators  opened  a  communication  with 
the  French  Directory,  which  promptly  responded  to  the  calU 
But  their  counsels  were  betrayed,  their  movements  anticipated, 
their  combinations  broken,  and  their  leaders  incapable.  Their 
commander*in-chief,  Beauchamp  Bagenal  Harvey,  a  barrister  of 
fortune,  was  physically  as  well  as  mentally  disqualified  for  such 
a  post.  He  is  described  as  ^  diminutive,  weak,  and  meagfe ;  his 
voice  tremulous;  his  dress  squalid;  his  mind  as  feeble  as  his 
body,  and  as  undecided  as  his  stumbling  movements.'  During 
the  sanguinary  affair  of  Ross,  which  lasted  ten  hours,  he  and  his 
aide-de-camp  Gray,  an  attorney,  remained  inactive  spectators  on 
a  hill.  The  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill  fortunately  completed  the 
discomfiture  of  the  rebels  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  French ;  or, 
considering  what  the  small  reinforcement  sent  by  them  effected  a 
Uttle  later,  there  is  no  knowing  what  the  consequences  of  an 
earlier  landing  might  have  been. 

Lord  Cornwallis  reached  Dublin  on  the  20th  of  June,  1798,  and 
on  July  1st  writes :  ^  I  think  our  civil  war  will,  for  the  present, 
be  nearly  at  an  end,  but  we  shall  have  no  progress  towards 
permanent  peace.'  In  a  subsequent  letter  (July  24),  after  stating 
that  there  was  no  law  either  in  town  or  country  but  martial  law, 
and  that  ^  numberless  murders  are  hourly  committed  by  our 
people,'  he  adds : — 

^  The  conversation  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  country  all  tend  to 
encourage  this  system  of  blood,  and  the  conversation  even  at  my  table, 
where  you  will  suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on 
hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c.,  &c.,  and  if  a  priest  has  been  put  to 
death  the  greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole  company.  So  much 
for  Ireland  and  my  wretched  situation !' 

Whilst  the  embers  were  yet  smouldering,  intelligence  was 
received  (August  22)  that  General  Humbert  had  landed  in  Killala 
Bay.  His  force,  which  did  not  exceed  1100  men,  was  much- 
exaggerated  by  rumour ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  distrusting  many  of 
his  Irish  levies,  and  knowing  that  a  defeat  might  lead  to  a  general 
rising,  did  not  move  till  he  had  concentrated  his  forces,  and 
taken  measures  for  hemming  the  French  in  on  all  sides.  In 
the  mean  time  they  advanced  boldly,  and  gallantly  attacked 
a  detachment  imprudently  posted  by  General  Hutchinson.  The 
loyalist  troops  were  so  completely  and  disgracefully  routed  that 
the  affair  has  popularly  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Races  of 
Casdebar.  According  to  the  best  authenticated  account,  the 
Galway  Volunteers,  with  the  Kilkenny  and  Longford  Militia, 
ran  away.  Lord  Ormonde  exerted  himself  to  stop  his  men : 
he  first  begged  and  beseeched:  he  then  upbraided  and  swore 

at 
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at  them:  he  ran  two  of  them  through  the  body^  and  burst 
into  tears.  Lord  Granard's  attempts  to  detain  the  Longford 
Militia  upon  the  ground  were  equally  fruitless ;  the  panic  spread : 
and  on  one  of  the  French  columns  appearing  on  the  flank,  the 
confusion  became  irretrievable.  This  disaster,  however,  was 
more  owing  to  treason  than  cowardice.  Two  hundred  soldiers  of 
the  Louth  and  Kilkenny  regiments  joined  the  French  after  the 
battle,  and  were  afterwards  banged  for  desertion.  One  of  them 
defended  himself  by  pleading  '  that  it  was  the  army,  and  not 
he,  who  were  deserters :  that,  whilst  he  was  fighting  hard,  they 
all  ran  away,  and  left  him  to  be  murdered.' 

The  reputation  of  the  Irish  militia  for  courage  was  amply 
redeemed  by  the  city  of  Limerick  regiment,  under  Colonel 
Yereker,  who,  thinking  he  had  only  the  vanguard  to  deal  with, 
made  a  gallant  stand  against  the  whole  French  force  at  Colooney. 
Unfortunately  his  generalship  was  not  on  a  par  with  his  courage. 
He  posted  his  men  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  neither  fight 
nor  retreat,  except  at  a  disadvantage.  In  point  of  fact  they  had 
to  fall  back  through  a  deep  river  and  over  a  high  wall.  When, 
some  time  afterwards.  Lord  Cornwall  is  inspected  the  ground,  he 
burst  into  a  loud  and  prolonged  fit  of  laughter.  The  Colonel  was 
made  Lord  Gort,  with  permission  to  adopt  ^  Colooney '  as  his 
motto,  for  his  services  on  this  occasion. 

The  French  continued  their  advance  towards  the  capital  till 
they  were  surrounded  by  twenty  times  their  number,  when  they 
surrendered,  expressing  the  most  supreme  contempt  for  their 
Irish  allies,  and  astonishment  at  the  supposition  that  they  had 
come  to  assist  in  the  reestablishment  of  Popery. 

In  dealing  with  the  insurgents  Lord  Comwailis  was  obliged  to 
take  into  consideration  not  merely  the  d^ree  of  guilt,  but  the 
impossibility  of  inflicting  the  full  penalty  on  offenders  who  were 
reckoned  by  the  thousand.  He  found  himself  in  a  position 
strikingly  analogous  to  that  in  which  Lord  Canning  has  recently 
been  placed ;  and  precisely  the  same  contradictory  censures  were 
levelled  at  him.  In  reference  to  complaints  that  bad  reached 
England  of  his  imputed  lenity,  he  writes  to  General  Ross : — 

^  You  write  as  if  yoi|  really  believed  that  there  was  any  foundation 
for  all  the  lies  and  nonsensical  clamour  about  my  leuity.  On  my 
arrival  in  this  country  I  put  a  stop  to  the  burning  of  houses  and 
murder  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  yeomen  or  any  other  persons  who 
delighted  in  that  amusement,  to  the  flogging  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
eonfeasioo,  and  to  the  free-quarters,  which  comprehended  universal  rape 
jmd  robbery  throughout  the  whole  country. 

'  If  this  be  a  crime  I  freely  acknowledge  my  guilt,  but  I  can  most 
confidently  assure  you,  and  I  wish  you  could  have  an  opportunity  of 

talking 
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talking  to  Taylofr  on  the  sobfeot,  that  I  hare  never  mffered  my  private 
feelings  to  get  the  better  of  the  great  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  pubHe, 
and  that  my  conscienee  does  not  r^roach  me  with  a  single  act  of 
improper  or  impolitio  lenity.' 

The  best  proof  that  he  held  anuprigbt,  even,  and  politic  course 
in  this  respect,  is  that  be  had  the  steady  cooperation  of  a  man 
who,  often  charged  with  insensibility  to  popular  feeling,  was 
never  accused  of  weakness  in  upholding  the  canse  of  order.  In 
his  sketch  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Broughem  says: — ^*It  is 
another  topic  of  high  praise  that  he  took  a  generous  part  against 
the  faction  which,  setting  themselves  against  all  liberal  and 
tolerant  government,  sought  to  drive  from  their  post  the  two  most 
venerable  rulers  with  whom  Ireland  had  ever  been  blessed — Com- 
wallis  and  Abercromby/ 

In  reply  to  some  violent  remonstrances  addressed  to  him. 
Lord  Castlereagh  coolly  stated  (March  6,  1799)  that,  exclusively 
of  all  persons  tried  at  the  Assizes,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
decided  personally  upon  400  cases  :  that,  out  of  131  condemned 
to  death,  81  had  been  executed :  and  that  418  persons  had  been 
transported  or  banished  in  pursuance  of  the  sentences  of  courts- 
martial  since  his  Excellency's  arrival  in  Ireland.  The  policy  of 
mercy  was  also  cordially  supported  by  Lord  Clare,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  main-stay  of  the  dominant  faction : — 

'  My  sentiments,'  writes  Lord  Comwallis,  '  have  coincided  with  those 
of  the  British  Cabinet  and  with  those  of  the  Chancellor,  w'hose  character 
has  been  much  misrepresented  in  England.  Almost  all  the  other  prin- 
cipal political  characters  here  are  absurdly  violent.  Lord  Castlereagh 
is  a  very  able  and  good  young  mem,  and  is  of  great  use  to  me ;  I  doubt 
much,  from  what  I  have  heard,  whether  I  should  not  go  on  full  as 
Well  with  him  as  with  Felham.' 

This  account  of  Lord  Castlereagh  as  a  *  good  young  man  * 
rather  took  us  by  surprise.*  He  soon  afterwards  grows  into  one 
*  whose  prudence,  talents,  and  temper  I  cannot  sufficiently  com- 
mend ;'  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  momentous  and  delicate 
transactions  in  which  they  were  jointly  engaged,  never  once  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  his  chief.  On  the  imperative  necessity 
of  a  legislative  union  they  were  both  agree4 ;  and  they  were  also 

*  Equally  curioos  is  the  letter  by  vfaich  Lord  Comwallis  introduced  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellingtoa  to  Sir  John  Sh«re:— 

*  Whitehall,  June  M),  1796. 

*  Dear  Sir,— I  be^  leave  to  introduce  to  you  Colonel  Wesley,  who  is  lieutenant- 
icolonel  of  my  regiment.  He  is  a  sensible  man  and  a  good  officer^  and  wiB,  I 
have  no  doubt,  conduct  himself  in  a  maimer  to  merit  your  approbaiioB, 

'  L  am,  &a, 

'  CORNWALUS.' 

unanimous 
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unantinoiis  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  it,  and  the  stipulations  to 
be  made  with  the  classes  or  sections  whose  assent  or  nentrality 
was  desirable.  These  volumes  will  definitively  settle  the  con- 
troversy touching  the  promises  made,  or  expectations  held  out,  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  language  invariably  employed  in 
treating  with  them  was  substantially  to  this  effect : — *'  In  Ireland, 
where  you  are  in  a  numerical  majority  of  four  to  one,  you  cannot 
be  admitted  to  your  proportional  share  of  legislative  power  with* 
out  risking  the  destruction  of  the  Established  Church,  and  pos- 
sibly the  recurrence  of  the  scene  presented  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Home  of  Commons  in  1689.*  Under  existing  oirciimstances  we 
will  not  support  your  claims,  and  we  could  not  compel  their 
•dmission  by  the  Irish  parliament,  if  we  tried.  In  and  under 
the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  things  will  stand  on  a 
widely  different  footing:  we  cannot  anticipate  its  councils  nor 
those  of  the  British  Cabinet.  Tbe  dogged  opposition  of  the 
Sovereign  is  well  known.  We  give  no  pledge.  We  simply  say 
that  your  chances  will  be  improved,  and  that  our  individual 
opinion  is.  in  your  favour.' 

The  Chancellor's  opposition  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Lofd-Lieutenant  and  Secretary  to  go  further  ;t  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  communications  that  they  did  not.  The 
Roman  Catholics  ended  by  giving  a  lukewarm  support  to  the 
measure.  *  The  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland,'  wrote  Lord 
Comwallis,  July  1799,  'do  not  care  one  farthing  about  the 
Union,  and  cordially  hate  both  Government  and  Opposition.  It 
would,  I  believe,  be  impossible  to  excite  any  popular  commotion 
against  it  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  except  in  Dublin.'  In 
Dublin  a  gocKl  cfeal  of  commotion  was  excited,  especially  by  the 
Bar.  The  real  difficulty,  however,  lay  in  inducing  the  borough 
proprietors  and  the  cream  of  the  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  commanded  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  to  consent  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  system  from  which  they  derived  most  of  their 
importance.     They  are  thus  described  by  Lord  Comwallis  : — 

^  Those  who  are  called  priDcipal  persoos  here  are  men  who  have 
been  raised  into  consequence  only  by  having  the  entire  disposal  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  in  return  for  their  undertaking  the  management 


See  Lord  Macaalay's  'History/  vol.  iii.  chap.  12.' 

18  U  proved  bv  aletter  from  L    '  '^ 

»),  in  which  he  speaks  of  bis  ' 


t  This  is  proved  bv  aletter  from  Lord  Clare  (published  in  the  CatHkreagh  Oorr§- 
spoHimce),  in  which  he  speaks  of  bis  *  damnable '  coantry .  '  Talk  not  to  me/  said 
Fitzgibbon,  then  Attorney-General,  amongst  a  party  of  old  friends,  '  of  a  Union. 


If  a  minister  dared  to  do  so,  I  wonld  fling  my  office  in  his  ikce/  'Now,  mark/ 
nid  Daly,  *  that  is  the  very  man  who  would  support  it ;  that  littU  man  who  talks 
so  big  would  vote  for  a  Uoioa,  aye,  to-morrow.' — PhUUpt^s  R$colkcUom  of  Outran, 
Like  the  great  men  of  the  Great  Kebellion,  as  described  by  Clarendon,  most  of  the 
Irish  great  uien  w«re  little  men. 

of 
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of  the  country,  because  the  Lords-Lieutenants  were  too  idle  or  too 
incapable  to  manage  it  themselves.  They  are  detested  by  everybody 
but  their  immediate  followers,  and  have  no  influence  but  what  is 
founded  on  the  grossest  corruption.' 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  only  means  by  which  a 
majority  could  be  obtained  in  an  Irish  parliament  were  the 
wholesale  and  uncompromising  use  of  every  available  instru* 
ment  of  intimidation  and  persuasion.  Not  only  were  ordinary 
placeholders  and  officials  told  that  they  must  go  all  lengths  with 
the  Government,  but  express  directions  arrived  from  the  English 
Home  Office  to  deprive  Saurin,  the  leader  of  the  intractable 
portion  of  the  Bar,  of  his  silk  gown,  if  he  persevered  in  the 
intemperate  course  he  was  pursuing.  It  had  been  well  if  nothing 
worse  had  been  required  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  In  the  thick 
of  the  struggle  (May  20),  he  writes  to  General  Ross : — 

*  The  political  jobbing  of  this  country  gets  the  better  of  me  :  it  has 
ever  been  the  wbh  of  my  life  to  avoid  all  this  dirty  business,  and  I  am 
now  involved  in  it  beyond  all  bearing,  and  am  consequently  more 
wretched  than  ever.  I  trust  that  I  shall  live  to  get  out  of  this  most 
cursed  of  all  situations,  and  most  repugnant  to  my  feelings.  How  I 
long  to  kick  those  whom  my  public  duty  obliges  me  to  court !  If  I 
did  not  hope  to  get  out  of  this  country,  I  should  most  earnestly  pray 
for  immediate  death.  No  man,  I  am  sure,  ever  experienced  a  more 
wretched  existence ;  and,  after  all,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to 
save  the  country.' 

And  again,  June  8  : — 

'  My  occupation  is  now  of  the  most  unpleasant  nature,  negotiating 
and  jobbiing  with  the  most  corrupt  people  under  heaven.  I  despise  and 
jiate  myself  every  hour  for  engaging  in  such  dirty  work,  and  am  sup- 
ported only  by  the  reflection  that  without  an  Union  the  British  Empire 
must  be  dissolved.  When  it  is  impossible  to  gratify  the  unreasonable 
demands  of  our  politicians,  I  often  think  of  two  lines  of  Swift,  speaking 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  system  of  corruption, — 

'^  And  then  at  Beelzebub's  great  hall 
Complains  his  budget  is  too  small."  * 

That  the  end  justifies  the  means,  is  not  an  argument  that  would 
or  should  satisfy  a  scrupulous  moralist ;  and  the  wonder  to  our 
minds  is  why  he  undertook  the  duty  if  his  moral  sense  so  vehe- 
mently revolted  at  it.  But  here,  again,  we  have  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  his  Lordship's  conduct  is  hardly  in  keeping  with 
his  professions.  It  may  have  been  a  relief  to  him  to  contrast 
theory  with  practice  in  this  fashion,  and  by  dint  of  mental  reser- 
vation to  combine  the  self-complacency  of  conscious  rectitude 
with  the  external  advantage  of  impropriety — like  the  lady  who 
boaated  that,  bj  thoroughly  convincing  herself  before  she  did  wrong 

Ihat 
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thai  it  was  wrong,  she  kept  her  principles  intact,  though  the  indi« 
vidoal  action  might  be  exceptionable.  We  are  strongly  tempted 
to  repeat  a  well-known  exclamation  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  touching 
noble  sentiments  which  impose  no  sacrifice ;  and  we  prefer  the 
course  taken  by  Lord  Chatham,  who  refused  to  participate  in 
practices  he  was  unable  to  prevent  He  did  not  indeed,  as 
Grattan  said,  *  make  a  venal  age  unanimous  without  corrupting 
it,'  but  he  left  the  patronage,  the  secret-service  money,  and  the 
dirty  work  of  his  administration — as  one  flings  bones  to  a  dog 
— to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  a  natural  turn  for  bribery 
and  borough-mongering. 

Lord  Brougham  assures  us  that  Lord  Castlereagh  ^  had  cer- 
tainly no  direct  hand  in  the  bribery  practised.'  Yet  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Wickham  (dated  Dublin  Castle,  Jan.  2,  1799, 
and  marked  *  most  secret ')  will  be  found  this  passage j — 

*  Already  we  feel  the  want,  and  indeed  the  absolute  necessity,  of  the 
primum  mobile.  We  cannot  give  that  activity  to  the  press  which  is 
requisite.  We  have  good  materials  amongst  the  young  barristers,  but 
we  cannot  expect  them  to  waste  their  time  and  starve  into  the  bargain. 

*  I  know  the  difficulties,  and  shall  respect  them  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  extent  of  our  expenditure ;  but,  notwithstanding  every  difficulty, 
I  cannot  help  most  earnestly  requesting  to  receive  6000^  in  bank-notes 
by  the  first  messenger.' 

With  all  this  machinery  at  work,  the  difficulties  were  great ; 
and  it  still  sounds  strange  that  any  amount  of  compensation  which 
the  ministry  could  offer  should  have  induced  the  ^  managers '  to 
surrender  tbeir  position,  and,  as  it  were,  to  cut  up  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs.  But,  in  the  first  place,  they  had  just  under- 
gone a  severe  fright;  and,  although  they  put  a  bold  face  on 
matters,  and  loudly  boasted  of  their  readiness  to  fight  their  own 
battle  without  aid  from  England,  tbeir  ability  to  make  good  the 
boast  was  doubtful,  and  their  ascendency  was  palpably  on  the 
wane.  In  the  second  place,  the  proverbial  improvidence  of  the 
people,  combined  with  their  ingrained  love  of  jobbing,  made  the 
direct  and  immediate  temptation  of  a  title,  a  place,  or  a  sum 
down,  irresistible  to  the  majority.  We  are  not  talking  of  what 
Irishmen  may  be,  or  of  what  many  of  them  have  been — gentle- 
men of  the  highest  honour,  patriots  of  the  first  water,  statesmen 
of  incorruptible  integrity ;  we  refer  merely  to  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that,  owing  to  centuries  of  misgovemment  and  its  upas-like 
effects,  their  national  character  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  become  tainted  to  the  core,  and  that,  amongst  its 
most  marked  and  least  repulsive  qualities,  was  their  recklessness. 

One  of  the  most  liberal  and  farsighted  viceroy «  they  ever  had 
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wiLB  th^  famoas  Lord  Chesterfield,  nfbo,  tb  use  his  i9Wii  wordk, 
<  came  determined  to  proscribe  no  .set  of  persons,  and  to  be 
governed  by  none.'  His  impressions  are  stated  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Prior : — *  I  cannot  help  sajing  that,  except  in  jour  clareti  which 
you  are  very  anxious  should,  be  two  or  three  years  old,  you  tfaixJc 
of  two  or  three  years  hence  less  than  any  people  under  the  sun*' 
When  life  and  property  are  constantly  at  stake,  when  scarcely  si 
^neration  is  permitted  to  die  out  without  witnessing  a  rebellioo, 
«L  civil  war,  an  armed  convention,  or  an  organised  resistance  to 
authority — can  any  one  be  surprised  that  regular  industry  and 
domestic  economy  are  at  a  discount,  or  that  the  public  treasury- 
is  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  mart  where  talents  and  prin- 
ciples may  be  bartered  without  scruple  ?  The  letter  which  the 
,Right  Honourable  Lodge  Morres  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, July  14,  1798,  is  one  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  Irish 
placehunters  were  hardened  against  all  sensibility  to  shame  ; — 

^  I  have  always  looked  up  to  you  for  eveiy  virtue  that  eould  adorn 
the  most  exalted  character,  and  Imve  ever  found  them  in  >our  poeses- 
sion ;  and  to  be  esteemed  the  attached  and  unaltemble  friend  of  3'our 
Grace  is  the  highest  satisfaction  of  my  heart ;  in  that  light  I  oiPered 
my  services  to  Lord  Camden,  and  relinquished  my  party  and  broke 
them  up  ;  I  showed  the  Opposition  of  Ireland  when  and  where  to  stop, 
and  I  succeeded  ;  the  value  of  my  friendship  was  so  far  estimated  that  I 
was  desired  to  name  my  objects,  which  I  did ;  they  were  a  Commis- 
sionership  of  the  Treasury  and  a  t^eerage,  and  they  were  acceded  to.' 

'  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,'  has  been  invariably  the  cry  in 
every  agitated  or  alarmed  community ;  whether  a  plague-stricken 
city,  like  the  Florence  of  the  Decameron,  or  a  kingdom  rent  by 
factions,  like  the  Fronde.  Making  every  allowance  for  exaggerar- 
tioD,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  habits  of  the  Irish  gentry 
during  the  hialf  centnry  preceding  the  Union  were  fatal  to  self- 
control  and  self-respect.  The  most  independent  spirit  is- degraded 
in  its  own  despite  by  pecuniary  embarrassment ;  and  any  chanoe 
-visitings  of  remorse  at  having  bartered  a  conviction  or  profession 
for  a  place,  would  be  speedily  drowned  in  the  intoxication  of 
prolonged  revelry  amongst  companions  who  were  runniog  the 
same  race  of  profligacy.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Sir 
Jooiah  Barrington's  general  accuracy,  the  custom  which  he 
records  and  illustrates  of  inviting  a  party  to  drink  out  a  hogshead 
of  claret,  was  notoriously  prevalent.  ^Oastle  Raokrent,'  at  all 
events,  will  be  received  as  a  true  picture  of  manners ;  and  the 
following  document,  the  jocular  production  of  Lord  Mountjoj, 
suggests  that  Shanes  Castle  may  have  supplied  Miss  Edgeworth 
with  a  trait  or  two : — 

•  **  Hesolutions 
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*  "  Resolutions  formed  to  promoU  regidarify  at  Shams  CasHe,  at  the 

meeting  for  the  representatum  of  CgmbeUne,  Nov,  20,  1786. 

*  "  1.  That  no  noise  be  made  during  the  forenoon,  for  fear  of 
wakening  the  conipaoj. 

*  **  2.  That  there  shall  be  no  breakfast  made  after  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  nor  tea  after  one  in  the  morning. 

*  "  3.  To  inform  any  stranger  who  may  come  in  at  breakfast  that  we 
are  not  at  dinner. 

^  ^^  4.  That  no  person  be  permitted  to  go  out  airing  after  breakfast 
till  the  moon  gets  up,  for  ieaa  of  being  OTertorned  in  the  dark. 

'  '^  5.  That  the  respective  grooms  may  put  up  their  horses  after  four 
hours'  parading  before  the  hall  door  of  the  Castle. 

'  '*  6.  That  there  shall  be  one  complete  hour  between  each  meal. 

'  ^^  7.  That  all  the  company  must  assemble  at  dinner  before  the  cloth 
18  removed. 

*  *^  8.  That  supper  may  not  be  called  for  till  five  minutes  after  the 
last  glass  of  daret. 

*  ^'  9.  That  no  gentleman  be  permitted  to  drink  more  than  three 
bottles  of  hock  at  or  after  supper. 

*  <'  10.  That  all  M.P.8  shall  aaaemble  oa  post^days  in  the  cofiee- 
reom  at  fimr  o'clock  to  frank  letters."  ' 

Barrington  states  that,  when  the  Union  was  under  discussion, 
Lonl  Castlereagh  invited  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  staunchetft 
supporters,  of  ^  fighting  families/  to  a  dinner,  at  which  a  formal 
proposal  was  made  by  Sir  John  Blaquicre,  and  received  with 
acclamation,  that  they  should  make  the  measure  a  personal 
question,  and  compel  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  accept  the 
arbitrament  of  the  pistol  or  the  sword.  Mr.  H.  Grattan,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  his  father,  confirms  the  statement,  and  adds,  ^  It  was 
said  they  had  singled  out  their  men ;  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
should  attack  George  Ponsonby ;  Corry,  Mr.  Grattan ;  Daly, 
Mr.  Plnnket ;  Toler,  Mr.  Bushe ;  and  Martin,  Mr.  Goold.' 

Now  in  what  manner,  according  to  both  Mr.  H.  Grattan  and 
Barrington,  did  the  patriots  prepare  to  baffle,  defeat,  and  expose 
this  nefarious  conspiracy  against  their  own  lives  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  beloved  country  ?  Did  they  rely  on  the  sound- 
ness of  their  cause,  on  the  force  of  reason,  on  the  immutable 
principles  of  truth  and  justice?  They  knew  their  countrymen 
too  well.  They  called  a  conntermeeting  at  Lord  Charlemont's, 
and  resolved  to  employ  the  same  weapons  as  their  adversaries. 
They  were  to  be  bribed  and  bullied.  They  resolved  to  bribe 
and  bully  in  their  turn  :-— 

'  One  of  the  plans,'  continues  Mr.  H.  Grattan,  '  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  the  opposition,  was  to  bring  into  Parliament  members  to  vote 
against  the  Union;  it  amounted  in  fact,  to  a  project  to  outbuy  the 
Minister,  which  in  it:*elf  «*as    unwise,   injudicious,   and  almost  im- 
practicable, 
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practicable,  and  in  which  they  were  sure  to  be  behind  the  Government. 
A  second  pkn  was  their  literary  war ;  this,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  good, 
but  it  came  too  late  and  was  too  feeble  a  weapon  at  such  a  crisis.  The 
third  plan  was  to  meet  the  Castle  Club,  and  fight  them  at  their  own 
weapons*  This  wo«Id  have  proved  tiie  most  effective  and  deadly  of  the 
three  plans,  but  it  was  hazardous,  and  in  principle  it  could  scarcely  be 
sanctioned ;  and  was  acted  upon  but  in  one  instance  (that  of  Mr.  Grattan 
and  Mr.  Coriy),  and  the  meeting  at  Charlemont  House  rejected  it.' 

He  states  thbt  his  ikther  inclined  towards  the  fighting  scheme  ; 
and  Barringtbn,  wbo  thinks  that  either  plan,  if  spiritedly  exe* 
cnted,  Mrould  have  defeated  the  Minister,  owns  with  a  sigh, 
that  ^tfae  stfppotters  of  the  Union  indisputably  showed  more 
personal  spirit  than  their  opponents  durino;  the  ensuing  session/ 
Mr.  H.  Grattan  remarks :  ^  it  is  possible  if  two  or  three  courtiers 
bad  been  killed,  the  Union  might  have  been  prevented :  un- 
questionably Lord  Clare  and  Lonl  Castlereagh  deserved  to  die.' 
This  specnfation  is  thrown  out  as  carelessly  as  if  the  writer  was 
merely  repeating  Sydney  Smith's  comic  suggestion,  that  railway 
carriages  would  never  be  left  unlocked  until  a  bishop  was  burnt 
in  ohe  of  them.  Nor  does  either  of  these  representatives  of  Irish 
feelings  and  opinion  seem  to  know  that  their  fighting  scheme  is 
neither  mor^  nor  less  than  a  modified  version  of  Bobadil's.  *  We 
would  challenge  twenty  of  the  enemy ;  they  could  not  in  honour 
refuse.  Well,  we  would  kill  them  I  challenge  twenty  more  I 
kill  them  I  twenty  more  ;  kill  them  too  !  and  so  on.'  The  truth 
is,  the  scheme  was  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the  period  ; 
and  the '  Irish  laws  of  duelling  seemed  framed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  encouraging  bullies  and  neutralising  any  incidental 
good  which  has  been  supposed  to  result  from  the  practice.  Any 
anxiety  for  an  explanation  or  accommodation  on  the  part  of  either 
seconds  or  principals  was  thought  to  betray  a  lack  of  courage. 
Challenges  were  given  or  provoked  by  way  of  mere  bravado  ;  and 
what  would  now  be  considered  the  most  indefensible  irregularities^ 
were  permitted  on  the  ground. 

In  the  duel  between  Lord  Clare,  then  Attorney-General,  and 
Curran,  the  parties  were  left  to  fire  when  they  chose.  *  I  never,* 
said.  Curran,  ^  saw  any  one  whose  determination  seemed  more 
malignant  than  Fitzgibbon's.  After  I  had  fired,  he  took  aim  at 
me  for  at  least  half  a  minute ;  and  on  its  proving  ineffectual,  I 
could  not  help  exclaiming  to  him,  It  was  not  your  fault,  Mr. 
Attorney — you  were  deliberate  enough.' 

In  the  duel  between  Corry  and  Grattan,  Corry  was  wounded  at 
the  first  fire,  yet  they  went  on  covering  each  with  their  second 
pistols,  each  wishing  to  reserve  his  fire,  until  it  was  arranged 
that  both  should  fire  at  a  signal,  which  they  did,  and  missed. 

The 
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The  duel  between  Alcock  and  Coldclough,  which  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  several  hundred  freeholders  and  eight  or  ten  county 
magistrates,  was  preceded  by  a  discussion  whether,  one  of  the 
combatants  being  near  sighted,  neither  should  wear  spectacles  or 
both«  *  Without  my  glasses ! '  exclaimed  the  near-sighted  com- 
batant ;  ^  I  could  not  see  to  shoot  a  man  at  twelve  paces,  if  it  was 
my  own  father/ 

Martin  tried  the  temper  of  George  Robert  Fitzgerald's  con- 
cealed armour  by  dis^la]^ging  two  holster  pistols  pointblank 
against  his  ribs.  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  detection  and 
exposure  of  this  notorious  bully's  cowardly  and  treacherous  mode 
of  6ghting,  he  retained  a  footing  in  society  till  he  was  hanged. 

The  climax  of  unreason  was  reached  in  Curran's  affair  with 
Major  Hobart,  thea  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Curran,  having  been 
afironted  by  a  man  named  Oifford,  declared  ^he  would  rather  do 
without  fighting  all  his  life  than  fight  such  a  fellow;'  but  as 
Gifford  was  a  revenue  officer,  maintaixied  that  Major  Hobart  should 
dismiss  him  for  his  impertinence,  or  fight  in  his  place.  The 
Secretary  demurred,  and  on  Curran's  insisting,  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  Lord  Carhampton,  the  commander-in-chief,  who  decided 
it  thus  :  'A  secretary  of  state  fighting  for  an  exciseman  would  be 
rather  a  bad  precedent,  but  a  major  in  the  King's  service  is. 

Pugnacious  by  profession,  and  must  fight  anybody  that  asks  him.' 
^bey  exchanged  shots  without  harm  to  either.  In  one  remark- 
able instance.  Lord  Carhampton,  the  Colonel  Luttrell  of  Mid- 
dlesex celebrity,  did  not  abide  by  his  own  maxim  ;  for  he  refused 
to  fight  his  father,  not  because  he  was  his  father,  but  because 
he  was  not  a  gentleman. 

Station,  however  grave,  was  not  claimed  or  accepted  as  a  bar. 
The  Provost  of  the  College,  Hutchinson,  fought  Doyle,  a  Master 
in  Chancery  ;  and  when  a  pupil  asked  his  advice  about  a  course 
of  legal  study,  replied,  ^  Buy  a  case  of  good  pistols,  learn  the  use 
of  them,  and  they  will  get  you  on  faster  than  Feame  or  Black- 
stone.'  Toler  (Lord  Norbury)  followed  this  method  so  success- 
fully that  he  was  said  to  have  shot  up  into  preferment  A  curious 
specimen  of  his  language  has  been  preserved,  along  with  many 
other  curious  traits  of  Irish  manners,  by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  : 
^  Had  I  (said  Toler)  heard  a  man  out  of  doors  using  such  lan- 
g'uage  as  that  by  which  the  honourable  member  (George  Pon- 
sonby)  has  violated  the  decorum  of  Parliament,  1  would  have 
seized  the  ruffian  by  the  throat  and  dragged  him  to  the  ground.' 

The  only  gleam  of  good  sense  in  their  code  of  honour  was  the 
<x>mmon  understanding  that  no  a£Front  was  implied  in  a  joke, 
as  when,  in  a  debate  on  the  Sinecure  Bill,  Curran  declared  he 
was  the  guardian  of  his  own  honour ;  and  Sir  Boyle  Roche  re- 

Vol.  105.— iVo.  209.  D  torted, 
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torted,  *'  Then  the  Honourable  Gentleman  holds  a  very  pretty 
sinecure,  and  has  taken  the  wrong  side/ 

It  was  consequently  not  grossly  improbable  that  some  such 
scheme  as  that  mentioned  by  Grattan  and  Barrington  should 
have  been  meditated ;  but  it  was  absurd  to  father  it  on  Lord  Cas* 
tlereagh,  who  combined  a  polished  calmness  of  demeanour  with 
imperturbable  courage.  He  coolly  and  almost  contemptuously 
replied  to  an  unparliamentary  provocation  from  Grattan : — 

'  Every  one  must  be  sensible  that  if  any  personal  quarrel  were  desired, 

any  insulting  language  used  publicly  where  it  could  not  be  met  as  it 

.  deserved,  was  the  way  to  prevent  and  not  to  produce  such  a  rencounter/ 

One  story  currently  related,  and  generally  believed  amongst 
his  ill-wishers,  was,  that  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  who 
had  stood  out  for  higher  terms  fell  ill,  and  was  visited  in  his 
sick-room  by  his  Lordship,  who  announced  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  accede  to  them.  '  It  is  too  late,  my  Lord,'  said  the 
invalid ;  '  I  have  been  at  the  point  of  death,  and  I  made  a  vow 
that,  if  ever  I  got  well,  I  would  lay  all  that  has  passed  between 
us  before  the  House  of  Commons/  *  And  if  you  do,'  replied 
Lord  Castlereagh,  '  I  will  give  you  the  lie  direct  first,  and  shoot 
you  afterwards.'  Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  a  somewhat 
similar  anecdote  traditionally  recorded  of  Wilkes,  on  Luttrell's 
threatening  to  expose  him  from  the  hustings. 

The  Irish  Parliament  met  on  January  22,  1799,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Union,  already  broached  in  the  British  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  was  made  the  subject  of  an  animated  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  arose  on  an  amendment  to  the  address 
moved  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  *That  the  House  would  be  ready  to 
enter  into  any  measure  short  of  surrendering  their  free,  resident, 
and  independent  Legislature,  as  established  in  1782.'  The  point 
on  which  the  Opposition  principally  relied  was  the  incompetency 
of  Parliament  to  entertain  the  question.  The  debate  continued 
without  intermission  twenty-one  hours,^  from  Tuesday,  January  22, 
4  P.M.,  to  Wednesday,  January  23,  1  p.m.,  when  the  division  took 
place,  and  the  numbers  were  105  for  the  amendment  and  106 
against,  giving  the  Government  a  majority  of  one. 

All  sorts  of  stories  were  afloat  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
noajority  was  obtained.     The  Opposition  organs  asserted   that, 

•  The  longest  debates,  says  Mr.  Ross,  ever  known  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
were  those  on  the  Walcheren  expediUon  in  1810 ;  on  the  committal  of  Sir  F. 
Bordett  to  the  Tower  in  the  same  year ;  and  on  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831 .  In  the 
first  the  fourth  division  took  place  about  8  A.if.  on  the  following  day ;  the  second 
also  lasted  fifteen  hours ;  and  in  the  hist  Mr.  Ferffuaaon  found  the  House  still 
sitting  between  seyen  and  eight  in  the  monung,  when  he  came  down  to  take  his 
seat  for  the  debate  of  the  ensuing  night. 

whilst 
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whilst  die  debate  was  proceeding,  Mr.  Cooke,  the  Under-Secretaij^ 
was  obsenred  in  close  commanication  with  Mr.  Trench,  afterwards 
Lord  Ashtown,*  who;  having  spoken  strongly  for  the  amendment, 
voted  against  it ;  and  such  things  had  been  far  from  rare  in  that 
assembly.  Sir  Henry  Cavendish  was  famous  for  the  accuracy  of 
die  reports  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  from  the  House 
to  the  Castle.  One  evening  the  Lord-Lieutenant  asked  Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe  whether  Sir  Henry  had  been  taking  notes  ? 
*  1  believe/  said  Sir  Hercules,  ^  he  has  been  taking  either  notbs 
or  ready  money,  but  I  don't  know  which.' 

The  day  following,  on  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  moving  to  expunge, 
a  paragraph  front  the  Address,  the  contest  was  renewed  with 
increased  asperity,  the  Castle  party  accusing  the  Opposition  of 
having  *  unfurled  the  bloody  flag  of  rebellion,'  and  the  Opposition 
denouncing  Ministers  for  ^  flinging  abroad  the  banner  of  prosti- 
tution, corruption^  and  apostacy.'  Lord  Castlereagh  made  a 
speech  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  demolished  Ponsonby, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Ponsonby's,  was  a  dead  failure.  ^  Li  the 
course  of  the  debate,'  writes  Lord  Comwallis,  *  Mr.  Smith,  son  to 
one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  delivered  a  very  fine  and 
complete  argument,  which  made  very  great  impression.'  Bar- 
rington  says : — 

'  Mr.  Egan  trampled  down  the  metaphorical  sophistries  of  Mr. 
William  Smith.  Such  reasoning  he  called  rubbish,  and  such  reasonere 
were  seaveogers.  Like  a  dray  hone  he  galloped  over  all  his  opponents, 
plunging  and  kicking  and  overthrowing  all  before  him*  No  member 
on  that  night  pronounced  a  more  sincere,  clumsy,  and  powerful  oration. 
Of  matter  he  had  abundance — of  language  he  made  no  selection ;  and 
he  was  aptly  compared  to  the  Trojan  horse,  sounding  as  if  he  had  armed 
men  within  him.* 

The  debate  again  lasted  through  the  night,  and  it  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  that  the  House  divided.  The  Ministers  had 
only  105 ;  the  Opposition,  who  had  withdrawn  to  the  Court  of 
Requests,  111.  Egan,  the  ^  dray  horse '  of  the  debate — a  coarse, 
bluff,  red-&ced  fellow — was  the  last  who  entered.  '  His  exulta- 
tiim,'  says  Barrington,  ^  knew  no  bounds.  As  No.  110  was  an- 
nounced, he  stopped  a  moment  at  the  bar,  flourished  a  great  stick 
which  he  had  in  his  hand  over  his  head,  and  with  the  voice  of  a 
Stentor  cried  out,  ^'  And  I'm  a  hundred  and  eleven !" ' 

In  the  exultation  of  the  moment,  and  in  evil  hour  for  his  cause, 

*  Another  Tersion  was  that  Trench  had  stood  oat  fbr  a  peerage,  and  that, 
shordy  before  the  division,  Lord  Castlereagh  handed  him  a  scrap  of  paper  con- 
taining noierely  the  name  of  the  place  from  which  the  title,  as  originally  proposed, 
was  to  be  taken.  Trench  wrote  *  Ashtown '  instead,  and  retomed  the  paper. 
Lord  Castlereagh  nodded,  and  the  bargain  was  complete. 

D  2  Mr. 
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TAf,  Poniionbj  nttempted  to  iidpr^v^his  victory  by  pledgiog  the 
Hous^'ty^vdf'teyglyb  up  ihfe*  undoubted  birthright  of  Irifthmeo^  an 
IrrdeT)i^tid\skit'PiLri?anient<i  imd'-be'  vrjx%  on'  the  <vfei^  of  nuaeess 
iif\\QtL  one  of  ^therlil,  Mr.'W.  C.  !Fot|eioiie,  objected  to  such  a 
pledge^  and  carried  with  him  three  or  four  others  of  the  band. 
Fbh^onby  foiMifd  bis  'flank  t(<tiMdl;  aaii  mtbdrsw  his  iresidtition 
amid^^  th«  SMfCM  'ttid  taonlsf^f  thid  artv«rse>jpinlabx.  Mt  was  a 
retreat  aft^  a  ttctbiy^'ekdaTm^Sir  Hsbiif  CAvendisl^^^ 
kett  munhiiVed^aa  tbey-bt<ykt  ttp-^'   .:•   _      .    • 

•    Uii'MiHtef!  rfn  liiaf  g^Io^  of  ftrmtei-  ^lonott**  •  > ' 

'    By  this  tmbeedlnp,  ni0h,'iaiiid'd«tpbraiiSieiileifdBe.'    > 

'  T*Jie  Hovise  of  I^brds'  hid' faidUfiM+'^nfeilain^l' the  project-; 
yet,  without  waiting  for' the  MihistfetJal  defeat  bii  t!ie  25tb,  Lpitl 
Comwallis'bad  come  i6  iKe 'dottcTuSidh  llbat  ihtf  attempt  must' be 
abandoned  for  the  present.  Oil  Jatiti^ty  ^rd  he  had  written  tp 
the  DuTce'  of  Porfland  to  this  effect.  *'Biit  hisi  eheiigies  ^ose  as 
the  difficulties  iocreased,  and'althbugh'he  ne\'«r  ceased 'com- 
plaining of  the  disagreeable  Vofk  forced"  npon  him,  he  went 
through  it  manfulty  aiid  with  ah  inalterable  determination  to 
succeed.  Gov^erhmeht  inBjaehC6  W}^r  l^tk^in^d  to  th6  bttermost ; 
prompt  compliance  was  demanded  as  the  condition  of  rem^- 
ing  in  office,  and  both  bribes  and  promises  Were  distributed  witli 
unprecedented  profusion.  Lotd  Comwallls  kne^  that  What 
Walpole  said  of  the  English  Jacobites/ was  true  of  the  noisiest 
of  th^.Irish.  patriots,  *  All  these  men  have  their  price;'  and  he 
bad  made  u]i  his  mind  to  pay  it  rathet  than  be  baffled  in  a  scheme 
on.  which,  like  the  English  Minister,  He  hAd  set  hii  heart  and 
staked 'his  reputation.  In  a  ihemorandum  djrawti  up  by  Lord 
Ccistlereagh,  th^  interested  Qpjpositfoti  is  reiiiolved  into  its  ele^- 
ihents :  the  Tborough  proprietor*;  the  pritnary  and  secondary 
interests  in  the  county'representatioh;  the 'holders  of  seats  by 
purchase  ;  the  batrisiefs  in  Parli'atn^ni,  fifty 'in  number  ;  and  in- 
dividuals connected  by  resideiice  'or  property  With  Dublin.  His 
calculation  Was  that,  after  savib^  some  of  these  interests  as  much 
as  possible  by  alterations  in  the  details  of  the  measure,  rather 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half  would  be  required  to  buy  them  off. 
No  less  a  sum  than'  1,^60,0(X)/.  was  subsequently  toted  to  Com* 
pensate  the  boroaghholders;  and  the  loode  <A  distributioii  gave 
plausibility  to  the  thei^e  that  most  of  it  was  meant  and  accepted 
as  a  bribe. 

Each  borough  was  valued  at  15,000f.,  which  was  proportionally 
distributed.  Thus,  of  the  15,000/.  paid  for  Tuam,  Lord  Qan- 
inorris  got  14,000/.  and  the  Hon*  W.  Yelverton  lOOO/. ;  of  that 
for  Knocklofty,  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  13,862/.  IOjt.,  Sir  George 
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Shee  1137/.  10^.  Lord  DownsUre  received,  for  seven  ^eaUf  and 
Lord  Ely  fbr  sjk.  The  AbifiQQl^  pajr^bje  fpr  tbo«Q  boroughs 
in  which  members  of  the,  EpiiScopfi^l  body  ii7eKe;int(ereBted  ix^ 
right  of  their  eeies,  was-pai^  to  the .  Con^mas^iQnfirs  qf  First 

Froitt.      ^  '.      V     '    .       '  '      ■',  •  r     '.-■  -  .  -I 

There  is  onAaodttcily  m  thiii!<piocfE)^ng^^hpifjl^.;|ta^tle9,i^f4 
JmauM^  indeed^  asgr^ed  ihibt  tbQ  p«itrqq9i  fof  filsfi/B^h^tf.  Gattoi^ 
and  Old  Saxum^  might  b^  bQi>g)»(  i^ff^  but  ibis  l^  a  v^y  differ*. 
ent  thing  from  treating  the  entire  b!itNEoagh..repre|ientaUpn  of  a 
nation  as  private  propearty,,  an^d  descendixig  pa  the  valuation  ot 
shares  and  fractions^  Tb9^i  .tisan$acjt)k>]\  was  smpUo^cd  by  the 
British  Pariiantent^  and :  bfsars.testtfaoqy  both  tQ  i\\^  Ifipc  notions 
of  the-  tijoo^s .  ajg4.  ^.  i<up|fcinpqy .  of,  J?itt,  Pja^holders,  ndth 
varipu^  other  pos^fsors  or  daim/e^nts  of  vested  interests  likely  to 
sufiei^frosgi.  th^UnioPy  :vc}ife,aI^p.fQ;OQpensated ;  and  Mr.  H»  iSrattai^ 
ttatesj  ;Oa  his  &ti^r%  auth^itiy^  !tha^>of  all  the  eveqtuat  i^upporters 
of  tb«  Uaion  m  the  Honse  of  Cpmmpn^,  th^re.wer^  only  ^pven 
who  w^re  not  bribed  in  some  shape*  Certain  it  seems  thajt,  out 
of  the .  bairisters  wbo<  stpod  by  the  Ministry,  three-fourths  were 
promoted  or  preferrad,  soofier  or  later.  It  was  currently,  though 
absurdly,  reported  tbat  nearlv  three  hundred  Peerages  were  pro- 
mised to  carry  the  English  Reform  BiTI,  How  many  promises 
of  this  sort  were  given  by  difieient  agents  of  the  Oistle  to  carry 
the  Union,  we  cannot  pretend  U>  caTcuJate;  but  we  know  that 
forty-two  Irish  peerages  or,  proBnotions  U)  tb^  Trish  Peerage^ 
besides  five  English,  were  c6nterred  on  its  suppprters.  .   ! 

Py  the  opening  of  the  nex^  s^ssion^  the  Jast.pf  the  Irish  Parliaf,' 
mept,  the  preparatipns  were  complete  \  bi^t  the  Ministers  had 
resolved  to  feel  their  way  before  c;ommitting  themselves,  and"  the 
Viceroy's  speech  was  silent  on  the  all-absorbing  sul^ject.  Th^^ 
Opposition  were  the  first  to  break  grppind  and  challenge  the 
conflict,  by  moving  an  amendment  declaratory  of  the  resolution  ot 
Parliament  to  abide  by  the  .Constitution  of  1782.  A  debate 
envied,  in  which  the  appeals  to  reason  were  almost  all  on  one  side  [ 
bat  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  and  the  subsequent  debates 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  invective  and  declamation  that 
exist  in  any  language  were  called  forth  on  the  other.  Plunkett 
pre-eminently  distinguished  himself  in  this  line ; — 

*  The  two  Parliaments  may  clash  I  So  in  Great  Britain  msy  King 
and  Parliament ;  but  we  see  they  never  do  so  injuriously.  There  are 
principles  of  repukion !  yes ;  but  there  are  principles  of  attraction,  and 
Iran  these  the  enlightened  statesman  extracts  the  prinoiple  by  which  the 
countries  are  to  be  harmoniously  governed.  As  soon  would  I  listen  to 
the  shallow  observer  of  nature,  who  should  say  there  is  a  centrifugal 
force  impressed  on  our  globe,  and  therefore,  lest  we  should  be  hurried 
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into  the  void  of  space,  ve  ought  to  rush  into  die  centre  to  be  consumed 
there.  No ;  I  say  to  this  rash  arraigner  of  the  dispensations  of  the 
Almighty,  there  are  impulses  from  whose  wholesome  opposition  eternal 
wisdom  has  declared  the  law  by  which  we  revolve  in  our  proper  sphere, 
and  at  our  proper  distance.  So  I  say  to  the  political  visionary — from 
the  opposite  forces  which  you  object  to  I  see  the  wholesome  law  of 
imperial  connexion  derived — I  see  the  two  countries  preserving  their 
due  distance  from  each  other,  generating  and  imparting  heat,  and  light, 
and  life,  and  health,  and  vigour ;  and  I  will  abide  by  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  ages  which  are  passed,  in  preference  to  the  specula- 
tions of  any  modem  philosopher.' 

The  freedom  of  speech  then  allowed  or  taken  may  be  inferred 
from  snch  language  as  this : — 

'  The  example  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  inimitable  in  its  vices, 
may  deceive  the  noble  Lord  (Castlereagh).  The  Minister  of  England 
has  his  faults;  he  abandoned  in  his  latter  years  the  principles  of  reform, 
by  professing  which  he  had  obtained  the  early  confidence  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  in  the  whole  of  his  political  conduct  he  has  shown  himself 
haughty  and  intractable ;  btit  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  shown 
himself  by  nature  endowed  with  a  towering  and  transoendant  intellect, 
and  that  the  vastneas  of  his  moral  resources  keeps  pace  with  the  magni- 
fioence  and  unboundedness  of  his  projects.  I  thank  God  that  it  b  much 
more  easy  for  him  to  transfer  his  apostacy  and  his  insolence,  than  his 
comprehension  and  saeacity  ;  and  I  feel  the  safety  of  my  country  in  the 
wretched  feebleness  of  her  enemy.  I  cannot  fear  that  the  Constitution, 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  wisdom  of  sages  and  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  patriots  and  of  heroes,  is  to  be  smitten  to  its  centre  by  such  a 
gceen  and  limber  twig  as  this.' 

This  ^  green  and  limber  twig '  had  been  eight  years  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  continued  rising  in  reputation  and  authority  till  he  was 
one  of  the  four  or  five  real  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  Europe, 

Mr.  H.  Grattan  states  as  a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge  that 
Bushe,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  thus  pourtrayed  his  own  feelings 
after  rejecting  the  overtures  of  the  Treasury :  *  I  threw  myself  in 
my  chair,  and  for  a  moment  almost  doubted  whether  it  was  right  in 
me  to  keep  in  such  a  state  so  many  human  beings,  when  I  thought 
of  the  splendid  offers  I  had  refused — ofiers  that  astonished,  almost 
bewildered  ma*  His  talents  prevented  him  from  suffering  for 
his  int^^ity,  and  they  were  never  displayed  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  these  debates.  We  can  only  spare  room  for  a  single 
extract : — 

'  What  b  it  we  are  called  upon  to  give  up?  I  speak  not  of  national 
pride  or  dignity ;  I  declaim  not  upon  theoretical  advantages ;  but  I  tdl 
you  that  you  are  called  upon  to  give  up  that  municipal  parliament  which 
has  procured  you  within  the  memory  of  you  all  municipal  advantages 
which  no  foreign  parliament  can  supply.    We  hear  of  nothing  but 
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impeml  topics.  Grood  God  I  is  the  Parliament  nothing  but  an  instru- 
ment of  taxation  ?  Is  nothing  understood  of  a  House  of  Commons  but 
that  it  is  an  engine  for  raising  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  subject, 
and  throwing  it  into  the  co&rs  of  the  Crown  ?  Take  up  any  volume 
of  jour  statutes  upon  that  table,  you  will  find  the  Municipal  Acts  of 
Fiarliament  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  forty  to  one  to  the  Imperial. 
What  has,  within  the  memory  of  many  men  alive,  changed  the  &ce  of 
your  laud?  What  has  covered  a  country  of  pasture  with  tillage? 
What  has  intersected  an  impassable  country  with  roads?  What  has 
nearly  connected  by  inland  navigation  the  eastern  channel  with  the 
western  ocean?  A  resident  parliament*  This  is  not  theory:  look  at 
your  statutes  and  your  journals,  and  there  is  not  one  of  those  improve- 
ments which  you  cannot  trace  to  some  document  of  your  own  public 
spirit  now  upon  that  table,  and  to  no  other  source  or  cause  under  heaven. 
Can  this  be  supplied  in  Westminster  ?  Could  a  Committee  of  this 
House  make  a  road  in  Yorkshire?  No  $  nothing  can  supply  a  resident 
parlkment  watching  over  national  improvement,  seizing  opportunities^ 
eDecmraging  mann&cture,  commeroey  science,  education,  and  agricul- 
tnre^  applying  instant  remedy  to  instant  mischief,  mixing  with  the  con- 
stituent body,  catching  the  sentiment  of  the  public  mind,  reflecting 
piihUc  opinion,  acting  upon  its  impulse  and  r^ulating  its  excess.' 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  sitting  was  the  entry  of 
Grattan,  who  had  been  out  of  parliament  since  1797.  He  had 
been  elected  for  Wicklow  while  the  debate  was  proceeding.  The 
return  was  signed  between  twelve  and  one  of  that  very  morning. 
According  to  his  son,  the  messenger  arrived  at  his  house  in 
Dublin  about  five.  Grattan  had  been  vary  ill,  and  was  then 
in  bed,  and  turning  round,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Oh  I  have  they  come  ? 
why  will  they  not  let  me  die  in  peace  V  With  difficulty  he  was 
got  ont  of  bed  and  dressed.  He  went  into  the  parlour,  loaded 
his  pistols,  and  put  them  into  his  pocket,  apprehending,  it  is 
alleged,  *  that  he  might  be  attacked  by  the  Union  party  and  be 
assassinated.*  He  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  put  into  a 
sedan-chair.  He  entered  the  House  about  seven,  supported  by 
Mr.  W..B.  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  and.  took  his  seat 
on  the  second  opposition  bench.  It  was  remembered  that  Lord 
Chatham  entered  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  last  time  leaning  on 
his  son,  William,  and  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Mahon ;  and  Grattan's 
enemies  laughed  at  the  scene  as  theatrical  and  got  up.  His 
friends  recriminated  that  his  late  arrival  was  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  delay  the  return.  He  rose  about  seven  and  delivered, 
sitting,  an  obviously  premeditated  oration,  marked  by  many  of 
his  wonted  merits  and  defects :  his  mastery  of  his  subject,  his 
splendid  imagination,  his  close  logic,  his  earnestness,  his  love 
of  antithesis,   his   redundancy  of  metaphor,   not   unfrequently 
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mixed  and  overstrained,  and  the  constitutional  intemperance  of 
language  which  has  descended  to  his  biographer. 

^  ^^  Well/'  he  exclaimed,  '^  the  minister  has  destroyed  the  constitution. 
To  destroy  is  ea«y :  the  edifices  of  the  mind,  like  the  &brics  of  marble,, 
require  an  age  to  build,  but  ask  on}y  minutes  to  precipitate ;  and  as  ^he 
fall  of  both  is  an  effort  of  no  time,  so  neither  is  U  9,  business  of  any 
strength ;  a  pickaxe,  and  a  common  labourer,  will  do  the  one — a  little 
lawyer,  a  little  |»inip^<a  wiclied  mini8ter«  the  other/'.* 

Conry  replied^  and  replied  bitterly ;  but  their  grand  passage 
of  arms  was  postpbned  tffl  the  14th  of  February,  wheti,  the  House 
being  in  Committee,  thej^  could  speak  as  often  as  they  chose.  It 
had  been  sworn  before  a  Committee  of  the  Lords,  that  Grattan 
had  been -in  treasonable  communication  with  some  leaders  or 
promoters  of  the  rebellion  tit  bis  country  seat  He  admitted  the 
interview,  but  denied  the  complicity.  The  Loixls  in  their 
Report  took  the  least  favourable  view  bf  his  conduct ;  and  but 
for  Lonl  Castlereagh*s  hiterpbsitiori,  a  Committee  of  the  Commons 
would  have  done '  the  same.  Lord  Brougbaan  states  that  this, 
coming  to  Grattan's  knowledge,  subsequently  prevented  his 
pushing  a  quarrel  with  hiir  generous  adversary  to  extremities. 
The  charge  or  suspicion  ^as  tob  good  a  weapon  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  Corry  employed  it  without  mercy  or  compunction.  He 
thus  brought  upon  himself  the  well-known  diatribe  beginning : 
'  I  will  not  call-him  villain,  because  it  is  unparliamentary  and  he 
is  a  priVy  councftlor;  I  will  not  call  hrm  fool,  because  be 
happen^  to  be  Chancellbr  of  the  Exchequer.'  The  best  version  is 
that  of  Mr,  Charles  Phillips,  which  difiers  materially  from  the 
one  in  the  cbllected  edition' of  Grattan's  speeches  :-^ 

'  My  guilt  or  innocence  have  little  to  do  with  the  question  here. — 
T  roM  with  therisiDg  fortuncs'of  my  country — •!  am  willing  to  die  with 
her  expiring'  liberties.  To  the  voice  of  the  people  I  will  bow,  but 
never  shall  I  Hubmit  to  the  oaUimniei  of  an  individoel  hired  to  betray 
them  and  slander  rae.  The  itidispositian  of  my  liody  has  left  me 
perhaps  no  means  but  that  of  lying  down  with  f&llen  Ireland  and 
recording  upon  her  tomb  my  dying  testimony  against  the  flagitious 
corruption  ttiat  has  murdered  her  indepenaence.  ....  The  right 
honoumbl^  gentleman '  has  suggested  examples  which  I  should  have 
slmnned,  and  exttmples  which  I  should  have  Mlbwed.  I  shall  never 
fbllow  his,  and  I  have  ever  avoided  it  I  shall  never  foe  ambitious  tO' 
purchase  public  seorn  by  private  infiuny — ^the  lighter  cliaract^is  of  the 
model  have  as  little  chance  of  weaning  me  from  the  habits  of  a  life 
spent,  if  not  exhausted,  in  the  cause  of  my  native  land.  Am  I  to* 
renounce  those  habits  now  for  ever,  and  at  the  beck  of  whom?  I 
should  rather  say  of  what — half  a  minister — half  a  monkey — a  'prentice 
politician,  and  a  master  coxcomb.    He  has  told  you  that  what  he  said 
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of  me  here,  he  would  say  any  whei«»  I  believe  he  would  say  thus  of 
me  in  any  place  where  he  thought  himself  ^e  in  saying,  it, — ^Nothing* 
can  limit  his  calumnies  but  his  fears — in  parliament  he  has  calumniated 
me  to-night,  in  the  king;'i»  courts  he  would  c&lumniate  me  to-morrow  j 
but  had  he  said  or  dared  to  insinuate  one  lialf  as  npucl^  elsewhere,  the 
indignant  spirit  of  an  honest  man  would  have  answered  t)ie  yille  ^d 
venal  slanderer  with — ^a  blow.*  <*     .         ; 

A  duel  ensued,  Corvy^wms  vrcmndedin'the^ileft  attti;  andtHwi 
occulted tbeatraoigo manceuvre  of  wbidti. we .have.l|}r^a|dy  »pben. 
Giattan  told  b^s  soi^.  that  he  fired  his  second  pistol  oyer  QoiTy'a 
head»  and  did  not  koow  whether.  Corry  finod .  Wpj  at  all. 
The  day  following  G rattan  iorced  bis  way  inijp  .bis .  wounded 
advATaary's  room  to  ofTor  bU  band,  and  Corry  turning  round ,  to 
bis  brother .  said :  ^  Ed^ward,  this  i«  Mr..  Grat^an^  who  will  shoot 
you  if  yon  do  anything  wropg/ . 

Mr*  Henry  Grattan,  who  profea^a  to  have  witqesiied.  tj^se 
tbii^,  ox  to  have  drawM  fajs  informajtio^  from  tl^e  fonnt^io-head, 
is  an  amiable  and  bono^raUe  man,  incapable  pf.  a. wilful  mis* 
statementi although. tbe inost viqlontof  ppliticiaas, pnd  peculiarly 
liable  to  what  JBapon  calls  «>  prejudicate  opinion.  Bat  taking 
only  what  is  cQn&rnv^  by  calmer  testimony^  what,  curious  com- 
pounds of  ibead  and  hearty  of  rigbjt  and  wrong,  pi  r^f^nse  a^d  non- 
sense, of  galL  and  boney»  of  imjpulse  and  pri(n9i]Ue»  of  genius  and 
absnridity,  were  these  (with  all  their  iiFiuUf)  great  Icishmen ; 
whqse  dimensions  syrell,  instefid  of  c^miiyiabing,  to  .,tbe  .mind'-s 
eye^  when  we  conten^pl^t^  tbem  through  the  )hase  of  ,b^f  a 
centfiry  as  relics^  and  illustrsitions  of  the  psst,*   ,  .  ,    .  • . 

In  reference  tp  tJhe  ^affair  between  Cony,  and  Grattan,  Lord 
Comwallis  writes : — 

*  Garry  very  unwisely  made  another  attack  on  Oratitan,  who  had 
mtberthe  advantage  afterwards  in  his  replies,  withie^peek  to  abuse, 
and  then  womided  him  (Cany)  in  theann,  in  ameelidgni  the  Pfaoenax 
Pbrfc.  This  is  valueky,  and  tends  rather  to  raise  GrraAtan^  whe  was  as 
low  befdveas  hisjeneiaies  eoold  wislu' 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Sir  Boyle  Rdclie,  as  usual^ 
bore  otf  the  palm  in  blundering  wit.  On. its  being  sharply 
objected  that  Epgland  and  Ireland  were  too  closely  2:elatec]L  to  be 
united  in  the  indissoluble  tie,  be  retorted  thu^  •*  itbere  were  no 

■  ■■      ■'■■     ■■...».,  .!■■■>      « .»      .i.l.r  i»  I     ,,       .* m,** I      I .^ 

*  No  one,  titttr  raading  Mr.  Charles  Plnllips's  'Sp^meas  of  IriiAi  Bloqirenee/ 
wiU  dispute  the  title  of  such  spiers  as  Gmtaa,  Baske,  Plaokett^  and  Curran 
(not  to  BicntKm  Barke  and  Sheridan,  who  belong  to  Ireland)  to  stand  in  the  first 
Ksak  of  modern  orators.  These  specimens  are  selected  with  admirable  taste,  and 
brought  together  from  sonrces  not  generally  accessible.  The  collection  is  unique 
of  its  kindf  and  no  fair  estimate  can  be  formed  of  Irish  eloquence  without  con- 
salting  it. 
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Lentical  degveef  betipeen  natioof,  mud  neither  am.  nor  shame  in. 
marrying  one's  own  sister.' 

The  fate  of  the  measure  remamed  dubions  for  some  months 
after  the  division  on  the  Address,  on  which  the  Government 
had  a  majority  of  forty-two.  On  January  29th  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  informs  the  Duke  of  Portland  that  the  plan  of  counter- 
bribery  was  at  work.  *  If  I  can  believe  a  member  of  par- 
liament, 4000/.  was  offered  him  for  the  return  in  Mr.  Curran's 
favour.'  Curran  was  not  returned  till  the  following  June,  when> 
Lord  Comwallis  writes : — ^  The  Fonsonbys  have  occasioned 
great  disgust  by  bringing  Curran,  a  most  disaffected  though  very 
able  lawyer,  into  parliament'  The  sum  subscribed  by  the  Oppo- 
sition was  roughly  computed  at  100,0007. ;  but,  as  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  f  uggests,  ^  possibly  the  payments  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  signatures.'  At  all  events,  enough  was  done  in  this  line  to 
render  their  subsequent  outcry  against  corruption  ridiculous- 
enough  to  injBict  upon  them  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  the  most 
poignant  of  regirets,  the  remorse  for  a  crime  committed  in  vain. 
Amongst  the  worthies  who  took  their  money,  to  the  tune  of  2000/. 
down  and  as  much  more  after  the  service  had  been  performed, 
was  *  Jerusalem  Waley,'  who  gained  this  soubriquet  by  a  bet 
(which  he  won)  that  he  would  walk,  except  where  a  ses^passi^ 
was  unavoidable,  to  the  Holy  City,  play  fives  against  the  w&Us, 
and  return  within  twelve  months.  Vehement  efforts  were  also 
made  to  raise  the  rabble,  and  procure  petitions  against  the 
measure  amongst  the  militia.  Some  of  Lord  Downshire's  regi- 
ment signed  one,  under  an  impression  that  it  was  to  prevent  the 
Union  from  being  carried  out  of  the  country — an  instance  of 
credulity  not  grosser  than  that  of  the  people  in  Oxfordshire  in 
1754,  who,  in  allusion  to  the  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Calendar, 
mainly  carried  by  Lord  Macclesfield,  called  after  his  son  when,  a 
candidate  for  the  county,  ^  Give  us  back  the  eleven  days  we  have 
been  robbed  oV 

On  February  4th  Lord  Comwallis  reports  that  ^  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions,  aided  by  the  subscriptions,  of  the  Anti- 
Unionists,  have  raised  a  powerful  clamour  against  the  measure 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  put  the  capital  quite  in 
an  uproar.'  Such  was  the  popular  phrenzy  in  Dublin,  that,  as 
was  generally  believed,  if  Corry  had  killed  Grattan,  he  would  not 
have  escaped  alive  from  the  excited  mob  who  surrounded  them. 
Barrington  relates  with  complacency  a  plan  for  seizing  Lord 
Clare,  and,  by  a  refinement  of  insult,  harnessing  him  to  the 
Speaker's  coach, — adding,  that  *  he  fled,  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand,  to  a  doorway  in  Clarendon  Street,  where  he  stood  terrified 
whilst  his  pursuers  laughed  at  him.'     We  have  been  assured 
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diat  the  aelf-potfeMion  lie  diiphjed  made  him,  or  caused  him 
to  be  considered,  the  original  of  Miss  Edgewortfa's  portrait  of 
Lord  Oldborough  pursued  by  the  mob  in  ^  Patronage.' 

As  Lord  Castlereagh  was  stepping  from  his  carriage  to  enter 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  dead  cat  whizzed  past  him  so  close 
as  to  strike  back  the  lappel  of  his  coat.  He  turned,  took  off  his 
hat,  bowed  to  the  populace,  and  walked  in  amidst  thunders  of 
applause.  His  fine  person  and  distinguished  air  were  an  im- 
mense advantage ;  and  so  early  as  May  18th  in  the  same  year 
Lord  Comwallis  writes : — 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  has  improved  so  much  as  a  speaker  as  to  become 
nearly  master  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  the  gratification  of 
national  pride^  which  the  Irish  feel  at  the  prospect  of  his  making  a 
figure  in  the  great  political  world,  has  much  diminished  the  ujipopu- 
Inity  which  his  cold  and  distant  manners  in  private  society  had  pro- 
duced/ 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  ensuing  stages  or  details.  On 
April  2,  1800,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  able  to  state,  for  Mr.  Pitt's 
information,  that  in  the  Peers,  out  of  230,  not  more  than  27  were 
hostile ;  and  that,  on  an  analysis  of  the  landed  income  of  the 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Union  in  both  Houses,  he  found 
1,058,200/.  for,  and  358,500/.  against  On  June  8th  the  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed.  *The  fatal  sentence,'  concludes 
Sir  Jonah,  *  was  now  pronounced.  For  an  instant  he  (the  Speaker) 
stood  statue-like ;  then  indignantly  and  with  disgust  flung  the 
Bill  upon  thff  table,  and  sank  into  his  chair  with  an  exhausted 
spirit.  An  independent  country  was  thus  degraded  into  a  pro- 
vmce — Ireland,  as  a  nation,  was  extinguished.' 

Grattan  had  already  spoken  her  funeral  oration : — 

'  Yet  I  do  not  give  up  the  country — ^I  see  her  in  a  swoon,  but  she  is 
not  dead — though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless  and  motionless,  still 
there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life,  and  on  her  cheek  a  glow  of 
beauty: — 

^^  Thou  art  not  conquer'd ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there." 

While  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks  together  I  will  not  leave  her.  Let 
the  eourtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and  carry  the  light  bark  of  his  fiiith, 
vith  every  new  breath  of  wind — I  will  remain  anchored  here — with 
fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country,  faithful  to  her  freedom,  faithful 
to  her  &11.' 

Lord  Brougham  in  more  sober  prose  deliberately  awards. Lord 
Gomwallis  the  praise  of  '  abating  the  greatest  public  nuisanoe 
of  modem  times,  the  profligate,  shameless,  and  corrupt  Irish 
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parliament.'      He  hhnself  (June  7th)  thus'  speculates   on    his 
exploit :— • 

'  This  countty  could  not  he  saved  without  the  Union,  hut  you  must 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  he  saved  hy  it.  Much  care  and 
management  will  be  necessary,  and  if  the  British  Government  place 
their  confidence  iTi;an,  Irish  faction  all  irill  he  ruined/ 

In  exact  prpporti<>n  to  the  extent  of  n^anner  in  which  this  sage 
suggestion  has  been  disregardefd  or  attended  to,  has  Ireland  ever 
since  retrograded  into  agitation  and  adversity,  or  progressed  and 
gained  glimpses  of  projBperity  and  p^ace.      ' 

The  subseqnent  correspondence  betrays  some  trnwillJngness  in 
the  Ministry  to  ^xiistm  the  promises  giv^ti  in  their  name,  or  on 
their  behalf,  for  places,  pensions,  and  peerages ;  and  when  at  last 
they  consented  (June  25th),  Lord  Comwallis  exclaims  i — ^*  There 
are  too  many  n  the  Cabinet  who  meddle  about  the  business  of 
Ireland.  Would  to  God  I  had  done  witii  them — Cabinet  and 
all.'  But  he  had  not  the  smallest  Intention  of  having  done  with 
them;  and,  no^itbstanding  all  his  longings  for  repose,  he  died 
as  he  had  lived — ^in  State  harness. 

On  Mn  Pitt's  retiring  from  office  in  1801,  because  he  was 
not  permitted  to  secure  whfit  he  deemed  the  full  benefits  of  the 
Union  by  Catholic  Eniancipation,  Lord  Cornwallis  resigned  the 
Vioeroyalty,  When  the  French  invasion  was  threatened  dnring 
the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  eastern 
district  As  already  stated,  he  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Amiens^ 
and  afterwards  became  once  again  the  Gov^mbr*General  of 
India,  where  he  died.  The  interest  of  the  Correspondence  con- 
tinues unabated,  but  we  have  exhausted  all  the  space  we  could 
devote  to  it. 

These  volumes  will  ensure  to  Charles,  first  Marquis  Cdm- 
walli?,  a  much  bigfher  place  in  history  than  has  been  conventionally 
assigned  to  him.  They  prove  him  to  have  been  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  brave  and  honest  general  and  administrator,  of  re- 
spectable talents,  flung  by  the  accident  of  birth  and  rojal  favour 
into  elevated  situations.  He  had  large  views,  a  cultivated  and 
correct  understanding,  a  keen  insight  into  character,  much  energy, 
much  enterprise,  m^ich  fertility  of  resource,  a  diivalroat  attach- 
ment to  king  and  countiy,  and  unshaken  resolution  in  doing  or 
enforcing  what  he  thought  right.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
his  love  of  tmth,  and  of  his  boldness  in  enoiuncing  it.  These 
are  great  qualities,  and  they  were  thoroughly  tested  by  a  long 
and  eminently  useful  career.  Capax  imperii  nisi  imperasset^  was 
exactly  reversed  in  his  case.  It  was  because  he  had  governed 
and  commanded  that  he  was  required  to  govern  and  command 
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again.  Nothing  short  of  an  exalted  estimate  of  his  capacity, 
founded  on  his  former  senrices,  can  account  for  his  reappoint- 
ment to.be  Govemor<^GeBeral  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  India 
in  1797,  and  again,  after  he  had  been  tried  on  a  different  arena, 
in  180&.  But  there  was  nothing  showy  or  flashy  about  him,  and 
brilliant  reputation  is  seldom  acquired  by  moderate  and  prudent 
GoanseLs,  by  the  unassoming  pejRfo^^maoce.  of  daty,  by  underiating 
rectitude  of  purpose,  or  by  the  quiei.  exercise  of  tfaat  inost  valuable 
of  intelle^ual  acquiremeftts,  or  ^iftp,  good.senfts.    • 

It  has  been  plausibly  oofttended  that  a  jaan'ft  auceiasa  in  life  is 
not  unfrequemly  retarded  by  his  vjjtuea  and .  acceJ|erated  by  his 
defects.  This,  is- equally  true  ^f  fame.  .  Lord  ComwaJUis  would 
hare  been  ^lore  (if.. not. better)  known,af  bi^tambition  had  been 
turbulent  and  noisy,  or  if  .Ue  had  been  6ndo\v«d  with  a  little  of 
that  deo^anstrative.  >'Bnity  which,  brings  ;tbe.  p<^pulQrity-h«uiter 
eternally  before,  the  ff^t  ligbt4B<.-  la  most i  of  those  Who  abtein 
the  privilege  of  being  pointed  at  by  the. crowd,  th«  envied  quod 
mamtrer  digiio  77r<^&r0M^i«qi~:-lJbere  is  a<  «pkie:Q£  the  charlatan. 
In  him  there  was  not  a  particle  of  it.;  andao.  thronging  associa* 
tieos  ane  kindled,  no  famailiar  chord  ia  struck^  no  phosphoric  light 
emitted,  by  his  name.  But  there  is  provideotiaUy  a. self-adjust- 
ing, cawpeosating  principle  in  bDiman  affaits.  The  clamorous 
applause  of  the  many  znay  prove  }ess  durable  than  th«  calm  approval 
of  the  few  ;  and  whatever  outwasd ,  marks  of  renown  have,  been 
withheld  from,  the  meritodotts  public  servant  by.  contemporaries, 
will  be  amply  made  goqd  by  the  discriminating  judgment  of 
posterity.  •    •,  ^ 


Art.  II. — Tht  W&f'kiof  William  Shakespeare,    The  Teii  Revised 
by  thb  Rev.  Akrxahder  Dyce.   In  6  Vols.   8vo.   Londob,  1858. 

AMINUT£  eixamination  has  satisfied  us*  that  this  is  this,  best 
tesit  of  Shakespeare  which  has  yet  been  given  tt>  the  world. 
Though  oar  great  dramatist  never  had  an  editor  moreeareful  than 
Mr.  Dyce,  there  is  no  edition  of  his  works,  the  product  of  original 
reflation  and  research,  in  which  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it  is 
put  forward  with  so  little  ostentation.  Not  a  single  knot  of 
comment  breaks  the  thread  of  the  poet's  argument  We  find, 
on  examination^  that,  a  rare  skill  haa  been  apentin  the  en* 
^ieavonr  to  set  down  Shakespeare's  words  with  the  least  pos- 
sible inaccuracy,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  vast  amount 
•of  thought  and  reading  by  which  the  result  has  been  attained. 
Over  his  own  course  the  hero  moves  without  impediment.     He 
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is  the  knight,  his  editor  the  squire,  who  has  spent  many  an  hour 
in  rubbing  time-spots  from  the  polished  shield.  But  he  does 
not  therefore,  on  every  occasion,  demand  attention  to  the  leather 
and  the  brickdust  Nothing  diverts  attention  from  the  poet's 
ideas  to  a  discussion  of  his  words  until  each  play  having  been 
read  to  the  end,  we  are  at  leisure  to  consider  the  verbal  questions 
that  arise  out  of  it  The  notes  then  given  are  few,  brief,  and  to 
the  point 

Shakespeare  himself  being  thus  clearly  set  before  us,  we  are 
left  free  to  think  of  hiB  works  as  something  else  than  a  re- 
pertory of  grammatical  riddles.  Not  that  we  undervalue  the 
minute  research  and  criticism  that  have  been  spent  during  the 
last  century  and  a  half  on  his  life  and  writings.  In  the  midst  of 
their  contentions,  Shakespeare's  editors  have,  as  a  body,  done  fair 
justice  to  his  works,  and  service  to  his  fame.  From  Kowe  down- 
wards there  is  not  one  person  of  name  among  the  number  who 
has  not  furnished  something  towards  the  perfecting  of  that  text 
which  Mr.  Dyce  now  seeks  to  give  us  in  its  purest  state,  and  to 
dissociate^  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  controversies  through 
which  it  has  passed,  out  there  is  another  sort  of  homage  due 
to  Shakespeare  than  that  which  consists  in  the  reverent  endea- 
vour to  restore  his  text — the  homage  due  to  him  from  ^  all  scenes 
of  Europe,'  and  which  Ben  Jonson  expressed  when  he  said,  '  I 
do  honour  his  memory  an  this  side  idoiairy  as  much  as  any/ 
Of  this  also  Mr.  Dyce  is  a  worthy  exponent  He  opposes 
the  saying  of  Hazlitt,  that  Shakespeare,  amongst  the  dramatists 
of  Elizabeth  and  James's  days,  was  one  of  a  race  of  giants, 
the  tallest,  the  strongest,  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of 
them ;  but  that  nevertheless  it  was  a  common  and  a  noble  brood. 

^  A  falser  remark,'  Mr.  Dyce  observes,  ^  I  conoeive,  has  seldom 
been  made  by  critic.  Shakespeare  is  not  only  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  dramatists  of  his  time,  in  creative  power,  in  insight  into  the 
human  heart,  and  in  profound  thought,  but  he  is  moreover  utterly 
unlike  them  in  almost  every  respect, — unlike  them  in  his  method  of 
developing  character,  in  his  diction,  in  his  versification ;  nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  some  of  those  scenes  which  have  been  most  admired 
in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  were  intended  to  affect  the  audience 
at  the  expense  of  nature  and  probability,  and  therefore  stand  in  marked 
contrast  to  all  that  we  possess  as  unquestionably  from  the  pen  of 
Shakespeare.' 

This  sharp  line  of  division  between  Shakespeare  and  '  his 
fellows '  is  drawn  for  us  by  the  student  of  our  literature  who 
speaks  with  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  men  whom  be  seems 
to  disparage ;  for  Mr.  Dyce  was  the  fust  editor  of  Peele,  Greene, 
Middleton,  and  Webster,  and  the  first  competent  editor  of  Beau- 
mont 
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mont  and  Fletcher,  and  of  Marlowe,  true  men  of  their  time,  and 
foremost  men  in  it.  But  Shakespeare  had  the  spirit  of  all  time 
contained  within  himself;  and  never  did  he  make  his  inde- 
pendence of  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  his  day  more  evident| 
than  in  his  manner  of  fulfilling  its  demands.  Kyd  or  Webster 
could  not,  in  a  plaj  of  a  dozen  persons,  have  done  more  for  the 
groundlings  than  produce  one  as  a  ghost,  kill  eight  in  the  course 
of  the  performance  by  sword,  drowning,  or  poison,  and  leave  the 
one  character  of  any  note  amonff  the  three  survivors,  only  biding 
the  right  time  for  suicide.  let  under  one  aspect  this  is  a 
summary  of  ^  Hamlet.'  Which  of  Hazlitt*s  other  giants  could 
have  written  anything  resembling  Shakespeare's  ^  Hamlet '  from 
such  materials? 

In  England  it  is  generally  understood  that  Shakespeare's  plays 
are  the  first  in  which  all  the  persons  of  the  drama  became,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  its  characters.  This  is  the  fact  that 
made  him  as  fertile  among  poets  after  death,  as  Bacon  has  been 
fertile  among  philosophers.  Before  he  arose,  the  habit  of  refer- 
ring everything  to  an  exact  study  of  nature  did  not  exist 
Shakespeare  and  Marlowe  are  not  more  unlike  than  Bacon  and 
Cardan.  But  it  is  not  until  we  see  the  state  of  the  drama  both 
in  this  and  other  countries  at  the  same  period  that  we  can  per- 
ceive the  true  place  and  comparative  greatness  of  Shakespeare. 
Indeed,  the  shifting  influences  exercised  by  the  several  nations 
of  Europe  upon  each  other  are  not  less  marked  in  their  literature 
than  in  their  politics.  The  writings  of  the  Italian  novelists, 
and  the  history  of  the  stage  in  Spain  and  Germany,  nearly  con- 
cem  the  stndent  of  our  Elizabethan  drama;  and  the  English 
stage  in  the  days  of  the  Restoration  can  be  understood  only  by 
reference  to  the  theatres  of  Spain  and  France. 

Everywhere  starting  from  the  same  point  of  connexion  with 
the  church,  the  drama  made  unequal  progress  in  each  country, 
moving  always  by  like  steps.  The  monks  made  use  of  the 
instinct  of  mimicry  which  they  found  blended  among  the  people 
with  their  gayest  sports.  An  infant  begins  life  with  mimicry :  its 
first  intellectual  exercise  is  a  dramatic  effort.  The  priests,  having 
a  rade  people  to  instruct,  compiled  of  old  that  famous  book  of  anec- 
dotes and  tales,  the  ^  Gesta  Komanorum,*  which  is  a  repertory  of 
entertaining  matter,  classed,  like  the  contents  of  a  modem  hymn- 
book,  nnder  such  heads  as  *0f  Love,'  *Of  Fidelity,'  *Of  De- 
prarity,'  ^  Of  Inordinate  Pride,'  and  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
enlivenment  of  sermons.  Every  tale  was  followed  by  its  inter- 
pretation, duly  beginning  with  the  church  phrase,  ^  My  beloved :' 
— *  My  beloved,  the  emperor  is,' — *  My  beloved,  the  lady  is,'  or 
*  My  beloved,  the  soldier  is,' — and  so  forth.    In  the  like  spirit  the 
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leading  facts  of  Scripture  or  church  legend  were  told  in  Miracle- 
plays.  The  leading  doctrines  were  put  into  a  dramatic  form,  as 
Mysteries ;  due  care  being  taken  to  provide  fun  for  the  crowd  in 
such  details  as  were  furnished  by  the  behavi^tir  of  devils,  by 
disputes  between  Cain  and  his  Man,  by  the  interchange  of  abuse 
between  Herod's  soldiers  and  the  angry  mothers  at  the  massacre 
of  innocents,  or  by  the  avarice  of  Judas,  who  higgles  with 
Caiaphas  for  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  and  then  gets  them  in 
base  coin.  No  irreverence  was  intended  ;  but  nothing  can  piove 
more  strongly  how  low  and  degraded  men's  conceptions  of  reli- 
gion had  become.  Our  earliest  plays  of  the  kind  were  performed 
in  French  or  Latin,  and  the  church  was  the  theatre ;  but  in  this 
country  the  foreign  tongue  was  soon  laid  aside,  and  town  guilds, 
on  behalf  of  the  church,  presented  its  series  of  animated  Scrip- 
ture pictures  for  instruction  of  the  people  on  great  festival  days 
at  the  street  comers,  on  convenient  hills,  and  in  the  squares  of 
any  town.  The  pageants  were  exhibited  upon  carts  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  with  floors  to  represent  the  place  of  the  Pater 
Coelestis  and  of  angels,  that  of  the  saints,  and  that  of  man.  Hell 
mouth  was  in  the  corner  of  man*s  stage ;  and  here  burnt  a  fire, 
up  and  down  which  demons  came.  '  Payd  for  mending  hell 
mought  ijV  says  an  old  account ;  *  Item  payd  for  kepyng  of  fyer 
at  hell  mothe,  iiij* ;'  and, — cost  of  a  grand  stage  effect, — *  Payd 
for  setting  the  world  of  fyer,  v**.* 

Scenes  in  heaven  often  included  representatives  of  heavenly 
virtues,  who  became  talkative  in  course  of  time,  and  mixed  with 
actions  upon  earth.  Thus  a  way  was  made  for  a  second  form 
of  entertainment,  the  Moralities,  in  which  allegorical  persons 
were  employed  upon  the  stage  to  make  a  moral  lesson  palatable 
to  the  people.  But  abstract  morality  needed  enlivenment  by 
actual  example.  Appius  and  Virginia  served  this  purpose  as 
well  as  David  and  Bathsheba*  Stories  from  profane  history 
found  their  way  upon  the  platform;  and  as  the  living  human 
interest  won  more  upon  the  people  than  the  allegorical  ma- 
chinery to  which  it  was  attached,  increased  stress  came  to  be 
laid  upon  the  acts  of  men  and  women.  Of  this  gradation  no 
writer  upon  our  English  drama  has  pointed  out  the  several  steps 
so  carefully  as  Mr.  Collier,  who  cites  as  one  of  the  last  pieces 
written  in  English  without  mixture  of  history  or  fable,  and  con- 
sisting wholly  of  abstract  personages,  a  drama  by  George  Wapul, 
of  which  the  single  known  copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  It  was  printed  only  eight  years  before  Shakespeare 
came  to'  London.  It  is  called  '  The  Tide  tarryeth  no  Man,  and 
the  principal  persons  introduced  into  it  are  Painted-profit,  No- 
good-neighbourhood,     Wastefulness,     Christianity,     Correction, 

Courage, 
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Coaiage,    Feigned-fttr:theTance^    Greedineu,    Wantonness,    and 
Aathority-in*cle8pair. 

Authors  as  well  as  managers  were  furnished  by  the  Church. 
The  work  which  ranks  as  the  first  comedy  (Udall's  *  Kalph  Roister 
Doister'),  because *it  is  the  first  known  effort  to  present  actual 
life  and  character,  apart  from  Scriptural  or  allegorical  machinery, 
came  from  the  pen  of  a  churchman.  The  ^  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle '  of  Still,  which  was  once  supposed  to  have  preceded  it, 
though  it  is  now  known  to  have  been  written  several  years  later, 
was  also  the  production  of  a  man  who  died  a  bishop.  But  a  new 
feature  here  enters  into  the  story  of  our  drama.  The  revival  of 
letters  brought  Latin  authors  into  note  and  favour,  and  particular 
r^ard  was  paid  to  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca.  Their  reputation  was  still  great  at  the  close  of  the  cen* 
tuiy,  when  we  find  Meres  writing  that  *  as  Plautus  and  Seneca 
are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tragedy  among  the  Latins, 
so  Shakespeare  among  the  English  is  the  roost  excellent  in  both 
kinds  for  the  stage.*  *  Seneca,*  says  Polonius,  ^  cannot  be  too 
heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.'  The  first,  or  ecclesiastical  chapter 
of  the  history  of  our  drama  leaves  our  lay  comedy  writers  with 
the  works  of  Plautus  open  at  their  elbows,  Udall  himself  loved 
Terence,  but  the  world  read  Plautus  most. 

A  lay  lord  and  a  lawyer  were  the  writers  of  ^  Gorboduc,*  the 
oldest  extant  tragedy ;  they  wrote  it  when  they  were  young  men, 
one  a  student,  the  other  a  lounger  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  it 
was  produced  scarcely  five  and-twenty  years  before  Shakespeare 
became  associated  with  the  London  stage.  We  may  accept,  if  we 
please,  the  fact,  that  Norton,  one  of  the  authors  of  '  Gorboduc,* 
was  a  fierce  zealot  in  religion,  as  furnishing  a  point  of  contact 
between  the  end  of  the  drama  as  a  religious  and  the  beginning 
of  it  as  a  social  institution.  Suddenly,  however,  and  abruptly, 
it  was  separated  from  the  church.  Paul's  boys  continued  to 
act;  Latin  stage-directions  were  still  written,  according  to  old 
priestly  fashion ;  but  the  drama  had  fallen  among  lay  wits,  and 
ceased  to  be  obedient  to  the  clergy. 

London  was  then  a  metropolis  in  which  the  drama  could  not 
fail  to  thrive.  It  can  be  developed  only  where  men  live  in 
fellowship  together;  where  every  man  is  near  the  centre  of  a 
hundred  great  and  small  intrigues;  where  sins  are  blackest, 
virtues  most  conspicuous;  where  little  is  seen  of  sunsets  and 
buttercups,  but  life  is  made  up  of  the  stir  and  dialogue  of 
men,  of  clashing  human  interests  and  the  incessant  change 
of  human  hopes  and  fears;  and  where  leisure  is  left  to  no 
man  to  brood  for  days  over  a  single  incident.  No  national 
drama  has  been  formed  among  any  people  that  had  not  a  town 
Vol.  105. — No.  209.  E  teeming 
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teeming  with  activity.  No  genuine  dramatic  poet  has  been  bred 
in  any  land  on  country  milk,  or  has  found  sufficient  inspira- 
tion in  the  winds  and  clouds,  the  starlight,  or  the  scent  of  new 
mown  hay.  At  Stratford,  and  before  coming«to  London,  if  the 
reasonable  belief  of  the  investigators  of  his  life  be  just,  Shake- 
speare wrote  ^  Venus  and  Adonis.'  Had  he  remained  at  Strat- 
ford, he  would  have  produced  more  sucli  poems,  and  become, 
most  probably,  a  grand  Elizabethan  Wordsworth.  But  he  would 
not,  we  suspect,  have  written  plays.  In  Shakespeare's  day  the 
busiest  European  capitals  were  those  of  the  two  rival  nations, 
Spain  and  Englaild  ;  and  the  drama  reached  its  culminating  point 
at  the  same  time  in  London  and  Madrid.  Lope  de  Vega  wrote 
some  of  his  verse  on  board  a  ship  in  the  great  Spanish  Armada, 
and  celebrated  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  Ids  *  Dragontea.' 
There  was  but  a  difference  of  a  year  and  a  half  between  the 
ages  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  of  Shakespeare ;  and  Calderon  fol- 
lowed upon  one  poet  as  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  or  Massinger  upon 
the  other.  Lope  de  Vega  sent  forth  an  absolute  Armada  of 
plays.  In  one  of  his  own  later  works  he  rates  their  number  at 
sixteen  hundred,  of  which  one  hundred  were  produced  in  as 
many  days.  Montalvan  says  that  he  wrote  upwards  of  twenty- 
one  millions  of  lines ;  but  there  is  hardly  one  Elizabethan  writer 
whose  small  fleet  of  half-a-dozen,  or  a  dozen  dramas,  is  not  more 
than  a  fair  match  for  the  sixteen  hundred  pieces  of  the  prolific 
Spaniard. 

Not  only  was  the  depressing  influence  of  Catholicism  on  Lope 
de  Vega  evident  in  a  number  of  his  religious  plays,  not  less  pre- 
posterous than  the  rudest  of  our  ancient  Mysteries,  but  the 
national  character  favoured  a  form  of  drama  that  was  in  its  prime 
little  more  than  a  simple  drama  of  intrigue.  Lope  paid  no  more 
heed  than  Shakespeare  to  the  unities  of  Aristotle ;  but  neither 
did  he  regard  probabilities  of  life,  or  bring  well-defined  charac- 
ters upon  his  scene.  His  kings  and  peasants  are  alike  ;  his  chief 
care  is  to  invent  a  plot  rich  in  the  rapid  sequence  of  events, 
commonly  based  on  love  and  jealousy,  among  which  he  found  no 
incidents  more  welcome  to  his  audience  than  duels  and  disguises. 
This  was  the  drama  which  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  influenced,  to  its  great  hurt  and  shame,  the  stage  of 
London.  Had  the  Englishmen  of  Elizabeth's  days  loved  the 
Spaniard  as  much  as  they  hated  him,  they  would  yet  never  have 
used  his  play  book. 

It  was  through  the  medium  of  pastoral  eclogues  that  the 
Spaniards  had  drawn  the  business  of  their  stage  out  of  the 
church  into  the  world.  Ten  of  Virgil's  eclogues,  adapted  to  the 
flattery  of  patrons,  six  religious,  and  five  secular  pastorals,  form 

the 
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the  dramatic  works  of  Enzina,  the  founder  of  tbe  Spanish  secular 
drama.  Lope  de  Rneda,  who  died  three  years  after  Shakespeare's 
birth,  and  when  Cervantes  was  a  young  man,  shows  from  what 
mde  material  the  Spanish,  like  the  English,  drama  sprang  into 
maturity.     In  his  latter  days  he  tells  us  that — 

^  The  whole  stock  of  a  manager  was  contained  in  a  large  sack,  and 
consisted  of  four  white  shepherd's  jackets,  turned  up  with  leather,  gilt 
or  stamped ;  four  beards  and  ialse  sets  of  hanging  locks,  and  &ur 
shepherd^s  crooks,  more  or  less.  The  plays  were  colloquies  like 
eclogues  between  two  or  three  shepherds  and  a  shepherdess,  fitted  up 
and  extended  with  two  or  three  interludes,  whose  personages  were 
sometimes  a  negress,  sometimes  a  bully,  sometimes  a  fool,  and  some* 
times  a  Biscayan.  The  theatre  was  composed  of  four  benches,  arranged 
in  a  square,  with  five  or  six  boards  laid  across  them,  that  were  tilius 
raised  about  four  palms  from  the  ground.  The  furniture  of  the 
theatre  was  an  old  blanket  drawn  aside  by  two  cords,  making  what  they 
call  a  tiring*room,  behind  which  were  the  musicians,  who  sang  old  bal- 
lads without  a  guitar.' 

In  one  sense,  the  Spanish  drama,  or  the  Portuguese,  which  is 
its  first-born,  has  been  always  very  national,  for  it  has  reflected 
the  self-importance  of  the  people,  and  their  own  fancied  supe- 
riority over  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Within  the  last  hundred 
years  a  traveller  has  described  an  entertainment  called  *The 
Creation  of  the  World,'  presented  on  the  stage  at  Lisbon.  After 
the  expulsion  of  Eve  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Eternal 
Father  came  down  in  great  wrath^  called  for  Noah,  and  told  him 
he  was  sorry  to  have  created  such  a  set  of  ungrateful  scoundrels, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  to  drown  them  altogether.  *'  Here,'  says 
the  narrative, '  Noah  interceded  for  them,  and  at  last  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  build  an  ark,  and  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the 
king's  dockyard  in  Lisbon,  and  there  he  would  see  John  Gon<* 
salvez,  the  master  builder,  for  he  preferred  him  to  either  the 
French  or  English  builders.  (This  produced  great  applause.)' 
What  must  have  been  the  ideas  of  Scripture  history  where 
such  revolting  profanity  could  be  borne  ? 

Religious  feuds  and  persecutions  banished  from  Paris  the  free 
energies  of  life  on  which  the  drama  thrives.  It  was  not  until 
Paris,  under  Louis  Quatorze,  made  some  approach  to  the  con-> 
dition  of  Madrid  or  London  in  Elizabethan  days,  that  the  French 
drama  came  to  its  maturity.  When  Shakespeare  wrote  in 
England,  Hardy  was  the  popular  French  play-wright.  He  was 
author  of  about  six  hundred  pieces,  which  he  sold  for  ten  dollars 
apiece  to  the  wandering  comedians.  The  forgotten  French  Lope 
was  not  less  fertile  than  the  Spaniard.     They  said  that  he  could 
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write  two  thousand  lines  in  foar-and^twenty  hours.  Plays  and 
players  abounded,  but  there  was  then  no  fixed  stage  in  the  capital^ 
and  no  concourse  of  wits,  at  a  Parisian  Mermaid.  This  was  true 
also  of  Italy,  which  had  produced  many  plays  for  strolling  players, 
and  which  dated  forty  or  more  years  earlier  than  England  her 
first  regular  ti'agedy,  *  Sofonisba ;'  but,  for  want  of  a  brisk  centre 
of  wit,  she  still  failed  to  achieve  distinction  in  the  drama. 

Latest  of  all  to  flower  was  the  German  drama,  which  is  ac- 
counted by  its  countrymen  to  have  begun  only  with  Lessing,  and 
which  certainly  vanished  with  the  setting  of  the  literary  stars  of 
Weimar.  Sixty  years  after  Shakespeare's  death  money  was. 
spent  in  a  German  capital  on  the  magnificent  mounting  of  a  temple 
for  the  Scripture  Miracle  play  of  Solomon ;  and  when  the  play 
was  done,  an  Englishman  purchased  the  temple  for  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds.  Less  than  a  century  ago,  Miracle 
plays  were  to  be  seen  publicly  acted  at  Bamberg  and  elsewhere, 
quite  in  the  old  fashion  ;  with  the  dropping  of  a  veil  half  white, 
half  black,  to  represent  light  parted  from  darkness;  with  rent 
pigs,  and  dogs,  and  pigeons  introduced  to  represent  the  creation 
of  animals.  The  ancient  stage  direction  used  to  be,  *'  Introduce 
here  as  many  and  as  strange  animals  as  you  can.'  Even  at  this- 
day,  we  believe.  Miracle  plays  are  represented  by  puppets  ia 
the  cellars  of  Berlin,  as  they  were  represented  in  Steele*s  day 
under  the  piazzas  of  Covent  Garden,  when  Powell  promised  ^  his 
next  opera  of  ^^  Susannah,  or  Innocence  Betrayed,"  which  will 
be  exhibited  next  week  with  a  pair  of  new  Elders.' 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  special  interest  for  us  in  the  misty 
beginnings  of  the  German  stage,  for  we  see  in  it  some  of  the  light 
shed  by  our  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The  German  drama  had  the 
usual  church  origin.  In  the  oldest  of  their  mummeries  the  taste 
for  allegory  was  displayed.  One  of  them,  'Death  Expelled,^ 
represented  at  Easter  time  the  fight  between  Summer  and  Winter, 
and  closed  with  the  conveyance  through  the  streets,  and  final 
drowning  in  the  river,  of  an  idol  made  out  of  old  rags,  and 
carried  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  song,  and  waving  of  green 
boughs  and  blossoms.  There  was  the  usual  progress  through 
mysteries  and  legends.  In  the  year  1480  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  play  was  ^  Frau  Jutten,'  written  by  a  priest,  who  represented 
in  it  heaven  and  hell  at  war.  For  many  years  after  this  date  the 
German  drama  was  but  a  half  pious,  half  profane  ingredient  ia 
Shrovetide  follies.  One  disadvantage  was  the  want  of  a  capital. 
The  nearest  approach  lo  a  great  centre  of  life  and  action,  which 
contained  a  public  free  enough  to  follow  its  own  humours, 
was  Nuremberg ;  and  it  is  in  Nuremberg  therefore  that  (to  say 
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nothing  of  Rosenplut  and  Hans  Folz)  we  find  Hans  Sachs  and 
Jacob  Ayrer.     In  Hans  Sachs  we  know  how 

^  Ex  sutore  Deus  vatem  niagnumque  poetam 
Fecit.' 

His  is  a  good  memory  for  Germany  to  cherish,  for  he  is  the 
Udall,  Sackville,  and  Norton  of  the  Germans.  But  if  in  his 
mde  plays,  which  simply  tell  a  story  straight  through,  by 
jneans  of  a  dialogue  wanting  in  character,  he  shows  a  wider  grasp 
of  thought  than  his  successor  Jacob  Ayrer,  he  concerns  us  less 
because  he  did  not  look  to  England  for  his  inspiration.  This, 
in  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  Ayrer  did.  He  was  only  four  years 
older  than  Shakespeare,  and  they  both  ceased  to  write,  as  nearly 
4is  we  can  tell,  in  the  same  year.  The  German  dramatist  began 
life  as  owner  of  an  iron  shop  at  Nuremberg,  then  studied  law  at 
Bamberg,  throve,  retired  to  Nuremberg,  became  imperial  notary, 
and  died  at  about  the  age  of  fifty.  Some  of  his  writings 
were  collected  as  an  '  Opus  Theatricum,'  containing  thirty  plays 
and  a  number  of  brief  Shrovetide  entertainments.  The  date  of 
this  folio  volume  is  1618,  only  two  years  subsequent  to  Shake- 
speare's death,  and  its  editor  *•  recommends  its  contents  as  being 
represented  after  life,  and  so  produced  (according  to  the  new 
English  manner  and  art)  that  all  can  be  personally  acted  and 
placed  so  that  it  shall  seem  to  the  spectators  to  be  really  happen- 
ing.' Among  the  plays  are  three  founded  upon  the  same  mate- 
rials that  Shakespeare  used,  with  versions  of  Kyd*s  'Spanish 
Tragedy,*  and  some  more  of  our  old  dramas  that  are  no  longer 
-extant  in  this  country.  For,  in  Ayrer's  time,  the  vigorous  dra- 
matic spirit  of  the  English  was  begetting  not  only  famous  play- 
wrights, but  together  with  them  troops  of  actors.  In  one  instance 
it  appears  that  the  fame  of  our  stage  could  cause  a  German 
prince  to  furnish  his  court  with  a  company  of  English  players  ; 
and  some  English  companies  made  circuits  of  their  own  through 
German  towns,  acting  their  native  plays  in  their  native  tongue, 
but  producing  so  much  applause  by  the  vivacity  of  their 
clowns,  the  rapidity  of  action  in  their  plots,  their  ghosts, 
their  storms,  their  battles,  and  their  murders,  that  the  German 
public  grew  weary  of  its  own  past  dulness,  and  craved 
heartily  to  be  supplied  with  entertainment  in  the  English 
manner.  Ayrer  had  been  working  in  the  mines  of  Livy  and  the 
*  Bamberg  Chronicles,'  and  had  been  writing  twenty-five  acts  upon 
'Valentine  and  Orson'  (he  divided  the  story  into  four  parts, 
the  last  of  which  was,  like  his  tragedy  of  '  Theseus,'  an  eight 
act  play\  but  he  freely  shared  the  enthui$iasm  of  his  public  for 
the  English  drama,  and  was  prompt  in  placing  upon  his  own  stage 
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the  ^Spanish  Tragedy/  This  he  produced  as  *The  Tragedy 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  and  his  daughter 
Pelimperia,  with  the  hanged  Horatio,  &c.'  Germany  cared  for 
the  Turks,  and  England  for  the  Spaniards  ;  the  king  of  Spain, 
therefore,  was  translated  into  Amurath,  sultan  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  Portugal  remained  the  country  from  which  came  the 
prince,  who  remained  Balthazar ;  and  while  there  was  no  change 
in  the  name  of  Lorenzo  and  Horatio,  Jeronimo  became  Malignus, 
the  Court  Marshal.  The  version  is  a  free  bat  close  translation  ; 
so  close,  that  any  omissions  catch  the  attention  at  once.  For 
example,  it  does  not  contain  the  fine  scene  between  Jeronimo 
and  the  painter,  which  we  now  know  to  have  come  from  a  better 
wit  Chan  Kyd's. 

In  Ayrer's  *Opus  Theatricum'  several  plays  of  English 
origin  are  printed  in  succession,  and  among  them  is  *'  The 
Fair  Sidea,*  which  we  have  little  hesitation  in  regarding  as 
a  close  version  of  the  lost  play,  current  in  Shakespeare's  timey 
which  suggested  some  hint  of  the  ^Tempest.'  If  so,  it  was 
indeed  but  a  small  spark  that  lit  the  fire.  The  names  have  evi- 
dently been  transformed  by  the  adapter,  and  the  play  is  entitled 
*The  Comedy  of  the  Fair  Sidea,  how  it  befel  her  with  Engel- 
brecht  until  their  marriage.  In  5  acts,  by  15  persons.'  To 
^  The  Fair  Sidea '  attention  was  some  time  ago  invited  by  Mr. 
Thorns.  There  was  an  unfulfilled  intention  of  translating  it  for 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  the  name  of  the  play  is,  there- 
fore, known  to  our  Shakespearian  critics.  But  they  have  not 
yet  fairly  engaged  in  the  field  of  research  open  to  them  in  the 
works  of  the  admirers  of  the  English  drama  who  lived  in  Ger- 
many in  Shakespeare's  time. 

The  story  of  the  plot  will  be  new  to  most  English  readers. 
Leudegast  has  marched  against  the  proud  prince  Ludolff,  con- 
quered him,  and  cast  him  out  with  his  daughter  Sidea  to  live  as 
they  can  in  a  lone  hut.  Sidea  complains,  but  is  threatened 
by  her  father,  who  draws  a  circle  with  his  stick,  utters  charms, 
and  calls  Runcifal  the  devil.  Runcifal  leaps  up,  apits  fire,  and 
explains  that  Ludolff  is  bad  enough  to  be  his  master.  The 
master  is  bent  on  vengeance,  and  is  told  that  he  shall  catch 
the  son  of  Leudegast  his  enemy.  This  son,  by  name  Engel- 
brecht,  is  accordingly  seized  when  wandering  in  the  wood  daring 
a  hunt,  having  first  been  disarmed  by  magic  arts.  He  becomes 
the  slave  of  Ludolff  and  Sidea,  and  both  father  and  daughter 
heat  him.  He  appears  bent  under  a  load  of  faggots,  and  is 
threatened  by  Sidea  with  her  staff.  He  is  so  weary,  that  he  falls 
at  her  knees  and  entreats  her  to  beat  him  to  death.  Then  Sidea 
remembers  tha  \  he  is  of  royal  race,  and  thinks  that  it  would  be 
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agreeable  to  her  if  be  would  offer  marriage.  As  the  case  stands 
between  them,  she  must  speak  for  herself.  She  makes  the 
proposal,  and  is  ready  to  aid  and  follow  him  in  his  escape  from  . 
thraldom.  Rmicifal  the  devil  here  interposes,  and  says  he  must 
tell  her  father.  Sidea  raps  him  over  the  mouth  with  her  magic 
staff,  and  he  is  tongue-tied.  The  lovers  escape,  and  Ludolff 
appears  thumping  Jahn  the  miller,  John  being  the  name  {or  the 
Ei^lish  clown  on  the  German  stage.  Jahn  Molitor  must  find 
the  fugitives,  and  he  *  scratches  his  head  and  escit'  Now  Sidea 
becomes  tired  during  the  flight ;  Engelbrecht  promises  to  fetch 
her  a  coach,  if  she  will  wait ;  but  what  if  her  father  should  come 
during  his  absence  ?  It  is  agreed  that  she  had  better  sit  up  in 
a  tree,  and  Engelbrecht  lifts  her  into  one  which  overhangs  a  foun- 
tain. Two  women  who  come  there  for  water  see  the  reflection 
of  Sidea's  face ;  each  takes  it  for  her  own ;  they  dance  off  in 
great  pride,  break  their  water-jugs,  and  scorn  their  husbands. 
Jahn  the  miller  arrives,  finds  by  her  shadow  where  Sidea 
hides,  and  goes  away  in  glee.  Dieterich  the  shoemaker,  whose 
wife  is  now  so  fine  in  her  own  conceit  that  he  must  do 
the  household  work  himself,  goes  to  fetch  water,  observes  the 
shadow,  finds  Sidea,  hears  her  trouble,  lets  her  down  from  the 
tree,  and  secures  her  escape.  Ludolff  comes  and  calls  Runcifal, 
who  shows  by  signs  that  he  is  unable  to  speak.  His  mouth  is 
unlocked.  Jahn  the  miller  comes  in  pipmg  and  drumming, 
which  sets  Runcifal  dancing.  While  telling  his  success,  he 
pipes  and  pipes,  till  *  more  devils  run  in  and  dance/  Sidea 
in  the  meanwhile  has  changed  clothes  with  the  shoemaker's 
wife,  and  is  gone.  Engelbrecht  finds  at  his  father's  court  another 
wife  provided  for  him ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  Sidea 
appears  wayworn,  in  her  mean  clothes,  and  the  stoty  then  works 
to  a  close  in  universal  satisfaction. 

Another  of  Jacob  Ayrer's  plays  is  *  The  Comedy  of  Two 
Brothers  from  Syracuse,  who  for  a  l<Mig  time  had  not  seen  each 
other,  but  in  shape  and  person  were  so  like,  that  people  on  all 
sides  took  one  for  the  other.  Has  5  acts  and  15  persons.'  This 
follows  closely  the  Menaschmi ;  but  the  probability  is  that  he 
derived  the  plot  of  Plautus  through  ^  The  Historic  of  Error/ 
or  some  other  English  version.  In  point  of  date  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  taken  from  Shakespeare ;  but  that  it  was  not, 
is  evident  from  its  containing  none  of  the  important  changes 
made  by  Shakespeare  in  the  conduct  of  the  plot  *  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing '  is  the  other  play  illustrated  by  Ayrer's  works.  The 
German  piece  stands  in  the  ^  Opus  Theatricum '  among  those 
derived  from  English  sources.  The  doabtful  source  of  Shake- 
speare's plot  is  conjectured  to  have  been  possibly  some  translation 
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not  now  extant  of  Bandello's  twenty-second  novel,  entitled,  'Como 
il  S.  Timbreo  di  Cardona,  essendo  col  Re  Piero  d'Aragona,  in 
Messina,  s*  innamora  di  Fenicia  Lionata ;  e  i  varii  fortunevoli 
accidenti  che  avrennero  prima  che  per  moglie  la  prendesse.' 
Almost  a  literal  translation  is  the  German  title  of  the  English 
play — *  Mirror  of  Woman's  Modesty  and  Honour,'  *  Comedy  of 
the  Fair  Phoenicia  and  Count  Tymbri  of  Grolison,  from  Arragon,' 
how  it  befel  them  in  their  '  honourable  love,  till  they  were  joined 
in  marriage.'  In  the  action,  Venus — who,  of  course^  is  not  a 
person  in  the  novel — first  enters  indignant  that  she  is  scorned  by 
Count  Tymbri  of  Golison,  planner  of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  and 
a  brave  and  hardy  soldier.  She  will  be  revenged.  There  is  a 
tournament  at  Messina,  and  she  will  match  the  fair  Phoenicia 
against  that  rebel  knight.  Cupid  enters,  for  whom  Vulcan  has 
just  been  forging  a  tremendous  bolt.  *  Use  it  as  I  bid  you,'  says 
Venus,  *  and  you,  poor  creature,  who  have  been  left  all  your  days 
to  run  naked,  shall  be  as  well  dressed  as  the  other  gods.'  From 
this  prologue,  of  which  the  tone  is  humorous,  we  may  suppose 
that  Shakespeare's  mind  strayed  by  its  own  paths  to  the  concep- 
tion of  Benedict  Jahn — the  clown — is  shot  by  Cupid  ;  King 
Peter  of  Arragon,  with  Reinhart,  and  Dietrich,  and  Count  Tymbri, 
are  at  the  tournament :  the  ladies  look  on.  Lionato,  Leonatus, 
and  Gerando  fight,  and  Count  Tymbri  conquers  all.  Gerwalt 
and  Gerando  plot  treason.  Lionato,  the  old  noble,  and  his 
wife  Veracundia,  doat  on  their  daughter  Phoenicia,  a  modest 
childish  girl  of  sixteen,  who  has  achieved  the  conquest  for 
which  Venus  marked  her  out.  She  opposes  to  rude  courtship 
a  child's  modesty,  refers  all  to  her  father  and  mother,  and  Count 
Tymbri  is  thus  subdued.  But  Gerwalt,  having  Gerando  for  an 
accomplice,  practises  to  bring  the  lady^s  honour  into  question, 
and  the  Count,  on  the  wedding  day,  sends  word  that  he  will  not 
have  her.  The  rest  of  the  story  runs  according  to  the  novel, 
truth  coming  to  light  by  the  repentance  and  confession  of 
Gerando. 

The  three  plays  illustrating  the  *  Comedy  of  Errors,'  the 
*  Tempest,'  and  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  are  printed  con- 
secutively in  the  folio,  with  the  English  plays — one  a  *  Comedy 
of  Edward  III.,  King  of  England,'  evidently  English  in  its  struc- 
ture, but,  we  observe,  founded  upon  another  of  Bandello's  novels. 
It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  *  forty  more'  of  Ayrer's 
plays  that  were  promised  as  a  second  volume  by  the  publisher  of 
the  first  never  appeared.  They  comprised  the  translation  of 
many  English  plays,  and  would  have  been  a  treasury  of  reference 
to  our  critics  in  investigating  the  history  of  our  own  drama.  The 
simple  fact  that  Ayrer  chose  a  piece  for  transformation  into 
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German  would  be  eridence  of  the  contemporary  popularity  of 
«ny  work. 

Such  then  was  the  place  occupied  in  European  literature  by 
4be  English  stage  when  Shakespeare  had  suddenly  raised  to  a 
marvellous  perfection  that  which  Ayrer  looked  upon  as  *  the 
English  manner  and  art,  whereby  events  seemed  to  the  specta- 
tors as  if  they  were  really  happening.'  His  conduct  of  the 
strangest  stories  made  them  seem  probable ;  his  persons  spoke  at 
ooce  the  truest  poetry,  and  the  most  natural  and  living  dialogue ; 
they  no  longer  seemed  to  exchange  set  speeches,  but  every  man 
talked  according  to  his  character  and  station.  It  is  said  by  John- 
son^ in  commendation  of  Shakespeare,  that  his  contemporaries 
painted  individuals,  but  that  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
made  of  every  man  that  he  produced  the  type  of  a  class.  This 
has  sometimes  been  asserted  to  be  the  converse  of  the  truth ;  but 
it  is  quite  correct.  The  persons  painted  by  his  contemporaries, 
^vho  laboured  only  to  make  traitors  talk  traitorously,  haughty 
barons  proudly,  and  so  forth,  being  brain-spun  fictions,  were  like 
nothing  in  life,  or  could  at  best  be  only  considered  as  exceptional 
specimens  of  humanity,  who  had  little  in  common  with  any 
second  being  that  ever  existed.  We  might  search  the  world  for 
a  villain  so  explicit  in  the  definition  of  his  private  character  as 
he  who  in  the  first  part  of  Geronimo  says-— - 

*  I  hate  Andrea ;  'cause  he  aims  at  honour,  when 
My  purest  thoughts  work  in  a  pitchy  vale, 
Which  are  as  difierent  as  heaven  and  hell. 
One  peers  for  day,  the  other  gapes  for  night. 
That  yawning  beldame,  with  her  jetty  skin, 
'Tis  she  I  hug  as  mine  effeminate  bride.' 
The  villains  of  Shakespeare,  on  the  contrary,  however  marked  by 
individual  features,  reflect  faithfully  in  the  workings  of  their 
hearts  hundreds  of  other  villains  in  all  ages  and  countries.     Every 
man,  in  fact,  who  acts  naturally  represents  not  himself  only,  but 
the  order  of  mind  to  which  we  may  refer  him.   Characters  might 
be  classified  as  certainly  as  plants  by  any  one  who  would  give 
to  the  subject  labour  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty.     The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  methods  of  depicting  life  will  be  appa- 
rent to  any  one  who  compares  the  Barabbas  of  Marlowe  with  the 
Shylock  of  Shakespeare.     Barabbas  was  the  people's  chimaera  of 
a  Jew  ;  a  monster  of  whom  we  may  well  ask  whether  he  is  fed 
with  the  same,  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by 
the  same  winter  and   summer  as  a  Christian?     The  greatest 
dramatist  of  the  age  next  to  Shakespeare,  so  conceived  a  Jew, 
that  he  belonged  to  no  order  in  human  nature.     But  Shakespeare, 
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not  deluded  by  the  universal  bigotry  of  an  age,  which  looked 
upon  a  Jew  as  a  sort  of  personification  of  Satan,  does  not  sink 
the  man  in  the  usurer.  \et  his  Shy  lock  is  a  Jew  in  every  par- 
ticular. His  fervour  of  speech,  like  the  lightness  of  his  daughter 
Jessica,  is  part  of  the  warm  oriental  blood  that  in  passionate  Italy 
has  not  been  suppressed  as  it  is  in  England  by  the  phlegmatic 
ways  of  the  people  among  whom  he  dwells.  His  language  is 
biblical ;  he  upholds  the  doctrine  of  his  race,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  which,  in  the  court  of  justice,  by  one  of  those 
grand  contrasts  which  Shakespeare  loved — (such  contrasts  as  we 
have  in  Ariel  and  Caliban,  in  Lear  with  eighty  years  of  royalty 
upon  his  front  and  Lear  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the  storm) — ^is 
brought  into  direct  issue  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Portia 
pleads,  against  the  letter  of  the  law,  a  pure  doctrine  o£  mercy. 
Shy  lock  rejects  it  Portia  seeks  to  pe»uade,  but  persuasion  fails. 
Then,  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  parted  from  charity  and  the 
natural  instinct  of  justice,  its  upholder  is  condemned.  But  while 
he  contrasts  the  doctrines,  Shakespeare  does  not  the  less  lay  just 
stress  on  the  hard  dealings  of  the  Christians ;  and,  while  he 
sharply  describes  the  love  of  money  with  which  Jews  are  cursed, 
he  represents  it  not  as  seen  by  scoffers  from  without,  but  as  it  is 
felt  where  it  is  cherished. 

Shakespeare's  wonderful  fidelity  to  nature  seems  less  the  result 
of  design  than  of  instinct.  Every  character  was  alive  for  him, 
and  he  spoke  for  it  out  of  the  very  centre  of  its  life,  helped 
by  his  teaching,  later  dramatists  have  produced  many  shrewd 
sketches  of  character,  but  they  have  observed  men  chiefly  from 
without,  and  put  words  into  their  mouths  showing  them  as  what 
they  seem  in  ihe  world's  eye.  Wonderful  revelations  of  an  inner 
being  flash  out  of  the  wonis  of  Shakespeare's  men  and  women, 
often  to  pass  unheeded,  as  they  do  in  the  world.  There  is  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  gleam  of  Shylock's  better  feelings,  which 
flickers  and  then  dies  in  the  storm  of  contending  passion,  to  which 
he  is  wrought  by  Tubal's  tidings  of  his  daughter  and  his  debtor. 
The  Christians  had  torn  his  flesh  from  him — '  I  say  my  daughter 
is  my  flesh  and  blood ' — and  his  old  hatred  is  worked  to  a  pas- 
sion for  revenge,  into  the  very  heat  of  which  Antonio  is  thrown. 
The  bond  might  have  been  devised  in  malicious  sport,  with  a 
purpose  from  which  there  might  have  been  relenting  even  of  his 
bitter  hatred.  At  any  rate,  to  have  represented  Shylock  as 
insisting  in  cold  blood  upon  his  forfeiture,  would  have  strained 
nature  as  Shakespeare  never  strained  it.  Therefore  the  li|^ht 
love,  an  Eastern  Jessica  became  part  of  the  story,  and  the  Jew, 
brought  into  the  court  yet  bleeding  inwardly  from  the  loss  of  his 
child  and  of  his  jewels,  was  steeled  by  a  sharp  sense  of  recent 
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wrong  to  the  insisting  upon  vengeance.  When  Tubal  is  feeding 
his  first  passion  with  ill  news,  and  tells  of  the  ring  Jessica  gave 
for  a  monkey,  every  one  has  felt  a  pathos  in  Shylock's  answer, 
*Out  upon  her!  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal:  it  was  my  tur- 
quoise ;  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  1  was  a  bachelor :  I  would  not 
have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys.'  Steevens  here  stops 
the  text  for.  a  long  note  on  the  supposed  properties  of  turquoises 
and  the  artificial  value  consequently  set  on  them  as  charms. 
But  it  was  for  the  charm  of  a  past  kiss  that  he  remembered, 
and  which  belonged  to  days  when  avarice,  the  sin  of  age,  had 
not  grown  with  his  years  and  hardened  bis  heart,  that  Shylock 
set  value  on  the  turquoise.  Partly  in  wrath  at  her  offence, 
bat  partly  also  because  his  daughter  belonged  to  bim  as  he  was 
in  his  age,  not  as  he  had  been  in  his  youth,  he  had  just  before 
cried,  '  Would  that  she  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels 
in  her  ear.'  But  the  image  of  Leah  lay  within  him,  bound 
to  the  thoughts  of  a  holier  and  fresher  time.  He  would  not 
have  given  her  ring  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys.  Mindful  of 
all  that  was  in  Shylock's  nature,  Shakespeare  allowed  the  Jew  to 
express  unbounded  value  for  the  ring  without  being  checked  by 
the  sudden  image  of  a  great  treasure  of  gold.  Sordid  thoughts 
ne  cleared  from  around  the  memory  of  Leah ;  at  the  same  time 
we  are  shown  the  defect  in  Jessica,  who  could  exchange  a  ring 
that  had  belonged  to  her  dead  mother  for  the  most  frivolous 
amasement ;  a  defect,  again,  most  natural  in  a  girl  of  Eastern 
Mood,  bred  under  an  Italian  sun,  who  was  not  allowed  even  to 
locdc  out  of  window  at  the  pleasures  of  the  young.  As  we  have 
said  before,  it  was  not  from  a  reasoner's  determination  to  be 
subtle,  but  from  the  innate  force  of  instinct  with  which  Shake- 
speare was  so  marvellously  gifted,  that  he  thus  became,  like 
Nature  itself,  a  study  for  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Dyoe  has  prefixed  to  his  edition  a  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
which  contains  every  known  fact  and  avoids  useless  conjecture. 
What  impression  we  are  able  to  form  of  his  personality  thus 
becomes  only  the  more  sharply  defined*  Among  reckless  com- 
ndes,  who  burnt  out  the  firo  of  their  genius  in  riot  and  excess, 
the  greatest  of  our  poets  lived  at  cmce  a  genial  and  prudent  life. 
He  won  goodwill  from  the  gay  and  the  austere,  and,  acoepting 
the  stage  as  a  profession,  made  good  his  ambition  to  earn  by  it 
a  oonpetence  and  retire  to  his  own  little  country  town  to  enjoy 
a  honourable  ease.  His  well-regulated  life  accords  with  the 
wisdom  of  his  verse.  He  pursued  his  calling  with  a  reasonable 
thrift,  and  was  the  first  man  who  made  a  fortune  by  his  pen. 
If  genius  nnist  cause  men  to  be  eixatic,  what  a  social  comet 
Shakespeare  should  have  been  I     Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
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person  who,  had  he  lived  in  our  day,  would  have  carefully  gone 
through  the  accounts  of  his  tradesmen  and  of  his  banker,  would 
have  preferred  three  per  cents,  to  railway  shares,  would  have 
Pressed  in  the  quietest  manner,  and  of  whom  there  is  great 
reason  to  doubt  whether  he  would  have  ventured  to  come  into 
.society  with  hair  upon  his  chin.  As  he  was,  we  may  compare, 
to  his  credit,  the  trim  little  Elizabethan  beard  sculptured  on  his 
monument  with  what  Gabriel  Harvey  called  Greene's  *  ruffianly 

To  *  Some  Account  of  Shakespeare's  Life '  Mr.  Dyce  adds  his 
will;  the  titles  and  dates  of  the  early  quarto  and  folio  editions 
of  his  plays,  and  of  the  various  editions  of  his*  poems ;  Heminge 
-and  Condell's  Dedication  and  Address,  with  the  list  of  actors 
and  the  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1623.  A 
nummary  follows  of  what  is  known  about  each  play,  as  to  the 
period  when  it  was  written  or  the  matter  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  The  plays  then  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  the 
folio  of  1623,  beginning  therefore  with  the  ^TempesC 

Familiar  as  are  the  names  of  Warburton,  Johnson,  Steevens, 
and  many  more  of  the  same  corporation,  there  are  not  a  few 
persons  who  begin  to  be  confused  by  the  long  procession  of  sue- 
<:essive  editors,  and  to  despair  of  understanding  their  respective 
claims  to  confidence.  But  we  believe  a  brief  summary  of  the 
labours  of  the  chief  of  them,  following  the  order  of  time,  will 
reduce  the  apparent  chaos  to  order.  In  his  own  lifetime 
Shakespeare  was  represented  in  print  by  the  seventeen  plays 
published  (but  not  by  his  authority)  in  so  many  detached  quartos. 
Seven  years  after  his  death,  these  plays  (except  ^  Pericles  ),  with 
twenty  more,  were  published  by  two  of  his  brother  actors  in  the 
folio  of  1623.  In  *  the  second  folio '  of  1632  some  of  the  many 
errors  which  had  crept  into  the  text  of  the  first  were  corrected, 
but  the  editor  made  far  more  blunders  than  he  mended.  Thirty- 
two  years  elapsed  before  another  edition  appeared.  This  was 
the  still  more  corrupt  folio  of  1664,  which  included  '  seven  plays 
never  before  printed  in  folio,'  namely,  ^  Perides,'  and  six  of 
which  Shakespeare  was  not  the  author.  Twenty-one  more  years 
went  by  when  the  fourth  folio,  that  of  1685,  was  required  to 
supply  the  public  demand.  From  the  first  collection,  therefore, 
of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  there  were  sold  four  editions  in 
eighty-six  years;  and,  as  there  was  another  interval  of  sixteen 
years  before  the  next  appeared,  we  may  say  five  in  a  century  ; 
making  in  all  less  than  four  thousand,  probably  not  more  than 
three  thousand,  copies.  How  limited  had  been  the  circulation 
up  to  this  period  is  evident  from  the  statement  of  George 
Steevens,  that  Nahum  Tate — ^in   his  dedication  to  the  altered 
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plaj  of  *  King  Lear/  which  appeared  in  1687 — speaks  of  the 
original  as  of  an  obscure  piece,  recommended  to  his  notice  by  a 
friend. 

The  last  of  the  five  editions  was  that  issued  in  1709  by  Nicholas 
Rowe,  a  dramatist  still  faintly  present  to  as  as  the  author  of 
*Jane  Shore.*  Poor  Rowe  was  hardly  dealt  with  in  Queen 
Anne's  court,  where  he  vainly  sought  preferment.  Most  per- 
sons will  remember  the  story  of  the  hope  raised  in  his  soul  when 
Lord  Qxford  asked  him  solemnly  one  day  whether  he  under- 
stood Spanish.  Some  embassy  must  be  on  foot,  the  poet  thought^ 
and  answered : — *  No,  but  1  can  master  it  in  a  few  weeks.^ 
He  accomplished  the  task,  and  went  to  report  progress  to  Lord 
Oxford.  *  Then,  Sir,'  said  the  Minister,  *■  I  envy  you  the  plea- 
sure of  reading  '*  Don  Quixote  "  in  the  original/  His  edition  of 
Shakespeare  was  in  the  main  printed  from  the  fourth  and  most 
inaccurate  of  the  folios;  but  in  compensation  he  sometimes 
restored  the  true  reading  in  passages  which  had  been  given 
wrongly  by  all  his  predecessors.  He  prefixed  a  Life  which 
embodied  the  best  extant  traditions  as  to  Shakespeare  then 
remaining.  What  could  pass  down  that  uncertain  channel  Rowe 
secured  for  us  before  it  was  entirely  closed. 

High  as  was  the  name  of  the  great  dramatist,  the  idolatry  of 
his  works  had  not  yet  set  in,  and  editors  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  bestow  much  pains  in  collecting  and  collating  the  dif- 
ferent  copies  of  his  plays.  Pendennis  is  represented  in  our  day 
as  reading  Shakespeare  to  his  mother,  *  which  she  said  she  liked, 
bat  didn't.'  At  the  Restoration  people  were  not  so  overawed  by 
his  fame  as  to  be  afraid  to  express  what  they  felt ;  and  the  senti- 
ments of  many  a  man  of  fair  education  may  be  inferred  from  the 
opinions  of  Pepys.  He  witnessed  the  performance  of  *  Romeo 
and  Juliet'  in  March,  1762,  and  pronounced  the  play  *  to  be 
the  worst  he  had  ever  heard.'  Not  long  after,  he  went  to  the 
King's  Theatre,  where,  he  says,  '  we  saw  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  nor  shall  ever  again^  for 
it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.' 
In  17t>6,  in  going  to  Deptford  by  water,  he  read  *  Othello,  Moor 
of  Venice,'  which,  he  continues,  *  I  ever  heretofore  esteemed  a 
mighty  good  play,  but  having  so  lately  read  "  The  Adventures 
of  Five  Hours,"  it  seems  a  mean  thing.'  *  The  Adventures  of 
Five  Hours,'  which  made  '  Othello '  appear  *  a  mean  thing '  by 
comparison,  was  a  translation  from  a  play  of  Calderon.  In  1767 
Pepys  records  that  he  '  saw  the  *'  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
which  did  not  please  him  at  all,  in  no  part  of  it ;'  while  *  Twelfth 
Night '  he  esteems  '  the  weakest  play  that  ever  he  beheld  on  the 
stage.'     *The  Tempest'  he  found  *  full  of  so  good  variety,  that  I 
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cannot,'  he  says,  *  be  more  pleased  almost  in  a  comedy,  only  the 
seaman's  part  a  little  too  tedious ;'  but  then  he  adds  ^  that  the 
play  has  no  great  wit,  yet  .good,  above  ordinary  plays.'  With 
*  Hamlet '  he  was  *  mightily  pleased,'  but,  *  above  all,  with  Bet- 
terton,'  who  personated  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  When  he  was 
first  present  at  the  performance  of  *  Macbeth '  in  1664,  he  calls 
it  only  *  a  pretty  good  play.'  Afterwards  it  rose  in  his  favour, 
and  in  1667  he  declares  it  to  be  ^  a  most  excellent  play  in  all 
respects,  but  especially  in  divertisement,  though  it  be  a  deep 
tragedy,  which  is  a  strange  perfection  in  a  tragedy,  it  being 
most  proper  here,  and  suitable.'  It  appears  from  a  subsequent 
entry  that  the  *  divertisement '  which  he  considered  the  especial 
excellence  of  *  Macbeth,'  meant  *  the  variety  of  dancing  and 
music* 

The  professed  critics  were  sometimes  not  more  complimentary, 
as  may  be  seen  in  a  book  published  in  1721,  entitled  *  The 
Laws  of  Poetry,  as  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire 
in  his  Essay  on  Poetry,  by  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  in  his  Essay 
on  IVanslated  Verse,  and  by  the  Lord  Lansdowne  on  Unnatural 
Flights  in  Poetry,  Explained  and  Illustrated.' 

*  That  famous  soliloquy  which  has  been  so  much  cried  up  in  "  Hamlet " 
has  no  more  to  do  there  than  a  description  of  the  g^rove  and  altar  of 
Diana  mentioned  by  Horace.  Hamlet  comes  in  talking  to  himself,  and 
very  sedately  and  exactly  weighs  the  several  reasons  or  considerations 
mentioned  in  that  soliloquy, 

*'  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  &c. 

As  soon  as  he  has  done  talking  to  himself,  be  sees  Ophelia,  and  passes 
to  a  conversation  with  her,  entirely  different  to  the  subject  he  has  been 
meditating  on  with  that  earnestness,  which,  as  it  was  produced  by 
nothing  before,  so  has  it  no  manner  of  influence  on  what  follows  after, 
and  is  therefore  a  perfectly  detached  piece,  and  has  nothing  to  do  in 
the  play.  The  long  and  tedious  soliloquy  of  the  bastard  Falcon  bridge, 
in  the  play  of  "  King  John,"  just  after  his  being  received  as  the  natural 
son  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  is  not  only  impertinent  to  the  play,  but  extremely 
ridiculous.  To  go  through  all  the  soliloquies  of  Shakespeare  would  be 
to  make  a  volume  on  this  single  head.  But  this  I  can  say  in  general, 
that  there  is  not  one  in  all  his  works  that  can  be  excused  by  nature 
or  reoMM.^ 

The  critic,  however,  who  we  believe  was  Gildon,  "^owned 
himself  sensible  that  he  should  raise  the  anger  of  many  readers 
by  what  he  was  saying,  and  meant  further  to  say,  upon  the 
faults  of  Shakespeare.  Lucilius,  he  adds,  *was  the  incorrect 
idol  of  Roman  times,  Shakespeare  of  ours.  Both  gained  their 
reputation  from  a  people  unacquainted  with  art ;  and  that  repu- 
tation was  a  sort  of  traditionary  authority,  looked  upon  to  be  so 
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sacred,  that  Horace  among  the  Romans,  in  a  much  more  polite 
age  than  that  in  which  Lucilius  writ^  could  not  escape  their 
ceD:».;:  o  for  attacking  him ;  nor  can  Mr.  Rymer,  or.  any  other 
just  critic,  who  shall  presume,  though  with  the  highest  justice 
and  reason,  to  find  fault  with  Shakespeare,  escape  the  indignation 
of  our  modem  traditionary  admirers  of  that  poet/  Rymer  him- 
self, forty  years  earlier,  had  been  even  more  emphatic.  *  In  the 
neighing  of  an  horse,  or  in  the  growling  of  a  mastiff,  there  is 
a  meaning,  there  is  as  lively  expression  and,  may  I  say,  more 
humanity  than  many  times  in  the  tragical  flights  of  Shakespeare.' 
His  own  notion  of  a  tragical  flight  wq  may  discover  from  his 
tragedy  of  *  Edgar,'  where  in  the  first  act  Elfrida  declares  that 
she  will,  at  Ethel  wold's  request,  discard  her  ornaments,  and  the 
maigin  directs  her  to  pull  off  her  patches  ! 

Four  years  after  the  scholiast  upon  his  grace  of  Buckingham 
had  spoken  the  opinions  which  prevailed  among  thousands  of  that 
day,  who  looked  upon  Shakespeare  as  at  best  a  rude  and  unculti- 
vated genius,  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Pope  himself  became  his 
editor.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  disqualification  for  his 
task,  there  was  no  man  living  whose  name  could  do  so  much 
towards  securing  for  the  dramatist  the  allegiance  of  a  larger  circle 
of  admirers.  Yet  Shakespeare's  works,  even  when  endorsed  by 
the  name  of  Pope,  were  thought  to  be  a  doubtful  venture. 
Only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed,  and  of 
these,  it  may  not  have  been  the  editor's  fault  that  part  could  not 
be  sold  until  after  a  reduction  of  the  price  from  six  guineas  to 
sixteen  shillings.  We  doubt  whether  Theobald  could  have  won 
a  public,  or  indeed  a  publisher  for  Shakespeare,  had  not  Pope 
opened  the  way.  His  edition  was  the  first  with  notes,  but  they 
were  few,  and  turned  chiefly  upon  verbal  criticism.  He  con- 
sulted many  of  the  old  copies,  professed  ^*  to  have  a  religious 
horror  of  innovation,'  and  declared  that  he  had  not  given  vent  to 
his  own  '  private  sense  or  conjecture.'  His  alterations,  never- 
theless, were  extensive,  and  his  collation  of  the  quartos  and  first 
folio  imperfect.  His  text  was  full  of  the  errors  which  had  crept 
into  the  later  folios,  and  having  adopted  the  theory  that  many 
portions  of  the  plays  had  been  interpolated  by  the  actors,  and 
believing  that  he  could  distinguish  the  spurious  passages  from 
the  genuine,  ^  he  degraded '  the  presumed  additions  ^  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.'  His  licence  of  conjecture  was  as  largely  exer- 
cised upon  single  lines  and  words,  and  his  objections  and  emenda- 
tions often  show  his  ignorance  of  the  manners  and  language  of 
Shakespeare's  times.  But  we  gladly  call  to  mind  the  finer 
touches  of  his  pen.     To  him,  for  instance,  we  owe  the  reading 
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of  ^Tarqain*s  ravishing  ^ridesy  instead  of  side$^  and  the  t:ue 
version  of  the  delicious  lines 

*  O  it  came  o*er  my  ears  like  the  sweet  south  1 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets.* 

<  South '  for  ^  sound  *  stood  only  as  Pope's  conjectural  emendation 
till  the  other  day  when  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Collier's  MS. 
Corrector. 

Pope's  work  appeared  in  1725.  In  1726  Theobald,  the  son 
of  an  attorney,  published  a  book  called  *  Shakespeare  Restored/ 
in  which  he  exposed  Pope's  errors  and  deficiencies  with^  the 
same  litigious  spirit  that  he  would  have  conducted  a  law-suit. 
He  became  in  consequence  the  hero  of  the  original  *  Dunciad.^ 
In  1733  he  retaliated  in  a  complete  edition  of  the  Dramatist. 
His  talents  and  his  learning  were  both  insignificant,  and  he  was 
suspected  of  valuing  literature  solely  as  a  means  of  gain  and  a 
vehicle  for  malice.  As  small  minds  are  proud  of  small  things,, 
his  vanity  was  ridiculous,  and  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
conjectural  rectification  of  a  verbal  error  like  a  discovery  in 
science.  Though  the  great  object  of  his  hostility  was  Pope,  ho. 
adopted  his  text,  and  while  correcting  it  in  many  places  from  the. 
old  copies,  he  yet  left  numerous  blunders  undisturbed.  His 
real  service  to  Shakespeare  consists  in  a  few  felicitous  emen- 
dations. 

Theobald  was  followed  in  1744  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer^ 
thirty  years  member,  and  at  last  Speaker,  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. ^  What  the  public  is  here  to  expect,'  he  said  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  his  Preface,  ^is  a  true  and  correct  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  cleared  from  the  corruptions  with  which 
they  have  hitherto  abounded.'  His  notion  of  what  constituted 
^  a  true  and  correct  edition '  was  shown  by  his  adopting  Pope's 
arbitrary  alterations,  and  introducing  many  more  of  his  own.  He 
did  not  even  distinguish  the  guesses  from  the  readings  which 
were  derived  from  the  primitive  copies.  Yet,  vitiated  as  was  his 
text,  he  did  a  service  to  Shakespeare  by  replacing  in  several 
passages  a  word  which  was  evidently  wrong  by  another  word 
which  was  as  evidently  right. 

Warburton  asserted  that  Theobald  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
had  left  their  author  in  ten  times  a  worse  condition  than  they 
found  him.  His  own  edition  of  Shakespeare  saw  the  light  in 
1747.  He  joined  in  the  general  cry  of  the  editors  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  ancient  text.  *  The  great  dramatist,'  he  said, 
^  had  struggled  into  light  so  disguised  and  travestied,  that  na 
classic  author,  after  having  run  ten  secular  stages  through  the 
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blind  cloisters  of  mqnks  *  and  canons,  ever  came  out  in  half  so 
maimed  and  mangled  a  condition.'  He  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  *  the  stubborn  nonsense  with  which  Shakespeare  was  incrusted 
occasioned  his  Ijing  long  neglected  amongst  the  common  lumber  of 
the  stage/  In  this  there  was  vast  exaggeration,  but  Warburton's 
object  was  to  justify  his  own  extensive  deviations  from  the  early 
editions.  He  professed,  however,  to  have  dealt  only  with  the 
passages  which,  as  they  stood,  were  inextricable  nonsense,  and 
he  maintained  that  in  the  changes  he  made  he  had  religiously 
observed  such  severe  rules  of  criticism  that  he  had  indulged 
Qolbing  to  fancy  or  imagination.  This  was  the  prelude  to  a 
number  of  alterations  as  fanciful  as  the  reasons  by'  which  they 
are  supported  are  sophistical.  A  perverse  ingenuity  reigns 
thronghottt.  He  was  a  self-made  scholar,  and  men  who  have 
conquered  their  own  way  in  life  are  often  self-sufficient  and 
overbearing.  But  seldom  has  any  one  pronounced  his  wayward 
decrees  with  the  same  dictatorial  confidence  as  Warburton.  In 
the  midst  of  his  rashness  and  ai'rogance  several  happy  conjectures 
occur,  and,  like  his  predecessors,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
lovers  of  Shakespeare. 

Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  Warburton  had  each  done  something 
towards  elucidating  the  antiquated  phrases  and  allusions  of  their 
author,  and  explaining  the  passages  which  were  obscurely  ex- 
pressed. But  their  main  industry  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
text.  The  edition  of  Johnson,  which  came  out  in  1765,  pro- 
fessed to  einbrace  both  departments.  He  was  averse  to  drudgery,, 
and  though  his  range  of  miscellaneous  reading  was  wide,  had; 
made  no.  special  study  of  the  books  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 
Nevertheless  he  accomplished  more  than  any  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded him.  He  reinstated  many  of  the  old  readings  which  had 
been  rejected  since  Pope  had  set  the  example  of  capricious 
change,  and  explained  many  crabbed  passages  with  a  perspicuity 
and  a  terseness  which  left  nothing  to  desire.  No  one  person  had 
hitherto  done  so  much  for  Shakespeare.  Among  other  admir- 
able emendations  he  wrote  ^  gilded  tombs  do  worms  enfold  ^ 
instead  of  ^  gilded  timber,'  and  his  reading  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Collier's  MS.  Corrector. 

Shakespeare  was  now  engaging  the  attention  of  many  minds. 
In  the  year  following  that  in  which  Johnson's  ^Shakespeare' 
appeared.  Dr.  Farmer,  of  whom  it  is  told  in  his  epitaph  that 
he  was  ^facetus  ct  dulcis,  festique  sermonis,'  published  his 
iw'ork  *  On  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare,'  wherein  he  demon- 
strated both  that  he  could  have  derived  and  did  derive  his 
classical  lore  from  translations.     Such  was  his  enthusiasm  not 
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only  for  Shakespeare,  but  the  stage,  that  it  is  said  he  refoaed 
a  bishopric,  because  a  bishop  coald  not  go  to  see  ^  Macbeth '  or 
^Richard  the  Third'  at  the  playhouse.  la  his  ^time  Garrick 
was  acting. 

Greorge  Steevens,  who  was  possessed  of  a  bandsome  fortune, 
reprinted  in  1766  twenty  of  the  old  quarto  copies  of  the  plays, 
and  announced  his  plan  of  a  complete  edition,  promising  un- 
bounded courtesy  as  an  editcH*,  though  he  proved  afterwards  to 
be  of  all  editors  the  most  uncivil.  He  redeemed  his  pledge 
by  assisting  Johnson  in  a  new  edition  of  his  Shakespeare  in 
1773.  He  went  on,  enlarging  his  contributions  in  successive 
issues  of  the  w<M:k,  until  it  became  more  liie  edition  of 
Steevens  than  of  Johnson.  He  was  gifted  with  a  sharp  wit,  and 
such  persevering  industry  that  when  at  work  on  a  reprint  in  fifteen 
octavo  volumes,  he  left  his  lodging  at  Hampstead  daily  at  one  in 
the  morning,  in  all  seasons  and  all  weathers  during  eighteen 
months,  and  walked  to  Reed's  lodgings  to  correct  by  night  the  work 
done  by  the  printer  on  the  previous  day.  His  knowledge  of  the 
old  editions  was  extensive  and  exact,  and  he  was  deeply  read  in 
the  literature  of  Shakespeare's  time.  He  did  imniense  service  in 
clearing  away  numerous  difficulties  which  had  arisen  from  obso- 
lete phrases  and  customs ;  and  as  he  was  careful  to  adduce  his 
authorities,  the  reader  bad  to  take  nothii^  on  trust.  His  wosst 
defect  was,  that  having  no  ear  for  v^cse,  he  chose  to  arrange  many 
lines  to  suit  his  own  mistaken  notions  of  harmony. 

Malone,  a  young  Irishman  with  literary  skill  and  independent 
means,  who  had  settled  in  London,  laboured  on  Shakespeare  at 
this  time,  and  was  trained  in  the  school  of  Steevens.  He  also 
450ught  to  illustrate  his  author  from  contemporary  writings.  But 
the  master  at  last  grew  jealous  of  the  pupil,  and  from  friends  they 
became  rivals.  Malone,  a  placid,  wellbred,  conscientious  man, 
displayed  his  powers  as  a  detector  of  the  Ireland  impostures, 
the  Rowley  fabrications,  and  was  the  first  editor  of  the  prose 
works  of  Dryden.  His  complete  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which 
had  been  preceded  by  several  notes  from  his  pen,  appeared  in  the 
year  1790.  His  text  made  the  nearest  approximation  of  any  of 
the  modern  reprints  to  the  old  copies.  His  fatalt  was  rathex^  per- 
hi^s,  to  be  too  timid  of  innovation  than  to  be  too  ambitioiis  of 
change.  His  explanations  are  often  sensihle,  and  the  illustra- 
tive quotations  from  contemporary  authors  estcemely  nnmecoas. 
He  is  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  Steevens.  Both  bad  done  mnch 
to  make  Shakespeare  better  known  and  better  understood.  Even 
the  bitterness  of  controversy  helped  to  exalt  the  fame  of  the  dra- 
matist    Rival  editions  in  successive  issues  scattered  his  plajs 
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over  the  land.  No  fresh  combtttants,  however,  appeared  on  the 
arena,  and  fifty  jeans  of  energetic  war  about  Shakespeare  was  fol- 
lowed by  fifty  years  of  peace. 

His  works  had  now  passed  thnmgh  three  siages.  In  the  first 
they  were  printed  without  care.  In  the  seocnid  coiqectural 
critiasm  prevailed ;  and  while  increased  regard  was  had  to  the 
<4d  copies,  the  ingenious  guesses  of  the  editor  too  often  took  the 
jrface  of  sober  research.  In  the  third  the  ancient  readings  were 
more  thoroughly  ascertained  and  the  Elizabethan  literature  ran- 
sacked to  clear  up  the  allusions  and  language  of  the  glory  of  that 
age.  The  materials  which  the  latest]  knot  of  commentators  had 
accnmulated  still  wanted  to  be  digested  and  compressed.  The 
notes  were  full  of  repetitions,  and  were  overlaid  with  an  excess 
of  illostration.  They  were  rendered  more  diffuse  by  controversies, 
and  the  personal  feelings  of  the  editors  would  not  always  allow  them 
to  exercise  an  unbiassed  judgment.  A  student  of  taste,  who  was 
a  stranger  to  their  feuds,  might  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all 
which  had  been  hitherto  done,  and  give  the  pith  of  the  whole. 
Una  was  the  task  which  appeared  most  needful  to  be  perfbnned 
when  Mr.  Knight  entered  the  field.  Unfortunately,  as  we  think, 
he  had  an  undue  faith  in  the  readings  of  the  first  folio,  and  was 
too  prone  to  endeavour  to  twist  into  sense  what  was  clearly 
erroneous.  Exercising  the  double  function  of  an  enthusiast  for 
Shakespeare  and  a  publisher,  he  outdid,  however,  every  past  efibrt 
to  place  the  great  poet  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  all  classes. 
Three  times  as  mudi  as  was  effected  for  the  propagation  of 
Shakespeare's  writings  during  the  whole  century  after  his  death 
has  hten  accomplished  in  a  few  years  by  the  zeal  and  ability  of 
a  single  editor.  Mr.  G>llier  entered  the  lists  in  1843.  Like 
Mr.  Knight,  his  chief  care  was  employed  in  settling  the  text ;  and 
like  Mr.  Knight,  he  often  stuck  to  the  old  readings  where  they 
were  indubitably  wrong.  The  only  difference  was,  that  whereas 
Mr.  Knight  held  the  folio  to  be  the  highest  authority,  Mr.  Collier 
put  his  confidence  in  the  quartos.  Neither  of  them  had  a  mind 
sufficienliy  catholic  to  take  an  impartial  review  of  all  the  sources 
of  information,  and  pick  what  was  best  from  each.  Thus  matters 
stood  when,  in  1849,  Mr.  Collier  bought  of  a  bookseller  a  copy  of 
the  second  folio  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  containii^  a  great  num- 
ber of  MS.  alterations.  They  proved  to  be  interesting  and  im- 
portant in  an  unexpected  degree.  Many  were  certainly  right, 
many  were  obviously  shrewd ;  and  more  were  intolerably  stupid. 
Excited^^as  who  would  not  have  been  ?— by  the  contemplation 
of  his  treasure,  Mr.  Collier,  in  the  year  1852,  published  a  volume 
setting  forth  some  of  these  notes  and  emendations,  and  express- 
ing a  more  unreserved  trust  in  the  whole  mass  of  them  than  he 
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now  thinks  just.  From  an  ultra^conservative  of  the  old  printed 
text  he  suddenly  became  a  radical  reformer,  and  having  before 
adopted  corrupt  readings  in  preference  to  faultless  emendations^ 
he  was  now  ready  to  espouse  a  bad  conjecture  of  his  MS.  Corrector 
in  preference  to  the  unexceptionable  readings  of  his  discarded 
quartds.  A  considerable  controversy  arose  on  the  occasion,  and 
among  the  combatants  was  Mr.  Dyce,  the  present  editor  of 
Shakespeare,  who  showed  that  many  of  the  G>rrector  s  emenda- 
tions are  obviously  wrong,  and  that  many  which  seem  right  are 
demonstrably  wrong.  A  fair  number  he  admits,  but  to  the 
collection,  as  a  whole,  he  is  not,  we  think,  sufficiently  indul- 
gent. This  antagonism  vexes  Mr.  Collier,  and  a  recent  edition 
of  his  Shakespeare  contains  a  recriminatory  preface  dictated  by 
a  sore  spirit,  and  overflowing  with  much  bitterness  of  insinuation 
and  complaint.  Into  the  personal  controversy,  in  which  Ms. 
Collier  has  lost  the  self  command  for  which  he  was  once  honour- 
ably distinguished,  we  have  no  occasion  to  enter.  The  points 
are  too  petty  for  discussion.  But  the  degree  of  authority  to  be 
assigned  to  the  MS.  Corrector  is  a  question  of  real  importance, 
and  we  will  give  from  Mr.  Dyce's  Preface  a  couple  of  examples 
of  emendations  in  the  folio  notes  that  prove  the  annotator  in  those 
instances  to  have  proceeded  upon  conjecture  alone.  In  the  *  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,*  act  iv.  sc.  4,  the  first  folio  reads — 

^  Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass ;  * 

upon  which  Theobald  cites  from  Chaucer,  ^  hire  eyen  gray  as 
glass.'  The  second  folio  misprints  the  last  word  grass ;  and  the 
Corrector,  not  seeing  which  word  is  at  fault,  establishes  sense  by 
changing  grey  to  green;  the  text  therefore  becomes,  *Her  eyes 
are  green  as  grass.'  Green  eyes,  like  an  eagle's,  were  indeed 
admired  of  old ;  but  grass  green  is  not,  for  eyes,  a  lady's  colour. 
Yet  Mr.  Collier  abides,  in  his  second  edition,  by  the  MS.  Cor- 
rector, and  declines  to  look  back  to  the  former  folio,  into  which 
the  misprint  had  not  crept.  In  his  supplemental  notes,  written 
after  he  had  seen  Mr.  Dyce's  comment  on  this  passage,  he 
still  does  not  hint  at  the  existence  of  the  right  reading  in 
the  previous  folio.  He  quotes  a  verse  from  Gascoigne,  in  which 
is  the  expression  grey  as  glass,  and  adds,  *  grey  as  glass  may 
certainly  be  right.'  Yet  there  is  not  only  the  evidence  of 
common  sense,  but  proof  of  writ  that  certainly  it  is  right  This 
is  the  smallest  matter ;  we  lay  upon  it  no  stress  whatever :  yet 
upon  small  matters  like  these  is  it  worth  while  for  any  one 
engaged  upon  a  study  of  the  highest  efforts  of  man's  genius  to 
insinuate  petty  charges  of  suppression,  malice,  obstinacy,  self- 
seeking,  and  other  mean  offences  ? 

Again 
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Agmin  Mr.  Dyce  cite*  from  ^King  Henry  IV./  act  iv.  sc.  1, 
the  correction  on  the  lines  — 

^  And  your  tong^ie  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war.' 

The  last  words  are  altered  by  the  Corrector  to  report  of  war. 
Mr.  Collier  says  this  must  stand  in  future  because  *  a  point  of 
war'  can  have  no  meaning.  Mr.  Dyce  quotes  Peele's  *  Edward  I.' 
from  Mr.  Collier's  own  edition  of  Dodsley's  Plays — 

*  Matravers,  thou 
Sound  proudly  here  a  perfect  j^otn^  of  war 
In  honour  of  thy  sovereign's  safe  return.' 

Here  therefore  the  Corrector  could  have  had  no  authentic 
version  to  guide  him,  since  his  alteration  is  suggested  solely  by 
his  ignorance  of  the  language  of  Shakespeare's  day.  But  we 
shall  perhaps  best  do  justice  to  the  editions  of  Mr.  Dyce  and 
Mr.  Collier,  if  we  follow  their  variations  of  text  through  one 
consecutive  act  of  a  play,  and  note  as  we  pass  whatever  is 
suggested  by  the  MS.  Corrector.  We  cannot  be  more  impartial 
than   to   take  the    first   that  comes,   the   openipg   act   of  the 

*  Tempest.' 

We  begin   with  a  notable   diversity.     The   master   shouts, 

*  Boatswain  I '  the  boatswain  shouts,  ^  Here,  master ;  what 
cheer? '  In  Mr.  Collier's  text  the  master  replies,  *  Good.'  His 
master,  therefore,  tells  the  boatswain  that  the  cheer  is  good, 
and  defines  the  good  cheer  by  adding,  *'  Speak  to  the  mariners ;  fall 
to't  yarely  or  we  run  ourselves  aground.'  A  reading  is  hardly 
to  be  adopted  which  represents  the  master  as  calling  ^good 
clieer '  an  imminent  risk  of  being  shipwrecked.  Mr.  Dyce,  with 
Mr.  Halliwell,  to  the  formal  seaman's  response,  ^  Here,  master  ; 
what  cheer?'  makes  the  master  hurriedly  say,  '  Good,  speak  to 
the  mariners ;  fall  to 't  yarely,'  &a  Good,  for  a  familiar  and 
hasty  form  of  address,  as  in  *  Good,  now,  I  beseech  you,'  was 
common  enough. 

Alonzo,  presently  entering,  accosts  the  boatswain  in  like  form 
— *  Good  boatswain,  have  care ' — *  Have  a  care,'  says  here  the 
MS.  Corrector.  *  Have  care,'  is  pithier  and  better  English,  and 
is  better  suited  to  the  energy  and  hurry  of  the  moment.  Mr. 
Collier  adopts  the  a,  but  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he 
finds  it  in  his  book  of  annotations. 

*  Let's  all  sink  with '  king ; '  the  commentator  substitutes  the 
word  '  the '  for  the  apostrophe  that  signifies  it.  This  is  a  reading 
which  had  long  been  adopted,  and  we  owe  no  thanks  for  it  to 
the  MS.  Corrector. 

The   annotator  next  reads    *  Welkin's   heat'    for   *  Welkin's 

cheek,' 
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cheek/  and  Mr.  Collier  snd  Mr.  Dyce  alike  reject  the  alteration  ; 
Shakespeare  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  welkin's  face  and  cheeks  of 
heaven. 

The  ship  *with  some  noble  creature  in  her.'  The  Corrector 
here  reads  ^  creatures ; '  so  did  Theobald,  so  do  Mr.  Dyce  and 
Mr.  Collier. 

Prospero  speaks  of  *  provision  in  mine  art ;  *  and  upon  this 
the  MS.  Corrector  suggests,  as  Mr.  Hunter  had  suggested,  pre- 
vision. Mr.  Dyce,  perceiving  that  provision  means  foresight, 
does  not  accept  the  change.  As  Mr.  Collier  shows,  the  pas- 
sage in  its  usual  form  was  clear  enough  to  A.  W.  Schlegel,  who 
translated  provision,  Vorsicht.  Provisions  are  so  called  because 
th^  are  foreseen  supplies.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  pro- 
posed change,  and  Mr.  Dyce  iB  quite  right  in  excluding  it« 

The  next  alteration  is  the  prosaic  diaoge  of 

^  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old ' 

to  *  thofn  wast  not  quite  three  years  old,'  and  it  has  very  properly 
been  declined  by  Mr.  Collier  himself  as  well  as  Mr.  Dyce. 

Prospero  having  told  Miranda  that  her  father  wa»  a  prince 
of  power,  she  asks,  ^  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? '  he  assents, 
adding — 

*  and  thy  father 
Was  Dake  of  Milan,  and  his  only  heir 
And  princess, — no  worse  issued.' 

The  old  Corrector  turns  the  second  'and'  into  a  '  thou,'  and  so 
makes  some  species  of  sense.  Mr.  Dyce  turns  the  thiird  *  and  ^ 
into  '  a,'  and  in  a  note  cites  four  passages  in  which  '  and '  has 
been  printed  for  '  a.'  Of  die  two  emendations  this  is  not  only 
the  more  natural,  but  the  one  that  yields  by  far  the  best  con- 
stmction.  ^Thou  his  only  heir  and  princess'  is  a  phrase  ua- 
poetical  and  clumsy.  Once  more,  therefore,  the  M&  Corrector 
fails. 

In  the  next  passage,  we  find  Mr.  Cdlier  himself  again  abm- 
doning  his  guide.  Prospero  speaking  of  his  brother,  whom  he 
had  set  in  his  place,  says*-^ 

*  He  being  thus  lorded, 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded,* 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact,  &e. 

The  Cocrector^  in  a  fit  of  dulnesa,  wishes  to  read  loaded ;  and 
Mr.  Collier  thinks  '  lorded  may  perhaps  stand  without  material 
objection.' 

The 
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The  next  MS.  emendadoii  is  adopted  bj  Mr.  Collier  notwith- 
standjBg  that  it  oonrerts  the  deaxest  sense  iaio  the  yery  reverse. 
The  words  of  the  passage,  put  by  a  slight  transposition  into  the 
Older  of  plain  prose,  say  that  the  false  brotber,  being  invested 
with  ducal  honours,  *  believed  himself  to  be  indeed  the  duke—* 
like  one  who  by  telling  of  his  own  lie  had  made  of  his  memory 
such  a  sinner  unto  truth  (as)  to  credit  it.'  The  emendator  wishes 
us  to  read  *  sinner  to  untruth  ;*  which  is  to  assert  that  the  brother 
WIS  80  false  to  lying  as  by  frequent  repetitioB  to  leum  to  believe 
in  his  own  lie.  A  lisr  may  be  false  to  truth,  bat  persistence 
in  lying  does  not  make  him  ^sbe  t«  lies.  Such  absolute  nonsei^ 
Mr.  Collier  admils  a&  part  of  Shakcspeaie's  text ;  by  Mr.  Dyce 
it  is  discarded. 

Hie  next  emendation  restores  in  the  second  folio  a  word  mis- 
printed fimn  the  first,  *  most '  for  ^  mnch.'  Mr.  Dyoe  follows 
the  earlier  and  better  text,  and  says  nothing,  of  coarse,  about 
the  MS.  Corrector,  wfamn  there  is  no  need  to  consult  in  tiie 
mattes. 

The  following  innovation  we  will  neither  censure  nor  accept : — 

*  One  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan  ;  and  i'  the  dead  of  darkness, 
The  utnistefs  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me  and  thy  crying  sel£' 
The  aanotator  sees  tautology  in  the  expression  '  ministers  ybr  the 
purpose*  following  so  close  upon  the  phrase  upon  the  ^midnight 
hcML  to  thepmrpoee*  oi  the  treason.     Therefore,  as  practice  im- 
plies treason,  and  begins  with  p,  he  would  read  *  midnight  fated 
to  the  practice/     This   is   precisely  such  correction  as  eleven 
schooknasters  in  twdve  would  make  in  a  boy's  theme ;  neverthe* 
less,  we  snqpect  there  is  more  lost  than  gained  by  getting  rid  of 
the  ivpetition.     Deprived  of  the  emphasis  of  iteration,  the  line 
thai  ipeaks  of  ^  ministers  for  ^e  purpose  '  loses  in  strength,  and 
the  passage  on  the  whole  has  less  force  than  before. 

<  A  rotten  carcase  of  a  butt '  is  rightly  altered  into  boat,  and 
Mr.  Dyee  accscpts  the  correction.  IVospero  might  have  called 
the  boSrk  in  which  he  was  turned  adrift  a  rotten  butt ;  but  *  a 
rotten  eareoMe  of  a  bM,  not  rigg'd,  nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast,' 
can  only  be  the  carcase  of  a  boat  The  carcase  of  a  butt  is 
simply  ihe  bntt  itself;  the  carcase  of  a  boat  is  such  as  Pxospeio 
describes  it. 

lis  the  same  lanes  there  is  an  indiffeient  change  of  *  have '  into 
*had.* 

Bcfinre  Miranda  steeps,  there  is  a  stage  direction,  inserted  by 
the  Corrector,  indicating  where  Ptospero  resumes  his  robe,  which 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dyce  accepts,  and  offends  Mr.  Collier  by  not  acknowledging 
as  '  the  important  and  entirely  new  stage  direction  from  the  corr. 
fo.  1632.' 

The  next  correction  is  very  prosaic.  Ariel  says  that  the  dis- 
persed ships 

^  all  have  met  again 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples.' 

The  '  emendator '  would  read  '  all  have  met  again,  and  all  upon 
the  Mediterranean  float,'  &a  Here  is  not  only  the  conversion 
of  poetry  to  prose,  but  the  manufacture  of  an  iteration  clumsier 
than  the  one  he  had  just  thought  it  his  duty  to  correct.  If  he 
could  not  endure  two  ^purposes'  in  three  lines, .why  does  he 
force  upon  us  two  ^  alls '  in  five  words,  especially  when,  the  chief 
ship  being  absent,  stress  upon  ^  all '  is  less  appropriate  ? 

The  next  correction,  an  omission  of  ^  thee,'  Mr.  Collier  de- 
clines, and  Mr.  Dyce,  without  adopting,  is  disposed  to  favour. 
We  distinctly  side  with  Mr.  Collier  in  retaining  *  told  thee  no 
lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings.' 

The  succeeding  alteration,  which  is  also  trivial,  Mr.  Dycfe  and 
Mr.  Collier  unite  in  rejecting,  as  they  do  also  the  next,  the  last 
in  the  first  act,  where,  instead  of  *  when  thou  earnest  first,'  the 
Corrector  would  read  *  when  thou  cam'st  here  first.' 

Here  we  may  well  pause :  for  we  have  given  instances 
enough  to  satisfy,  we  think,  all  persons  that,  however  just  may 
be  many  of  the  Corrector's  suggestions ;  however  authentic,  per- 
haps, many  of  his  stage-directions;  however  ingenious  he  may 
have  appeared  when  his  best  ideas  were  presented  in  a  oompaict 
mass,  yet  directly  we  begin  to  follow  him  step  by  step  there  is 
abundance  to  justify  the  contempt  which  Mr.  Dyce  appears  to 
entertain  for  his  abilities.  Whoever  goes  through  the  entire 
series  of  his  alterations  must  either  himself  want  a  sense  of 
poetry  or  feel  that  the  poetic  element  had  been  very  sparingly 
granted  to  this  unknown  individual.  Whence  then  did  he  derive 
the  large  number  of  true  suggestions  that  we  find  embedded  in 
his  dulness  ?  We  do  not  believe  them  to  be  of  more  recent  date 
than  the  best  conjectural  readings  of  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and 
Johnson,  which  they  frequently  corroborate.  We  are  compelled 
therefore  to  suppose  that  for  many  of  his  changes  the  Corrector 
must  have  had  some  warrant  beyond  his  own  sagacity,  and 
that  the  pleasures  of  revision  tempted  him,  wholly  incompetent 
as  he  was,  to  labour  further  on  the  text  for  his  private  amuse- 
ment.  Since,  however,  he  does  not  speak  with  a  sustained  autho- 
rity, his  alterations  can  only  rest  on  their  own  merits.  Misled 
by  a  natural  partiality  for  his  own  discovery,  and  more  accom- 
plished 
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plished  as  an  antiquarian  than  as  a  literary  critic,  Mr.  Collier  has 
adopted  in  his  new  edition  ol*  Shakespeare  many  changes  which 
in  our  opinion  are  decided  corruptions  of  the  text.  Even  in 
mxxe  dubious  cases  there  is  a  certain  wise  conservatism  in  litera- 
ture against  which  a  small  number  of  trivial  emendations  where 
no  clear  title  can  be  shown,  will  contend  in  vain.  For  ^  it  is 
true/  sajs  Bacon,  '  that  what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  be 
not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit ;  and  those  things  which  have  long 
gone  together,  are,  as  it  were,  confederate  within  themselves.' 
Tlierefore  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  is  due,  we  conceive,  to  the 
established  reading. 

Mr.  Dyce  has  succeeded  in  a  department  where  so  many  have 
fiadled.  He  unites,  indeed,  the  necessary  qualifications  in  a  sin- 
gular degree.  He  is  an  admirable  classical  scholar,  is  deeply 
read  in  Elizabethan  literature,  has  a  fine  ear  for  metre,  and  a 
strcMig  sense  of  poetic  beauty.  His  industry  is  on  a  par  with  his 
accomplishments.  Any  one  may  setde  a  text  of  Shakespeare  as 
good,  or  better,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  editions, 
with  the  sam'e  rapidity  that  he  reads.  But  to  settle  a  text  which 
will  bear  the  investigation  of  poetic  students,  not  only  requires  a 
rare  familiarity  with  the  language  and  customs  of  Shakespeare's 
day,  but  an  amount  of  thoight  which  few  could  continue  through 
a  single  play.  The  taste,  knowledge,  and  reflection  which  are 
embodied  in  these  volumes  can  only  be  appreciated  by  persons 
who  have  trod  the  same  paths,  and  who  know  that^  almost  every 
page  raises  questions  which  require  not  only  hours  of  present 
meditation  but  years  of  past  reading  to  solve.  No  prejudices 
have  interfered  with  the  free  exercise  of  Mr.  Dyce's  powers* 
He  is  not  the  partisan  of  quartos  or  folios,  of  printed  readings  or 
conjectural  emendations.  He  is  the  partisan  of  sense  and  of 
poetry.  The  inclination  of  his  mind  is  doubdess  against  inno- 
vation, and  we  believe  that  he  might  with  advantage  have 
revised  some  passages  with  a  bolder  hand ;  but  over-caution,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  is  preferable  to  rashness  in  the 
instances  where  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  This 
at  least  is  beyond  doubt,  that  we  have  never  possessed  so  ad- 
mirable a  text  of  Shakespeare  before ;  and  we  would  suggest  to 
the  thousands  of  people  who  are  always  inquiring  for  something 
interesting  to  read,  that  they  should  read  again  the  works  of  the 
monarch  of  literature,  and  read  him  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  Dyce. 
*'  Notes,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^  are  often  necessary,  but  they  are 
necessary  eiols.  Let  him  that  is  unacquainted  with  the  powers 
of  Shakespeare,  and  who  desires  to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that 
the  drama  cfm  give,  read  every  play  from  the  first  scene  to  the 
last  with  utter  negligence  of  all  his  commentators.     When  his 

fancy 
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fancy  is  once  on  the  wing,  let  it  not  stoop  at  covreetion  or 
explanation.  Let  him  read  on  through  brightness  and  obscurity ; 
let  hira  preserve  his  comprd&ension  of  the  dialogue  and  his 
interest  in  the  fable.  And  when  the  pleasures  of  novelty  have 
ceased,  let  him  attempt  exactness'^  and  read  the  commentators/ 


Art.  hi. — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Consular  Service 
and  Appointments,  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Minutes  of  Evidence.     London,  1858. 

AT  l^e  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  professors  of  ^  Social  Seienee,' 
Sir  James  Stephens  introduced  to  oar  language  the  happy 
phrase  of  ^statistical  chloroform.'  We  are  sometimes  compelled, 
in  the  coarse  of  our  duty  as  general  purveyors  of  Islecature,  to 
administer  to  our  readers  the  analogous  prepantion  of  *  condensed 
filu0-book«'  On  the  present  c»ccasion,  however,  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  the  article  we  present  is  eidier  distasteful  or  narcotic,  for 
the  ingredients  of  the  volume  before  va  are  certainly  neither  dull 
nor  unpalatable*  Its  contents,  indeed,  mainly  consist  of  dia- 
logues on  commercial  and  political  geography  between  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  and  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  wh9  either  have  been  or  are  actnally  engaged  in  the 
consular  service,  and  who^  after  a  monotonous  repetition  of  a  cer- 
tain formula  as  to  the  total  inadequacy  of  their  present  salaries, 
discoane  pleasantly  enough  on  the  peculiarities  and  requirements 
of  their  respective  positions  and  on  their  views  of  the  nature  and 
duties  of  the  Consular  Office: 

The  long  and  careful  exanmiation  of  Mr.  Hammond,  and  other 
very  competent  gentlemen  in  the  same  department  commences,  and 
the  statement  of  some  witnesses  respecting  alleged  abuses  and  pro- 
posed imprcMrements  in  the  present  system  terminates  an  inquiry 
whidi,  from  accidental  circumstances,  has  been  invested  with  a 
scHnewhat  fsctitious  interest  and  regarded  with  mneh  personal 
anadety  from  all  portions  of  the  globe.  For  many  years  the  Foreign 
Office  had  been  literally  beset  with  complaints  and  remonstrances 
from  the  consular  body,  which  could  not  be  altogether  set  aside  as< 
unreasonable  or  unjust,  but  which  it  was  most  difficidt  to  satisfy 
or  to  silence.  The  current  ol  public  opinion  of  late  bad  nm 
strongiy  in  the  direction  of  a  stricter  econmny  in  the  payment  of 
foseign  agents,  and  a  Committee  on  Official  Salaries  had  already 
recommended  considerable  reductions  in  that  quarter.  To  pro* 
pose,  therefore,  any  alteration  which  involved  a  oonsidemble 

addition 
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additinatto  this  cspendilara  nvookl  haTe  ncfuired  no  smaU  coura^ 
on  the  part  of  the  executive,  and  k  is  not  satprasing  that  the  pro- 
pooal  of  an  independent  and  active  membec  of  ParUanoent  to  iwfuire 
thomugUy  into  the  subject  sfaoold  have  been  proaiptlj  accepted. 
These  was  bow  a  leadj  response  to  all  applications  for  relief : 
*  Yoor  most  wait  for  tiie  Parhamentarj  Committee ;  your  case  is 
excellent^  it  only  req^aixes  to  be  stated;  wbe^  fortified  by  the 
repoct  ef  a  Committee,  we  can  effectoally  assist  .yon ;  in  the  mean 
time  yon  must  siiffsr  or  resign^'  Th,e  ',o))stacles  which  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  this  coBSummation  by  the  preparadoo  of 
documents)  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  and  a  dissolotion  of  Par- 
liawaent,  were  sufficiently  provoking  to  the  expectants,  and  hove 
imposed  upon  the  Committee  no  easy  task  in  their  endeavour  to 
realise  hopes  so  long  delayed,  with  a  due  consideration  to  puUic 
eooaomy. 

Other  causes  of  dissatisfaction  hod  also  presented  Aemselves. 
It  was  maintained  that  the  British  Consul  was,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  service,  placed  at  a  disadvants^  in  comparison  with  his 
colleagues,  especially  the  French,  The  severe  Hue  of  demarcation- 
whidi  separated  him  from  the  diplomatic  branch  and  the  absence 
of  any  regular  career  in  his  own,  together  with  the  privation 
of  all  bonoraory  distinction  after  a  life  spent  in  the  faithful 
dis<^iarge  of  important  functions  or  i^ter  extraoidinary  exertions 
in  a  great  national  enterprise,  not  unnatnrally  produced  in  many 
minds  a  sense  of  undue  inferiority  and  unmerited  neglect.  The 
Frenchman  and  the  Austrian,  with  whom  the  British  consal  was 
on  terms  of  apparent  equality,  were  probably  decorated  with  one 
or  move  orders — had  an  honourable  and  fixed  rank  on  all  occasions 
of  pnbUc  ceremonial — and  might  aspise,  if  capable  of  higher  things 
and  faftoured  by  circumstance,  to  such  positions  as  are  now  occu^ 
pied  by  M.  Brennier,  M.  Benedetti,  and  Baron  Hnbner.  '  Hence  the 
question  would  frequently  arise  as  to  what  was  the  peculiarity  in  the? 
consular  service  of  this  country  that  should  render  it  unfit  for  die. 
offidid  gradations  and  diplomatic  interchange  whidi  elsewhere  fos- 
ter aspirii  of  emulation  and  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  profesrion. 
On  the  part  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the  shippings 
intesest,  the  licence  of  consuls  to  trade  and  their  remuneration  by 
means  of  fees  had  beenmneh  criticised  and  frequently  condemned 
hoUStk  as  invalidating  the  general  efficiency  of  the  offiieer  and  as> 
afibiding  occasion  for  scandal  and  abuse.  It  was  asserted  that 
mendiaats  could  place  no  confidence  in  a  liral  trader,  and  that 
such  an  agent  could  not  properly  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  fel» 
lowH»antiymen  against  a  foreign  government  in  whose  commecee 
he  was  personally  interested.  Cases  also  weie  adduced  in  which 
the  probity  and  honour  of  some  consuls  were  compromised,  and. 

which 
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which  required,  for  the  advantage  of  all  parties,  to  be  challenged 
and  Sifted  by  a  competent  tribunal. 

These  three  objects  were  assuredly  sufficient  to  engage  the  in- 
dustry and  discretion  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  bulk  of  the  volume  they  have  produced. 
We  could  wish,  indeed,  that  the  evidence  had  becai  more  systemati- 
cally arranged,  and  that  the  witnesses,  in  some  instances,  had  been 
of  higher  authority.  In  so  important  a  matter  as  the  constitution 
of  the  whole  consulat  service,  involving  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  burthens  of  the  State,  why  was  not  the  Committee  assisted 
in  their  decision  by  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  living 
statesmen  who  have  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  ?  Lord 
Palmerston  was  a  member  of  the  Committee;  but  he  appears 
from  the  minutes  to  have  been  prevented  from  affording  it  the 
advantage  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  either  as  a  witness  or 
as  an  examiner.  This  is  the  more  to  be  Regretted,  as  it  was 
during  Lord  Palmerston's  administration  of  the  Foreign  Office 
that  the  partial  reversal  of  Mr.  Canning's  prohibition  of  the 
consuls  to  engage  in  trade  tobk  place  under  the  economical  pres- 
sure of  the  moment,  and  it  would  be  important  to  know  whether 
his  Lordship  had  been  guided  by  motives  of  tempoi'ary  expe- 
diency or  of  general  principle.  The  necessity  also  of  limiting  the 
testimonies  of  present  employes  to  those  who  happened  to  be  in 
England  at  the  time,  or  within  such  a  call  of  the  telegraph  as  would 
not  subject  the  country  to  an  unreasonable  expense,  gave  to  the 
examination  a  random  and  vagrant  character  that  could  only  have 
been  avoided  by  some  systematic  arrangement,  while  the  change 
of  government  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  considerably  delayed 
the  nomination  of  the  Committee,  and  compelled  them  to  choose 
between  an  incomplete  and  fragmentary  inquiry  or  the  postpone- 
ment of  all  improvement  to  another  year — the  Foreign  Office 
apparently  refusing  to  initiate  any  alteration  or  remedy  any 
grievances  at  its  own  risk. 

A  Report  cannot  with  propriety  extend  beyond  the  scope  and 
purport  of  the  information  derived  from  the  witnesses :  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  find  fault  with  a  chairman  or  a  committee  for 
the  omission  of  topics  which  are  really  essential  to  any  consecu- 
tive argument  on  the  subject,  but  upon  which  they  could  only 
have  stated  conclusions  drawn  from  other  sources  than  the 
evidence  before  them.  Thus  they  might  be  well  informed  as  to 
the  causes  which  have  given  various  aspects  to  the  Consular  office 
at  different  periods,  in  different  countries,  and  under  different 
governments,  and  yet  have  abstained  from  allusions  which  would 
find  their  place  in  a  French  or  German  state-paper,  but  would 
look  pedantic  and  theoretical  when  issuing  from  the  palace  of 

Westminster. 
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Westminster.  And  yet  it  is  from  the  word  *  Consul  *  in  the  sense 
which  it  assumed  in  the  later  classical  times,  and  which  was 
transferred  to  the  administration  of  the  governments  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  may  be  deduced  the  history  of  all  privileges, 
functions,  and  relations  which  appertain  to  the  consular  office 
down  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  uncertain  when  this  high  title  descended  to  the  designation 
of  ordinary  magisterial  authority ;  but  we  find  in  Pliny  a  certain 
Lucius  Fulvius  mentioned  as  ^  Consul  Tusculanorum,'  and  a 
personage  in  Ausonius  thus  expresses  the  difference  of  his  inte- 
rest in  Rome  and  in  Bordeaux : — 

'  Diligo  Burdigalam — Romam  coIo — civis  in  hac  sum,  Consul  in 
ambabus.'  * 

The  custom  must  have  been  frequent  in  Spain,  for  Gruter 
furnishes  two  inscriptions — the  one  (429.  9)  referring  to  a  consul 
of  Barcelona,  and  the  other  (351.  5)  of  Ecaija  (Colonia  Astigitana). 
The  *  Consulares  aquarum'  also  represented  the  '  Commissioners  * 
of  modem  times.  As  soon  as  the  commercial  intercommunication 
of  the  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe  became  general,  and  con- 
siderable settlements  of  the  natives  of  one  state  established  them- 
selves in  the  maritime  dominions  of  another,  it  became  necessary  to 
determine  who  should  administer  the  police  of  the  seas  in  relation 
to  each  port  and  also  exercise  a  proper  jurisdiction  over  these 
colonies  of  traders.  Governments  were  naturally  unwilling  to 
entrust  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  subjects  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  legislation  of  foreign  powers  at  a  time  when  an  alien 
was  regarded  as  little  better  than  an  enemy,  and  the  advantage 
of  some  system  by  which  the  parent  country  should  continue  to 
exercise  a  just  authority  over  the  portions  of  its  own  people  acci- 
dentally located  in  strange  lands  appears  to  have  been  readily 
acknowledged.  The  person  on  whom  this  exceptional  magistra- 
ture  was  conferred  became  the  Consul  of  the  community  among 
whom  he  resided,  exercising  a  sanctioned  imperium  in  imperio 
in  all  the  transactions  of  his  countrymen  among  one  another,  and 
interfering  in  their  relations  towards  the  native  authorities  as  far 
as  law  and  custom  permitted,  or  rather  as  far  as  his  own  govern- 
ment could  persuade  or  intimidate  the  other  into  conceding.  In 
communications  with  the  Mohammedan  world,  where  the  religious 
character  of  the  legislation  essentially  prevented  an  equitable 
jurisdiction  over  a  Christian  society,  this  interference  was  formally 
recognised  in  the  Capitulations,  but  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
between  European  powers  the  mode  and  amount  of  this  privilege 

Urb.  14.  39. 
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does  not  seem  to  have  been  dearlj  defined.  As  long  as  the 
dissensions  and  disputes  were  limited  to  ibreigners  and  in  no 
way  affected  the  public  or  priyate  interests  of  a  nation,  a  gorem- 
ment  might  well  be  satisfied  to  be  relieved  from  the  strict  appli- 
cation of  its  sovereign  rights  over  all  persons  resident  within 
its  dominions ;  but  the  proceedings  of  the  officer  to  whom  this 
almost  viceregal  power  was  delegated  by  a  foreign  state  would 
be  the  object  of  much  suspicion,  and  be  would  require  to  be 
a  man  of  discretion  and  of  courage.  The  chief  part  of  the 
business  of  the  consuls  naturally  lay  among  the  seafaring 
people,  and  here  they  were  guided  and  assisted  by  an  admirable 
and  exact  code,  which,  proceeding  from  the  Spanish  merdiants, 
soon  became  common  to  all  the  border-states  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  A  clean  and  handsome  copy  of  the  early  editions 
of  the  Venetian  *  Consolato  del  Mare '  is  prized  by  collectors  for 
the  same  reasons  as  the  *  Elzevir  Cookery-book,'  the  abundant 
use  of  both  works  having  tended  to  their  destruction.  But  the 
first  document,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  which  embraces  the 
general  duties  and  powers  of  Consuls  is  that  which  emanated 
from  the  French  ^Ministere  de  Marine'  in  1681,  and  which  is 
attributed  to  the  great  Colbert.  These  instructions  began  by 
requiring  that  no  one  should  exercise  the  consular  functions  over 
Frenchmen  without  a  direct  commission  from  the  Admiralty  of 
France,  thereby  implying  that  this  jurisdiction  had  been  at  some 
time  conferred  by  some  other  authority,  probably  that  of  election 
by  their  fellow-countrymen, — for  it  was  prorided  that,  in  case  of 
vacancy,  the  eldest  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation^  as  the  community 
was  called,  should  assume  the  office.  The  consul  was  to  be 
assisted  by  a  council  of  all  the  merchants,  captains,  and  ship- 
masters of  the  port,  who  were  compelled  to  obey  his  summons 
by  any  fine  he  chose  to  impose.  From  this  assembly  artisans 
and  sailors  were  specially  excluded.  The  deputies  of  the 
nation  were  responsible  to  the  consul  for  the  discharge  of  their 
monetary  and  other  obligations,  a  compte  rendu  of  which  he,  in 
his  turn,  was  bound  to  send  every  three  months  to  the  Admiralty 
and  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Marseilles.  Certain 
notables  of  the  nation  were  required  to  be  present  to  give  validity 
to  his  judgments,  from  which  in  graver  cases  there  lay  an  appeal 
to  the  Parliaments  of  France.  By  desire  of  the  deputies  he 
could  banish  any  Frenchman  whose  life  or  conduct  was  reputed 
scandalous,  and  all  officers  of  the  navy  were  enjoined  to  assist  in 
the  execution  of  this  and  other  decrees. 

We  do  not  continue  these  details,  for  they  will  suffice  to  give 
a  picture  of  the  political  constitution  of  a  body  of  Frenchmen 
established  in  a  foreign  country,  being  in  fact,  as  in  name,  a 
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Cblonjy  ai  which  the  Coasvl  was  the  executive  officer.  It  is 
interestang  to  remark  with  what  scropnloas  care  the  goremment 
of  FraBce,  however  despotic  at  hcmie,  protected  not  only  the  inte- 
rests bat  the  liberties  of  its  subjects  settled  abroad.  The  principle 
of  the  isoiaticxn  of  FtencbmeOy  of  all  classesy  fnun  the  action  of 
foreign  tribunals)  is  prominent  th^XHighout  the  whole  of  this  legis> 
latioa  down  to  later  times,  the  royal  edict  of  1778  forbiddmg 
aol  only  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  bnt  travellCTs  by  land  or 
by  sea,  to  take  advantage  of  any  other  legal  remedy  against  their 
feUow-coimtrymen  than  that  afforded  by  the  consular  jurisdiction, 
under  a  fine  of  1500  francs,  with  the  additional  liability  of 
themselves  incurring  whatever  loss  or  penalty  might  at  their 
instance  be  imposed  on  the  defendant  by  a  foreign  magistrate. 
This  prohibition  was  reinforced  in  the  general  Consular  Instruc- 
tions issued  by  M •  de  Talleyrand  in  August,  1814 — although 
in  this  document  the  minister  ably  urged  the  reascms  for  the 
d^endenoe  of  the  coosnlar  administration  on  the  Foveign  Office, 
under  the  political  conditions  of  modem  Europe,  rather  than  on 
the  departments  of  Justice  or  the  Marine,  with  the  latter  of 
whidbi  it  seems  to  have  been  closely  connected  up  to  the  Revoln- 
tiotn.  Admitting  that  the  independence  of  the  consular  authority 
had  been  necessarily  modified  by  the  increased  influence  and 
more  systematic  transactions  'of  diploonacy,  and  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  office,  not  being  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  were 
liable  to  be  limited  and  regulated  by  treaties  or  by  the  habits 
and  l^;islation  of  the  country  where  the  consuls  might  happen 
to  be  placed,  he  nevertheless  enjoined  on  them  the  duty  of  mun- 
taining^  to  the  otmost  their  exceptional  jurisdiction,  and  of 
abandoning  no  piivilege  which  their  predecessors  had  asserted. 

But  in  November,  1832,  an  Instruction  spSciab  sur  Vexerdce  de 
lajwridictian  consulaire  en  pays  de  ChrMeaii^  was  issued  by  the 
Doc  de  Broglie,  in  which  the  whole  matter  is  most  wisely 
reviewed,  the  difficulties  of  supporting  the  pdnciple  in  its 
integrity  fully  exhibited,  and  the  restriction  cf  the  jwittidion 
ctmtentieuse  regarded  as  an  inevitable  necessity.  He  altogether 
abandons  the  claim  of  extra-territorial  intervention  in  criminal 
matters,  and  recognises  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  a  right, 
which,  if  its  strict  exercise  had  been  continued,  would  have  per- 
mitted the  French  Consul  in  London  to  have  sebed  Dr.  Bernard, 
and  coningned  him  to  a  French  vessel  in  the  Thames.  He 
equally  acknowledges  the  unreasonableness  of  coatinuii^  the 
consul's  exclusive  authority  over  his  fellow-countrymen  in  civil 
disputes,  where  the  apparatus  and  competenoe  of  the  trihuttal 
must  generally  be  limited,  and  where  he  would  be  frequently 
forced  into  the  anomaly  of  requesting  the  local  magistracy  to 
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execute  sentences  which  a  foreigrii  court  bad  imposed.  The 
whole  effect  of  these  Instructions  is,  in  fact,  to  reduce  the  powers 
of  the  consul  to  those  of  a  mere  arbitrator,  although  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  legal  repeal  of  the  ordinance  of  1681,  which  would 
give  a  Frenchman  a  remedy  against  any  consul  who  chose  to  act 
upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  no  easy  task  to  lay  the  old  spirit,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  Foreign  Office 
as  late  as  1849,  when  the  minister  in  strong  language  reproved 
certain  consuls  for  breaking  off  relations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments without  reference  to  the  authorities  at  home,  and  for  cor- 
responding directly  with  other  departments  of  the  administration 
without  his  cognizance  or  permission. 

The  diminution  of  the  importance  of  the  Consular  Service  in 
France  may  be  supposed  to  be  compensated  by  the  close  con- 
nexion with  the  diplomatic  body  into  which  it  is  brought  by  its 
later  organisation.  We  suspect,  however,  that  this  vaunted 
advantage  on  the  part  of  the  consuls  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Some  of  the  more  enterprising  and  distinguished  among  them 
may  aspire  to  the  higher  posts  of  diplomacy ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  consul-generalships  are  formally  declared  to  be  open  to 
the  secretaries  of  embassies  and  legations,  and  to  the  higher  em- 
ploy^ of  the  Foreign  Office — the  first-class  consulates  to  the  Chefs 
de  bureau  and  precis-writers,  the  secretaries  of  legations,  the 
second  secretaries  of  embassies,  and  the  first  dragomans, — and  the 
second-class  consulates  to  the  principal  clerks  of  the  Foreign 
Office  and  to  paid  attaches — all  after  five  years'  service  in  their 
separate  capacities.  Considering  the  social  rank  of  the  two 
professions  and  the  ordinary  springs  of  government  influence,  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  there  is  a  fair  reciprocity  in  the  diplo- 
matic appointments  to  which  consuls  are  transferred;  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  more  intimate  relation  of  the  two  services 
invests  the  French  consulate  with  a  certain  dignity,  and,  if 
its  officers  have  ceased  to  look  on  themselves  as  governors  of 
colonies,  they  are  equally  far  from  being  content  with  the  simple 
character  of  commercial  agents. 

There  is  much  difference  between  the  system  which  almost 
all  continental  powers,  according  to  their  influence  and  capa- 
cities, have  adopted,  and  which  we  have  here  illustrated  by 
the  leading  example  of  France,  and  anything  in  the  history  of 
the  consular  establishments  of  Great  Britain.  The  maintenance 
of  an  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  for  the  use  of  our  own  subjects 
and  the  assertion  of  a  principle  which,  if  carried  out  at  the 
present  day,  would  make  Boulogne-sur-Mer  an  important  English 
colony  with  our  Consul  for  its  governor,  have  never  prevailed 
among  us,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  essential  discrepancies 
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of  law  and  religion  hare  rendered  a  special  arrangement  the  best 
|>rooeeding  for  all  parties.     Without  ever  having  claimed  any 
superiority  over  other  Christian  nations,  such   as   the   French 
goTemment  in  its  Capitulations  extorted  from  the  Ottoman  Porte 
on  the  somewhat  dubious  ground  of  the  admitted  primacy  of  the 
'most  Christian  king'   among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  Great 
Britain  appears  from  early  days  to  have  efficiently  secured  the 
protection  of  its  merchants  and   settlers    under   Mohammedan 
rule.     We   have   before  us   the   little   quarto  of  Paul   Ricaut, 
*  secretary  to  Heneage,  Earle  of  VVinchilsea,  Embassadour  Ex- 
traordinary,' printed  in  1663,  at  Constantinople,  by  Abraham 
•  Gabai,  who  requests  *  the  courteouir  reader  not  to  attribute  the 
fiaiult,  either  to  the  printer  or  the  corrector,  if  he  finds  some  few 
letters  misplaced,  or  the  letter  vv  not  so  neatly  formed  as  were  to 
be  wished ;  for  the  presse  at  Constantinople,  being  but  sildome 
employed,  is  not  furnished  with  the  uarietie  of  those  letters 
tvhich    are    only   propper    to   northern   lanquages' — a   volume 
curious  in  itself,  and  not  without  historical  interest.     In  this,  as 
indeed   in  later  transactions  of  the  same  nature,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  English  government  sought  after  just  so  much  inde- 
pendent action  from  the  native  authorities  as  would  sustain  the 
diplomatic  dignity  unimpaired,  guard  the  lives  and  properties 
of  its  subjects,  and  guarantee  to  its  commerce  the  utmost  possible 
freedom  and  security.     The  extent  of  the  consular  jurisdiction, 
and  the  method  of  its  exercise,  remain  equally  undefined.   Nothing 
like  a  Consular  Code  seems  to  have  been  thought  necessary  to 
limit  or  direct  the  decisions  of  the  functionary.     He  had  to  trust 
to  his  common  sense  and  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  community 
in  which  he  found  himself,  without  whose  consent,  either  given 
or  implied,  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  dispense  justice  in 
civil   or  to   inflii^t  due  penalties   in   criminal  cases.     He   was 
clearly  understood  to  be,  above  all  things,  a  commercial  officer, 
whose  business  was  with   trade  and  traders,  and    whose  other 
duties  were  secondary  and  accidental.     If  he  was  courteous  and 
useful  to  the  merchants  ;  if  he  took  care  that  the  commerce  of  his 
country  had  fair  play ;  if  he  arranged  disputes  between  captains 
and  crews,  and  stood  between  his  countrymen  and  any  attempt  at 
oppression  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  he  com- 
pletely fulfilled  all  the  objects  of  his  mission.     He  was  gene- 
rally a  trader  himself,  and  was  thought  none  the  worse  of  for 
taking  such  advantage  of  his  opportunities,  as  in  some  instances, 
especially  in   the  Levant,  founded  a  sort  of  hereditary  consular 
aristocracy.     The   longer   he   remained   at   his   post   the   more 
important  personage  he  generally  became,  and  he  often  acquired 
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a,  personal  influence  over  the  c^cial  dignitaries^  which  was  the 
more  efficient  because  unrecognised,  and  the  more  gratlfjing  to 
its  owner,  because  not  transferable  to  a  successor. 

The  mixed  chsucacter  of  the  Levant  Company,  which,  without 
pretension  to  political  action,  mediated  powerfully  between 
Western  and  Eastern  civilization,  encouraged  this  phase  of  the 
consular  office,  which  remained  little  altered  after  the  substitution 
of  an  imperial  but  subordinate  authority :  and  the  recognition  by 
this  committee  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  these  States^  with 
the  addition  of  s^me  other  portions  of  the  world  which  sobsist 
under  analogous  relations,  as  requiring  coxusular  institutions  dif*^ 
ferent  from  those  of  Western  Europe,  appears  to  us  to  be  bodi^ 
just  and  expedient  The  necessity  of  conforming  our  consular 
system  to  the  customs  and  character  of  different  nations  and  govern- 
ments is  illustrated  by  the  sumptuous  scale  on  which  that  service 
has  been  organized  on  the  coast  of  China.  The  future  British 
Ambassador  at  Fekin  can  hardly  expect  to  hold  a  more  inde- 
pendent and  dignified  position  than  our  Consuls  already  occupy 
at  the  ports  of  Shanghai  or  Amoy ;  at  the  former,  indeed,.  £e 
Chinese  authorities,  in  utter  despair  at  the  dishonesty  of  their  own 
officials,  at  one  time  gave  up  to  the  foreign  consuls  the  coUectioa 
of  import  duties  for  the  imperial  revenue,  and  the  committee,  at 
the  suggestion  of  that  excellent  officer,  Mr.  Aloock,  whose  duties 
seem  to  have  ranged  from  the  viceroy  to  the  bailiff,  recommend  the 
immediate  apparition  of  *  letter  X'  and  his  truncheon  to  piotect 
our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  Flowery  Land.  Unity  of  action  at 
the  same  time  is  secured  by  the  communication  of  the  consuls  to 
the  Superintendant  of  Trade  at  Hong  Kong,  and  we  wish  that  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  or  some  such  competent  authority,  had  been 
examined  as  to  the  feasibility  of  adopting  some  such  plan  with 
reference  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople.  The  analogy  may 
indeed  be  more  apparent  than  real  in  our  present  limited  ex^ 
perience  of  China,  but  we  are  aware  that  strong  objections  have 
been  made,  and  evil  results  attributed,  to  the  direct  communica- 
tions of  the  consuls  of  the  Levant  with  the  Foreign  OfSce^  liE^ 
however,  the  inconvenience  had  been  so  oonsiderable  as  has  been, 
stated,  we  suspect  that  our  late  ambassador,  who  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  over-tolerant  of  any  independence  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest,  would  have  brought  the  matter  moie  promi- 
nently forward  and  required  an  alteration.  Complicated  as 
are  now  the  politics  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  Western  world, 
it  is  conceivable  that  a  Mixuster  of  Foxeiga  Affairs  might  .not 
be  ready  to  entrust  the  entire  management  of  consular  affiuES 
in   the  dominions  of  the  Porte  to  any  diplomatic  personage, 
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however  resfpectecl,  (»  to  be  content  with  such  information  coa- 
cftming  them  as  he  might  derive  frotm.  anj  single  authority  who 
should  be  the  centre  of  their  various  correspondence. 

With  this  exception  then,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
consuls  of  the  Levant  and  the  conterminous  districts  should  not 
be  assimilated  to  the  establishment  in  China.  The  effect  of  this 
change  would  be  to  extend  the  experiment  of  the  Oriental  student- 
diips  at  Constantinople  to  all  the  principal  Turkish  posts, 
Greece  and  Northern  Africa,  to  or^nise  a  more  regular  grada- 
tion of  consular  offices^  and  to  give  to  the  service  something  of 
the  character  of  a  professional  career.  The  advantage  of  the 
dose  family  connexion  which  has  subsisted  among  the  consuls  of 
the  Levant  is  now  more  than  doubtful,  and  its  continuance  would 
only  serve  to  encourage  the  sort  of  libelloiis  attacks  of  which  a 
gross  specimen  has  been  shown  us,  directed,  without  a  shadow  of 
truth,  against  our  late  consul  at  Salonica.* 

A  striking  example  of  the  scrupulous  regard  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  letter  of  the  capitulations  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Consular  Court  at  Constantinople, 
where  the  Judge  does  not  act  in  a  direct  judicial  capacity,  but 
simply  as  a  Vice-Consui  This  extreme  delicacy  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  one  considerable  disadvantage,  vis.  that  the  Judge  is 
unable  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  Levant,  which 
would  be  a  most  desirable  expedient  to  relieve  the  present  Con- 
suls, who  have  no  legal  reducation,  from  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  the  grayer  cases  of  crime,  or  the  more  complicated 
disputes  of  individuals.  The  expense  and  trouble  of  sending 
prisoners  and  witnesses  to  Constantinople,  under  the  present 
system,  will  be  very  much  the  same  as  when  Malta  was  the 
locality  of  the  tribunal.  Legal  difficulties  may  also  occur  from 
the  absence  of  the  consent  of  the  Ionian  government  to  the 
authority  of  the  judicature  at  Constantinople^  which  is,  in  great 
part,  occupied  with  Ionian  subjects. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  habits  uid  character  of  our  admuedstratioD 
of  affiftirs  to  give  to  any  portion  of  the  public  service  a  more  ela- 
braate  organization  than  is  required  for  practical  purposes ;  and 
we  suspect  that  if  any  Government  pr<^sed  to  reform  the  con- 
sular system  so  as  to  make  it  a  large,  general,  and  lucrative  pror 
fession,  there  would  be  strong  suspicions  of  jobbery  and  undue 
official  advantages.  It  might  be  said,  and  with  justice,  that  the 
present  system  cannot  be  thought  to  work  wholly  ill,  when  the 
chance  apeoimeB  of  the  witnesses  before  the  committee  exhibits 

*  Gr  Intrieanti  Puniti :  Comedia  in  un  Atto  de  rappresentarsi  in  Salonicco  il 
CarniTale  delT  anno  1855.    Italia,  1854. 
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men  of  so  much  intelligence,  and  so  fuUj  competent  to  perform 
their  functions.  A  Foreign  Secretary  has,  no  doubt,  been  occa^ 
sionally  suspected  of  providing  for  an  embarrassed  friend  or 
partisan,  by  nominating  him  to  a  consulship ;  but  the^e  appoint- 
ments have  not  been  followed  by  any  such  injury  to  the  public 
service,  or  such  defalcation  of  duty,  as  would  justify  any  sweeping 
accusation.  The  greatest  practical  objection  to  them  has  pro- 
bably turned  out  to  be  the  uncomfortable  and  uncongenial  posi- 
tion of  the  employ^  himself,  who,  though  he  does  what  is  required 
of  him,  yet  does  it  without  the  taste  for  and  interest  in  his  work 
that  you  might  expect  from  a  man  of  similar  faculties  to  whom 
the  occupation  was  more  agreeable  and  familiar.  On  some  late 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the '  competitive  system/  Mr.  Chadwick 
took  occasion  to  make  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Brummell  to 
the  consulship  at  Caen  a  crucial  instance  of  the  abuses  of 
patronage — ^unaware,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Brummell  was  a  man  of 
rare  talents  and  the  quickest  apprehension,  who  would  have  per- 
fectly transacted  far  higher  business  than  that  of  an  inland  con- 
sulship. It  requires,  indeed,  much  good  sense  in  a  man  in  such 
a  position  not  to  show  himself  above  the  place ;  but  there  is  no 
other  reason  why  the  public  should  suffer  by  such  appointments. 

The  moderate  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  therefore, 
on  this  point  will,  we  think,  agree  with  sound  public  opinion. 
They  do  not  desire  to  bind  the  choice  of  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
nor  to  establish  any  novel  apparatus;  but  they  suggest  the 
nomination  of  a  certain  number  of  consular  students,  to  be  trained 
up  at  our  principal  ports,  who,  if  their  abilities  and  conduct  are 
satisfactory,  shall  have  a  prior  claim  to  promotion,  even  to  the 
highest  consular  posts.  Other  recommendations  tend  to  the 
same  object,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  the  commercial  character  of 
the  consular  service.  The  obligatory  examination  of  the  newly- 
appointed  Consul  now  secures  his  acquaintance  with  foreign  lan- 
guages and  a  knowledge  i)f  the  routine  duties  of  the  employment 
Parliament,  therefore,  will  come  to  the  consideration  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  expenditure  of  the  consular  establishment  with  a 
good  prospect  of  the  deserts  and  abilities  of  the  recipients.  On 
the  proposition  itself  the  Committee  had  best  speak  for  them- 
selves : — 

<  Your  Committee  caiinot  but  perceive  that  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
sent salaries  and  emoluments  received  by  British  consuls  abroad  is  the 
main  practical  question  submitted  to  their  judgment.  It  is  therefore 
satbfactory  to  them  to  be  able  to  report  that  their  conviction  on  this 
point  entirely  agrees  with  the  evidence  which  they  have  received,  and 
which  has  been  reiterated  in  the  same  words,  and  supported  by  the 
same  facts,  in  the  testimony  of  almost  every  witness,  and  confirmed  by 
the  opinion  and  acts  of  the  Foreigpi  OfBce  under  successive  govern- 
ments. 
f 
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ments.  The  salaries  fixed  many  years  ago,  on  no  excessive  scale,  have 
been  really  diminished  in  value  by  independent  circumstances  to  an 
extent  which  at  present  renders  them  a  completely  fidse  representation 
of  the  profits  of  consular  ofilices  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  Mr. 
Hammond  and  Mr.  Alston  concur  in  stating  that  the  increase  of  prices 
in  all  foreign  countries  has  of  late  years  been  very  great,  while  no 
equivalent  relief  has  been  given  to  our  consuls  beyond  some  slight 
assistance  to  meet  those  office  expenses  which  previously  came  out  of 
their  receipts.  Mr.  Calvert  states  tliat  the  expense  of  living  at  the 
Dardanelles  is  in  many  articles  trebled,  in  some  quadrupled,  from  what 
it  was  when  he  entered  the  service.  Mr.  Yeames  bears  testimony  to 
the  total  disproportion  in  the  cost  of  food,  fuel,  and  house-rent  in 
Odessa,  compared  with  that  which  existed  at  the  time  he  was  first  sent 
there,  and  when  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  higher  stipend  than  when  he  left 
it  thirty-five  years  afterwards.  Mr.  Holmes  estimates  the  rise  of  prices 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  £ast  at  threefold  in  the  course  of  the  last 
six  years.  The  expense  of  living  at  Kio  was  almost  doubled  during  the 
twenty  years  of  Mr.  Heske^h's  residence  there.  Mr.  Ussher  gives 
nearly  the  same  evidence  with  regard  to  St.  Domingo.  In  Germany, 
Mr.  Ward  rates  the  increase  of  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
as  at  least  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and  regards  his  salary  as  not  worth 
more  than  half  what  it  was  at  the  time  it  was  fixed.  At  Marseilles 
Mr.  TumbuU  records  the  gradual  augmentation  of  all  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  especially  of  house-rent,  during  his  employment  there, 
till  it  has  becQme  impossible  for  a  consul  to  live  decently  on  the  sum 
allotted  to  him ;  while,  at  Havre,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  asserts  that  he 
has  maintained  the  respectability  of  his  position  for  several  years  out  of 
his  private  income.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  are  espe- 
cial instances  of  the  present  poverty  of  remuneration  in  the  consular 
service.  There  is  no  doubt  that  several  of  these  gentlemen  have 
accepted  such  offices  with  a  clear  understanding  of  their  existing  dis- 
advantages ;  but  for  some  time  past  hopes  have  been  held  out  by  tha 
Foreign  Office  that  some  more  satisfactory  arrangement  would  result 
from  the  nomination  of  this  Committee.  It  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  that  where  the  profits  of  the  consulate  have  mainly  depended 
upon  fees,  the  consequence  of  the  late  alteration  in  the  scale  has  been 
in  most  cases  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  proceeds.  Justice  to  an 
important  branch  of  the  public  service,  therefore,  imperatively  demands 
such  a  revision  of  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  the  consular  service 
as  will  place  them  in  circumstances  consistent  with  the  importance 
of  their  duties,  and  at  least,  as  a  body,  in  no  worse  position  than  they 
occupied  thirty  years  ago;  and  the  only  doubt  that  remains  on  the 
mind  of  your  Committee  is,  by  what  method  this  object  can  be  most 
easily  obtained.' 

By  the  side  of  this  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  place  an 
extract  from  the  French  *  Budget '  for  1859 : — 

*  Experience  shows  us  every  day  more  and  more  the  insufficiency  of 
the  salaries  of  the  greater  part  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  agents. 

These 
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These  officials  are  placed  in  very  different  circumstances  from  fhe 
prreater  pait  of  tke  high  functionaries  of  oar  civil  adnrinistration  ;  thej 
have  no  choice  as  to  the  expenses  which  th^  must  incur.  They  have 
no  power  of  resisting  the  course  of  events ;  and,  as  representatives  of 
the  government  of  the  Emperor,  they  cannot,  without  compfomiMsg 
their  dignity,  refuse  to  submit  to  obligations  however  burthensome. 
The  same  causes  which  in  France  have  produced  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  prices  of  all  articles  have  had  similar  effects  in  foreign  countries* 
It  has  resulted  that  the  actual  salaries  of  our  foreign  agents  scarcely 
represent  in  relative  value  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  before  1848, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  our  ehefsde  missum  cannot  any  Iqngeir 
satisfy  the  demands  of  tiieir  position,  surrounded  as  they  are  l^  highly 
paid  oolkagiies.' 

After  proposing  certain  augmentations  of  diplomatic  salaries, 
the  budget  proceeds : — 

'  The  demands  for  Hie  increase  in  the  consular  estimates  have  been 
made  with  the  same  attention  to  economy.  The  supplementary  grant, 
though  distributed  amongst  eighteen  posts,  will  not  exceed  49,000 
francs.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  consular  agents  are  reduced  to  painful  -extremities, 
and  that  their  means  of  action,  in  the  capacity  of  protectors  of  our 
fellow-coimtrymen  and  mercantile  marine,  are  diminished.  The  conse- 
quences which  result  in  this  grievous  situation  are  deptorablei^both  as 
rc^rds  onr  national  dignity  ajid  our  commerdal  interests.' 

The  following  augmentations  of  consular  salary  are  then  pro* 
posed,  and  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Corps  L^^iskUif:—' 

«  New  Yoric,  Consul-General,  from  35,000  fr.  to  40,000  fr.  Galatz* 
from  12,000  fr.  to  15,000  fr.  Shanghai,  from  28,000  fr.  to  38,000  fr, 
Tiflis,  from  15,000  fr.  to  18,000  fr.  Ancona,  Bilbao,  Benin,  La 
Canee,  Carthagena,  Lamaca,  .Leipzig,  Ostend,  Porto,  Santander,  St. 
Sebastian,  and  Stettin,  are  raised  from  10,000  fr.  to  12,000  fr.' 

Now  the  question  of  the  emoluments  which  the  diplomattc  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  ought  justly  to  receive,  frequently  comes  before 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a  desultory  manner  in  the  discussions 
^n  the  estimates,  and  has  formed  part  of  the  systematic  enquiry 
entered  into  some  years  ago  on  the  general  subject  of  official 
salaries.  But,  unlike  the  proceedings  of  this  Committee,  the 
chief  topic  and  object  of  every  debate  or  investigation  on  the 
subject  have  always  been  the  possibility  of  reducing,  and  not  the 
advantage  of  raising,  the  pay  of  the  parties  concerned.  All  the 
argument  depending  on  the  rise  of  prices  or  on  a  higher  rate 
of  general  expense  must  apply  to  the  diplomatic  equally  "with 
the  other  body :  but  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  Parliament 
showed  itself  as  willing  to  be  generous  and  liberal  in  the  one 
case,  as  it  has  shown  itself  close-fisted  and  suspicious  in  the 

other. 
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x>ther.  The  truth  is,  that  the  *  Corps  Diplpmatique*  is  tiot  a 
popular  institution.  People  are  always  expecting  from  it  some- 
thing which  thcj  do  not  get.  For  one  traveller  that  returns  con- 
tented with,  or  flattered  by  the  attentions  be  has  received,  a 
hmidred  come  back  disgusted  with  some  real  or  imaginary 
neglect.  There  is  no  fixed  standard  of  duty  on  the  one  side  or 
of  expectations  on  the  other.  The  Englishman  abroad  wiH  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  place  he  occupies  at  home.  He  has  never 
made  himself  unhappy  because  he  was  not  invited  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  but  he  takes  it  as  an  indignity  if  his  ambassador  does 
»ot  procure  him  admission  to  the  Tuileries  or  the  Schloss  at 
Berlin.  The  minister,  on  his  part,  too  often  gives  up  in  despair 
alt  hope  of  pleasing  his  fellow-countiymen,  and  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  is  imitated  or  exaggerated  by  his  subordinates,  who, 
in  their  exclusive  and  retiring  habits,  do  not  always  exhibit  the 
most  amiable  side  of  the  English  character.  The  consular  body, 
on  the  contrary,  is  generally  popular.  Residing  mostly  in  the 
bye-ways  of  the  world  and  in  less  familiar  localities,  the  services 
which  a  consul  is  enabled  to  render  are  often  of  an  essential  and 
sometimes  of  a  Samaritan  nature.  The  ordinaiy  tourist  takes  a  card 
im  a  ball,  or  a  ticket  for  a  show,  as  only  due  to  him  in  his  capacity 
as  a  British  tax-payer ;  but  the  stranger  to  whom  the  consul's 
honse  has  made  all  the  difference  between  a  pleasant  home  and  a 
wretched  caravanserai — to  whom  the  consul's  table  has  been  the 
sabstitnte  of  the  best  food  procurable  for  nothing  to  eat — ^who  may 
have  owed  his  relief  from  some  temporary  embarrassment  to  the 
consul's  liberal  confidence,  or  even  his  life  to  the  consul's  care  when 
31nes9  has  attacked'or  accidents  befallen  him — will  naturally  retain 
a  more  lively  gratitude,  and  forms  a  corresponding  estimate  of  the 
value  of  an  office  which  he  has  found  so  useful.  We  have 
indeed  occasionally  heard  an  angry  member  of  Parliament,  who  had 
happened  not  to  be  included  in  some  circle  of  diplomatic  hospi- 
tality, somewhat  illogically  resolve  to  do  his  best  to  restrict 
instead  of  enlarging  the  minister's  means  of  entertainment ;  but 
the  consul's  opportunities  are  not  so  frequent  as  to  render  him 
liable  to  offend  in  this  direction.  The  fellow-countryman,  whom 
the  minister  regards  as  a  bore  and  the  attache  as  an  iittmder, 
is  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  consul  as  the  messenger  of  fresh 
news  and  the  medium  of  agreeable  associations  from  a  home 
often  distant  or  rarely  visited  ;  and  thus,  if  the  official  is  not  pro- 
fuse of  his  attentions,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  his  poverty  and 
not  his  will  is  the  cause  of  the  disregard.  But  though  the  House 
of  Commons  is  likely,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  to  be  benevo- 
lently inclined,  who  is  to  determine  what  is  the  adequate  payment 
to  be  rendered  for  services  of  this  nature  ?     On  this  point  the 

French 
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French  Report  gives  us  no  assistance,  nor  indeed  can  we  find 
anywhere  a  rule  hj  which  to  measure  this   sufficiency.     One 
consuU  with  some  private  fortune,  or  with  no  family  to  maintain, 
will  be  able  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance  and  entertain  decorously, 
where  another,  depending  wholly  on  his  post  or  with  a  large  house- 
hold, would  be  straitened  and  encumbered.   The  Chairman  indeed 
seems  to  have  considered  that  any  approximation  to  this  object 
was  impossible,  and  to  have  recommended  that  a  certain  salary, 
either  fixed  or  to  be  taken  as  a  maximum,  should  be  assigned  to 
each  grade  of  the  consular  service,  leaving  the  accidents  of  the 
profession  to  be  borne  as  in  the  army,  where  every  officer  is  sub- 
ject to  many  chances  of  loss  or  gain  in  the  locality  in  which  his 
fortunes  place  him.     But  the  Committee  have  persisted  in  the 
belief  of  the  practicability  of  this  adjustment,  and  have  decided 
that  each  case  of  revision  of  salary  should  specially  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Foreign  Office.     Elaborate  and  in  themselves 
interesting  returns  of  the  expenses  of  living,    house-rent,  &c. 
have  been  furnished  by  the  consuls  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  upon  these  data  the  Foreign  Minister  will  have  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  such  increase  of  remuneration  as  he  may 
think  fit.     The  only  strength  which  the  administration  will  now 
have  gained  from  the  Committee  lies  in  the  general  recommenda- 
tion of  the  increase  of  the  consular  estimates,  whereas,  if  some 
distinct   proposition  or  limitation  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Committee,  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  would  have  been 
greatly  facilitated.     Who  shall  determine  that  the  revision  in 
this  multiplicity  of  cases  has  been  made  with  fairness  and  witii 
discretion?     The  heads  of  the  permanent  stafi'of  the  Foreign 
Office  deserve  all  esteem,  but  the  Committee  have  imposed  upon 
them  a  task  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  execute  in  a 
manner  which  shall  not  so  provoke  criticism  and  excite  suspi- 
cion,  as   to   go    far   to   endanger  the   success  of  the  scheme. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  consul  who   has   personally 
offended  an  individual  member  of  Parliament,  or  any  body  of 
collective  legislators.    The  member  may  be  entirely  in  the  wrong 
and  the  consul  entirely  innocent,  yet,  when  the  obnoxious  name 
appears  in  the  increased  estimate,  it  may  give  a  colour  to  the 
whole  question,  and  influence,  upon  light  and  partial  grounds,  a 
decision  important  for  the  public  welfare.  • 

Again,  in  addition  to  these  requirements,  comes  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  given  to  a  large  number  of  consuls  in  lieu  of  their 
present  licence  to  trade ;  and  although  the  tendency  both  of 
opinion  and  of  practice  has  of  late  years  lain  strongly  against 
this  privilege,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  the  total  abrogation 
of  it  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  very  large  increase  of  ex- 
pend iture^ 
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penditare,  the  demerits  of  the  old  system  maj  not  appear  to  the 
public  so  prominent  as  they  do  to  the  Committee.  The  feelings 
indeed  of  the  witnesses  on  this  point  are  all  but  unanimous,  and 
the  most  that  could  be  said  would  be,  that  the  facts  adduced  to 
support  their  judgments  are  not  absolutely  conclusive.  It  is 
demonstrated  that  the  duties  of  a  consul  at  a  first-rate  port,  or 
at  any  place  in  times  of  great  excitement,  are  sufficient  to  leave 
him  no  leisure  for  any  other  occupation;  but  the  collateral 
questions  as  to  the  diminution  of  personal  importance  and  means 
of  usefulness,  the  suspicion  of  undue  motives  and  conflicting  in- 
terests, and  the  temptations  to  careless  and  even  criminal  conduct, 
may  not  appear  so  completely  determined.  Such  men  as  Mr. 
Tnmbull  at  Marseilles,  Mr.  Calvert  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  Mr. 
Holmes  at  Diarbekir,  would  obtain  the  requisite  regard  from  the 
local  authorities,  wherever  they  were,  and  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  their  fellow-countrymen,  let  them  trade  as  much  as 
they  might  desire ;  while  no  independence  of  position  can  com- 
pensate for  deficient  energy,  poor  abilities,  or  tainted  character. 
Where,  then,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  commercial  specur 
lation  and  the  purchase  of  land  ?  The  consul  landowner  must  be, 
in  a  certain  sense,  in  connection  with,  and  even  in  dependence 
upon,  the  laws  and  government  of  the  country  to  which  his  posr 
sessions  belong.  Yet  it  would  seem  a  hard  interference  to  limit 
the  dimensions  of  a  consul's  garden,  or  to  prevent  him  from  em- 
ploying and  extending  such  means  of  agricultural  improvement 
as  Mr.  Larking  may  have  introduced  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
or  Mr.  Calvert  to  the  plains  of  the  Troad.  But  the  practice 
of  the  chief  continental  nations  and  recently  that  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  have  gone  far  to  decide  the  main 
question.  If  the  British  trading  consul  believes  himself  to  be 
under  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  his  colleagues,  be 
may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  become  so ;  but  we  can  only  say 
that  we  should  be  quite  contented  if  the  whole  service  is  raised 
to  the  same  level  of  intelligence  and  morality  that  now  prevails 
in  the  best  portion  of  it.  The  enhanced  expenditure  can  only  be 
kept  within  moderate  bounds  if  a  free  use  is  made  of  the  system, 
so  largely  adopted  by  the  Russian  Government,  of  entrusting  the 
consular  functions  in  all  places  where  the  trade  is  small  to  the 
best  mercantile  resident  whom  they  can  procure,  and  rewarding 
him  not  with  money,  but  with  confidence  and  honorary  designa- 
tion. Hitherto  we  .have  regarded  the  consular  service  as  alto- 
gether out  of  the  pale  of  those  distinctions  which  should  be  '  the 
cheap  reward'  of  zeal  and  talent  wherever  exercised  in  the 
country's  cause.  We  believe  that  decorations  discreetly  given 
to  some  of  our  consuls  in  the  East  would  have  excited  no  jealousy 
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in  the  army  they  devotedly  and  skilftilly  served  in  the  late  war, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurdly  invidiotis  than  this  aiti- 
trary  discrimination  between  diplomatic  and  consular  deserts. 

The  advocates  of  the  paramount  inflnence  t>f  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple will  be  surprised  to  learn  tfiat  several  witnesses  express  « 
belief  that  the  amount  of  the  fees  will  be  considerably  larger 
when  collected  on  the  Ooviemment  account,  than  when,  as  at 
present,  received  by  the  consul  in  part  payment  of  his  own 
salary.  Trustworthy  persons  attest  that  the  exaction  of  small 
fees  from  indigent  individuals  is  so  disagreeable  to  their  feelings, 
that  they  frequently  remit  them  altogether ;  whereas,  if  the  fees 
were  levied  as  a  tax,  they  would  have  no  scruple  in  enforcing  the 
demand.  This  process  would  be  simpler  under  the  continental 
system,  where  a  Chancellor  is  attached  to  each  consulate,  who 
has  the  exclusive  management  of  all  money  matters.  We  will 
not  however  deny  that,  without  such  an  officer,  the  fees  may  be 
honestly  collected  by  our  consuls ;  we  only  doubt  whether  there 
will  be  any  such'  increase  as  will  at  afl  make  up  for  the 
additional  outlay  of  the  new  arrangement.  It  is  worth  remark 
that  some  representatives  of  the  shipping  interest  incline  to  a 
restoration  of  the  old  tonnage-fees,  which  were  abolished  as  a 
beavy  burden  on  our  mercantile  marine.  This  question  had  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  former  committee,  which  reported 
against  their  re-imposition  ;  and  it  would  require  a  very  strong 
demonstration  of  a  change  in  public  opinion  to  authorize  Pariia- 
ment  to  adopt  such  a  proceeding,  however  tempting  to  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  real  advantage  of  the  alterations 
at  present  proposed  is  the  relief  of  the  present  consuls  from  the 
suspicion  of  unfair  dealing.  Instances  have  occuired  in  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  Report,  the  consul  seemed  *  to  have  a  private 
interest  in  the  mercantile  disasters  and  difficulties  of  his  country- 
men, instead  of  being  regarded  as  their  protector  from  fraud 
and  injustice  and  their  natural  counsellor  in  circumstances  of 
danger  and  perplexity.'  The  charges,  as  far  as  they  came  before 
the  Committee,  were  eminently  unjust,  but  the  suspicions 
remained  and  rankled.  It  was  a  mere  hazard  that  Mr.  Cowpcr, 
our  consul  at  Pemambuco,  found  a  tribunal  before  which  lie 
could  clear  himself  of  the  accusation  that  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  detain  a  large  vessel,  the  Mermaid,  on  her  way  from 
Melbourne  to  England,  and  put  her  owners  to  the  serions 
expense  of  transshipment,  that  he  might  levy  an  enormous  com- 
mission for  taking  care  of  the  gold  with  which  she  was  freighted. 
A  one-sided  judicial  inquiry  at  Liverpool  had  covered  with 
honour  the  foolhardy  though  successful  captain  who  insisted  oil 
continuing  his  course,  after  three  surveys  had  declared  the  vessel 

unseaworthy. 
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imseaworthy,  and  in  the  teeth  ef  tbe  remonstrance  of  the 
majority  of  his  passengers.  Tbe  consul,  on  the  contmrj,  was 
loaded  with  obioqtiy.  Fortunately  be  has  at  last  bad  the  oppor^ 
tiinity  of  showing  that  the  gold  could  only  have  been  consigned 
to  him  hy  the  choice  of  the  captain  himself,  who,  in  all  probability, 
wonld  have  entrusted  it  to  Lloyd's  agent,  or  to  any  one  rather 
than  to  the  consul  who  was  opposing  and  annoyiisg  him. 

In  adopting  the  foreign  system  of  first  and  second  class  con<- 
suiates,  the  Graimittee  appears  to  us  to  have  ingeffiioasly  obviated 
a  difficulty  whidi  will  occur  to  any  one  who  has  experience  in 
diese  affidrs.  A  geir^^nafi  holding  a  second-elass  consulship 
may  be  admirtLbly  fitted  for  the  post  by  his  familwity  with  the 
language,  the  ««istoms,  and  the  resonrces  of  the  place,  and  yet 
may  justly  desire  to  be  promoted  to  a  first-class  oonsukhip 
after  «  certain  tenn  of  years'  service.  Similar  embanrassment 
has  lately  occurred  in  the  Frenoh  administration  in  their  distribu^ 
tion  of  first  and  second  class  prefectures ;  and  the  newly-adopted 
practice  of  conferring  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  a  first-class 
prefet  on  a  person  holding  a  second-class  prefecture,  if  his  public 
service  had  been  long  and  meritorious,  instead  of  transferring 
him  to  a  new  and  strange  sphere  of  power,  has>  according  to 
the  last  *  Budget,'  been  resorted  to  with  the  best  effect.  We 
hope  that  no  official  punctilio  will  prevent  the  analogous  pro- 
p(»al  of  the  Comfmittee  respecting  our  consuls  from  being  at 
once  accepted  and  acted  on.  One  strong  case  in  favour  of  some 
such  scheme  will  SMtrifke  any  careful  reader  of  this  evidence. 

Such  are  the  main  conclusions  of  the  Committee  which  will  be 
brou^t  before  Parliament  in  due  course  in  the  coming  session. 
A  complete  solution  of  the  question  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
result  from  a  Report  founded  on  such  accidental  and  hap-hazard 
evidence  as  was  produced.  As  we  before  stated,  no  first-rate 
statesman  tendered  his  testimony,  and  the  one  on  the  Committee 
never  attended  after  the  firsit  two  sittings.  The  Chinese  and  Le«- 
vantine  portions  of  the  service  were  by  chance  as  well  represented 
as  they  could  have  been  after  any  procrastination ;  but  there  were 
several  others  which  were  feebly  exhibited,  and  some  not  at  all. 
The  South  American  section  deserved  far  more  attention  and  a 
far  more  distinct  report  respecting  its  future  organization  than  it 
has  obtained.  The  consul-generalships  of  South  America  have 
hitherto  been  regarded,  not  exactly  as  diplomatic  *  refugia  pecca- 
torum,'  but  as  asylums  for  those  who  are  hopeless  of  success  on  a 
more  important  and  more  conspicuous  theatre.  A  weak  protest 
is  all  tbe  reproach  that  this  abuse  obtains  in  the  Report,  and  the 
Foreign  Office  will  hardly  abandon  so  convenient  a  practice  with 
so  little  pressure :  and  yet  it  surely  ought  not  to  continue.     The 
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envoy  looks  on  himtelf  as  shelved,  and  thus  enters  on  his  new 
duties  in  the  worst  possible  state  of  mind,  and  the  whole  con- 
sular service  think  they  are  deprived  of  their  just  rights :  if  these 
posts  are  to  be  purely  diplomatic,  they  should  not  retain  their 
consular  designation  a  single  day.  This  point  and  others  would 
have  been  well  investigated  if  the  Committee  had  thought  fit  to 
postpone  their  Report  till  the  present  year.  The  Foreign  Office 
would  have  been  just  as  capable  of  dealing  with  cases  of  palpable 
grievance,  and  which  could  not  brook  delay,  as  it  is  now ;  and  a 
little  additional  responsibility  must  have  been  a  cheap  price  to 
pay  for  a  thorough  exposition  and  final  settlement  of  the  subject. 
As  it  is,  we  anticipate  some  good  results,  attained  with  difficulty, 
but  hardly  *  the  sound  and  permanent  organization — the  true 
economy  which  justly  remunerates  efficient  service — and  the  con* 
tentment  of  the  officers  engaged,  and  of  the  country  that  employs 
them,'  which  the  sanguine  Chairman  foreshadows  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  Report 


Art.  IV. — Recollections  of  the  last  Four  Popes^  and  of  Rome  in 
their  Times.     By  H.  E.  Cardinal  Wiseman.     London.     1858. 

THOUGH  the  work  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  of  slight  import- 
ance, the  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  of  extensive  interest 
Every  year  we  can  trace  more  clearly  the  influence  of  the  Papacy 
on  the  politics  and  religious  institutions  of  Europe  ;  and  having 
passed  in  review  the  history  of  the  two  first  Popes  of  his  series, 
we  now  complete  the  task  by  a  sketch  of  the  reigns  and  characters 
of  the  two  which  remain. 

In  the  conclave  which  assembled  on  the  death  of  Leo  XU. 
Cardinal  Castiglioni  was,  in  sporting  phrase,  '  the  fayourite ' — 
the  slang  of  the  turf  naturally  suggests  itself  on  the  occasion,  for 
scarcely  the  Derby  in  this  country  is  the  subject  of  more  bets  and 
lotteries  than  the  succession  to  the  Chair  of  St  Peter  in  the  Roman 
States.  At  the  preceding  election  his  cause  had  been  warmly 
espoused  by  the  leading  powers  of  the  Continent,  and  he  was 
known  to  have  obtained  more  suffrages  than  any  but  the  successful 
candidate.  Although  a  stanch  churchman,  he  stood  high  in  public 
esteem  as  the  advocate  of  a  moderate  policy,  and  indeed  it  was  this 
character  for  moderation,  backed  by  the  support  of  Austria  and 
the  friendship  of  Consalvi,  that  on  that  occasion  had  caused  his 
rejection  by  the  party  of  the  *  Zelanti.'  But  now  a  great  change 
had  taken  place.  At  the  close  of  each  Pope's  reign  a  reaction 
may  gener^ly  be  observed  in  favour  of  an  antagonist  system. 

Leo 
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Leo  had  in  no  respect  belied  the  reputation  which  raised  him 
to  the  throne  :  as  a  reformer,  as  a  disciplinarian,  as  the  champion 
of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  he  had  been  uncompromising.  But 
the  result  was  blank  disappointment.  The  Sacred  College  had 
discovered  that  a  despotic  jPope  was  as  little  to  their  taste  as  a 
too  powerful  minister.  As  a  ruler  he  had  governed  without 
success,  as  a  reformer  he  had  toiled  in  vain  ;  he  had  lived  un- 
beloved,  and  he  died  unlamented.  His  hostility  to  Austria  had 
been  so  marked,  that  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  reign  no 
ambassador  from  that  court  had  resided  at  Rome.  But  the 
cabinet  whose  domineering  spirit  was  then  the  object  of  jealousy 
was  now  regarded  with  hope  and  confidence  as  the  bulwark  of 
social  order.  Cardinal  Albani,  the  representative  of  Austria,  was 
believed  to  be  absolute  master  of  the  conclave  of  1829.  But 
whether  his  influence  would  have  extended  to  the  elevation  of 
one  who  was  wholly  unacceptable  to  the  Sacred  College  cannot 
be  known.  Cardinal  Castiglioni  was  of  spotless  character,  and 
was  generally  designated  by  the  wishes  of  the  assembly,  and  if 
he  had  any  secret  enemies  their  opposition  was  stifled  by  the 
reflection  that  his  health  was  irretrievably  broken  and  his  days 
were  numbered. 

On  the  23rd   of  February  the  Cardinals  assembled  for  the 

election  of  the  future  Head  of  the  Church.     It  was  not  till  the 

3rd  of  March  that  Cardinal  Albani  joined  his  colleagues,  and  the 

conclave  was  thought  to  be  unusually  short  when  it  terminated 

before  the  close  of  the  month.     How  under  the  circumstances  it 

was  protracted  so  long  is  the  wonder  of  the.  uninitiated.     But 

perhaps  greater  haste  would  have  looked  like  precipitation,  and 

would  have  shocked  the  prejudices  and  the  vanity  of  many  who 

wished  at  all  events  to  be  treated  as  if  they  had  pretensions  to 

the  vacant  throne.     On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  which  it  was 

generally  felt  would  be  the  decisive  day.  Cardinal  Vidoni,  whose 

portly  figure  and  sonorous  voice  may  be  still  remembered  by 

many  English  travellers — the  wit,  the  bon  vivant  of  the  Sacred 

College — stopped  as  he  left  his  cell  to  attend  the  scrutiny  in  the 

chapel,  and  eyed  with  compassion  the  Guardia  Nobile  on  duty 

at  the  door.     The  officers  of  this  corps  are  so  far  interested  in 

the  election   that  he  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to   wait  on  the 

future  pope  obtains  promotion  and  a  donative.    The  cardinal,  who 

was  under  no  illusion  as  to  his  own  claims,  and  probably  thought 

with   honest  Sancho  that  if  it  rained  tiaras  from  heaven  none 

would  fit  his  massive  head — exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  comic  pity, 

*  Povero  sventurato,  io  ti  compatisco  I '  (*  Luckless  youth,  I  pity 

thee  1').    The  cardinal's  prognostic  was  verified  :  in  the  course  of  a 

few  hours  the  window  was  broken  through,  and  Albani  as  senior 
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deacon  proclaimed  Pius  VIII.,  not  to  the  usual  ccowd,  l)ut  to 
vacant  »pace.  A  sudden  and  violent  thunderstorm  had  dispersed 
the  most  intrepid  and  curious  of  the  iinquirers  after  news.  The 
stjle  adopted  by  the  new  Pope  doubtless  indicated  his  feelings  of 
gratitude  towards  his  early  patron ;  but  it  was  also  dictated  by  cir* 
cumstances  which  hardly  left  him  the  liberty  of  choice.  Pius  VII., 
who  highly  esteemed  him.  and  looked  to  him  with  hope  as  his 
successor,  used  jokingly  to  refer  matters  of  future  consideration  to 
^your  holiness  Pius  VIII. ;'  and  Leo  had  excused  his  preferenee  of 
a  title  to  which  other  associations  were  attached  with  a  graceful 
compliment  to  Cardinal  Castigliooi,  for  whom  he  said  the  title 
of  Pius  VIII.  ought  to  be  reserved.  On  this  occasion  Cardinal 
Wiseman  observes :  *  To  say  the  truth,  one  does  not  see  why,  if  a 
Jewish  high  priest  had*  the  gift  of  prophecy  for  his  year  of  office, 
one  of  a  much  higher  order  and  dignity  should  not  occasionally 
be  allowed  to  possess  it'  It  is  too.  common  in  the  present  day 
for  Christians  of  all  denominations  to  suppose  that  if  they  *  do 
not  see  why '  any  fanciful  hypothesis  of  their  own  should  be 
false,  they  are  justified  in  assuming  it  to  be  true,  and  in  tacking  it 
on  as  ^  a  rider '  to  their  creed.  But  without  pausing  to  discuss 
the  relative  importance  of  the  place  appointed  by  God  to  the 
Jewish  high  priest  in  the  old  dispensation,  and  that  assumed 
by  the  Pope  for  himself  in  the  new,  we  beg  to  suggest  to  our 
English  ultramontanists  that  it  is  too  late  to  invent  fresh  papal 
pretensions  in  the  present  day,  and  that  if  it  had  been  advantageous 
to  the  Holy  See  to  assert  the  power  of  vaticination,  the  claim 
would  have  been  made  at  least  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Francesco  Saverio  Castiglioni  was  born  in  the  year  1761  at 
Cingoli  near  Ancona,  of  an  honourable  and  ancient  Sftmily.  In 
his  person  he  was  tall  and  thin,  his  features  were  strongly  marked, 
and  might  have  been  pronounced  handsome,  but  for  a  cast  in  the 
eye  which  gave  them  a  harsh  and  sinister  expression.  He  was 
distii^uished  early  in  life  by  his  application  to  the  study  of 
canon  law.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Devoti,  then  one  of  its  most 
eminent  professors,  and  assisted  largely,  it  is  said,  in  the  com- 
pilation of  his  great  work  on  that  subject.  He  was  named  to 
the  see  of  Montalto  by  Pius  VII.  in  the  year  1800,  and  was 
constantly  consulted  by  him  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  of  dijOi- 
culty.  To  the  Bishop  of  Montalto  was  referred  the  examination 
of  the  documents  relating  to  the  marriage  of  Jerome  Buon»- 
parte,  then  under  age,  with  Miss  I^iterson,  an  American  Pro- 
testant^-^an  union  which  the  First  Consul  vehemently  desired  to 
annul,  and  the  absolute  invalidity  of  which  he  asserted  with  a  con- 
iidenee  and  impetuosity  well  calculated  to  take  the  dependent  Pope 
by  storm.     It  is  to  the  honour  of  Pius  and  hia  adviser  that  in 
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diszegard  of  political  interestsL  and  of  orthodox  prejudices^  they 
supported  the  cause  of  the  defenceless  bride.  The  Romish 
Church  to  her  credit,  though  she  *  abhors/  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sent]j  more  at  length,  all  marriages  with  persons  of  a  heterodox 
creed,  does  not  sanction  licentiousness  by  annulling  marriages  con* 
tracted  in  good  faith,  on  the  plea  of  difference  of  religious  creed. 
It  ia  also  said  that  the  Bishop  of  M ontalto  warmly  opposed 
the  Pope's  journey  to  Paris  to  crown  the  new  Charlemagne,  the 
iaTooxite  measure  of  Consalvi,  by  which  he  hoped  to.  save  the 
sacerdotaL  tiara  in  the  wreck  of  the  temporal  crowns  of  Europe^  but 
which  of  all  the  acts  of  his  life  does  least  credit  to  his  sagacity. 
He  thought  to  ride  on  the  crest  of  the  ascending  wave^  and  did 
not  se#  that  the  bark  of  St.  Peter  was  too  heavy  and  cumbrous 
for  the  part  assigned  her  by  her  pilot.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
great  minister  that  the  irritation  which  the  disappointment  of  his 
loDg-cherished  scheme  occasioned  him  did  not  affect  his  friend* 
ship  for  his  faithful  and  more  clear-sighted  counsellor.  Mon* 
signor  Castiglioni  received  a  cardinal's  hat  in  1816 ;  he  was 
successively  translated  to  Cesena  and  to  Frascati,  and  ultimately 
was  appointed  Grand  Penitentiary. 

The  new  Pope  was  inured  to  intellectual  labour,  his  habits 
were  methodical  and  industrious,  and  his  temper  was  said  to  be 
unambitious.  Eb  had  numerous  relations,  but  was  determined 
to  confirm  the  precedent  of  self-denial  already  established. 
Ib  the  early  part  of  the  conclave  which  had  elected  Leo  XII., 
the  leaders  had  nearly  agreed  among  themselves  to  elevate 
Cardinal  di  Gregorio,  but  his  known  attachment  to  his  brother 
and  nephews  induced  them  to  revoke  their  determination.  Pius 
VIII.  would  not  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  him ;  he  would 
even  outdo  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  not  scrupled 
to  secure  to  his  relations  such  advantages  as  he  thought  might  be 
permitted  without  incurring  the  charge  of  nepotism.  He  wrote 
an  affecting  letter  of  farewell  to  his  family,  in  which  he  deplored 
the  heavy  burden  imposed  on  him,  requested  their  prayers, 
deprecated  the  display  on  their  parts  of  pride  or  pretension  oif 
any  kind,  and  conjured  them,  to  remain  at  their  posts. 

Caidioal  Albaai,  when  he  came  forward  in  his  place  to  perform 
the  *  first  adoration '  which  precedes  even  the  announcement  of 
the  election  to  the  public,  was  immediately  declared  Secretary 
of  State  ;  but  whether  his  nomination  was  the  spontaneous  result 
o{  the  Pope's  judgment  or  gratitude,  or  merely  the  fulfilment  of 
a  j^evious  compact,  must  be  left  to  guess. 

The  Cardinal  Giuse]^e  Albani  was  nephew  to  the  Cardinal 
Giovanni  Francesco,  Pius  VI.'s  minister  at  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion,  and  so  long  the  object  of  French  vengeance  and  per- 
secution. 
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secution.  He  was  the  head  of  his  princely  house,  and  toge* 
ther  with  his  uncle's  estates  and  rifled  museums,  inherited  his 
claims,  his  resentments,  and  his  principles.  He  was  opposed  to 
French  interests,  and  would  sometimes,  M.  Artaud  tells  us, 
clamour  for  the  restitution  of  his  property  in  a  way  which  the 
French  embassy  thought  highly  indiscreet.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  *  corps  diplomatique '  were  collected  in  the  ante-room  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  the  Quirinal  Palace,  during  his  visit 
to  Rome  in  the  year  1819,  Cardinal  Albani,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
whole  company,  attacked  M.  Artaud,  then  Secretary  of  the  French 
Embassy,  and  demanded  the  restitution  of  his  property  from  the 
legitimate  government,  unless  they  meant  to  stand  sponsors  for 
the  acts  of  the  imperial  spoiler,  and  to  constitute  themselves  the 
receivers  of  stolen  goods.  *  What  avails  it  to  tell  me,'  continued 
the  cardinal,  ^  as  I  have  often  been  told  before,  that  my  statues 
are  inventoried,  my  pictures  are  numbered,  my  books  are  cata- 
logued ?'  At  this  critical  moment  the  embarrassed  secretary  looled 
for  aid  to  his  principal  in  vain.  The  Ambassador,  M.  de  Blacas, 
thought  fit  to  be  absorbed  in  fixed  attention  on  the  door  of  the 
Imperial  cabinet,  which  was  momentarily  expected  to  open  for 
his  admission.  Just  then  M.  de  Gennotte,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Austrian  Embassy,  a  man  whose  portentous  obesity  gave  an  air 
of  grotesqueness  and  caricature  to  all  his  movements,  came  slowly 
forwards  in  the  direction  of  the  disputants.  Dropping  his  head 
and  fixing  his  eye  with  an  air  of  deep  abstraction,  as  if  utterly 
unconscious  of  their  presence,  he  gently  pushed  the  cardinal  'on 
one  side  and  the  secretary  on  the  other,  and  thus,  to  the  infinite 
surprise  and  amusement  of  the  whole  party,  stopped  the  dis- 
cussion* by  interposing  the  barrier  of  his  unwieldy  person. 
Whether  his  interference  were  designed  or  accidental  it  was  im- 
possible to  guess  from  his  manner,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
opportune.  The  cardinal's  attack  was  too  earnest  to  pass  for  a 
joke — his  plea  too  true  to  be  gainsaid.  Evasions  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  unfriendly  witnesses  were  very  embarrassing,  and  the 
plain  truth,  which  was  that  the  restored  sovereign  dared  not  incur 
the  unpopularity  of  restitution,  could  not  be  told.  The  cardinal 
was  Austrian  by  judgment,  by  inclination,  and  alliance,  for  he  was 
related  to  the  imperial  family  through  the  house  of  Modetia. 
Though  well  stricken  in  years  (he  was  bom  in  1750,  and  conse- 
quently had  reached  his  80th  year),  he  had  preserved  all  the  energy" 
and  vivacity  of  youth,  and  if  scandal  did  not  belie  him,  some  of  its 
habits.  If  he  had  little  learning  he  had  strong  natural  talents, 
much  experience  of  the  world,  ready  wit,  unusual  powers  df  con  - 


♦  Vie  de  Pie  VIII.,  p.  26. 
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▼eraadon,  and  that  perfect  tact  which  familiarity  with  various 
dasses  of  society  alone  can  give.  His  family  connections  and 
his  wealth  gave  him  an  ascendency  which  his  talents  alone  might 
have  failed  to  procure  for  him»  and  a  substantive  independence 
which  few  cardinal  secretaries  could  boast.  He  was  not  in  priest's 
oidera,  and  was  not  held  by  public  opinion  to  that  rigid  decorum 
which  it  now  exacts  from  those  who  have  undertaken  the  adminis* 
nation  of  thnigs  spiritual  He  was  a  cardinal  of  the  old  school, 
a  layman  who  had  put  on  the  livery  of  the  church  to  secure  the 
dignities  and  emoluments  of  her  service.  He  was  an  aristocrat 
in  his  habits  and  in  his  sentiments,  and  somewhat  (it  is  said) 
of  a  latitndinarian  in  practice  and  discourse.  He  could  not 
have  procured  his  own  election,  but  he  could  create  a  Pope. 
Had  he  been  a  few  years  younger  he  would  in  spite  of  his  defects 
have  been  the  best  minister  of  state  the  Pope  could  appoint. 
He  bad  no  fortune  to  make,  no  enemies  to  depress,  no  supporters 
to  reward.  In  the  latter  respect  he  resembled  his  master.  The 
Pope  was  singularly  fortunate  in  being  free  from  those  clouds  of 
hangers  on  who  usually  gather  round  their  patron  on  his  eleva- 
tion, intercept  the  rays  of  favour,  and  close  the  avenues  of  access 
to  his  person. 

A  sovereign  whose  brief  reign  has  barely  allowed  him  time  to 
manifest  his  good  intentions  and  raise  his  people's  hopes,  but 
none  to  betray  his  weakness  and  excite  their  disappointment,  is 
apt  to  obtain  too  large  a  share  of  the  historian's  praise,.  But  at 
least  Pins  VIII.  is  entided  to  the  credit  of  a  good  beginning.  If 
he  made  no  professions  in  favour  of  reform,  he  did  his  best  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  abuses.  He  let  tbi  law  take  its  course ; 
the  Uditor  Santissimo,  by  whose  agency  causes  are  evoked  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  to  be  submitted  to  the 
arbitrary  decision  of  the  Pope,  had  in  his  days  a  sinecure :  no 
instance  of  partiality  or  jobbing  can  be  urged  against  him ;  and 
had  his  reign  been  prolonged,  it  is  possible  he  might  have 
corrected  many  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  administration  by 
saffering  them  to  fall  into  desuetuae.- 

In  matters  of  a  purely  eeclesiastical  nature  he  yielded  to  none 
of  the  Zelanti  thpmselves  in  the  zeal  find  energy  with  which  he 
fought  the  battles  of  Rome.  The  encyclical  letter  which  it 
is  usual  for  the  Pope  to  address  to  the  Church  on  his  accession 
contains  a  violent  denunciation  of  the  Bible  Society  and  all 
other  associations  for  prcqMtgating  the  Gospel ;  and  in  the  many 
ecclesiastical  discussions  which  were  crowded  into  his  shoit 
reign  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  character  for  moderation  whidi 
was  supposed  to  have  retarded  his  advancement.  In  fact,  between 
the  most  arn^:ant  and  the  most  moderate  of  Popes  it  is  but 
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•  a  qmstian  of  time,  means,  opportaiiitief :  tke  end  of  faodi  is 
estentimllj  the  tame— -the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  See;  and  the 
onij  limit  of  papal  encroachment  is  lay  endiitance. 

The  iint  great  triomphiof  the  Romish  Church  which  signaliaed 
the  new  Teiga,  the  so.  called  Catholic  emancipation,  is  one  to 
which  Pins  contributed  nothing,  and  his  predecessors  much  less 
than  eren  the  little  which  their  eologists  can  ventare  to  claim 
.  for  them.  Gonsideied  with  leferonce  to  this  country,  the  measare 
was  at  best  but  a  choice  of  evils  ;  and  of  these,  not  the  least  was 
the  injary  it  inflicted  on  the  characters  of  public  men,  and  the 
fatal  precedent  it  intxoduced  that  measures  maty  be  carried  hy 
ministers  who  profess  to  think  them  nnnecessavy  or  inexpedient. 
.  We  are  not  now  concerned  wi^  the  vesdiet  which  history  will 
record  on  die  conduct  of  the  two  eminent  statesmen  who  passed 
.  the  Relief  Bill.  But  the  problem  is  yet  unsolved  in  this  toniUiy 
how  Roman  Cathdics  can  advantageously  be  admitted  to  political 
power,  and  many  of  the  popular  delosiens  and  prejudices  which 
then  prevmted  a  reasonable  discussion  and  satis&ctoiy  settle- 
ment of  the  question  still  subsist  The  long  previous  dispute^ 
which  had  been  carried  on  for  nearly  half  a  century,  though  it 
had  done  much  to  exasperate  the  passions  of  both  parties,  had  done 
little  to  enlighten  the  juf^ment  of  either.  In '  their  mutual  re^ 
pulsion  Iwth  had  diverged  equally  frsm  truth. 

In  favour  of  £mancipatioa  it  had  been  usual  to  urge  with 
the  utmost  exaggeration  the  dangess  of  denial,  and  the  absolute 
safety,  the  ntter  unimportanoe  of  concession.  It  did  .not  seem  to 
be  perceived  that  the  aiguments  were  inconsistent,  «nd  that  the 
necessity  of  emandpatieD,  if  admitted,  proved  its  importance  and 
possible  ilanger.  The*  poweis  of  wit,  and  even  bo&oncffy,  wcte 
exhausted  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  teiTees  of  the  country  parson 
quaking  in  his  shoes  at  the  distant  thmiders  of  the  VatioML 
And  although  the  leaction  had  begun  which  was  to  make  the 
iv^raggl^  '^'^^^  Rome  the  great  question  of  the  day.  Popery^  already 
refreshed  and  gathering  its  strength,  was  represented  as  an 
effete  superstition  which  must  yield  to  the  progress  of  edncatioqy 
and  to  which  none  but  those  who  were  piqued  into  consiateney  by 
persecution  could  adhere.  Even  now  there  are  many  who  refose 
to  be  taught  by  experience  that  Popery. has  two  distinct  phases, 
and  that  the  Maelstrom  at  high  and  low  water  is  not  mere  dif- 
(srent  in  appearance  and  operation  than  the  Romish  Chnsdi  in 
times  of  lukewarmness  when  she  has  no  point  ^  carry,  and  the 
same  Church  when  she  has  much  to  straggle  for,  and  is  enahli^ 
to  play  the  part  of  bigotry  and  seat 

The  opponents  of  Emancipation  on  their  part  oommittedagreat 
error  when  by  the  assertion  of  unreal  dangers  they  afforded  an 
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excase  for  unfounded  -security.  It  is  triie  that  tbe  spirit  of  the 
papacy  is  nnchang^ed  and  unchangeable,  but  its  action  varies 
according  to  the  changes  df  the  society  on  wbidh  it  bas  to  act. 
Rome's  strength  lies  in  her  plastic  power,  resembling  an  elastic 
garment  which  always  adapts  itself  to  the  anatomy  of  the  body 
it  enfolds.  Till  Europe  bas  gone  back  much  further  in  her  retro- 
grade course,  there  is  no  fear  that  Rome  should  revolt  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind  by  skiglng  Te  Deuras  to  celebrate  a  treacherous 
and  wholesale  assassination,  or  by  enforcing  ^  the  danmable  and 
heretical  doctrine'  that  sovereigns  excommunicated  by  the  Pope 
may  be  deposed  and  murdered  by  their  subjects.  The  true  danger 
is  that  in  every  country,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  and  to  the  utmost 
extent  the  age  will  bear,  the  Court  of  Rome  will  advance  the  power 
of  the  clergy  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See.  Thus  in  Ger- 
many Pius  VII I.  and  his  successor  have  disturbed  the  arrange- 
ment regarding  mixed  marriages  which  had  subsisted  since  the 
Thirty  Years'  War ;  the  present  Pope  has  availed  himself  of  the 
revolutions  of  1848  to  obtain  better  terms  for  the  Church  from 
the  perplexities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cabinets;  and  an  arch- 
bishop of  Turin  has  ventured  to  refuse  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church  to  a  dying  cabinet  minister,  because  he  had  carried  out  th<& 
policy  which  was  dictated  to  him  by  the  legislature  of  his  country* 

It  might  have  been  foreseen  by  all  who  were  not  blinded  by 
party  spirit,  that  the  Relief  Bill  would  not  bring  content  to  Ire- 
land. The  promise  to  be  contented  is  one  which  never  was 
kept  by  mortal  man,  and  in  the  present  instance,  when  the  granted 
boon  conferred  no  benefit  on  the  priesthood,  the  real  victors, 
except  the  power  of  promoting  ulterior  objects,  contentment  was 
impossible ;  again,  it  was  only  too  sure  that  the  priests  would 
succeed  in  entirely  breaking  the  tie  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  in  establishing  their  own  absolute  control  over  the  pea- 
santry ;  above  all,  it  was  clear  that  the  selfish  agitator  would 
not  voluntarily  lay  down  the  wealth  and  the  power  which  his 
position  as  leader  of  discontent  secured  to  him,  but  would  spore 
no  effort  to  falsify  the  pledges  which  the  Irish  Romanists  WeVe 
ready  (not  perhaps  without  sincerity  at  the  time)  to  give  of  their 
future  gratitude. 

Siich  were  the  real  difficulties  which  should  have  been  can- 
didly admitted  by  both  parties,  and,  if  possible,  providently 
obviated.  But  there  is  another  cause  which,  quite  as  much  as 
party  violence  and  wilful  ignorance,  confuses  our  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is,  in  plain  words, 
that  the  people  of  England  do  not  know  their  own  minds,  or 
ntther,  they  desire  incompatible  objects — restraint  and  liberty* 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  Parliament  which  Sir  R.  P«el 
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could  have  assembled  in  1829  would  have  sanctioned  measures 
of  sufficient  .stringfency  to  put  down  the  great  instrument  of 
agitation,  the  ^  Catholic  Association ;  *  and  still  more  whether 
puUic  feeling,  even  amongst  the  most,  zealous  anti- Catholics, 
would  have  tolerated  the  rigours  necessary  to  suppress  a  rebellion, 
whose  standard  bore  the  watchword  of  right  of  conscience.  This 
good-natured  inconsistency  was  especially  remarkable  in  the 
Papal  aggression.  The  country  from  one  end  to  the  other  was 
in  a  ferment  •  The  insult  was  intolerable.  '  Something '  it  would 
do.  But  to  enforce  the  existing  though  almost  obsolete  laws  it 
was  urged  would  be  unfair;  to  enact  new  ones  of  adequate 
stringency  would  be  persecution ;  and  the  result  of  debates  of 
insufferable  feebleness  and  length  was  a  bill — a  mere  ^brutum 
fulmen/  which  meant  but  little,  and  permits  that  little  to  be  daily 
violated  with  impunity. 

The  only  middle  course  is  one  which  was  scouted  by  the 
majority  of  the  statesmen  at  the  time,  and  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
singularly  unpalatable  to  the  people  at  large — ^we  mean  a  contract 
with  the  Pope  to  define  the  limits  within  which  he  shall  confine 
his  interference,  and  to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  cleigy  and  the  Protestant  Government.  In  one  word, 
a  ^  Concordat.'  It  must  be  remembered  that  even  Roman  Catholic 
sovereigns  find  the  unrestrained  action  of  the  Papal  See  incom- 
patible with  the  independence  of  the  civil  power  ;  and  hence,  to 
prevent  the  disputes  of  the  earlier  ages,  concordats  have  been 
stipulated.  In  1815  the  Protestant  governments  of  the  Continent 
perceived  that  if  when  the  Pope  is  friendly  the  free  exercise 
of  his  claimed  supremacy  is  intolerable,  it  cannot  be  less  objec^ 
tionable  when  he  is  hostile ;  and  .they  too,  including  Hanover, 
hastened  to  conclude  concordats.  No  doubt  a  concordat  at  the 
best  is  but  the  least  of  two  evils.  There  is  much  to.  be  said 
against  it,  but  nothing  that  is  not  equally  strong  against  *  complete 
toleration '  altogether.  Sir  Robert  Peel  considered  a  direct  appli- 
cation to  the  Pope  as  ^  derogatory  to  the  dignity,  the  character, 
the  independence  of  England.'  He  did  not  see  that  to  treat  with 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  on  this  point  is  not  to  acknowledge  he  has 
jurisdiction  in  things  spiritual,  but  siipply  to  acknowledge  that 
certain  persons  in  this  country  think  he  has  it,  and  that  this  o]pinion 
is  no  longer  to  debar  them  from  political  power.  If,  however,  tbe 
Ministry  had  seen  the  necessity  of  treating  with  Rome,  they  would 
not  hav£  dared  to  propose  so  unpopular  a  measure ;  nor  would 
negotiaitions  with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  have  been  less  dis- 
tasteful to  the  country  :  they  had  moreover  at  various  times  been 
talked  of,  and  even  tried  ;  but  on  the  eve  of  victory  the  agitators 
would  accept  no  compromise,  and  it  was  obvious  to  all  who  had 
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the  slightest  knowledf^e  of  the  subject  that  no  stipulations  would 
be  blading  to  which  tbe  Pope  was  not  a  party. 

The  result  was  concession,  without  stipulation  or  restriction. 
It  was  all  that  tbe  Pope  and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
coald  wish,  and  gave  them  and  their  polity  an  unlimited  power 
of  development  and  aggression.  Pius  VII.,  in  the  first  years  of 
his  reign,  tormented  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
states,  comphtined  that  the  heretics  were  the  only  people  who 
allowed  him  peace  or  comfort.  Great  Britain  now  is  the  chief 
haven  of  rest  for  the  Papal  court.  The  presence  of  a  Protestant 
Government  ensures  concord  between  the  Pope  and  the  natioaal 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  They  satisfy  him  by  admitting  in 
theory  his  absolute  supremacy,  and  he  gratifies  them  by  permitting 
tbem  to  direct  its  actipn.  They  have  availed  themselves  of  it  to 
carry  their  own  objects  and  cement  their  own  power ;  they  haiie 
employed  it  to  defeat  the  Government  scheme  of  education,  though 
carefully  framed  so  as  not  to  give  rise  to  religious  jealousies ;  they 
use  it  to  keep  up  agitation,  to  excite  disaffection,  and  to  foment  the 
religious  animosities  which  every  Administration  has  laboured 
to  extinguish^  but  without  which  the  zeal  of  their  flocks  might 
cool  down  to  an  unprofitable  level.  The  natural  bias  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  is  to  support  authority  and  to  promote  order,  but 
it  can  see  only  with  the  eyes  of  its  own  agents,  and  finds  it  neces- 
sary  to  support  them  even  when  it  disapproves  of  tbeir  violence. 

It  is  a  question  of  deep  interest  how  far  at  any  future  time, 
when  the  public  is  grown  wiser,  it  may  be  possible  to  retrace 
our  steps  and  redeem  the  past.  Our  only  hope  is  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity,  who  having  in  the  first  instance  employed  the 
priesthood  to  gain  a  victory  of  which  they  themselves  reaped  the 
sole  profits,  now  find  themselves  excluded  from  power  unless 
they  will  be  content  to  be  the  slaves  of  their  former  instru- 
ments. The  great  names  which  for  years  stood  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  fought  the  battle  of  emancipation  are  driven 
Hrith  insults  from  the  hustings.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  landlord 
finds  himself  an  object  of  aversion  and  distrust  to  his  own 
tenantry  if  he  fail  to  conciliate  the  priesthood.  All  patronage 
9pd  influence  in  the  Catholic  body  he  has  lost,  except  so  far  as 
be  makes  himself  the  instrument  of  their  will.  The  whol# 
tendency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  when  left  to  develop 
itself  freely  is  to  subjugate  the  laity.  The  Church  claims  the 
new  born  infant  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  she  takes  possession 
of  bis  conscience  at  his  confirmation,  and  as  far  as  he  owns  the 
contiol  of  conscience,  directs  his  acts.  She  hears  his  confessions, 
pronounces  his  penances  in  this  world,  decides  his  doom  in  the 
next,  and  prolongs  her  dominion  after  death  by  shortening  at 
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j^Ieamre  his  espiadorj  pains  in  pnrgatorj*  Her  stragglek  for 
power  are  unintermittini^  her  attacks  on  his  purse  incessant.  In 
dealing  with  him  she  opposes  system  to  impdlse,  and  brings  the 
most  refined  and  complicated  orfranization  to  bear  on  the  irregular 
lesistance  of  individual  will.  The  civii. Government  is  the  ex* 
pression  of  the  aggregate  power  of  defence  possessed  by  the 
laitj ;  and  even  when  the  Government'  professes  what  he  con- 
siders a  helerodt)x  creed,  it  is.  the  Roman  Catholic  laynian^s  only 
ally  against  the  encroachments  of  his  own  churdx  The  time 
nay  perhaps  be  stilldistant  when  the  great  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  in  Great  Britain  will  discover  their  true  position 
m  this  respect;  but  we  can  see  no  other  termination  to  the 
troubles  of  Ireland,  no  other  solnlion  to  the  yet  unsolved  problem 
}t&w  a  Homan  Catholic  minority  may  concur  harmoniously  with 
the  Protestant  majority  in  promoting  the  good  government  of  the 
tomrounity. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages^ 
which  in  the  time  of  Pius  VIII.'s  successor  ripened  into  such  a 
prolific  source  of  discord.  But  it  was  Pius  himself  who  gave 
the  decision  on  which  the  subsequent  quarr^  was  grounded.  The 
Prussian  Government  had  extended  to  its  Rhenish  provinces  the 
leg^olations  with  respect  to  mixed  marriages  which  had  long  been 
received  in  the  eastern  part  of  its  States.  The  rule  was,  that  the 
children  were  to  be  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  father,  unless 
some  other  arrangement  were  made  by  private  agreement  between 
the  parents,  and  the  Romish  priesthood  was,  by  law  forbidden  to 
csLtort,  previously  to  the  marriage,,  any  promise  or  engagement 
respecting  the  education  of  the  children.  In  the  Rhenish  provinces 
the  population  were  bigoted  and  the  priesthood  proportionally  in-» 
tolerant.  Toleration,  itmust  never  be  forgotten,  cannot  be  admitted 
bf  the  Roman  Catholioasa  prtnaple.  He  may  submit  to  it  as  a 
necessity,  orif  his  good  feelings  ^re  stronger  than  his  logic,  he  maj 
approve  it  from  impulse ;  bat  if-  he  conscientiously  believes  th»t 
all  who  disagree  with  him  must  be  ^  perdurably  fineu,  it  is  bis 
duty>  hy  fair  means  or  by  foul  to  impose  his  faith  on  all  whom  he 
ran.reach^  Tlie  Archbishop  of  Cologne  felt  himself  strong  in- 
4ie  bigotry  of  hts  flock,  and  he  applied  to  the  Pope  for  advioe^ 
«r,  in  plain  English,  for  a  saneticm  to  his  resistance  to  the  Go- 
vernment. Pius  was- vain  of- his  knowledge  of  canon  law,  and  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  framer  of  the  apostolical 
sescript  in  reply.  The  document  is  curions,  inasmuch  as  it  illus- 
trates the  present  position  and  the  general  principles^. the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  the  first  place,. he  lays  it  down  as  a^fatoad  principle 
Ihat  the  Church  'abhore'  mixed  marriages.  In  his  own  States, 
where  he  widds  the  secular  asr  well  as  the  spiritmiL  sipotd,  he 
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abom  tbss  Bfaborrcttce.  hj  sequestratioA  of  9^mc1«,  esile^  and 
anch  other  persecutions  as  may  be  needed  Uir  produce  ooafiMrmitj, 
In  eoontries  anch  as  those  %o  whiob  the  brief  refers^  wbere 
the  Chardi  nmat  condescend  to  persnadey  the  clergy  are-admo- 
nisbed  to  lepreaent  to  their  fit^cks  the  extreme  sinfolness  of 
sucb  marriages,  and  to  remind  them  that  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  holj  Roman  Church  there  is  no  salvation.  But  if^  net* 
i»iihstandingy  persons  will  pernst  in  uniting  themselves  to 
hereti€»»  the  priest  is  bound,  in  defiance  of  eoj  prohibition  from 
the  civil  power,  to  inaial  on  securities  that  all  the  ohiklren  shall 
be  broofrht  op  in  the  iaitb  of  the  Church,  as  the  sine  qua  nen  con-' 
ditibn  of  her  blessing  on  the  unien.  Even  this  is  a  concession. 
Bat  Rome  will  go  one  step  further.  If,  in  spite  of  remonstrances 
and  entreaties,  the  partiea  choose  to  enter  on  this  unbalk»wed 
aUiancie  without  satisifying  the  Chiurch,  and  without  obtaining  her 
aanction,  she  is  too  wise  to  visit  them  with  interdict,  which  might 
driv«  them  into  defiance  or  desertion.  She  acknowledges  the 
validity  of  the  union,  and  permits  the  ]>riest  to  be  present  as  ita 
witness  and  registmr,'  provided  he  stands  by  in  sullen  displeasure, 
and  abstaina  from  sign  or  word  which  may  be  constrned  into 
sanction  or  approbation  of  the  rite^ 

M.  Artami,  wbo  in  his  biographies  shows  hiiDsdf  tbn apologist 
of  Pins  VII.,  the  eulogist  of  Leo  XII.,  but  the  positive  idolater 
of  Pins  VIII.,  is  at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  firmness 
anl  wisdom  or  the  mild  spirit  of  conoession.  which  marks  this 
doeument.  To  us  its.  great  merit  appears  to  be  the  skill  witk 
which  it  is  endowed  with  an  infinite  pliability  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  circumstances  of  all  time.  It  depends  en  the  temper  of  the 
laity  whether  the  concession  means  everything  or  nothing.  If 
the  people  are  docile,  the  Church  has  carried  her  point ;  if.  they 
are  refractory,  she  can  subsequently,  by  some  tempcnnry  or 
local  indulgence,  avert,  the  scandal  of  permitting  marriages  in 
which  she  takes  no  part  She  had  not  miscakulated  her  strength. 
In  the  days  jof  Pius's  successor,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  defied 
the  Brussian  Government.  He  was  arrested  by  its  oider,  and 
thus  cheaply  arauired.  the  flowery  crown  of  modem  martyrdom. 
The  Chevalier  Bunsen  negotiated  and  squabbled  with  the  Roman 
Government,  and  finally  amicable  relations  were  interrupted--*, 
we  can  hantty  say  war  was  declared-^between  Prussia  and  the 
Court  of  Roinei 

Withent  wy  assistance  from:  the  Government,  the  laity  always 
have  it  in  their  power  to  defeat  this  and  other  similar  pvetensions 
on  the  part  of  the  Church.  An  instance  of  suocessful  resistsnce 
occurred  within  our  own  knowledge.  A  wealthy  banker,  some* 
what,  advanced  in  age^  inhabiting,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 

the 
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the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  professing  the  Greek  faith, 
was  the  accepted  suitor  of  a  young  lady  of  very  noble  birth  at 
Florence.  The  preliminaries  were  all  arranged ;  the  civil  contract 
was  signed.  The  marriage  had  already  been  solemnised  according- 
to 'the  Greek  rite  ;  the  religious  ceremony  according  to  the  Romisb 
Church  alone  remained  to  be  performed.  The  Archbishop  of  Flo* 
rence  stipulated  that  all  the  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
Romish  faith.  The  bridegroom  refused  his  consent,  and  announced 
his  determination  of  immediately  returning  to  his  own  home. 
The  bride  could  not  do  otherwise  than  accompany  him.  But  her 
conscience  was  alarmed  by  the  remonstrances  of  her  confessor,  and 
she  made  repeated  efforts  to  induce  her  husband  to  accept  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  the  sanction  of  the  Church  could  be 
procured.  He  was  obdurate :  if  not  a  man  of  strong  religions  con- 
victions, his  obstinacy  was  such  as  to  justify  the  proverbial  reproach 
cast  on  his  country.  Good  and  earnest  people  were  not  wanting* 
who  interfered  to  widen  the  breach,  and  render  domestic  comfort 
impossible.  At  last  the  mother  of  the  bride  declared  that  the 
marriage,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Churchy  was  void,  and  that 
she  could  not  allow  her  daughter  to  live  in  a  state  to  which  she 
could  not  decently  give  a  name.  The  imperturbable  bridegroom 
respited,  his  wife  must  use  her  own  discretion,  and  might  leave 
his  home  at  her  pleasure,  but  he  would  not  resign  her  fortune, 
which  the  laws  of  Tuscany  placed  in  his  power,  nor  would  he 
allow  her  one  farthing  of  alimony.  Submission  was  the  onlj 
course  left  The  Church  gave  her  blessing.  The  children  are 
schismatic  Greeks,  and  the  union  of  the  parents  has  never  been 
troubled,  at  least  by  religious  dissension. 

In  our  own  country  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  pursued 
the  course  marked  by  Rome  for  their  German  brethren.  For 
many  generations  the  custom  had  prevailed  that  the  children, 
according  to  their  sex,  should  follow  the  religion  of  their  parents, 
and  much  comfort  had  been  enjoyed  under  this  pact  of  equality 
and  mutual  toleration.  This  arrangement  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  have  opposed  of  late  years,  and,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  with  success,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  it 
pleases  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  to  play  at  being  tyrannized 
over  by  their  clergy. 

The  last  months  of  Pius  VIII.'s  brief  reign  were  disturbed  hj 
the  first  throes  of  that  earthquake  whose  fitful  convubions  have 
never  since  ceased  to  agitate  Europe.  In  July,  1880,  the  impm* 
<lence  of  Charlea  X.  hastened  a  struggle  which  perhaps  was  in* 
evitable,  but  in'  which  the  aggressor  forfeited  the  sympathy  of 
the  world  and  the  chances  of  success.  With  the  results  of  the 
^glorious  days  of  July '  (glorious  now  no  more)  we  are  no  further 
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ebnoemed  at  present  than  as  they  affect  the  Chdrch  of  Rome. 
Charles  X.  had  so  identified  his  cause  with  that  of  the  'parti 
pretre/  and  the  unpopularity  of  that  party  had  been  so  efiectn&Ily 
used  to  excite  disaJeetion,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  elder  hrandfa 
4if  the  BourbiMis  brought  on  something  like  a  persecution  of  the 
Church.  Th«  new  Government  foun<l  it  necessu>y  to  gratify  the ' 
triomphaiit  demagogues — perhaps  it  best  consulted  the  interests  of 
llie  Church  bwself — by  not  espousing  prematurely  and  too  openly 
her  interests.  Hastiictions  were  imposed  on  the  costume  of  the 
clergy  and  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  edicts  against  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  especially  the  Jesuits,  were  issued.  The  usual 
questions  of  Church  prayers  for  the  new  sovereign  and  oaths  of 
adhesicm  to  the  new  order  of  things  were  pressed  on  the  clerical 
body  by  the  l^islature,  and  set  at  variance  their  conscience  and 
their  interests.  The  party  of  the  ^constitutional  clergy '  revived ; 
and  they,  together  with  the  *  anti-papalists,'  and  the  so-called 
philosophers,  hostile  to  all  *  establishments,'  and  perhaps  to  all 
religions,  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  provoke  the  High 
Churchmen  into  resistance  and  schism. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  sent  a  private  agent  to  consult  the 
Pope,  or  rather  (from  the  known  political  opinions  of  the  agent  it 
may  be  inferred)  to  obtain  his  sanction  for  acknowledging  the  new 
dynasty.  M.  C^illard  has  left  his  own  account  of  his  mission. 
M.  Artand  thinks  his  narrative  cannot  be  accurate,  because  he 
represents  the  Pope  as  having  ordered  for  him  a  *  fauteuil,'  whereas 
be  is  wont  never  to  allow  to  the  greatest  ambassadors  anything 
but  a  *  tabouret.'  It  is  natural  this  objection  should  occur  to  a 
diplomate  of  so  many  years'  experience ;  but  however  tenacious 
the  Pope  may  be  of  etiquette  at  state  audiences,  it  does  not 
follow  he  should  place  any  limit  to  his  condescension  in  an  inter- 
view on  business  with  a  man  of  no  rank  and  invested  with  no 
public  character,  whom  he  only  desired  to  place  so  that  he  might- 
most  conveniently  hear  his  observations.*  M.  Artaud  also  objects 
that,  in  reporting  the  Pope's  conversation,  M.  Caillard  makes 
him  employ  the  first  person  singular,  contrary  to  his  invariable 
custom  and  that  of  his  predecessors.  But  this  blunder  should 
probably  be  attributed  to  want  of  observation  rather  than  inten- 
tional infidelity.  There  is  perhaps  some  exaggeration  of  the 
warmth  and  freedom  with  which  the  envoy  represents  himself  as 
having  addressed  the  Pope ;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  dialogue 
recorded  is  highly  probable.  Pius,  however  he  gratified  his 
feelings  of  respectfor  legitimacy,  or  his  love  of  power,  by  affecting 

^  *  Mr.  Townshend,  in  his  interview  with  the  Pope — obtained  for  the  purpose 
(if  we  rigbUy  understand  him)  of  conyerting  His  Holiness — ^represents  himself  as 
having  b^n  treated  with  not  less  distinction. 
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hesitation,  must  have  foreseen  the  necetaitj  of  uttimaielj  acqui- 
escing in  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  it  further  appear*  that 
his  politie  Secretary  of  State,  though  quite  willing  to  allow  his 
master  time  to  settle  the  matter  with  the  Ganoa  law  as  he  might, 
saw  clearly  that  the  only  chance  for  preserving  the  peace 
of  Europe  was  to  strengthen  by  all  means,  the  new  dynasty, 
and  was  quite  determined  not  to  compKMnise  the  Holy  See 
by  enoouragii^  the  French  clergy  to  refuse  acknowledging  a 
sovereign  whom  all  the  poteniates  of  Europe  bad  acknowledged. 
And  thus  it  must  ever  be.  A  U  allies  are  iqxt  to  attend  exclusively 
to  their  own  objects ;  but  Rome, .  who  identifies  bet  interests  with 
thosQ  of  rdigion  (this  is  no  ^  snarl,'  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  calla 
it,  but  her  own  statement  of  the  fact),  makes  it  a  point. of  con- 
science to  do  so.  In  earlier  days,  when  the  Pope  was.  strong 
enough  to  give  away  thrones,  be  might  choose  his  side;  now  be 
can  only  adopt  the  victorioua  party.  Such,  it  is  clear  muat  be 
his  policy;  and  Gregory  XVI.  made  it  the  avowed  principle  of 
the  Papacy  by  the  brief  ^Singulari  Nos,'  which>  he  published 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  HenceCorth  the  Roman  Court 
acknowledgea  the  Government  de  facto,  without  expreasing.  any 
opinion  as  to  iis  rights  (Wiseman,  p.  434)* 

The  revolution  in  Belgium,  which  was  said  to  be  so  mnch 
fomented  by  the  Rcmian  Githolic  clergy,  if  not  by  the  Court  of 
Rome,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  be«L  disagreeable  to  the  Pope, 
nor,  it  might  be  thought,  could  he  have  been  much  afflicted  by 
the  revolt  of  Catholic  Poland  against   heterodox  Bnissia;   but 
Pius's  instinct  as  a  sovereign  was  stronger  than  his  .feelings  as  a 
Pope.     He  dreaded  the  success  of  the  Poles  as  the  triumph  of 
republicanism ;  and  the  geneml  instability  of  all  existing  institu*^ 
tiona,  which  these  two  events  indicated,  alarmed  him  gready. 
Nothing  at  that  time  seemed  more  problematical  than  the  auceeaa 
of  the  new  Citizen  King  in  stopping  the  progress  of  thereyolution 
which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne ;  and,  if  the  mania  for  iuMH^ 
ration  spread,  no  European  sovereign  had  more  to  fear  from  the 
discontent  of  bis  subjects  than  the  Pope*     He  is  said  to  have 
been  much  affected   by  the  death  of  the  King  of  Naples,  in 
whose  character  he  had  confidence,  and  to  whose  firmnesa  he 
trusted  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  south  of  It^ly,     The  reign 
of  Francis  was  short,  and  his  life  had  been  singularly  unhappy. 
His  abilities  were  above  the  average;  hia  temper  was  mild,  and 
his  intentions  upright ;  but  he  bad  been  plaeed  in  positions  fiom. 
which  it  was  impossible  to  esoape  with  credit.     Twice  he  bad- 
been  compelled  to  take  the  reins  of  government  as  they  dropped 
from  his  Other's  bands,  and  again  to  give  them  up.     On  the  last 
occasion,  when  King  Ferdinand  came  back-  in .  the  rear  of  tiie 
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Aiutriui  annyv  the  ^  AltcrEgo'  was  rednoed  to  the  alternative  of 
maintainiiii^  a  hopeless  rebellion  or  of  appearing  to  betray  the 
ocmstitQtioB  he  had  undertaken  to  defend,  it  is  said  that  on  his 
riflit  to  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  he  alone  had  been  con- 
solted  by  Charles  X.  on  the  subject  of  the  fatal  Ordonnances,  and 
that  he  had  earnestly  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  his  dangerous 
purpose.  When  the  result  was  made  known  at  Naples,  the  King 
was  at  his  villa  of  Quistsana,  near  CasteUamare,  in  strict  retire- 
ment He  read  the  dispatch  alone  in  the  garden.  Some  anxiety 
was  felt  at  the  unusual  length  of  his  absence,  and  his  attendants, 
on  prooeediufe  to  seareh  for  him,  found  him  stretched  on  the 
oround  in  a  fit,  with  the  fatal  paper  grasped  tightly  in  his  hand. 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  illness  under  which  he  sunk 
early  in  the  following  November. 

Pius  had  not  long  to  brood  over  his  fears  or  indulge  his 
legr^s.  His  ill-health  had  been  aggravated  by  the  cares  of 
governments  His  sufferings^  which  were  constant,  are  said  to 
have  irritated  a  temper  naturally  sweet  into  peevishness  and  fret- 
fulness.  His  end  ym.%  evidently  approaching.  He  sent  for 
Monsignor  Tesoriere^  and  obtained  from  him  the  settlement  of 
a  small  pension  on  one  old  and  attached  servant  who  had  been 
his  nurse  in  all  his  long  illnesses.  This  was  the  only  act  of 
favour  shown  in  his  reign  to  relations  or  favourites  of  his  own. 
On  the  dOth  Novembsr  he  waa  released  from  his  sufferings,  and 
the  See  was  again  vacant. 

On  the  demise  of  a-  Pope  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  takes  the 
helm  of  guMremment.  He  proceeds  with  the  College  of  Cardinals 
to  verify  the  body  of  the  defunct.  In  the  presence  of  all,  the 
fisherman's  ring  is  broken ;  and  coins  are  struck,  bearing  his  arms 
*'  Sede  vacante,'  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  interregnum.  In 
the  name  of  the  State  he  puts  his  seal  on  all  the  effects  which 
are  fioand  in  the  papal  apartments  ;  and  hence  the  neglect — ^the 
destitution  almostit  xnay  be  called — in  which  many  of  the  Popes  are 
said  to  have  died.  AH  about  the  court  who  have  any  claim  or  any 
power  to  pillage^  rush  to  secure  their  prey ;  and  every  hour  devoted 
to  their  dying  benefactor  is  so  much  detracted  from  their  own  share 
of  his- spoils.  It  wsui  commonly  said  that  the  sui^eons  who  em- 
balmed the  body  of  Leo  XII.  were  actually  obliged  to  borrow  the 
linen  they  needed  for  their  purpose  from  the  hospital  of  Sto.  Spi- 
rita  Never  to  ovr  appiehension  are  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
Ronnsh  system  so  prominently  brought  forward,  or  the  extrava- 
gance of  its  pretensions  so  painfully  exposed,  as  at  the  deat|}  of 
a  Pope.  The  idol  is  proved,  a  mere  mortal.  He  who  has  held 
the  keys  of  the  Ckurcfa'st  treasury  of  merits,  with  an  unlimited 
pewer  of  dispensing  ibem^  is  now  himself  a  suitor  for  her  alms. 

He 
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He  receives  absolution  and  the  viaticum  (the  communion  under 
one  species  only)  like  the  meanest  layman.  The  recent  spread 
of  ultramontane  opinions,  backed  by  the  decorous  lives  of 
modem  Popes,  is  leading  fast  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Head  of 
the  Church  must  ex-officio  be  saved.  In  the  middle  ages  insulted 
humanity  demanded  the  admission  of  the  possible  damnation  of 
a  Pope ;  and  Dante,  the  most  uncompromising  supporter  of  the 
papal  office^  revels  in  anticipating  the  retribution  which  awaits 
the  crimes  of  the  matu  In  modern  days  there  is  a  strange  con- 
fusion in  the  feelings  with  which  the  defunct  Pope  is  regarded 
by  the  populace,  and  a  strange  contradiction  in  the  aspects  under 
which  he  is  presented  to  their  view.  In  Pagan  times  the  Roman 
senate,  it  is  said,  sometimes  doubted  whether  the  deceased  em- 
peror should  be  deified  as  a  god  or  stigmatized  as  a  tyrant :  a 
deceased  Pope  is  subjected  to  both  extremes  at  once.  It  may  be 
that  his  mortal  remains  are  greeted  with  hisses  and  threatened 
with  outrage ;  yet  little  prints  of  him  are  hawked  about  which 
represent  him  kneeling  in  the  air,  miraculously  transported  in 
ecstacy ;  and  portions  of  his  apparel  are  sold  by  his  domestics 
as  charms  against  disease.  His  body  is  transported  in  a  litter 
guarded  by  the  horse-artillery,  and  rattled  along  the  streets  at  a 
hand-gallop  at  nightfall,  to  prevent  the  possible  violence  of 
popular  indignation,  and  it  is  exposed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  on  a  sloping  bier  dressed  in  pontifical  robes,  while 
the  feet  are  protruded  through  the  iron  grating  that  the  sole  of 
the  slipper  may  be  kissed  by  the  devout  crowd  of  worshippers. 
For  nine  days  with  varying  rites  the  navendialiy  or  funeral 
ob&equies,  are  continued  with  the  utmost  pomp  and  pageantry : 
during  the  latter  portion  of  them  the  body  reposes  beneath  a 
colossal  catafalque — one  of  those  miracles  of  ephemeral  architec- 
ture which  Rome  only  can  conjure  up ;  and  there  all  that  the 
Church  has  invented  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  departed  s{Hrit 
is  performed  in  turn  by  the  highest  dignitaries  that  are  left  to 
her  in  her  widowed  state.  The  concluding  scene  is  in  painful 
contrast  with  all  this  lugubrious  splendour.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  church  is  cleared  of  all  spectators,  the  Sanpietrini  (or 
workmen  habitually  employed  about  St  Peter's)  hoist  the  coffin, 
in  which  the  body  is  now  enclosed,  to  a  temporary  resting-place 
id>ove  the  canons'  door,  on  the  left  hand  of  a  side  aisle  of  St. 
Peter's,  there  to  remain  till  his  successor  comes  to  take  hi» 
place.  The  operation  is,  of  course,  not  intentionally  irreverent, 
but  the  utmost  care  can  scarcely  keep  it  decent.  On  the  night 
of  29th  December,  1830,  Pius  VIII.  was  deposited  in  the  plaster 
sarcophagus  vacated  by  Leo  XII.,  who  was  transported  to  the 
place  of  permanent  rest,  selected  for  himself,  before  the  altar, 

and 
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and  near  the  reliques  of  St  Leo,  to  whom,  a«  his  ^celestial 
patron/  without  reference  to  Christ,  whose  vicar  he  claims  to  be, 
he  suppliantly  commends  himself,  ^  humilis  clicns '  and  *'  hseredam 
tanti  nominis  minimus.'  * 

On  the  day  following,  the  cardinals,  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
entered  the  conclave  at  the  Quirinal.  At  the  death  of  Pius  VII. 
Monsignor  Mazio  had  produced  a  brief,  written  by  the  Pope  in 
the  year  1821  under  the  pressure  of  great  alarm  at  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Carbonari,  urging  the  cardinals  to  revive  the  ancient 
canonical  mode  of  election  by  *  acclamation,'  and,  without  going 
into  conclave,  to  give  a  Head  to  the  State  without  th^  interregnum 
of  a  day.  At  that  time  there  seemed  no  pressure  sufBcicnt  to 
justify  such  a  departure  from  the  usual  course ;  but  now  such 
counsel  would  have  been  most  precious.  It  was  not  merely 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  who  felt  the  urgency  of  the  crisis, 
the  public  at  large  anticipated  with  hope  or  with  fear  that  every 
hour  would  bring  forth  some  result  of  the  machinations  and 
conspiracies  which  notoriously  were  carried  on.  *  What  are  they 
waiting  for  ? '  was  the  impatient  exclamation  of  the  well-wishers 
of  order,  as  the  crowd  returned  every  morning  from  the  Piazza  di 
Monte  Cavallo,  on  seeing  the  smoke  which  issued  from  the 
fannel  of  the  chapel  stove  and  announced  that  the  balloting 
papers  were  burnt — a  certain  sign  that  the  scrutiny  had  been 
abortive.  The  people  were  restless.  *  Pasquin,'  the  organ  of 
the  public  feeling,  was  taunting  and  bitter.  Leo's  unpopularity 
was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  populace.  In  allusion  to 
his  hated  name,  one  morning,  a  p&per  affixed  to  the  statue  ad- 
dressed the  conclave  thus : — 

*  Beasts  you  are,  and  a  beast  you'll  make. 
But  don't  make  a  Lion  (Leo)  for  mercy's  sake.* 

Cardinal  Wiseman  deprecates  the  injustice  with  which  con- 
claves are  represented  by  Protestant  writers;  and,  though  he 
allows  a  certain  amount  of  human  fallibility  as  indicated  by  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  he  altogether  denies  the  admission  of  human 


*  The  following  is  the  inscription  composed  by  himself  and  corrected  by  his 
Latin  secretary  :— 

'  Leoni  Macno 

Patrono  Ccelesti 

Me  supplex  commendans 

Hie  apud  sacros  ejus  cineres 

Locum  sepolturiB  elegi 

Leo  XII. 

Humilis  cliens 

Hseredum  tanti  uominis 

Minimus.' 
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passions  and  interests  within  these  sacred  precincts.    If  coiickves 
hare  been  calumniated,  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  all  degrees, 
from  cardinals  downwards,  must  bear  the  Mame ;  for  it  is  from 
them  our  accounts  are   derived.      But  without  calling  in   the 
testimonj  of  history,  Cardinal  Wiseman  mast  own  that  had  the 
regulations  of  the  election  been  desis:ned  to  promote  intrigue,  they 
could  not  have  been  framed  more  eflRectualljr  for  the  purpose.    The 
required  majority  of  two-thirds,  the  secret  ballot,  the  *  accessos,*  or 
amended  and  supplementary  ballot,  the  veto  of  the  great  Catholic 
Powers,  make  the  complications   inlmite;   and  if  the  Italians 
were  the  most  ingenuous  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — and 
among  the  Italians  the  Roman  hierarchy  were  remarkable  for 
their  straightforwardness  and  simplicity— ^nevertheless  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Pope  could  not  be  managed  without  a  good  deal  of 
dexterity  and  address.     The  first  object  of  every  *  leader  of  a 
faction '  is  to  obtain  the  command  of  a  sufficient  number  of  votes 
(one  more  than  one-third  of  the  cardinals  present)  to  form  an 
*  Exclusive,'  or  the  power  of  preventing  an  election.     Having 
gained  this  vantage  ground,  he  can  negotiate,  and  propose  expe- 
dients and  compromises  at  ])leasure.     And  so  unexpected  some- 
times are  the  results  to  which  these  intrigues  give  rise,  that, 
besides  the  probable  objects  of  choice,  the  *  Soggetti  papabili/ 
every  man  who  is  not  conscious  of  some  strong  ground  of  excla- 
sion  is  justified  in  thinking  that  possibly  by  some  strange  chance 
he  may  be  the  accepted  of  all  parties,  though  he  is  the  chosen  of 
none.     Hence  a  protracted  cpntest  produces  in  the  assembly  an 
intensity  of  desire,  called  in  Italy  the  *  rabbia  Papale,'  which 
extends  even  to  those  who  in  cooler  moments  supposed  them-- 
selves  beyond  its  influence.     Cardinal  Giustiniani  at  one  time 
received  so  many  votes,  that  his  election  seemed  imminent ;  but 
Cardinal  Marco  interposed  the  exclusion  of  Spain.     Giustiniani 
was  supposed  to   have   incurred  the  resentment  of   that  court 
because  he  was  nuncio  at  Madrid  at  the  time  when  Leo  XII. 
resolved  on  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican provinces.*    But,  if  such  was  its  motive,  the  veto  was  inju- 
diciously given ;  for  the  true  author  of  the  obnoxious  measure. 
Cardinal  Cappellari,  became  now  the  most  probable  subject  of  the 
conclave's  choice.    It  was  in  his  favour  that  he  was  a  monk,  inas- 
much as  the  two  preceding  elections  had  fallen  on  members  of  the 
secular  clergy.     Without  any  express  agreement  or  fixed  rules  of 
alternation,  the  papal  nominations  are  pretty  equally  divided 


*  Cardinal  Giustiniani  seems  to  have  behaved  with  great  dignity  on  this  \ 

sion.  Cardinal  Wiseman's  account  is  a  mere  translation  of  that  giveb  in 
Moroni's  Dictionary ;  but  the  letter  is  valuable,  as  it  must  have  been  dictated  by 
Gregory  himself. 

between 
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between  tbe  two  great  dmstoiui^of  tbe  RomiihC^nveh;  >and  it 
was  generally  tmclertlood  that  this  thire  tbe  monastic  orders 
woqM  saoeeed  in  piscina:  one  of  their  body  on  tbe  vacant  throne. 

Bartolommeo  Alberto  Cappeiktri  was  bom  at  Belhino  in  1765. 
He  had  entered  the  order  of  Camaldoli  at  St.  Micheledi  Marano, 
and  on  that  occasion  had  taken  tbe  name  of  Mamo,  by  which  he 
was  usually  designated.  On 'coming  to  Rome  he  had  Tesided  at 
the  convent  of  8.  Gregorio.  He  was  a  professed  theoh^tan,  the 
author  of  some  controversial  works  on  divinity,  and  had  received 
his  hat  from  Leo  as  a  reward  for  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had 
concluded  the  Concordat  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  His 
character  generally  inspired  confidence.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
extensive  views,  nor  of  a  high  order  of  intellect ;  but  he  was  not 
deficient  in  sound  sense  nor  in  good  intentions.  He  was  sin- 
cerely devoat|  steady  in  his  attachments, a  warm  frioid  and  nota 
bitter  enemy.  He  was  general  of  his  order,  bat  he  had  never 
received  a  mitre,  and  had  not  the  acquaintance  with  the  world 
which  the  management  of  a  diocese  imparts.  The  Sacred  College 
relied  probably  on  his  choice  of  a  secretary,  and  perhaps  had 
tdcen  a  previous  pledge  from  him  on  this  subjeet  On  the  2nd 
February  the  *  joyful  tidings '  were  announced  that  Cardinal  Cap* 
peliari  was  elected  Pope,  and  (doubtless  in  compliment  to  the 
patron  aaint  of  his  convent)  bad  taken  tbe  name  of  Gregoiy  XVI. 

On  the  4th  he  was  crowned.  The  ceremonies  of  the  papal 
coronation  are  very  gorgeous  and  imposing ;  but  the  *  funzioni ' 
of  the  Romish  Church  are  too  long — 'they  want  unity  and 
breadth  ;  they  are  frittered  into  minute  parts,  and  spoiled  by  ill- 
judged  repetitions.  The  general  effect  is  marred  by  that  air  of 
slovenliness  which  M.  de  Pradt  tells  us  the  French  clergy  cen- 
sored in  their  Italian  brethren.  The  subovdinates,  generally 
speaking,  play  their  parts  without  earnestness  or  dignity ;  they 
have  a  rolling  gait,  and  seem  afflicted  with  a  chronic  catarrh. 
It  is  finely  conceived  that  tbe  chapter  of  St.  Peter^s  should 
receive  the  Pope  at  the  door  of  the  Basilica,  intoning  *  Tu  es 
Petrus,'  and  they  precede  him  up  the  nave,  chanting  ^  Ecce 
magnus  Sacerdos.'  The  procession  is  gorgeous  beyond  descrip- 
tion. No  earthly  state  can  equal  the  grandeur  of  the  Pope's 
approach.  The  fans  of  peacocks'  feathers  wave  before  him. 
The  bearers  of  the  '  sella  gestatoria'  rival  the  smooth  and 
equable  advance  of  machinery.  None  who  have  witnessed  it 
can  forget  the  majesty  with  which  Leo  signed  the  cross  and 
showered  his  benedictions  on  the  kneeling  crowd.  But  Gregory^s 
appearance  and  deportment  contrasted  unfavourably  with  those 
of  his  predecessors.  Coarse  and  vulgar  features,  especially  a  large 
and  ill-shaped  nose,  destroyed  all  dignity  of  expression.    It  is 
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said  the  motion  of  the  chair  madef  him  dizzy ;  his  ejes  secerned 
closed,  and  heidared  oot  look  on  the  people  whom  he  desired  to 
bless.    Tbe  emphatic  signing  of  the  cross  dwindled  into  devious 
and. irregular  motions  of  the  hand,  which  looked  like  ineffectual 
attempts  to  brush  the  flies  from  his  face.     Nothing  can  be'  finer 
in  conception — not  even  the  slave  placed  behind  the  hero  of  an 
ancient  triumph — than .  the  symbolical  admonition  addressed  to 
the  Pope  at  his  coronation.     A  light  pile  of  flax  is  presented  to 
him,  and  is  suddenly  ignited  as  the  procession  stops.     The  blaze 
flickers  high  for  an  instant,  and  then  sink«  down  in  a  few  black 
ashes;  while  a  loud,  sonorous  voice  chants,  '  Sancte  pater,  sic 
transit  gloria  mundi  I '  but  this  ceremony  is  repeated  three  times, 
and  thus  loses  much  of  its  impressiveness.     The  least  striking  of 
the  rites  of  the  coronation  is  the  '  adpration/  but  it  is  that  which 
displays  the' greatest  amount  of  anti-Christian  pretension.     A 
cushion  is  placed  for  the  Pope  to  sit  upon  the  high  altar,  and 
there  he  receives  the  third  '  adoration '  of  tbe  Sacred  College.  The 
height  of  the  footstool  had  been  ill-calculated,  and  Gregory  was 
compelled  to.  raise  himself  to  his  seat  by  the  assistance  of  his  two 
hands,  much  as  a  schoolboy  periches  himself  on  a  flat  tombstone. 
The  ceremony  is  tedious  and  langitid.     Each  cardinal  advances  in 
turn ;  he  kisses  the. new  Pontiff's  foot  and  hand,  and  receives  the 
kiss  of  peace.     The  coronation  itself  takes  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  people,  who  fill  the  vast  Piazza  before  the  chiircli 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.     The  Pope  appears  at  the  central 
aperture  of  the  *  Loggia,'  preceded  by  his  fans,  and  borne  on 
Us  chair.     The  senior  cardinal  deacon  puts  the  crown  on  his 
head ;  but  the  words  of  pride  which  he  utters  in  doing  so  can 
scarcely  be  heard,  pronounced  as  they  are  by  a  feeble  old  man : — 
*  Holy  father,  take  this  tiara  adorned   with  three  crowns,  and 
know  that  thou  art  the  father  of  emperors  and  kings,  the  governor 
of  the  world,  and  the  vicar  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth.' 
The  first  act  of  the  new  sovereign  is  to  pronounce  the  benedic- 
tion. ■  It  is  said  that  Braschi's  clear  metallic  voice  was  distinctly 
audible,  in  the  profound  silence,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
vast  space.      But  even   in  dumb   show   the  ceremony  is  very 
striking.     The  Pope  makes  three  crosses  in  the  name  of  tbe 
three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  elevates  both  hands  to  heaven. 
Tiiis  done,  he  seems  to  sink  back  into  his  seat ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  uproar  of  all  the  bells  of  Rome  and  all  the  artillery  of  St. 
Angelo,  the  pageant  recedes  from  view,  like  a  retreating,  vision 
of  phantasmagoria ;  while  signal  guns,  repeating  e&ch  other  all 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  announce  that  the  Bishop 
of  the  world  from  the  centre  of  his  vast  diocese  has  given  his 
solemn  blessing  to  his  flock — the  whole  human  race. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
than  this  scene  of  pomp  and  pride :  bat  pride  is  wonderfully  grati- 
fying to  man's  imagination,  and  hence  the  danger  of  making  that 
nrhich  ought  to  be  the  sober  business  of  daily  life  a  matter  of 
fancy — of  morbid  sentiment — of  poetical  or  picturesque  taste. 
The  imagination  is  captivated  by  what  ought  most  to  revolt  the 
reason ;  and  unhappily  she  is  allowed  by  many  to  domineer  in  a 
province  into  which  she  never  ought  to  be  allowed  to  intrude. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  day  when  Gregory  XVI.  gave  his  first 
benediction;  but  his  heart  must  have  been  full  of  heaviness 
and  fear.  The  news  must  have  reached  the  Government — it 
circulated  as  a  vague  rumour  among  the  crowd — that  the  Le- 
gations were  in  revolt,  and  Bologna  had  declared  a  provisional 
government.  The  festivities  of  the  carnival  were  at  hand.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  masquerade  the  usual  preparations  were 
made,  when  suddenly  it  was  announced  that  the  carnival  was 
stopped.  Carriages  were  prevented  entering  the  Corso  ;  masks 
were  forbidden ;  even  the  museums  were  closed,  and  remained 
shut  to  the  public  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  was  rumoured 
a  plot  had  been  detected :  the  accounts  were  vague  and  contra- 
dictory, the  details  highly  improbable ;  but  there  were  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  truth.  The  conspirators,  defeated  in 
their  proposed  object,  whatever  it  was,  but  bent  on  an  explosion 
of  some  sort,  made  an  attack  on  the  guard  at  the  Post-office  (then 
In  the  Piazza  Colonna),  without,  as  far  as  appeared,  any  definite 
object,  or  any  prospect  of  success.  It  has  been  said,  and  has  been 
contradicted,  that  some  one  was  wounded  in  the  fray.  The  only 
sufferer  whose  injuries  were  verified  was  the  Portone  (or  door  of 
entrance  for  carriages)  of  Prince  Piombino's  palace.  It  retained 
the  marks  of  one  or  two  musket-shots,  and  was  visited  for  some 
days  afterwards  by  the  curious,  as  the  only  credible  witness  of 
tlie  reality  of  the  conspiracy.  But  contemptible  as  this  abortiTe 
attempt  might  be,  the  danger  was  real,  and  the  situation  of  the 
Papal  Court  in  the  highest  degree  critical.  The  secret  societies, 
against  whom  the  three  preceding  Popes  had  exhausted  the  lan- 
guage of  spiritual  and  temporal  commination,  were  numerous, 
and  widely  extended.  Secrecy  is  a  formidable  meB\ton,  Secret 
societies  are  scarcely  believed  to  exist  by  unconcerned  spectators 
(of  whom  our  countrymen  are  always  the  most  incredulous),  and 
by  those  whom  they  are  framed  to  intimidate  and  cperce  they 
are  believed  to  be  all  but  ubiquitous  and  omniscient.' 

The  earliest  and  best  known  of  these  societies  was  that  of  the 
Carbonari.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  persecuted 
remnant  of  Neapolitan  republicans  who,  in  the  time  of  Mnrat, 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  mountains  of  the  Abbruzzi  and  the  Cala- 
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briaiL  Tbare,  as  a  disguise,  tbey  adopted  the  denominatioa  of 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  were  charcoal  burners, 
and,  as  the  slang  of  their  sect,  thej  employed  the  technical  tenns 
of  the  charcoal  trade.  Sworn  enemies  of  the  priesthood,  thej 
seem  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been  followers  rather  of 
Rousseau  than  Voltaire,  professing  themselves  the  disciples  and 
avengers  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  called  the  first  victim  of 
regal  tyranny,  and  whose  passion,  Botta  *  tells  us,  they  celebrated 
with  strange  mystic  rites.  But  subsequently  those  members  of 
the  sect  with  whom  history  makes  us  acquainted  appear  rather  to 
have  professed  indifference  or  infidelity.  For  a  time  they  in- 
trigued with  King  Ferdinand,  towards  whom  they  were  drawn 
by  a  common  hatred  of  King  Joachim.  But  in  the  year  1815 
they  took  part  with  Joachim  in  his  desperate  attempt  to  main- 
tain his  position  by  proclaiming  the  unity  and  independence  of 
Italy,  and  after  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  sovereign.  Car- 
bonarism  was  propagated  with  great  success.  General  Pene 
tells  us,  in  his  strange  Memoirs,  that  it  had  spread  widely 
through  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  that  when  he  appeared  on 
parade  he  was  frequently  greeted  with  the  secret  sign  of  recogni- 
tion by  the  soldiers  under  his  command.  He  seems  to  think  it 
creditable  to  both  parties  that  they  were  leagued  together  to 
dethrone  the  sovereign  whose  pay  they  received,  and  whose  rights 
they  were  sworn  to  defend.  In  the  year  1817  they  seem  for  the 
first  time  to  have  excited  the  alarm  of  the  Papal  government  bj 
d^  conspiracy  at  Macerata.  In  1820  and  1821,  when  the  abortive 
revolutions  in  Piedmont  and  Naples  broke  out,  there  was  no  rising 
in  the  Papal  States.  Cardinal  Wiseman  attributes,  this  inaction 
to  the  contentment  of  the  peorple,  but,  in  fact,  the  people,  pro- 
perly so  called,  had .  little  to  do  with  these  movements,  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  revolutionary  party,  as  they  themselves 
assert,  were  prematurely  ibrced  to  take  arms  in  the  north  and 
south,  and  that  tlieir  preparations  in  central  Italy  were  incomplete. 
Pius  was  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  security  of  his  states ;  in 
the  greatest  alarm  he  hastened  to  take  active  measures  of  precau- 
tion and  to  hurl  anathemas  against  political  societies.  Leo  XIL 
4m  his  accession  was  beyond  measure  irritated,  both  as  spiritual 
and  temporal  ruler,  at  the  position  these  associations  had  assumed, 
and  not  without  cause.  Signor  Farini  tells  us  that  in  Romagna 
political  asftassinations  were  frequent,  and  could  neither  be  pre- 
vented nor  punished.  '  The  secret  societies  were  more  powerful 
than  the  government/  The  mission  of  Cardinal  BiFarola,  his 
attempted    asaasaination,   the    military   commissions   and.  their 

•  <atoria  d'  Itali«»'  dal  1789  al  1814,  toL  iv.  S58. 
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mi&rtuiiate  reaalto,  have  already  been  mentioned  in  our  notioe 
of  the  biographj  of  Leo  XII. 

The  first  year  of  Gregory's  veign  wilnessed  the.  rise  of  a  new 
sect,  which  »ooi^  began  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  its  «absequent 
tixMibles.  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  cx>mpelled  to  fly  from  G*enoa,  his 
native  country,  conceived  the  design  of  organising  a  society  for 
Ifae  regeneration  of  the  peninsula,  under  the  name  of  ^  La  Giavine 
Italia.'  No  man  above  forty  years  of  age  was  admissible  into  its 
nnks.;  the  task  of  resuscitating  Italy  was  to  be  confided  only  to 
the  young.  It  was  not  less  hostile  to  the  priesthood  than  its  pre- 
decessors, but  it  seems  to  possess  more  plastic  power  of  adapting 
itself  to  the  fancies  of  its  followers,  whether  fanatical  or  ath^stical ; 
it  is  better  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  educated,  and  appeals  more 
etPectually  to  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  the  age.  Its  designs  were 
more  vast.  Its  author  aspired  to  comprehend  within  its  pale  all 
other  associations ;  but  the  result  has  been  nothing  but  diss^ision 
and  discord.  And  this  sect  has,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
contributed  to  defeat  the  hopes  of  real  reformation  in  Italy. 
While  more  reasonable  patriots  would  be  content  with  the  re« 
■fUMlelling  of  existing  institutions,  and  the  federation  of  the 
present  divisions,  the  new  sectaries  will  admit  of  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  unity  of  Italy — ^a  republic,  one  and  indivisible 
in  its  constitution,. and  in  its  form  the  purest  and  most  absolute 
democracy.  One  innovation  of  Mazzini's  is  very  important.  The 
care  of  organizing  conspiracies  is  transferred  from  the  malcon- 
tents within  the  States  to  the  exiles  without,  and  by  this  removal 
of  the  focus  of  intrigue  to  a  foreign  country,  the  mischiefs  of 
chronic  rebellion  are  increased  in  two  important  particulars.  On 
the  one  hand  revolts  are  planned  by  committees  who  do  not  share 
dieir  dangers,  and  who  derive  advantage  even  from  the  defeat 
and  punishment  of  their  own  agents — for  thus  the  mutual  mis- 
understanding between  the  people  and  their  rulers  is  exas- 
perated ;  on  the  other,  foreign  countries  are  placed  in  a  dilemma 
which  every  year  renders  more  embarrassing.  Either  they  must 
lefttse  hospitality  to  those  who  demand  it  in  the  name  of  misfor- 
tone^  or  they  must  permit  their  territories  to  become  the  centre  of 
eonapiracies  against  friendly  powers  and  the  asylum  of  political 

Grregiory  and  his  prcdecessois  were  much  blamed  for  en- 
couraging, as  a  counterpoise  to  the  increasing  mass  of  disafFec- 
lioo,  the  sect  of  '  San-^fedisti,'  whose  origin  and  ])urpose  may  be 
saost  aptly  explained'  by  the  analogy  of  the  Orange  Locoes  in 
Ixelaod.  Against  the  principle  of  thus  supporting  reguhor 
^vemment  by  volantery  asseoiations  unacknowledged  by  the 
law,  the  liberal  writers  have  not  perhaps  said  too  much.    But^ 
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on   the   other  hand,  not  all   the  grandiloquence  of  the  papal 
briefs   can   overstate    the   mischief    which   is  inherent   in    all 
secret  societies.     They  render  the  present  unbearable,  and  the 
future  hopeless.      While  the  ancient  order  of  things  subsists 
they  aggravate  the  ills  of  misgovemment,  and,  in  fact,  prevent 
all  government  but  that  of  brute  force.     In  the  day  of  revo- 
lution  Italy   has  found   to    her    cost    that  by   over-riding  all 
governments  they  make  reformation  and  reconstruction  impos- 
sible.    Their  organization,  shrouded  in  mystery,  is  framed  in 
mutual  distrust,  and  enjoins  mutual  espionage.     By  exacting  the 
surrender    of  *  individual    responsibility   and    the    sacrifice    of 
conscience  to  a  blind  obedience,  they  destroy  the  moral  sense  i 
by  attempting  to  rule  their  members  and  to  influence  the  com- 
munity by  fear,  they  imitate  the  worst  faults  of  the  despotisn» 
they  reprobate,  and  debase  the  national  spirit  which  it  is  their 
professed  object  to   regenerate.     Doubtless   there   is   much  of 
mystification  and  mummery  in  the  machinery  they  employ  to 
affect  lively  imaginations  and  timid  temperaments ;  but  there  ia 
quite  reality  enough  to  make  them  an  object  of  just  terror  to 
the  quiet  and  well-disposed.     In  Leo  Xll.'s  time  there  were 
executed  in  Rome  two  men  for  an  assassination  to  which  the 
society  of  Carbonari  had  ventured  to  give  a  judicial  character. 
One  of  these,  Montanari,  was  a  surge<m ;  the  other,  Targhini, 
was  the  son  of  Pius  VII.'s  cook,  who  had  attended  him  in  his 
exile.    Once  before  this  worthless  youth  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  and  had  been  rescued  from  the  galleys  by  his  father's 
entreaties ;  but  Pius,  in  granting  his  pardon,  had  predicted  that 
he  would  make  no  other  use  of  his  liberty  than  to  incur  a  still 
more  ignominious  punishment      These  two  men  decoyed  one  of 
their  companions  to  a  solitary  place,  where  they  stabbed  him,  and 
left  him  for  dead.     He  was  found  alive  by  the  police,  and  de- 
nounced his  murderers  and  the  society  to  which  they  belonged. 
Their  papers  were  seized,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
tried  in  his  absence  with  an  insolent  parody  of  legal  proceedings 
and  was  sentenced  to  death  with  a  mimicry  of  the  formalities  of  \9cw. 
His  two  friends  had  been  appointed  his  executioners,  and  to  the 
best  of  their  power  had  fulfilled  their  bloody  office.     They  were 
sentenced  to  the  guillotine.     Early  on  the  morning  of  execution 
they  were  brought  to  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  near 
which  the  scaffold  was  erected,  in  order  to  receive  the  conso- 
lations of  religion.     But  they  steadily  refused  the  sacraments. 
AH  day  long  by  turns  the  most  experienced  and  zealous  •  *  con- 
fessors *  endeavoured  to  convince  their  understandings,  to  awaken 
their  fears,  or  to  soften  their  hearts.     They  reasoned,  they  im- 
plored, they  wept  in  vain.     The  convicts  were  determined   to 
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'  die  game/  and  their  resolution  was  inflexible.  At  sunset  the 
patience  and  the  strength  of  all  present  were  exhausted.  The 
reluctance  of  the  Church  to  proceed  to  execution  under  such 
circumstances  is  extreme.  It^  was  not  till  a  special  messenger 
had  been  despatched  and  had  returned  from  the  Vatican  that  the 
delinquents  were  brought  on  the  scaffold.  They  endeavoured  to 
address  the  crowd,  protesting  they  died  martyrs  to  their  political 
creed ;  but  their  voices  were  drowned  by  the  drums  of  the  guard. 
Their  bodies  were  cast  out  of  the  city,  as  of  men  excommunicated 
by  the  Church,  and  without  funeral  rites  were  thrust  into  the  earth 
beneath  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  wall  called  the  Muro  Storto. 

No  fresh  error  of  the  Papal  Court  nor  any  personal  unpopularity 
of  Gregory  XVI.  can  be  charged  with  exciting  a  revolution  which  , 
in  fact,  broke  out  before  his  election  was  known.  The  hopes  of 
the  disaffected  had  been  exalted  to  the  utmost  pitch  by  the  French 
.Revolution  of  1830,  and  they  only  waited  for  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  non-intervention,  which  it  was  expected  Lafayette  would 
extort  from  the  new  government  When  at  last  the  French 
Sovereign  was  induced  by  the  pressure  from  without  to  announce 
his  adhesion  to  this  abstract  principle,  but  without  any  real 
intention  of  maintaining  it  by  force  of  arms,  he  could  hardly  have 
£u]ed  to  see  the  dangers  he  created  to  existing  Governments  or 
the  pitfalls  he  was  preparing  for  their  discontented  subjects. 
The  Republicans  everywhere  interpreted  the  declaration  in  itds 
fullest  sense,  and  blazoned  it  abroad  as  a  complete  triumph. 
With  characteristic  levity  and  impetuosity  they  did  not  pause  to 
consider  whether  it  really  amounted  to  an  assurance  that  France 
was  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  the  whole  of  continental  Europe 
in  order  to  afford  them  leisure  to  complete  their  revolutionary 
schemes.  They  took  counsel  from  their  hopes,  or  rather  from 
a  party  in  France  which  believed  itself  more  powerful  than  the 
government,  and  was  willing  to  precipitate  revolutions  in  Italy 
and  Poland,  on  the  speculation  of  thus  acquiring  strength  to  force 
the  executive  into  the  active  intervention  which  it  desired  for 
its  own  ends.     Republicans  can  be  as  selfish  as  despots. 

As  the  readiest  means  of  strengthening  his  position,  the  Pope 
endeavoured'  to  inflame  the  loyalty  of  the  capital,  which  already 
among  the  populace  stood  at  fever  heat  He  showed  himself  in 
public  and  went  in  pontifical  state  to  several  churches  in  Tras* 
tevere ;  but  the  enthusiasm  he  encountered  was  so  ungovernable 
that  it  excited  his  alarm.  By  a  solemn  edict  he  denounced 
the  '  tripudio,'  as  he  designated  the  tumultuous  march  of  the 
mob,  whose  loyalty  was  nearly  aa  subversive  of  order  as  revo- 
lution itself ;  he  felt  the  danger  of  drawing  the  '  population 
into  the  streets,*  and  thus  far  he  was  wiser  than  hig  successor. 
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The  populace  were,  as  usnal,  intolerant  The  French  were 
especially  obnoxious  as  the  supposed  representatives  of  *  liberal' 
opinions,  and  the  French  students  were  liable  to  be  insulted  when 
they  ventured  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Villa  Medici,  in  which 
their  warlike  president,  Horace  Vemet,  had  intrenched  himself* 
A  moustache  was  then  thought  to  be  the  outward  symbol  of  repub- 
lican opinions,  and  on  one  occasion  an  inoffensive  stranger,  who 
bad  unwittingly  ventured  within  the  limits  of  Trastevere  with  this 
obnoxious  appendage,  was  stopped  by  certain  popular  ringleaders 
and  taken  to  the  shop  of  a  barber,  whom  they  compelled  to  shave 
him.  They  then  dismissed  him  with  the  assurance,  *  Now  you 
have  the  face  of  a  Christian  man ;  but  if  ever  you  disfigure  it 
again  by  turning  it  into  the  muzzle  of  a  beast' — the  speaker,  by 
drawing  his  hand  horizontally  across  his  throat,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand the  fate  he  was  to  expect 

Throughout  his  States  the  Pope  turned  to  account  the  popular 
feeling  in  his  favour  by  enrolling  volunteers  and  obtaining  recruits 
for  his  puny  standing  army.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
Government  could  not  be  nice  in  the  choice  of  soldiers,  and  we 
can  readily  believe  they  did  not  venture  to  enforce  a  very  strict 
discipline  on  their  partisans.  The  republican  government  of 
Bologna  subsisted  long  enough  to  show  its  inaptitude.  The 
president,  Vicini,  a  lawyer,  published  a  manifesto — feeble,  diffuse, 
and  pedantic*^— in  which,  from  his  eagerness  to  embrace  every  pos- 
sible accusation,  he  enumerated  as  grievances  matters  so  trifling 
as  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  reasonable  subjects  of 
complaint.  Sercognani,  who  took  the  command  of  the  army  such 
as  it  was,  did  not  display  more  energy  or  talent.  The  two  sons 
of  Louis  Buonaparte — the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his 
elder  brother — forgetful  of  the  hospitality  which  the  Pope  alone 
of  continental  sovereigns  had  extended  to  them,  repaired  to  the 
rebel  camp,  but  were  coldly  received  by  the  malcontents,  who 
feared  their  presence  might  give  umbrage  to  the  new  ruler  of 
France,  and  failed  to  perceive  that  nothing  could  make  Louis 
Philippe  more  hostile  than  he  was  already  to  the  cause  of  revolution 
in  Italy.  All  was  disorder,  distrust,  and  confusion.  The  native 
republican  leaders  were  loudly  accused  by  their  own  party  of 
venality  and  corruption.  ^Certain  it  is  that  the  languor,  the  im- 
providence, the  childish  security,  with  which  they  conducted  their 
operations,  conld  not  be  exceeded  even  by  the  timidity  and 
precipitation  with  which  the  papal  authorities  in  most  instances 
surrendered  their  trusts.  Civil  war,  so  conducted,  resembled  a 
game  of  children.  Ancona  capitulated  without  a  struggle  to  the 
republican  general.  On  the  first  summons  the  principal  provincial 
towns  hastened  to  establish  a  provisional  government,  and  the 
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papal  aatbontieB,  military  and  ecclesiastical,  were  the  first  to  take 
post  and  bring  the  news  of  their  disgrace  to  their  employers. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Bishop  of  Rieti,  at  the  head  of  a  few  de«- 
pendants,  triumphantly  defended  the  town  and  drove  back  the 
insurgent  forces.  The  capital  was  harassed  with  rumours  of 
engagements  which  scarcely  amonnted  to  skirmishes,  and  in  one 
instance  it  was  positively  asserted  the  hostile  forces  had  kept  up  a 
fire  at  each  other  from  the  opposite  sides  of  a  valley,  without 
once  having  approached  within  musket  range.  Whatever  hopes 
the  most  sanguine  may  have  derived  from  the  ontbreak  of  the 
revolution  most  have  been  dissipated  in  its  progress,  and  few 
among  impartial  speotators  could  have  felt  Anything  but  relief 
when  the  bloodless  intervention  of  Austria  restored  the  ancient 
government  on  the  bask  of  a  general  amnesty.  A  few  only  erf 
the  ringleaders  were  punished  with  exile.  Acts  of  severity  it 
was  understood  would  not  be  agreeable  to  Austria,  who  was  glad 
to  diminish  the  odium  of  intervention  by  taking  on  herself  the 
part  of  mediator. 

The  Pope  had  applied' to  the  Austrian  Cabinet  for  assistance,  not 
without  the  privity  of  the  French  Government,  who  were  beyond 
measure  anxious  to  trample  out  the  flames  of  revolutionary  War 
in  Italy.  The  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  not  less  desirous  to 
maintain  the  general  peace,  and  willingto conciliate  public  opinion, 
proposed  a  conference  on  the  internal  condition  of  the  Koman* 
States.  Besides  France  and  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  even 
England,  sent  their  representatives.  France  more  especially  had  a 
debt  of  justice  to  discharge  towards  the  malcontents,  whom  she  had 
encouraged ;  and  England  had  begun,  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  that  system  of  intermeddling  which  has  brought  on 
her  the  accnmnlated  hatred  of  Europe.  The  result  of  the  con- 
gress was  the  famous  ^  Memorandum.'  It  recommended  a  reform, 
administrative  and  judicial,  not  confined  to  the  revolted  provinces, 
but  coextensive  with  the  Roman  States — a  popular  form  of  mu- 
nicipal government  by  means  of  elective  councils,  and  a  populcnr 
administration  of  finance. 

Louis  Philippe  was  obliged  by  his  position  to  make  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  liberality,  and  Austria  sincerely  approved,  and  to 
the  end  of  Gregory's  reign  continued  to  advise,  such  reforms  as 
might  pacify  the  Roman  provinces.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  of  the  five  powers,  except  England,  desired  such  innovations 
as  the  '  Memorandum,'  in  its  largest  sense,  might  be  construed  to 
recommend.  In  its  strictest  interpretation  it  implied  far  mo#e 
than  the  Pope  intended  to  grant,  even  when  in  his  first  panic  be 
issued  bis  edict  to  assure  his  rebellious  subjects  that  his  reign 
should  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.     He  pmmised,  hesitated, 
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teinporiaedy  negotiated  ; '  but  in  the  mean  time,  no  sooner  Lad  the 
Austrian  troops  repassed  the  frontier  than  the  Legations  again 
rose  in  arms.  This  time  the  moderate  party  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  movement.  They  endeavoured  to  restrain  the 
revolutionists  within  the  bounds  of  allegiance,  and  to  negotiate 
with  the  Pope  for  the  execution  of  the  *  Memorandum;'  but  in 
vain.  The  violent  party  refused  even  to  acknowledge  the  Pope's 
authority  so  far  as  to  allow  the  national  guard  to  wear  his  colours. 
The  moderate  party,  always  powerless  in  revolutions,  was  utterly 
inefficient  even  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  government.  Licence 
and  anarchy  prevailed ;  the  mediating  powers,  not  sorry  to  escape 
from  a  position  no  longer  tenable,  sanctioned  a  second  occupation 
of  the  Legations  by  Austria.  From  this  course  England  alone  dis- 
sented, on  the  plea  that  a  full  execution  of  the  '  Memorandum  * 
had  not  been  tried.  The  Austrians  advanced,  and  the  provincials, 
weary  of  anarchy  and  willing  to  show  their  preference  of  any 
troops  to  those  of  their  sovereign,  received  them  with  acclama- 
tions. Soon  afterwards  occurred  the  strange  piratical  occupation 
of  Ancona  by  the  French.  It  was  executed  by  surprise,  and  in 
the  name  of  liberty.  The  hopes  of  the  republicans  were  roused 
— ^the  papal  government  was  alarmed  and  indignant  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  measure  extorted  from  Louis  Philippe  by  the 
national  party  in  France,  who  desired  to  have  a  counterpoise  to 
'.the  increased  influence  of  Austria,  and  to  make  a  demonstration 
in  favour  of  the  republicans.  But  with  whatever  intention  it  was 
forced  on  the  Government,  Louis  Philippe  subsequently  turned 
it  to  his  own  purposes,  and  in  its  results  it  was  favourable  to  the 
Pope.  The  French  were  a  check  upon  the  Austrians,  and  both 
supported  the  papal  government  till  both  vacated  the  country 
together  in  the  year  1838.  France  desired  no  payment  for  her  aid, 
and  Austria  could  not  demand  what  France  declined  to  receive. 

The   Pope    enlisted    in   his    service    two   Swiss    regiments, 
.  amounting  to  about  5000  men,  and  henceforth  the  chief  object 
of  his  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  preserve  the  existing  order 
of  things.    No  reforms  could  be  attempted  by  a  weak  govern- 
ment  whose  whole   energies  were   concentrated   in  a   struggle 
.  for  existence.     The  smallest  change  which  Gregory  could  have 
.effected  would  have  disgusted  his  supporters;   the   largest  he 
could  offer  would  not  have  conciliated  his  enemies.     The  Me* 
.morandum  operated  unfortunately.     Those   who  desired   only 
the  administrative  reforms  it  recommended,  were  led  to  seek 
them  by  allying  tkemselves  with  the  Revolutionists;  those  who 
desired   revolution   were    enabled    to   mask    their    designs    by 
joining  the  clamour  for  administrative  reform.     Even  the  im- 
provements  of  material  civilisation  adopted  by  other  countries 
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became  associated  With  the  ideas  of  political  change,  and  were 
advocated  and  opposed  by  the  two  parties  with  reference  to  that 
ulterior  object.  Thus  by  the  one  gas  was  identified  with  intel- 
lectual light,  by  the  other  with  the  torch  of  the  incendiary. 
Railways  were  desired  by  the  reformers,  as  if  they  could  be  con- 
structed without  labour  and  capital,  and  as  if  th^y  were  the 
necessary  cause  of  the  industry,  the  wealth,  and  intelligence  of 
which  they  are  rather  the  expression  and  the  result,  while  by  the 
Roman  consenratists  they  were  resisted  as  the  harbingers  and 
instruments  of  anarchy  and  revolution. 

This  uneasy  state  of  things  was  maintained,  though  with  yearly 
increasing  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  till  the  close 
of  Gregory's  life.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  narrate  the  senseless 
and  abortive  insurrections  in  Romagna  and  elsewhere,  equally 
wearisome  in  their  details,  and  equally  disastrous  in  their  results, 
which,  alarmed  his  declining  years  and  preluded  the  convulsions 
which  for  a  time  overset  the  throne  of  his  successor. 

The  first  secretary  of  state  appointed  by  Gregory  was  Cardinal 
Bemetti,  who  had  already  proved  himself  a  man  of  ability 
when  employed  in  the  same  capacity  by  Leo  XII.  The  Cardinal 
Secretary  had  been  wont  to  fill  the  place  held  in  the  ancient 
French  and  Spanish  courts  by  the  '  First  Minister,'  who  fre- 
quently under  ^is  title  became  to  an  indolent  prince  nothing  less 
than  ^maire  du  palais.'  By  the  advice  of  the  Congress  this 
custom  was  altered,  and  two  secretaries  were  named,  the  one  for 
foreign,  the  other  for  internal  affairs.  But  as  no  decided  superi- 
ority of  rank  was  reserved  for  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  retain  it  by  dexterous  management 
and  the  judicious  choice  pf  a  pliant  colleague.  The  first 
person  named  for  the  new  office  was  Cardinal  Gamberini. 
He  had  been  a  lawyer,  and  comparatively  Jate  in  life,  at  the 
restoration  of  Pius  VII.,  had  entered  the  ecclesiastical  career  as 
being  then  the  only  remaining  road  to  wealth  and  honours.  But 
though  in  dress  a  churchman,  in  his  habits  and  modes  of  thought 
he  was  a  lawyer  still.  Astute,  unscrupulous,  grasping,  and 
tenacious,  he  sought  office  for  its  solid  advantages,  and  to  retain  it 
he  was  willing  to  work  hard  and  endure  much.  As  it  is  not  the 
etiquette  of  the  papal  court  to  dismiss  a  cardinal  secretary,  the  Pope 
is  often  much  perplexed  in  devising  means  to  get  rid  of  an  un- 
acceptable minister.  Gregory  soon  found  himself  in  this  posi- 
tion. Cardinal  Gamberini  became  aware  that  he  was  distasteful 
to  his  master,  and  that  his  place  was  desired  for  a  rival  who  was 
nqpidly  advancing  in  His  Holiness's  good  graces.  But  he  would 
vmderstand  no  hint — he  would  perceive  no  slight,  he  would  resent 
no  insult — his  patience  was  evangelical.     At  the  time  when  the 
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disgrace  of  die  miniflter  was  pieity  generally  ibreseen,  a  pivkite 
in  his  department  who  had  been  subjected  to  some  martifioatioa 
waited  on  bim  to  acquaint  him  that  he  had  tendered  his  fesigub- 
tion.  The  Cardinal  heard  him  with  patienee  and  shook  his  head. 
*  You  have  done  wrong — you  should  never  resign.'  The  prelate 
explained  diore  at  length  his  motives.  The  cardinal  again  shook 
his  head.  He  painted  to  the  cracifix  which  fased  his  writing 
table.  *  When  I  am  mortified  or  irritated,'  he  said^  *  I  fix  my 
eyes  on  that  image  and  derive  comfort  and  support'  The  prelate 
was  amazed :  he  had  not  suspected  that  His  Eminence  drew 
his  consolations  from  so  sacred  a  source.  ^  How  do  jou  inter- 
pret,' continued  the  minister,  'those  letters  over  the  Saviour^is 
head,  I  N  R  1  ?  /  read  them  thus^  lo  N<on  Rinunsio  Impieghi '  (I 
never  resign  employments).  Strong  in  this,  support,  he  olang  to 
office  with  a  tenacity  that  baffled  his  unwilling  employee.  He 
seemed  even  to  enjoy  the  embarrassoient  he  occanoned.  The 
Pope's  patience  at  length  gave  way.  One  momiiig,  after  a  long 
conversation  with  a  trusty  confidant,  he  descended  with  hunried 
steps  into  the  Cardinal's  apartment.  In  m  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
returned,  with  a  clearer  and  more  cheerfol  look,  but  with  a 
manner  still  agitated,  and  a  deeper  flush  suffusing  his  ruddy  brow. 
The  Cardinal  was  found  calm  and  collected,  and  with  a  smile  of 
peculiar  meaning  on  his  lips  he  prepared  to  quit  the  f^iartments 
he  never  entered  again.  Cardinal  Mattel,  who  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacant  office,  was  a  man  of  very  mean  orrgin,  and  nmad^ 
able  for  little  but  bis  pliancy  and  servility.  Lambruschini  sot 
long  after  succeeded  to  Bemetti,  and  with  Mattel  for  a  colleague 
retained  his  place  till  the  death  of  his  patron. 

Cardinal  Lambruschini  was  a  native  of  Genoa :  his  parentage 
was  humble,  and  it  was  by  no  patronage  of  the  great  and  power- 
ful that  he  reached  his  eminent  station.  An  obsGure  Bamabite 
monk,  he  was  raised  to  the  generalship  of  his  order,  and  subse- 
quently to  a  mitre,  by  his  reputation  for  learning  and  piety  ;  and 
he  is  admitted  by  his  enemies  to  have  possessed  every  virtue  of 
the  cloister  except  humility  and  meekness.  Merita  such  as  his 
were  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  Leo  XIL,  and  by  him  be 
was  employed  and  advanced*  He  had  sound  sense,  a  correct 
judgment,  and  good  intentions ;  but  his  monastic  education  had 
not  fitted  him  to  conduct  state  affairs  at  a  time  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, and  his  policy  was  necessarily  limited  to  the  scrupulous 
maintenance  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Gregory's  greatest  emimrrassment  was  finance.  The  revolt  «f 
the  Legations  occasioned  tlie  most  violent  panic  in  the  treasnty, 
for  it  necessitated  an  increased  expenditure  and  cut  off  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  income.     To  meet  this  double  diffisultjir  our 
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author  tells  us,  '  A  loab  had  to  'be  contracted  and  an  external 
debt  created/  [It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  terms  on  which 
his  loan  wair  negotiated  were  most  disadvantageous.]  *  Public 
property  had  to*  be  ruinously  sold,  and  profitable  sources  of 
national  income  fanned  out  for  a  present  advantage  and  eventual 
loss,  and  much  property  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  corporations 
was  enfranchised  and  its  proceeds  converted  into  government 
fands.'  But  notwithstanding*  that  temporary  relief  was  thus  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  future  embarrassment,  *  payments  of  all 
-sorts  ran  into  arrears,  whether  dividends,  salaries,  pensions,  or 
assignments'  (p.  431-32),  to  the  great  distress  of  all  classes  of 
pablic  creditors  who  were  not  sufficiently  formidable  to  make 
their  claims  respecte<].  But  though  the  revolution  originally 
caused  the  financial  embarrassments  which  continued  to  accumu- 
late during  Gregory's  reign,  it  cannot  be  said  to  justify  them. 
The  sums  actually  seized  by  the  insurgents  in  the  provincial 
chests  were  not  considerable,  and  the  rebellion  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  interfere  materially  with  the  coUecfion  of  the  taxes ; 
other  causes  must  faarve  occasioned  the  yearly  deficit.  In  their 
normal  state  the  Papal  finances  are  liable  to  abuses  which  it 
needs  the  strong  hand  of  an  able  administrator-  to  repress.  In  a 
time  of  alarm  and  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  temporary  expe- 
dients and  exceptional  measures,  it  is  more  than  probable  much 
waste  and  malversation  must  have  occurred. 

One  item  that  had  now  for  some  generations  figured  in  the  Papal 
hndget  was  reprobated  by  all  the  most  reasonable  reformera  as 
immoral,  and  has  been  held  up  to  public  odium  by  the  Marchese 
Azeglio  in  his  pamphlet  on  Roman  affaira  *  The  proceeds  of 
this  tax  were  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  charity,  and  were  there- 
fore more  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  Pope,  but  the 
expenses  of  collection  are  said  to  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  amount^  and  as  its  moral  effects  are  very  injurious,  it  is  but 
fair  to  suppose  the  Pope  might  have  been  induced  to  give  it  up ; 
but  no  reform  could  have  been  less  palatable  to  the  mass  of  the 
people — ^it  was  the  lottery. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  walls  of  London  were  placarded 
with  the  advertisements  of  the  state  lottery,  and  the  newspapers 
were  filled  with  its  ^  puffs.'  But  mischievous  as  was  the  English 
lottery,  its  drawings  were  comparatively  few,  and  the  price  of 
even  fractional  tickets  exceeded  the  means  of  the  labouring 
classes.  In  Rome  the  whole  scheme  is  different.  Once  a  fortnight 
at  Monte  Citorio,  in  presence  of  the  public,  five  numbers  are  drawn 
from  a  *  Tombola/  containing  the  numerical  series  from  one  to  a 

*  *'Gli  ultimi  Can  di  XtDmagna.' 
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hundred.  Previously  to  the  drawing,  at  the  various  lottery  offices 
each  gambler  inscribes  his  narae  for  what  numbers  he  pleases,  and 
stakes  what  he  chooses  on  his  guess.  If  two  of  his  numbers  are 
drawn,  he  gains  a  vast  multiple  of  his  original  stake — if  three,  still 
more,  though  in  each  case  much  less  than,  according  to  the 
arithmetical  odds  against  hiin,  he  ought  to  receive ;  and  hence  the 
gain  of  Government.  Moreover,  as  if  this  was  not  enough  to 
give  aliment  to  the  passion  for  gambling,  the  State  will  play  with 
him  on  the  result  of  the  provincial  and  foreign  lotteries — ^Qui 
si  giuoca  per  Bologna,'  '  per  Firenze,'  &c.,  is  read  on  the  windows 
of  the  lottery  offices.  There  are  many  whose  whole  life  is  thus 
absorbed  in  one  eternal  frenzy  of  play.  They  neglect  all 
honest  industry,  they  starve  themselves  and  their  families,  in  the 
attempt  to  become  suddenly  rich,  and  in  spite  of  perpetual  dis- 
appointment continue  to  fancy  that  they  are  ever  about  to  grasp' 
the  golden  vision  which  flies  before  them.  Every  event  is  viewed 
only  as  it  suggests  numbers.  Books  are  published  which  establish 
the  relation  between  numbers  and  natural  objects.  Thus  the 
phantoms,  of  a  dream  or  the  accidents  of  a  walk  supply  the  ele- 
ments of  a  lottery  speculation.  Public  sights  of  all  kinds,  more 
especially  executions,  are  frequented  by  the  superstitious  for  this 
purpose ;  the  age  of  the  culprit,  the  number  of  his  crimes,  the 
number  of  words  he  speaks  on  the  scaffold,  or  any  other  incidents 
which  strike  a  heated  fancy,  are  treasured  up  in  the  memory  to 
be  used  for  the  lottery.  Tbe  almanacks  are  full  of  lists  of 
numbers  asserted  to  have  sympathetic  and  mysterious  affinities 
with  each  other.  The  spirit  liberated  from  purgatory  by  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  anxious  to 
reward  its  benefactor,  and,  in  its  upward  flight,  has  no  more 
ready  method  than  to  suggest  to  him  lucky  numbers  for  the 
next  drawing.  An  English  traveller  some  years  ago  was  sur- 
prised at  seeing  the  number  of  persons  walking  up  and  down 
the  cemetery  of  Santo  Spirito  with  rosaries  in  their  hands  recit- 
ing Aves  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed.  He  was  struck 
with  admiration  of  *  their  simple  faith  and  ardent  affection  for 
their  friends  till  he  was  undeceived  by  his  Italian  companion. 
Alas  I  it  was  all  for  the  lottery.  What  dram-drinking  is  to  th<^ 
body  this  fatal  mania  is  to  the  mind — it  destroys  all  health, 
vigour,  and  activity,  and  paralyses  at  last  by  the  abuse  of  un- 
healthy stimulants.  But  the  Italian  gambler  would  be  as  little 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  suppression  of  his  lottery,  as  the 
English  drunkard  in  the  introduction  of  the  *  law  of  Mayne.' 

In  the  course  of  his  long  reign  Gregory  spent  more  money  in 
public  works  and  in  additions  to  the  Papal  collections  than  per- 
haps  was  warranted  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  exchequer. 
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The  excavations  in  theFonim,  and  other  similar  operations,  were' 
oommenced  rather  for  a  political  than  an  archaeological  object. 
Thej  were  designed  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  working  classes 
of  the  capital  by  giving  them  employment;  and  in  this  they  re- 
lembled  the  works  many  years  afterwards  directed  by  the  French 
Commission  for  the  '  Organisation  du  Travail/  a  likeness  which 
was  further  carried  out  by  the  idle  conduct  of  the  workmen,  who 
were  perfectly  aware  they  incurred  no  danger  of  dismissal  by  mis- 
condact.    In  adding  largely  as  he  did  to  the  library  of  the  Vatican, 
Gregory  may  be  thought  lo  have  gratified  his  own  taste,  for  he  was 
certainly  fond  of  literature ;  but  in  purchasing  the  many  collections 
with  which  he  enriched  the  museums  he  must  chiefly  have  been 
influenced  by  an  enlightened  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  almost  political  importance  they  claim  at  Rome,  rather 
than  by  his  own  love  of  art.     It  is  said  that  when  Pius  VII.  pre- 
ferred Zurla,  a  junior  member  of  the  same  white  order  for  promo- 
tion, one  of  his  advisers,  somewhat  scandalized,  urged  the  claims 
of  Padre  Cappellari.     *  Very  well,'  replied  the  Pope,  '  we  will  go 
and  see  him.      His  Holiness  was  of  course  received  with  due 
honour  at  S.  Gregorio  by  Cappellari,  the  superior  of  the  convent. 
He  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  pictures.     *  What  pictures?  was 
there  any  picture  in  the  church  his  Holiness  wished  to  see?* 
'Oh,  no!  the  two  famous  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Andrew 
in  the  garden.'     The  superior  had  never  seen  them  and  knew 
nothing  about   them.     M    told  you,'   said   Pius,   in  returning, 
*the  abbot  of  S.   Gregorio  was  better  in  his  convent'     Leo, 
however,  did  not  allow  even  the  recent  promotion  of  a  cardinal 
of  the  same  order   to  obstruct '  Cappellari's  advancement,  and 
in  defiance   of  precedent   he   gave    him   a  hat.     Gregory  has 
been  accused  of  inordinate   vanity  in   putting  up  fulsome  in- 
scriptions   to   his   own   glorification   on   all   the   works   of  his 
pontificate.     The  desire  to  commemorate  what  has  beeii  done 
in  each  reign  is  inseparable  from  an  elective  monarchy.    Of  the 
utility   of    such    inscriptions   we   have    already   expressed   our 
opinioa     But  the  custom  is  liable  to  abuse.     In  the  reign  of 
the  late  and  the  present  Popes,  no  ancient  monument  has  been 
defaced,  nor  a  modem  one  raised  to  replace  it,  not  a  wall  has  been 
built,  not  a  crack  has  been  filled  up,  without  a  pompous  inscrip- 
tion in  the  grandiose  style  of  modern  lapidary  Latin  to  record  the 
sordid  misehief ;  and  though  almost  as  much  as  was  possible  of 
the   picturesque   beauty   of    the   Campagna    and    the   antique 
splendour  of  the  city  has  disappeared  under  their  auspices,  no 
dozen  of  their  predecessors  have  laid  claim  to  so  much  gratitude 
for  their  taste  and  munificence. 
The  political  disturbances  of  Gregory's  reign,  and  the  disorders 
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to  which  in  many  ways  they  gave  rise,  had  the  natural  effect  of 
increasing  the  numbers  and  audacity  of  the  brigands,  who  had 
received  a  severe  check,  but  had  never  been  extirpated,  in  the 
pontificate  of  his  predecessor.     Cardinal   Wiseman   labours  to 
prove  that  brigandage  is  the  necessary  product  of  a  mountainous 
soil.     We  do  not  question  the  influence  of  physical  causes  in 
deciding    the    occupations    and    modifying    the   characters  of 
mankind,  but  happily  every  man's  experience  will  tell  him  that 
brigands  are  not  the  necessary  results  of  mountains,  nor  ribbon- 
men  of  bogs,  though  these  natural   obstacles  to  the  action  of 
regular  troops  are  the  obvious  resource  of  all  who  are  at  war 
with    legitimate   government.     The   only    two   real    causes  of 
brigandage  ane  a  want  of  moral  education  in  the  people,  and  a 
want  of  vigour  in  the  government    Brigandage  was  the  scourge 
of  mediaeval  Europe.     It  flourished  longest  in  those  countries 
which,  being  divided  into  many  small  states,  afforded  peculiar 
facilities  for  escaping  from  justice.    Italy  and  Germany  continued 
to  be  infested  by  organized  banditti,  when  England  and  France 
were  only   annoyed   by  highwaymen  and  footpads;  and   if  in 
Southern  Italy  the  mischief  is  still  rife,  the  chief  cause  is  that  in 
its  remote   villages   too   much  of  mediaeval   barbarism  is  still 
suffered  to  linger.     From  early  times  the   Papal   States   have 
always    been   the    chosen    resort  of  banditti.     Sixtus   V.,    the 
swineherd  of  Montalto,  made  war  upon  them  with  the  ferocity  of 
one  who  had  sprung  from  the  class  which  recruits  their  ranks, 
and  who  knew  them  well.     The  French  proceeded  against  them 
with   more   than    all    the    rigour    of    military    law — Consalvi 
endeavoured  to  dissolve  their  *comitive,'   Leo   to  exterminate 
them.     He  was  determined  to  make  the  roads  secure  for  the 
pilgrims  whom  he  expected  to  flock  to  Rome  in  the  holy  year, 
though  what,  in  defiance  of  Horace's  'Cantabit  vacuus  coram 
latrone  viator,'  he  thought  the  mendicant  peasants  whom  he  called 
to  hifl  capital  had  to  fear  from  the  robber,  it  is  hard  to  say.     But 
to  effect  a  radical  cure  something  more  than  the  vigour  to  punish 
and  repress  is  necessary.     In  the  Papal  States  many  causes  co* 
operate  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  banditti.    There  is  a  want  of 
onployment  for  the  population ;  the  life  of  the  agricultuxal  peasant 
is  hard  ;  and  there  is  no  outlet,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  army  or 
navy,   for  the  wilder  spirits   who  are  enamoured  of  a  life  of 
adventure  and  indisposed  to  the  drudgery  of  labour.     Idleness 
leads  to  vice,  the  passions  ara  streng,  murder  inspires  no  horror 
and  no  remorse,  the  assassin  escapes  from  the  weak,  perhaps  Ae 
conniving  police,  and  flies  to  the  mountains,  and  there  under  some 
experienced  capo-brigante   graduates  in  guilt.     But  the   chief 
cause  of  the  exi\  is^  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  crime,  and 
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for  tills  we  must  in  fldme  dfigree  blame  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  which   is   not  such  as    to  enforce  nsspect  or 
inspire  fear.     Criminal  processes  are  tecUoos,  their  results  un- 
certain and  capmcions.     The  execution  of  capital  sentences  is 
often  delayed  till  it  appears  cruel.     The  galleys  are  much  the. 
same  hotbeds  of  depravity  which  onr  own.gaols  were  not  very  long 
ago.     The  police  are  corrupt,  and  the  government  is  not  strong 
enough  to  be  clear-sighted  as  to  the  faults  of  its  own  agents. 
*  Sbiiro '   (police  officer)   has   for   ages   been  associated  in  the 
Italian  mind  with  all  jthat  is  infamous.      No  respectable  man 
will  undertake  the  offioe,  or  if  he  does,  he  soon,  becomes  what 
temptation  and  public  contempt  compel  himto  be.     The  regula- 
ticoos  of  the  police  ace  in:some  instances  opposed  to  the  dictates  of 
bnmanity.   When  a  man  is  struck,  by  the  murderer's  knife,  the  pre- 
samption  of  the  law  is  against  those  who  are  found  near  the  body, 
and  presumption  may  lead  to  a  detention  of  uncertain  duration. 
in  a  loathsome  gaol.    All  £iy  from  the  wounded  man  as  if  he  was 
infected  with  the  plague,  and  he  is  left  to  languish  without  help, 
till  the  brothers  of  some  confmtemity,  who  alone  can  i^proach 
him  with  safety,  are  called*     The  measures  of  government  to 
suppress  brigand^e  were  ill  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
tbe  standard    of  morality,  or   enlisting   public  feeling  on  the 
side  of  the. law.     Conaalvi,  to  disunite  the  oiganised  bands,  set 
a  high  premium  on  treachery,  and  thus  the  idea  of  good  faith 
and  loyalty  become  associated  with  perseverance  in  crime.     The 
means  adopted  by  Pius  and  Leo,  for  cutting  off  the  supplies 
of  the  brigands,  pressed  so  hardly  on  the  ignorant  and  helpless 
population  of  ibe  district  that  public  sympathy  took  part  with 
the  sufferers.     Cansalvi  at  one  time  had  given  orders  for  the 
isemoval  of  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  town  of  Sonnino. 
The  relations  of  brigands  unconvicted  of  any  crime  were  im- 
prisoned or  exiled  to  distant  provinces.     Those  who  supplied 
them  with  foqd  were  summarily  executed  by  a  military  com- 
mission without  appeal,  while  perhaps  the  really  .guilty,  the 
wxetch  stained:  with  the  blood  of  countless  murders,  was. enabled 
to   bargaim  with   the  weak   government   for  impunity.      Thus 
justice    bore   the   aspect  of   persecution,    and   the  simple   un- 
tntared  peasantry  felt  that  they  were  punished  for  the  guilt  of 
others,  or  at  most  for  obeying  the  instincts  of  humanity  and 
natural   affection.      Above   all,  the   primary   education  in   the 
Bomsm  States  is  bad,  and  in  the  remote  villages  is  none  at  all. 
Beligioa  has  degsncarated  into  formalism.     The  dergy  are  few  in 
numbers,  feeble  in  infiuence,  and  in  manj  cases,  it  is  said,  but 
little  ad^'anced  in  the  moral  or  intellectual  scale  beyond  their 
flocks^  whose  ill-gotten  gains  they  share  as  the  price  of  expiatory 
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masses.  While  such  causes  continae  to  give  a  steady  encourage- 
ment to  brigandage,  the  most  vigorous  administration  of  justice 
can  only  check  it  for  a  time,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  up  to  the  present  time  it  continues  to  triumph  in  the  Roman 
States.* 

Twice  in  Gregory's  reign  Rome  was  visited  by  the  cholera. 
•  We  do  not  wonder  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  gives  us  no  details  of 
these  periods :  there  was  little  to  dwell  on  with  pleasure.  The 
people  were  affected  by  the  usual  delusions  and  committed  the 
usual  excesses  of  panic  terror,  and  their  vulers  did  not  set  them 
an  example  of  courage  or  wisdom.  In  a  despotic  state  .the 
sovereign,  on  great  emergencies,  is  called  on  to  expose  his  person 
with  a  hardihood  which,  in  constitutional  governments,  would  be 
felt  to  be  unnecessary  and  improper.  At  Vienna  the  Emperor 
went  the  round  of  the  cholera  hospitals,  conversed  with  the  sick, 
and  gave  courage  and  confidence  by  his  example.  The  Pope, 
from  whom,  as  head  of  the  Church,  still  more  might  have  been 
expected,  barricaded  himself  in  his  palace,  and  was  believed  to 
spend  daily  a  large  sum  in  sanitary  fumigations.  When  the  cholera 
was  approaching,  though  yet  far  distant,  the  government  had  made 
a  great  mistake  in  the  direction  it  sought  to  give  the  public  mind. 
To  induce  caution  it  bad  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  greatest 
horror  of  contagion.  To  remove  the  predisposing  cause  of 
illness,  fear,  and  to  allay  the  popular  irritation,  it  encouraged  an 
ungrounded  confidence.  Popular  preachers  mounted  the  pulpit 
to  prove  *  theologically  '  that  the  cholera  could  not  attack  a  city 
so  specially  favoured  by  the  Virgin  Mary  as  Borne:  thus, 
when  the  disease  actually  approached,  the  people  were  led  to 
believe  themselves  the  victims  of  the  diabolical  malice  of  man. 
Rumours  were  circulated  of  poisoners  who  went  about  spreading 

Cstilence,  and  persons  whose  education  should  have  taught  them 
tter  asserted  that  the  cholera  had  been  sent  by  the  despots 
of  Europe  to  diminish  the  numerical  strength  of  liberty-loving 
Italy.  The  prevailing  idea  of  all  classes  was  to  seek  safety 
by  insulation.  In  the  first  panic  none  would  attend  the  sick 
but  those  few  who  were  prepared  to  die  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  :  whole  families  are  said  to  have  perished  from  sheer  neglect 
In  the  country  villages  the  dread  of  contagion  was  maniacal. 
Volunteer  cordons  were  established,  and  no  violence,  no  cruelty, 
seemed  misplaced,  which  prevented  contact  with  suspected 
persons.  In  a  frenzy  of  irrational  terror  the  populace  of 
Civita  Castellana  were  preparing  to  bum  the  carriage  of  Count 

*  In  cftses  of  sadden  death,  an  inqairy,  like  oar  coroner's  inquest,  presided  over 
by  some  well-paid  officer  of  high  rank  and  character,  would  be  a  great  addi- 
tional  safeguard  to  public  security. 
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C f  whom  thej  believed  to  be  escaping  with  his  family  from 

the  infected  capita!,  and  would  have  e£teot^  their  purpose  if  the 
poiitilions  had  not  with  great  gallantry  remounted  their  horses,  and 
dashing  through  the  crowd,  conveyed  the  carriage  and  its  occn«- 
pants  at  a  gallop  out  of  the  town.     We  must  not,  however,  judge 
the  alarm  of  the  Italians  by  our  experience  of  the  pestilence  in 
this  country.     Its  ravages  in  Rome  were  fearful :  the  dead  cart 
went  about  at  night  even  among  the  palaces  of  the  great  to  remove 
the  corpses  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  day,  and  the  horrors  of 
the   mediseval  plagues  w^re  renewed.     Whether  this  visitation 
produced  any  revival  of  spiritual  religion  we  cannot  venture  to  say : 
of  formalism  and  superstitious  observances  there  was  a  visible 
increase.     Rows  of  lights  might  now  be  seen  before  the  images 
of  dingy  Madonnas  which  never  before   could   boast  a  single 
taper,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  advertisements  of  nostrums 
for  preventing  the  cholera^  which  on  examination  were  found  to 
consist  of  certain  combinations  of  Aves  and  prayers  warranted 
to  be  of  sovereign  efficacy.     One  practical  good  resulted  froin 
this  scourge:  the  custom  of  carrying  bodies  for  interment  on 
an  open  bier  was  henceforth  discontinued,  and  instead  of  care- 
lessly and  irreverently  tumbling  them  (generally  without  coffins) 
into  an  open  vault  in  the  parish  church,  an  extra-mural  place  of 
sepulture  was  provided  at  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura. 

The  portion  of  the  Cardinal's  work  which  contains  most  of 
interest  and  information  consists  of  the  notices  of  learned  and 
eminent  men  who  have  lived  in  Rome  during  his  time ;  but  his 
portraits  all  want  individuality,  and  they  are  drawn  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  wished  to  be  represented,  without  shadows.  The  pro- 
motions of  Cardinals  Mai  and  Mezzofanti  were  highly  creditable 
to  Gr^ory's  discernment.  The  services  which  the  one  rendered 
to  literature  by  the  discovery  and  decyphering  of  palimpsests,  and 
the  almost  miraculous  power  of  acquiring  languages  possessed  by 
the  other,  can  hardly  be  overpraised  by  our  author's  partiality.  But 
our  author  is  the  first  of  Mezzofanti's  eulogists  who  has  ventured  to 
assert  ^  that  amiable  prodigy,'  as  he  calls  him,  made  an  adequate 
use  of  his  acquisitions.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  supposed  that  he 
never  was  enabled  to  turn  to  profit  his  power  of  addressing  almost 
all  believers  in  their  own  tongue,  but  he  never  seems  even  to  have 
contemplated  any  work  on  the  history  of  languages  or  grammar, 
such  as  the  wonderful  means  at  his  command  would  have  enabled 
him  alone  to  complete.  He  resembled  a  man  whose  life  is  spent 
in  picking  locks,  but  who  never  finds  time  to  rifle  the  treasures 
they  guard.  The  Romans,  who  are  among  the  wittiest  and  most 
clear-sighted  people  of  Europe,  nicknamed  him  Cardinal  Pappa- 
gallo  (Parrot). 
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Those  amongst  m  wIm>  «ra  old  enovgb  t»  remettiber  a  certain 
Baron  Geramb^  who  in  the  ewrliet  port  of  the  century  figured 
in  London  bj  kis  coxcombry  md  bit  oddide»,  will  be  amined 
to  find  him  reappearing  in  the  Cardinal*i  pAgetf  aa  a  monk  of 
LaTrappe,  and  neaiding' at  the  Fr»ncit€antofi?«ntof  Castel Gan- 
dolfo.    The  Cardinal  fordiaf  telli  tii,  boC  aa  a  proof  that  his 
eccentrioity  had  ttttned  to  dowwright  insaiity,  bat  apparently  with 
approbation,  that  wben  ha  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerosalem,  he 
imitated  the  lorra  of  tha  Magdatai^  by  asioittting  the  soMoalled 
tomb  of  the  Saviour  with  ^atar-gul,  the  mfost  precions  of  per- 
fomea/     Bat  of  all  tha  minor  events  in  these  reigns,  none  hate  a 
greater  interest  in  our  aathot's  eyes  than  the  creations  of  English 
cardinab,     Leo  XII.  bad  inteiided  to  give  a  hat  tor  Monsignor 
Bainesy  bnt  his  deaign  was  prevented  by  death.     He  bad  also 
declared  in  Consistory  that  he  reserved  *  ki  peetore'  a  foreigner  of 
great  talent  and  learning,  whose  works  had  rendered  eminent 
aervice  to  religion.     Tkia  was  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
historian  Lingard  ;  bnt  the  Cardinal  seems  to  speak  with  an* 
thority  wben  he  tella  na  that  die  Abb^  de  la  Mennais  was  the 
person    designated  r     Had    Leo    execoted    his   intention   more 
pn^nptly,  who  shall  say  wbetber  the  Roman  piirple  wonid  have 
retained  the  eloqneAt  visionary  witbi n  the  pale  cf  ofthodoxy,  or 
whether  the  Pope^  for  the  aeoond  time*  within  half  a  centnry, 
would  have  incurred  the  scandalous  necessity  of  excommnni- 
eating  a  Prince  of  &e  Holy  Roman  Chnrch?     The  choice 
Buule  by  Pins  VIIL  waa  irreproachable.     Mr.  Weld,  the  owner 
of  Lulworth  Castle,  bad  not  been  or^natly  intended  for  the 
priesthood,  and  had  taken  orden  only   on  the   death   of  his 
wife ;  he  hafd  always  been  a  Kealoaa  Romanist,  and  had  distin- 
guished himaelf  as  a  benefactor  to  the  Church  by  his  libendity 
to  the  French  emigrant  clergy*     His  wealth  enabled  him  to 
support  adequately  his  new  dignity,  hia  charity  and  generosity 
axknrned  ii«     Never  perhaps  briore  had  so  thorough  an  EngUdfi 
eeimtry  gentleman* worn  the  Cardinal^l  red  stockings;  and  he 
became  dll  the  more  popular  among  his  countrymen  by  the  stories 
whidi  were  in  circulation  of  the  difficulty-  with  which  he  accom- 
modated himsdf  to  the  rigid  etiquettes  which  segregate  a  car- 
dinal from  the  ordinary  commerce  of  mankind.     Within  the 
walls  of  Rome  a  prince  of  the  Church  cannot  move  for  even 
the  shortest  diatance  on  toot  \  on  horseback  he  is  never  seen^ 
except  in  the  licence  and  atrict  incognito  of  *viHeggialura.'  I£s 
coach  is  scarlet  and  gilt,  unless  he  belongs  to  an  order  wiiicfa 


*  The  Cardinsl  de  Lom^i«,  Arehbishep  of  S#nS«  iMs  enelM  the 
CoU^e  by  Braschi  for  officiating  at  some  of  die  parodies  of  religious 
invented  daring  the  French  revolution. 
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bas  takea  the  vow  of  poverty,  ia  which  ca«e  it  is  brown.  No 
ladies,  however  nearly  related,  can  be  seen  within  his  carriage ; 
two  clerical  attendants  occupy  its  back  seat;  and  three  footmen 
in  state  liveries  cling  together  behind  it»  When  he  enters  a  church 
and  says  his  prayers  before  an  altar,  his  two  Mack  companions 
kneel  in  a  row  behind  him,  and  in  a  more  distant  row  the  three 
footmen,  representing  the  tail  of  a  comet,  or  more  accurately  the 

Sttem  of  a  fan-stick.  Cardinal  Weld  is  praised  by  our  author 
'  the  handsome  style  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  large  parties 
which,  chiefly  perhaps  for  the  amusement  of  the  ladies  of  his 
bmAjy  he  used  .to  collect  together  at  his  apartments  in  the 
Odescalchi  Palace.  The  rules  which  regulate  a  cardinal's  social 
habits  vary  according  to  his  position  in  the  Church.  A  cardinal 
not  ia  priest's  orders  is  not  bound  by  restrictions  much  more 
rigid  than  diose  which  affect  other  persons  of  advasiced  age  and 
ioocmvenieiitly  lofty  rank.  There  is  no  objection  to  his  attending 
a  ball  if  given  by  a  person  of  sufficient  consequence,  but  he 
plays  a  decorous  rubber  of  whist,  or  a  solemn  game  of  chess, 
or  holds  a  little  court  of  his  own  in  one  of  the  ante-rooms.  It  is 
understood  to  be  by  mere  accident  if  he  is  occasionally  carried 
by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  within  the  door  of  the  ball-room. 
Thus  at  the  time  our  author  writes.  Cardinal  Cacciapiatti  (not  in 
holy  orders)  might  be  seen  now  and  then  standing  on  tiptoe  within 
the  profane  limits  to  witness  the  amusement  he  had  renounced 
when  he  first  assumed  the  tonsure.  Cardinals  are  more  rarely 
seen  in  society  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  character  they 
wish  to  maintain,  and  the  dignity  of  the  spiritual  rank  they 
hold  in  the  Church.  Those  who  belong  to  the  legular  clergy 
retain  the  distinctive  dress  of  their  respective  orders,  and  seldom 
appear  in  public  except  on  great  occasions,  or  at  the  house  of  an 
ambassador,  where  their  presence  passes  Sot  a  political  homage 
to  the  sovereign  he  represents.  But  the  most  stately  and 
reserved  of  these  cardiinls  would  not  admit,  nay,  he  would 
rather  suspect  himself  the  object  of  an  unseemly  practical  joke 
if  he  were  offered  in  society  those  demonstrations  of  respect 
which  recent  converts  to  Romanism  in  this  country  ostentatiously 
pay  to  the  hierarchy  of  their  new  faith. 

The  state  of  the  papacy,  like  that  of  Eaiope  generally,  was 
one  of  constant  aazie^  dvring  Gregory's  reign ;  yet  few  events 
occnmdthat  particukriy  claim  notice  from  his  biographer.  On 
(occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Empercnr  Nicholas  the  Pope  is  sup- 
posed to  have  remonstrated  with  him  very  freely  on  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Poland.  The  late 
Cardinal  Acton  was  the  sole  witness  of  the  conference,  and  he 
never  divulged  its  purport.,    Our  author  founds  his  conjectural 
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account  of  It  on  the  report  which  was  given  by  an  English  gen- 
tleman, who  happened  to  be  somewhere  in  the  palace,  of  the 
discomposure  of  the  Emperor  when  he  retired,  or  as  he  says 
'  fled,'  to  his  carriage  (p.  510).  As  thi»  is  evidently  a  favourite 
passage  with  our  author,  we  insert  it  as  a  specimen  of  his  peculiar 
style. 

.  *  He  had  entered  with  his  usual  firm  and  royal  aspect,  grand  as  it 
was  from  statue-like  features,  stately  frame,  and  martial  bearing  ;  free 
and  at  his  ease,  with  gracious  looks  and  condescending  gestures  of  salu- 
tation. So  he  passed  through  the  long  suite  of  ante-rooms,  the  Imperial 
eagle,  glossy,  fiery,  "  with  plumes  unruffled,  and  with  eye  unquenched," 
in  ail  the  glory  of  pinions  which  no  flight  had  ever  wearied,  of  beak 
and  talon  which  no  prey  had  yet  resisted.  He  came  forth  again,  with 
head  uncovered,  and  hair,  if  it  can  be  said  of  man,  dishevelled ;  haggard 
and  pale,  looking  as  though  in  an  hour  he  had  passed  through  the  con- 
densation of  a  protracted  fever;  taking  long  strides,  with  stooping 
shoulders,  unobservant,  unsaluting :  he  waited  not  for  his  carriage  to 
come  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  but  rushed  out  into  the  outer  court,  and 
hurried  away  from  apparently  the  scene  of  a  discomfiture.  It  was  the 
eagle  dragged  from  his  eyrie  among  the  clefls  of  the  rocks,  "  from  his 
nest  among  the  stars/'  his  feathers  crumpled  and  his  eye  quelled  by  a 
power  till  then  despised,' 

We  are  very  willing  to  believe  that  the  Pope  expressed  him- 
self with  feeling  and  with  warmth,  but  our  author  forgets  that 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  matter  is  founded  only  on  his 
own  inflated  metaphors.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  his  philanthropy 
that  Gregory  published  a  bull  against  the  slave-trade.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  says,  ^This  splendid  decree  has  done  more  to  put 
down  the  trade  than  negotiations  or  corvettes'  (p.  460).  It  is 
too  true  that  negotiations  and  corvettes  have  in  many  cases  sig- 
nally failed — we  shall  be  glad  if  the  Cardinal  can  prove  spiritual 
weapons  have  been  more  successful.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  result,  at  least  the  Pope  did  all  he  could.  He  was  a 
sounder  theologian  than  his  successor.  He  resisted  all  attempts 
to  induce  him  to  define  dogmatically  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  He  knew  that  the  doctrine  was  incontest^ 
ably  unknown  to  the  early  Church,  and  he  hesitated  to  commit 
the  seat  of  infallibility  to  the  theory  of  development.  But  in  no 
other  particular  does  he  seem  to  have  opposed  the  views  of  the 
extreme  Church  party.  In  his  encyclical  letters  he  thundered 
against  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  denounced  the 
folly,  the  Meliramentum,'  of  toleration  with  unflinching  logic. 
Together  with  four  other  saints  he  canonized  Alj[)honso  Liguori, 
who  had  already  been  beatified  by  his  predecessors,  and  thus  set 
the  seal  of  the  Church  to  the  most  extravagant  legend  that  h?is 
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as  yet  been  put  forth  in  her  name — a  legend  which  confirms  by 
the  most  wonderful  of  miracles  the  holiness  of  the  Order  of 
Jesus  and  the  guilt  of  Ganganelli  in  dissolving  it.  The  act  of 
beatification  bears  that  jS.  Alfonso  remained  at  one  time  of  his 
life  in  a  trance  in  his  room  for  two  days,  and  that  on  his  recovery 
he  announced  that  he  had  been  officiating  at  the  death-bed  of 
Clement  XI V.,  who  was  now  absolved  from  the  mortal  sin  he 
had  committed,  and  was  gone  to  Paradise.  This  *  bilocation^^  * 
as  it  is  called,  thus  saves  the  honour  of  both  parties,  the  Pope 
and  the  order  of  St.  Ignatius,  whom  hitherto  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  defend  but  at  the  expense  of  each  other.  But  probably 
Gregory  could  hardly  decline  to  complete  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  further  it  is  remarkable,  as  an  indication  of  his  real 
sentiments  or  of  his  prudence,  that  in  the  *  Historico-Ecclesias- 
tical  Dictionary,'  which  undoubtedly  was  planned  and  super* 
intended  by  him,  and  the  first  volume  of  which  probably  had 
an  unusual  share  of  his  attention,  under  the  article  Alfonso,  no 
allusion  is  made  to  the  miracle.  A  matter-of-fact  list  of  the 
theol<^cal  works  of  the  saint  and  the  dates  of  his  celestial 
promotions  are  given,  with  the  methodical  brevity  of  the  Army 
List ;  but  care  is  taken  not  to  lower  the  character  of  the  work  or 
provoke  the  ridicule  of  Protestants  by  the  insertion  of  such 
absurdities. 

Gregory  was  not  perhaps  of  an  elevated  character ;  but  in  less 
tronbled  times  his  good  intentions  and  benevolence  would  have 
made  him  a  popular  ruler.  In  all  his  difficulties  he  showed 
constancy  and  moral  courage.  His  love  of  justice  was  strong. 
He  was  as  little  inclined  to  make  the  innocent  suffer,  as  to  let 
the  guilty  escape.  In  his  eyes,  to  conspire  against  his  govern- 
ment was  a  crime,  which.it  was  his  duty  to  punish.  By  many 
it  was  reputed  a  merit,  and  in  their  judgment  of  course  the 
prisons  were  full  of  *  innocent  victims,'  Though  his  habits  were 
regular  and  industrious,  he  is  said  to  have  been  indolent  in  busi- 
ness, to  which  he  was  not  accustomed.  He  seems,  from  an 
early  period  of  his  reign,  to  have  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
secular  administration  and  contented  himself  with  the  direc- 

*  This  power  of  being  in  two  places  seems  to  have  been  exerted  by  this  saint 
on  the  most  ordinary  occasions.  He  woald  hear  confessions  in  his  study  while 
he  was  preaching  in  the  cathedral.  One  of  his  flock  called  on  him  at  sermon* 
time,  and,  to  his  surpnse,  found  him  at  home.  He  confessed  to  him,_  and  on 
leairi&g  the  oonfessioiuJ,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  another  penitent,  he 
went  straight  to  the  cathedral,  where  he  found  the  confessor  far  advanced  in  his 
flermon.  Moreover,  this  power  has  been  exercised  by  S.  Franps  di  Girolamo,  and 
by  many  other  saints,  p.  108  ('  Lives  of  Five  Saints').  It  is  quite  a  common 
thing.  And  this  is  gravely  told  us  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  the  book  just  quoted, 
whidi  was  printed  m  the  year  1S46.  Can  the  Irish  Hagiology  of  the  dark  ages 
produce  anything  so  extravagant  ? 
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tjon  of  eccletiattical  «ffaii«.  He  even  declined  granting:  ftu* 
diences,  except  on  condition  that  no  question  of  business  shoaki 
be  introduced.  He  was  self-indulgent  in  trifles.  He  loved  good 
cheer ;  the  state  of  his  health  probablj  made  the  fasts  of  the 
Church  extremely  painful  to  him ;  and  the  resource  of  the  scru- 
pulous Catholic  in  such  cases  is  wine.  The  stories  of  his  in- 
temperance we  believe  to  be  utterly  unfounded ;  they  were  in- 
vented by  malice,  and  they  gained  strength  from  an  affection  of 
the  nature  of  a  polypus  (subsequently  cured)  which  disfignred 
his  nose.  He  was  charged  with  the  claustral  love  of  hoarding  ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  praise  that  in  his  own  personal  expenses  he 
was  parsimonious,  and  in  the  calamities  which,  beyond  the 
usual  average,  afflicted  the  Roman  States  during  his  pontificate, 
the  earthquakes,  the  floods,  and  the  pestilences,  he  proved  himself 
active,  benevolent,  and  charitable.  His  views  on  this  subject  were 
more  practical  and  statesmanlike  than  those  of  Leo.  The  latter, 
in  imitation  of  his  great  patron  Leo  I.,  used  to  feed  twelve  panpevs 
daily  at  the  Vatican.  If  this  was  meant  as  a  symbolical  lesson  on 
the  duties  of  charity,  it  was  too  cumbrous  aa  expedient  lor  such 
a  purpose  ;  if  it  was  intended  really  to  diminish  the  pauperism  of 
Rome,  nothing  could  be  more  injudicious.  No  such  superstitions 
observances  are  charged  against  Gregory.  The  matter  of  aecn- 
sation  mo^t  vehemently  urged  during  his  life  was  the  asoeiid- 
ency  which  it  was  believed  his  valet-de-chambre  possessed  over 
him,  and  abused  for  his  own  corrupt  purposes.  The  origin  of  that 
influence  dated  far  back.  It  is  said  that  when  Padre  Cappellari 
was  about  to  be  raised  to  the  purple,  he  saw  with  affright  the 
necessity  of  forming  an  establishment,  and  of  getting  together 
horses,  carriages,  footmen,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  pomp, 
which  he  knew  not  where  to  procure,  or  how  to  maintain.  He 
bemoaned  his  fate  to  the  barber's  boy  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  shave  him,  but  he,  a  quick  intelligent  youth,  of  superior 
education,  felt  none  of  the  helplessness  of  the  cardinal  elec^  and 
offered  to  take  the  whole  burden  on  himself,  if  he  were  duly  com- 
missioned. From  this  time  forth  he  became  the  most  influential 
member  of  the  Cardinal's  establishment.  When  Gregory  was 
raised  to  the  throne  the  Sior  Graetanino,  now  become  the  Cavalier 
Moroni,  enjoyed  not  less  of  his  patron's  favour.  But  the  extent  of 
his  influence  must  have  been  much  exaggerated,  or  the  use  he  made 
of  it  was  misrepresented,  for,  on  the  death  of  his  patron,  he  retired 
into  the  strictest  privacy,  and  the  modesty  of  his  style  of  living, 
and  the  smallness  of  his  fortune,  effectually  refuted  the  slander 
of  common  report  He  was  the  nominal  author,  or  rather  editor, 
of  the  '  Dictionary '  to  which  we  have  before  referred  as  having 
unquestionably  been  planned  and  set  on  foot  by  Gregory  him- 
self; 
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self;  but  it  u  perbap$  a  proof  of  the  Pope's  wish  noi  to  oooneet 
himself  directly  with  the  publicatioo,  that  the  title-page  beam 
the  date  of  Venice,  The  papal  patronage  made  it  aeees«ary  for 
public  bodies,  aod  all  aspirants  to  favour,  to  become  subscribenBU 
But  this  can  hardly  be  oouuted  a  grievance.  The  work  appears  to 
be  ably  executed,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  iafors^atioQ  whiek 
it  would  coat  aot  a  little  trouble  to  find  elsewhere ;  but  it  haa 
the  iisult  of  diffuseness  and  prolixity ;  it  has  already  exceeded 
the  80th  volume,  and  is  not  yet  brought  to  a  close. 

Gregory's  reign  %as  protracted  for  fifteen  years  without  any 
change  of  system  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  with  an 
accumulating  mass  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
barrier  which  he  toiled  to  maintain  might  keep  the  wat^ns  of 
bitterness  within  limits  for  a  space,  perhaps  for  bis  lifetime,  but 
the  outbreak  was  inevitable :  if  the  barrier  was  wipokened  by  coi^ 
cessions,  the  crisis  would  be  precipitated ;  if  it  were  sirengtbened 
for  further  resistance,  the  overflow  waa  not  less  certain,  and  might 
be  more  destructive.  When  Gregory,  after  a  short  illness, 
breathed  his  last,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1846,  it  required  no  great ^ 
political  wisdom  to  see  that  little  was  left  for  his  successor  but  a 
choice  of  faults.  Whether  it  might  have  been  possible  to  steer 
so  dexterously  a  middle  course  as  to  grant  administrative  refonn 
without  risking  organic  change,  must  remain  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. If  such  a  via  oudia  existed,  the  unhappy  Pius  IX.  failed  to 
find  it. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  *  last  four  Popes,'  who  have  filled 
with  their  reigns  nearly  the  first  half  of  this  century,  are  men 
who  bad  the  great  merit  of  acting  up  to  their  principles.  They 
have  succeeded  in  extending  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  in 
diffusing  ultra-montane  opinions,  and  in  fostering  a  spirit  of  super- 
stition which  had  been  banished  from  the  educated  classes  of 
Europe.  That  all  this  is  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity we  do  not  donbt :  how  soon  in  the  inevitable  reaction  it 
will  be  prejudicial  to  Rome  herself,  we  do  not  venture  to  predict. 
It  is  uot  our  fault  that  in  putting  together  these  biographical 
sketches  we  have  been  unable  to  make  more  use  of  the  Cardinal's 
matariak.  His  volume  is  more  deficient  in  facts  and  in  details, 
MkfH»  utteriy  meagre  and  barren,  than  could  have  been  supposed 
pos&ible;  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  author  was  actually 
resident  on  the  spot  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reigns  he 
celebrates.  It  may  be  that  he  writes  without  Uie  aid  of  con- 
temporary notes.  It  may  be  that  the  times  were  so  critical  for 
the  papacy,  and  the  subjects  to  be  handled  are  so  dangerous,  that 
a  man  of  the  Cardinal's  rank  in  the  Church  can  scarcely  treat 
xhem  at  all,  except  in  the  most  general  manner ;  pr  it  may  be 
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that  he  knows  only  just  enough  of  the  feelings  of  the  Protestant 
puhlic  to  see  danger  and  controversy  in  all  he  can  say.  Had  he 
fearlessly  and  fully  given  utterance  to  his  own  impressions ;  had 
he  told  us  the  events  of  the  day  and  the  fears  and  the  hopes  they 
excited  in  the  CoUegio  Inglese,  his  book  would  not  have  been 
without  value  and  interest.  And  had  he  spoken  of  his  Protestant 
country  with  less  bitterness,  he  would  have  disarmed  the  hostile 
criticism  he  appears  to  dread.  When  we  consider  the  aggres- 
sive position  which  the  Cardinal  assumed  in  this  country  some 
years  ago^  and  which  he  still  thinks  proper  to  maintain  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  it  is  idle  to  appeal  to  his  charity  or  love  of 
peace.  Peace,  he  makes  us  feel,  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  fresh 
concessions,  or  by  the  toleration  of  further  encroachments. 
Peace  may  be  hoped  for  when  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
have  learned  that  nothing  is  to  be  got  by  further  agitation,  that 
toleration  must  be  reciprocal,  and  that  they  have  reached  the 
utmost  limit  which  in  justice  the  English  law  can  allow,  or  a 
Protestant  people  endure. 


Art.  V. — Publications  of  the  Honourable  the  Commis- 
sioners OP  Patents,  published  at  the  Great  Seal  Patent 
Office^  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855,  1856, 1857,  1858  :— 

a  Specifications  describing  the  Inventions  for  which  Letters  Patent 
have  been  granted  from  tJie  reign  of  James  I.  doton  to  that  of 
Her  Majesty  Qtieen  Victoria. 

h.  Chronological^  Alphabetical^  Subject  Matter ^  and  Reference  Indices 
to  Letters  Patent  and  Specifications. 

c.  Abridgments  of  Specifications^  arranged  Chronologically  according 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Inventions^  toith  separate  Indices. 

d.  The  Commissioners  of  Patents*  Journal^  published  twice  a  tceek. 

e.  AnntuH  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents. 

EVERYBODY  is  interested  in  the  improvements  affecting 
the  industrial  products  of  the  country.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible lightly  to  regard  the  remarkable  series  of  works  of 
which  the  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  have 
issued  from  the  Great  Seal  during  the  last  six  years,  in  a  copious 
stream,  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  has  been  drawn  off  in  a  multitude  of  channels,  pene- 
trating the  country  in  all  directions,  and  irrigating  it  with  ftf- 
tilizing  information.  These  CoiAmissioners  were  appointed  under 
the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1852,  to  organise  the  new 
plan  then  introduced.     The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the 
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Rolls,  the  Attornej-General,  and  the  Solicitor-GeneFal,  are  ez- 
officio  memberSy  and  it  so  happens  that  the  persons  who  at 
the  present  moment  fill  the  first  three  of  these  posts — Lord 
Chelmsford,  Sir  John  Romilly,  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly — are  the 
Tery  men  who  are  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  inaugurated 
the  amended  system. 

The  propriety  of  granting  patents,  if  questioned  at  all,  must 
be  questioned  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  not  of  justice.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  man  who  produces  anything  is  entitled  to 
a  property  of  some  kind  in  the  product  If  the  crude  material 
be  abstracted  from  what  may  be  considered  the  common  posses- 
sion of  mankind,  as  a  pebble  from  the  sea-shore,  the  labour  of 
Ae  lapidary  gives  him  a  special  title  to  the  polished  article.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  to  contend  that  when  a  man,  by  the  mero 
exercise  of  his  intellect,  taking  nothing  from,  but  on  the  contrary 
adding  to,  the  common  stock,  compiles  a  book  or  contrives  an 
invention,  he  is  to  have  no  property  in  what  is  just  as  much 
a  product  of  his  brains,  as  the  polished  pebble  is  of  the  lapidary's 
hands.  Common  honesty  demands  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  derive  some  benefit  from  his  own  work,  and  the  extent  of  his 
interest  is  determined  in  this  country  by  our  system  of  copy  and 
patent  right. 

But  while  the  justice  and  expediency  of  a  copyright  in  lite- 
ratare  are  recognised,  prejudices  still  exist  against  patents,  as  if 
they  were  a  remnant  of  the  old  abuse  of  monopolies  by  which 
an  individual  obtained  from  the  crown  the  right  to  the  exclusive 
exercise  of  some  particular  trade.  Elizabeth,  '  moved  thereunto 
by  divers  good  considerations,'  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  to  Bryan 
Amersley  the  sole  right  to  buy  and  provide  steel  within  her 
realm ;  to  John  Spilman  the  power  of  buying  linen  rags  and 
making  paper ;  to  Schets  and  bis  assignees  the  privilege  of  buying 
and  transporting  ashes  and  old  shoes,  to  the  manifest  hurt  and 
detriment  of  all  other  dustmen  and  old  clothes  collectors.  In 
fact  the  list  of  commodities  for  which  exclusive  monopolies  were 
granted  by  the  *  iron-willed  virgin  Queen '  is  almost  inter- 
minable. The  sale  of  salt,  currants,  starch,  leather,  paper,  tin, 
lead,  iron,  steel,  sulphur,  oils,  bones,  powder,  and  of  a  hundred 
other  things,  was  restricted  to  favoured  persons,  who  were  so 
rapacious  as  to  feel  no  scruple  in  raising  the  price  of  their  articles 
1000  per  cent,  and  upwards.  The  price  of  salt,  for  instance, 
was  raised  from  16^.  per  bushel  to  14«.  or  15s.  The  monopolists 
were  armed  by  royal  authority  with  arbitrary  power  to  oppress 
the  people  at  their  pleasure,  to  enter  houses  and  search  them, 
and  to  exact  heavy  penalties  from  all  who  interfered  with  their 
prerogative.     Monopolies  were  in  truth  an  excise  not  fixed  by 

law. 
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law,  but  regulated  bj  the  will  of  a  greedy  tndesman,  wbo^ 
baving  bought  his  right  to  be  extortionate^  was  ia  haste  to  repay 
himself,  and  to  get  rich  into  the  bargain* 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  the  injustice  and  impolicy 
of  such  a  mode  of  taxation ;  it  is  suf&cieat  to  say  that  this  in* 
tolerable  evil  was  at  length  remedied  in  the  reign  of  James  L, 
by  the  celebrated  statute  abolishing  the  system.  But  even  at 
that  period,  when  men  s  minds  were  exasperated  by  their  recent 
grievances,  the  prudence,  the  necessity  o£  granting  exclusive 
patents  fox  inv^ations  was  never  denied.  It  was  conceded  that, 
if  a  man  devised  any  new  manufacture,  it  would  be  taking 
nothing  from  the  public  if  they  were  prohibited  for  fourteen  years 
from  apiN-oprlating  the  discovery.  Accordingly  by  the  statute 
of  the  2Ist  of  Jajvies,  power  was  reserved  to  the  Sovereign  to 
grant  royal  letters  patent,  assuring  to  the  invenlar  the  exclnsive 
light  over  his  invention  for  that  Umited  period*  at  the  expiiation 
of  which  it  became  common  {m>periy.  Yet  so  jealously  wore 
ail  existing  rights  guarded,  that  a  proviso  has  always  bseo 
inserted,  making  the  grant  altogether  void  if  it  should  be 
proved  that  any  ene  had  publicly  used  er  described  the  inven* 
tion  before;  Even,  therefore,  after  a  man  had  expended  his  time^ 
his  energies,  and  his  substance  in  perfecting  his  contrivsnce^ 
and  had  obtained  a  patent  to  protect  it,  his  possession  was 
not  secure*  Popular  fame  has  assigned  to  Aichard  Arkwri|;ht 
the  merit  of  inventing  his  celebrated  machinery  for  prepsr- 
iog  cotton  for  spinning.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  bis 
patent  was  set  aside  because  it  was  proved  that  the  device  was 
not  new — and  among  the  reasons  which  were  held  to  render  his 
claim  void,  one  was  that  a  description  of  the  jenny  was  oantaioed 
in  a  work  of  Emerson  before  the  date  of  the  p^ViX*  Such  is  the 
law,  and  such  it  has  been  since  the  days  of  King  James ;  and  it 
is  therefore  impossible  to  contend  that  patents  en<^oach  on  exist* 
ing  rights,  when  the  moment  this  is  demonstrated  they  die  s 
natural  death. 

So  far  are  patents  from  having  a  restrictive  effect^  that  tbey 
either  furnish  the  world  with  a  new  agency,  or  aifovdit  the  means 
of  using  an  old  one  more  economically.  As  the  invention  must 
be  useful,  or  a  valid  patent  cannot  be  granted,  and  as  it  must  be 
something  of  which  the  public  are  ignoramt,  it  follows  that  s 
novel  and  valuable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  existing  slock. 
MeoAwhile  every  one  is  free  to  choose  between  the  old  method 
and  the  new ;  and  assuredly,  if  the  latter  is  not  offered  on  such 
terms  as  make  it  worth  while  to  adopt  it,  tber^   will  be  n9 

*  See  i^ie  wmming  up  ^f  J^Ir.  Jsstioe  Bnlkr-iDsysM'e  Paleot  Cmm,  fu  1S9. 
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purdiasersy  wheo  the  evil  immediately  works  its  own  owr^.  Tim 
interests  df  the  patentee  will  compel  him  to  aidapt  his  price 
to  his  market  Checked  by  the  competitioa  of  the  former  system, 
which  up  to  his  time  served  the  purpose  of  the  consumer,  be 
must  either  offer  a  cheaper  article,  or,  what  is  the  same  in 
effect)  an  article  so  jMiperior  that  it  can  be  more  economically 
employed.  K,  however,  he  should  be  blind  to  his  own  inte« 
rests,  the  public  may  perhaps  suffer  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
they  are  only  kegt  out  of  what  they  never  enjoyed,  and  the 
inventor  after  all  cannot  play  the  do^  in  the  manger  for  a  lonfer 
period  than  his  fourteen  yeara.  Meanwhile,  rivals  would  be 
stimulated  to  exertion  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  his  con* 
trivance,  and  would  perhaps  eclipse  it.  The  persons  interested  in 
the  subject  have  at  least  got  a  hint  where  before  they  had  nothipg^ 
Having  examined  the  objections  made  against  patents  on  the 
ground  of  the  obstmctive  character  that  may  be  imputed  to  ihem, 
ve  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  these  grants  W4»rk, 
and  the  relative  efiiacts  produced  by  them  on  the  patentee  and  the 
public.  No  better  illustration  could  perhaps  be  chosen  than  the 
most  famous  of  all  patents,  that  of  James  Watt  for  ^a  new 
method  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam  and  fuel  in  fire* 
engines.'  This  titb  distinctly  states  the  object  of  Watt's  in* 
Tention,  and  points  at  its  real  merit,  about  which  great  mis* 
apprehension  exists,  for  Watt  is  often  called  tbe  inventor  of  the 
steam-es^ne,  though  steam*<engines  were  used  long  before  his 
time.  When  his  contrivance  was  completed,  ^  being  perfectly 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  its  value,  he  went  to  London  in 
August,  1768,  to  make  arrangements  for  taking  out  a  patent  for  it»' 
lie  may  be  supposed  to  have  bc^n  by  maluog  inquiries  about 
the  prior  patents  which  had  been  gianted  to  other  improvers  of 
fire-engines.  He  doubtless  knew  well  all  that  Savery  and  New* 
coroai  had  done;  but  he  might  thiidc  it  necessary  to  ascertain  if 
I>enis  Papin  had  gone  further  than  people  usually  thought.  He 
might  feel  desirous  of  looking'  at  the  specifications  describing  the 
fire-^igines  patented  by  James  Briodley  in  1758,  by  Henry 
Woodin  in  1759,  and  the  fiie^ngine  and  boiler  patented  by 
Josefih  Hately  on  March  8,  1768 — the  specification  of  which 
was  probably  enrolled  only  a  few  days  before  Watt's  arrival  in 
Lcmdon.  Patents  are  granted  on  condition  that  the  patentee  shall, 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  grant,  file  a  specification 
which  exactly  describes  his  invention.  These  specifications  are 
written  on  sluns  of  parchment,  stitched  together  so  as  to  form  a 
Umg  scroll,  which  is  kept  rolled  up.  Many  specifications  may  be 
contained  in  tbe  same  roll,  and  it  was  a  matter  sometimes  of  great 
^fficulty  to  consult  them,  as  a  given  specification  might  be  at 

the 
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the  beginning,  or  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  the  roll.  Watt 
would  have  found  that  the  specifications  of  patents  were  kept  in 
three  different  offices :  1.  The  Rolls  Chapel ;  2.  The  Petty 
Bag ;  3.  The  Enrolment  Office.  He  must  have  searched  all 
three  to  be  sure  that  he  overlooked  nothing  of  importance.  To 
each  office  he  probably  repaired  in  turn ;  and  day  after  day  (for 
searches  at  that  time  were  long  affairs,  and  there  were  no  indexes 
to  assist  them)  he  would  first  pay  his  fee  and  then  patiently  wait 
while  the  clerk  handed  him  down  one  by  one;  the  big  rolls  from 
the  dusty  shelves.  Perhaps  after  unrolling  their  long  columns  of 
quaint  characters  he  found  nothing,  because  there  was  nothing 
to  find,  and  he  must  have  wondered  that  none  of  the  well-paid 
officials  were  employed  to  make  catalogues  to  save  the  waste  of 
precious  time.  Money  had  equally  to  be  squandered  in  the  in- 
vestigation. Copies  and  even  notes  were  forbidden  to  be  taken 
without  an  extra  payment,  and  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1851  showed  that  a 
search  sometimes  required  the  services  of  several  persons  for 
weeks,  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  pounds. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  application  for  a  patent.  This 
was  a  process  which  passed  through  no  less  than  nine  stages  and 
seven  distinct  offices,  situated  in  different  places.  Indeed,  the 
object  of  sending  the  application  through  one  of  these  offices 
was  openly  stated,  in  the  statute  of  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  11,  to 
be  that  the  clerks  'should  not  by  any  manner  of  means  be 
defeated  of  any  part  or  portion  of  their  fees.'  If  the  letters 
patent  were  required  to  extend  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  to  England,  all  the  proceedings  had  to  be  gone  through  sepa- 
rately in  each  of  the  three  cases.  Thus  the  same  patent  may  be 
said  to  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  twenty-one  offices.  So  heavy 
were  the  fees,  that  the  cost  of  a  patent  for  the  United  Kingdom 
could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  350/.,  while  the  attendant 
expenses  of  preparing  the  specification,  &c.,  often  doubled  the 
amount  Under  the  new  arrangements  a  patent  may  be  obtained 
by  application  at  a  single  office,  and  the  fees  amount  only  to  25/. 

The  patent  obtained,  we  have  no,w  to  follow  it  into  the 
world.  Watt  invented  his  engine  with  the  object  of  effect- 
ing a  great  saving  in  the  employment  of  steam-power.  And 
what  were  the  terms  he  offered  to  the  users  of  his  inventions? 
A  guarantee  that  the  cost  of  the  engine  should  not  be  greater 
than  the  old  one,  and  that  the  users  should  save,  at  least,  half 
the  expenditure  of  fuel  which  was  before  required  to  do  the 
same  work.  This  was  coupled  with  a  proposal,  that,  if  more 
than  half  the  fuel  should  be  saved,  a  sum  should  be  paid  propor- 
tional to  the  gain.     Could  any  stretch  of  imagination  call  a  right 
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like  this  a  tax  on  the  public,  when  the  inventor  said,  ^  I  save  you 
half  joor  expenses  free  of  charge;  if  I  save  joa  more,  let  me  share 
in  that  snrpliis  benefit '  ?  But  though  Watt  and  his  partner  offered 
these  generous  terms,  it  was  long  before  they  could  tempt  the 
public  to  accept  the  boon,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  their  con- 
stant aid  that  those  who  employed  their  engines  struggled  through 
the  difficulties  which  ever  attend  the  introduction  of  a  new  inven- 
tion. When  these  were  at  length  overcome,  and  the  results 
surpassed  all  expectation,  the  troubles  of  the  patentees  were  far 
from  ended.  Their  energies  and  purses  were  taxed  to  defeat 
attempts  made  to  cheat  them  of  their  share  of  the  savings 
effected.  The  invention  was  pirated,  and  the  bill  of  costs  incurred 
in  the  short  space  of  four  years  amounted  to  between  five  and 
fix  thousand  pounds  I 

The  more  recent  patent  of  the  late  Mr.  Muntz  for  his  yellow 
metal  sheathing  for  ships  is  another  case  in  point.  It  was  found 
by  Sir  H.  Davy  that  the  oxidation  and  wear  of  copper  sheathing 
might  be  stopped  by  establishing  an  electric  action  between 
certain  metals.  This  was  one  of  those  splendid  inventions  which 
fail  unexpectedly  in  practice.  It  was  found  that  when  the  corro- 
sion of  the  metal  was  prevented,  the  accumulation  of  seaweed  and 
barnacles  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it  more  than  neutralised 
the  benefit  of  Davy's  discovery.  Mr.  Muntz  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  alloyed  copper  and  zinc,  with  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  of  the  latter  than  when  they  are  combined  for  making 
common  brass.  This  compound  was  found  to  oxidise  sufficiently 
to  keep  off  incrustations  from  the  ship's  bottom,  without  under- 
going needless  waste  like  copper.  It  was  also  much  cheaper. 
In  sheathing  a  ship  which  required  about  84  cwt.  of  metal,  the 
saving  in  price  was  very  great,  while  the  durability  was 
increased  about  20  per  cent  This  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
captivating  invention,  and  yet  it  was  proved,  in  a  trial  where  the 
patent  was  in  litigation,  *  that  merchants  and  shipowners  were 
prejudiced  against  it  as  an  absurd  novelty.'  *  Air.  Muntz  was 
obliged  to  force  his  process  on  shipowners,  first  by  soliciting  per- 
mission to  sheathe  their  ships  for  nothing,  then  by  sheathing  them 
below  cost  price,  and  guaranteeing  them  for  three  Indian  voyages, 
while  copper-sheathed  ships  could  only  be  guaranteed  for  two. 
When  at  length  the  patentee  began  to  find  users  for  his  invention, 
he  found  like  Watt  infringers  as  well ;  suits  in  Chancery  and  trials 
at  law  followed  fast  and  furious.  The  Law  Reports  show  that  seven 
bills  were  filed  in  Chanceiy,  six  actions  were  brought  at  common 
law,  and,  to  crown  all,  proceedings  by  scire  facias  were  taken  to 

^  Webstei^B  Patent  Cases,  toI.  ii.    MtinU's  Case. 
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aoDul  the  paJUat.      Mr.  MuBts  eventoally  s«cceed«dl  ia  maiti'^ 
taioing  his  tights,  but  his  law  costs  amoanted  to  8400/.* 

The  cases  of  Watt  and  Muatz  are  fair  illustrations  of  the  ordi-> 
naorj  course  which  an  invention  takea  after  it  is  introduced  to  the 
public,  and  there  are  two  evident  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
thenu  The  first  is,  that  invalid  patents  are  so  far  from  being 
allowed  to  subsist  to  the  detriment  of  the  community,  that  the  evil 
is  the  other  way.  There  are  persons  found  to  dispute  discoveries 
to  which  the  claim  is  unexceptionable^  and  who  dishonestly 
endeavour  to  cheat  the  inventor  of  his  hard-earoed  reward. 
Sometimes  the  infringers  are  so  numerous  and  inaccessible,  that 
they  are  able  to  defy  him,  and  the  patentee,  unable  to  stem 
the  torrent,  surrenders  his  right  without  a  struggle.  This  was 
the  case  with  Sir  David  Brewster's  invention  of  the  kaleidoscope^ 
which  he  stated  was  pirated  by  '  cartloads.'  'Millions^'  he  says, 
*  were  sold  in  London*  The  men  who  infringed  the  patent  were 
Jews  generally*  It  would  have  been  in  vain  to  have  gone  into  a 
eourt  of  law.'  Inventions  which  require  no  capital  to  execute 
a>e  chiefly  liable  to  be  thus  taken  by  storm. 

The  second  point,  which  i*  shown  both  in  the  instance  of  the 
steam-engine  and  the  metal  for  sheathing  ships,  is  that,  however 
great  may  be  the  benefit,  the  public  will  frequently  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  inventions  until  they  are  forced  upon  them.  Watt  and 
Bottlton  could  with  difficulty  get  a  trial  for  their  engines,  and  if 
the  ship-owners  had  been  left  to  look  after  their  own  interests^  they 
would  have  had  nothing  to  say  to  Mr.  Muntz's  metal.  The  evidence 
of  the  experienced  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee 
on  Patents  in  1857  showed  that  as  a  general  rule  the  oommnnity 
must  be  benefited  by  compulsion,  and  how  is  this  to  be  done 
unless  the  inventor  is  allowed  to  have  such  an  interest  in  his 
invention  as  will  make  it  worth  his  while  to  posh  it  2  How  other* 
wise  is  he  to  be  recompensed  for  the  troublesome  task  of  teaching 
people  to  change  their  system  and  improve  their  art  or  manu- 
fiacUupe?  It  seldom  happens  that  a  discovery  is  perfect  at  first ;  it 
must  be  adapted  to  particular  circumstances,  workmen  must  be 
taught  how  to  use  it,  prejudices  must  be  conciliated ;  and  if  the  pa^ 
tentee  did  not  do  this,  the  discovery,  though  valuable  in  itself,  would 
generally  be  neglected  for  a  long  time  or  altogether  lost  Nay,  if 
the  inventor  volunteers  to  be  himself  the  instructor,  he  will 
commonly  find  no  ooe  to  receive  his  lessons  if  be  waits  for  the 
pupils  to  come  to  him  instead  of  going  and  forcing  his  contrivanc^e 
upon  them.  M.  Arago  mentions  that  M.  Poncdet,  an  oracle  in 
Mechanics,  devised  a  new  hydraulic  machine.     He  did  not^take 

*  Webster's  Patent  Casef,  vol.  u.  p.  116. 
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oat  a  patent^  'but  offered  tlire  macbine  to  all  wlio  fiked  to  make 
use  of  it,  and  begged  that  be  might  be  consulted  in  t«he  execution, 
lest  anj  mifttalce  should  be  committed.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
not  a  single  person  had  availed  himself  of  the  ofier.  If  this 
occurs  when  the  inventor  jm  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  his 
department  in  Europe,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  when  the 
proponnder  of  a  novelty  is^  as  usually  happens,  unknown  ?  Apeit, 
tlierefors^  fipom  the  msinifest  justice  of  allowing  a  man  to  have  a 
property  in  what  he  himsctf  prodoeea,  it  is  expedient,  for  the 
sake  of  the  public,  that  in  the  first  instance  an  invention  should 
be  under  charge  of  some  one  who  is  interested  in  pteventing  it 
from  being  smothered  at  its  birth.  The  protection  which  is 
conferred  by  the  patent  is  not  only  the  cause,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  of  an  invention  being  made,  but  it  is  positively  the 
cause  why  the  invention  is  received.  Thus  largely  is  the  public 
benefited  by  a  system  which  on  a  superficial  glance  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  lor  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  inventor,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  world* 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  reported  cases,  that  of  Josiab 
Heath,  is  another  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  putents  in  pro- 
mulgating discoveries  which  would  otherwise  remain  hidden  in 
comers.  Heath  took  out  a  patent  in  1889  for  improving  the  manu- 
facture of  cast<*stee!,  by  using  the  so  called  carburet  of  manganese 
and  carbon  in  proper  proportioiis.  It  appears  tvdm  the  evidence 
men  before  the  Privy  Council  by  an  eminent  Sheffield  steel^manu- 
facturer,  that  in  1839  sbcar^steel  was  sold  at  from  50/.  to  70/.  per 
ton,  and  could  only  be  made  from  high-priced  Russian  or  Swedish 
iron,  costing  from  20f.  to  30/.  per  ton.  Welding  cast-steel,  a  still 
dearer  pxtxluct,  was  sold  at  from  70/.  to  80/.  per  ton,  and  was 
too  expensive  to  be  employed  in  the  Sheffield  trade*  When  Mr. 
Heatli  had  taught  the  makers  of  steel  how  to  Use  bis  process, 
the  same  kind  of  steel  was  made  from  English  iron  worth  about 
lOf.  per  ton,  and  could  be  had  for  from  20/.  to  80/.  per  ton.  The 
result  was  a  saving  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  manufacture,  and 
English  iron  was  rendered  available,  where  before  iron  imported 
bom  abroad  could  alone  be  used.  There  was,  therefore,  a  two- 
fold national  advantage — an  economy  wae  effected  in  English 
manufactures,  and  an  English  minentl  product  was  employed  in 
the  place  of  foreign  oi^."*  To  quote  the  words  of  the  learned 
gentleman!  who  reported  the  case  :— 

*Mr.  Heath  was  the  author  of  an  invention  con&rrtng  commercial 

•  See  Webster's  Reports  on  Pste&t  Cssefl,  rrf.  11.,  Heai9k  r.  Uinritt  j  Heafh  v. 
Staitk ;  ako  printed  Osse  of  Jortsli  Heath, 
t  Printed  Cow  of  Jonah  Heath:  T.  Webster,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  barrister-at-law,  p.  6. 
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profits  to  be  reckoned,  bj  milUoiw ;  he  described  [in  his  spedflcation]  the 
invention  in  one  set  of  terms  according  to  the  best  of  hjs  knowledge  at 
the  time.  The  manufacturers  adopted  a  process  chemically  equivident, 
the  same  in  effect  and  result,  but  admitting  of  being  described  in  some- 
what difierent  terms,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  in  the  use  of  the  known 
chemical  elements  of  the  substance,  instead  of  the  substance  itself.  The 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  these  elements,  instead  of  the  substance,  was 
.  con&municated  by  Mr.  Heath  to  the  manufacturers  within  a  few  months 
after  the  date  of  his  patent,  and  while  the  invention,  so  to  speak,  was 
on  its  trial  for  adoption  by  the  manufiicturers.  Its  immediate  adoption, 
under  the  advice  and  direction  of  Mr.  Heath  and  his  agent,  followed  on 
the  first  experiments,  and  showed  a  saving  of  from  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  steel.  The  royalty  demanded  by  Mr.  Heath 
was  about  one-fifUeth  or  two  per  cent,  on  such  saving*  The  payment  of 
this  or  of  any  sum  to  Mr.  Heath  was  refused  by  a  section  of  the  steel- 
manufacturers,  who,  relying  on  the  refined  distinction  just  adverted  to, 
created  out  of  their  savings  a  common  fund  wherewith  to  contest  his 
rights — the  expense  of  the  fifteen  years'  litigation  falling  wholly  upon 
himself,  fighting  single-handed  against  a  common  purse,  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  wealth  which  he  had  created.' 

In  the  course  of  these  long  legal  contests  a  verdict  given  in 
Mr.  Heath's  favour  was  set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
whose  decision  was  overruled  by  a  still  higher  G>ttrt,  the  Coart 
of  Error,  whose  judgment  was  in  turn  reversed  by  the  highest 
G)urt  of  the  land,  the  House  of  Lords.  This  final  decision  was 
adverse  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  twelve  Judges 
wI)o  were  called  in  to  assist  in  hearing  the  appeal.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Heath  died  before  the  litigation  had  ended  will  perhaps 
create  no  surprise.  His  widow  was  heard  by  petition  before 
the  Privy  Council  Feb.  1,  1853;  and  though  the  old  oppo- 
nents tried  again  to  unpeach  the  validity  of  the  patent  for  want 
of  novelty,  an  extension  of  the  patent  for  seven  years  was  ob- 
tained. The  petition  of  the  widow  stated  that  the  legal  proceed- 
ings had  subjected  her  husband  to  great  expense  with  barely  any 
return,  and  to  an  anxiety  which  had  shortened  his  life.  He  had 
only  received  lOOZ.  or  200/.  for  the  use  of  an  invention  by  which 
Shefiield  alone  had  realised  millions. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  statement  has  yet  to  be 
made.  In  August,  1853,  Mrs.  Heath  brought  an  action  against 
an  infringer.  It  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Erie,  and  theUjfor 
the  first  time^  credible  evidence  was  given  that  the  invention  was 
not  new  at  the  date  of  the  patent  in  1839.  Several  steel-manu- 
facturers were  called  as  witnesses,  two  of  whom,  father  and  son, 
stated  that  they  had  employed  the  process  in  their  extensive  business 
in  Derbyshire  as  early  as  1824;  the  son  averred  that  it  was  • 
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secret  every  one  knew.*  Yet,  this  most  profitable  discovery, 
used  commonly  in  the  Derbyshire  steel-works — a  secret  every 
one  there  knew — remained  unpropagated,  and  did  not  cross  the 
neighbouring  borders  of  Yorkshire  until  1839.  Then,  it  was 
made  known  by  Mr.  Heath,  because,  having  taken  out  a  patent 
for  what  he  no  doubt  independently  discovered,  it  became  his 
interest  to  take  great  trouble  in  teaching  the  men  of  Sheffield 
how  to  apply  it,  and  to  overcome  the  inevitable  opposition  of 
prejudice.  If  Mr.  Heath  had  not  patented  his  discovery,  it 
seems  clear  that  Sheffield  would  never  have  heard  of  the  good 
things  that  had  for  years  and  years  been  done  in  Derbyshire. 
It  most  be  confessed  that  the  witness  who  swore  that  he  had 
made  steel  by  Heath's  process  since  1824,  also  swore  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  Heath's  patent  until  1850 1  and  yet  the  hot 
contest  that  had  been  going  on  between  all  Sheffield  and  the 
poor  patentee  for  ten  years  ought  to  have  made  some  noise  in 
the  steel  world.  In  the  circumstance  of  litigation  this  case  is  no 
exceptional  example  of  the  hardships  which  are  undergone  by 
patentees,  though  some  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  successful 
in  the  end.     It  is  never,  however,  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

The  position  of  patentees,  with  regard  to  the  means  of  protect* 
ing  their  rights,  unfortunately  still  remains  as  it  was  under  the  old 
law,  and  it  would  be  well  for  them  if  improvements  could  be  intro- 
duced into  that  branch  of  the  system  as  beneficial  as  those  which 
have  been  effected  in  the  method  of  obtaining  the  grant  itself. 
Under  the  old  law,  as  we  have  seen,  the  applicant  for  letters 
patent  was  compelled  to  pay  black  mail  in  numerous  distinct 
offices,  at  a  cost  of  between  300/.  and  400/.  in  fees,  and  often  as 
much  more  in  incidental  expenses.  Under  the  new  law  he  has 
merely  to  deposit  his  application  in  the  Qreat  Seal  Office  in 
Chancery-Lane,  and  for  the  payment  of  5/.  he  obtains,  if  his  papers 
are  drawn  up  with  clearness,  a  provisional  protection  of  his  project 
for  six  months.  This  is  a  great  boon  to  the  poor  inventor,  who, 
by  scraping  together  a  hundred  shillings,  is  able  to  acquire  a 
property  in  his  invention  for  at  least  half  a  year,  which  gives  him 
time  to  test  and  complete  his  work,  without  fear  of  its  being 
filched  from  him.  He  need  no  longer  place  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  rich  patron  to  whom  he  may  be  forced  to  apply.  He 
possesses  a  recognized  property,  and  can  treat  on  fairer  terms  with 
the  capitalist  who  may  be  willing  to  advance  him  funds. 

Provided  the  scheme  steers  clear  of  the  claims  of  prior 
patentees  who  might  otherwise  oppose  the  demand,  letters  patent 
are  granted  any  time  during  the  term  of  the  provisional  protec- 

*  Heath  v.  Smith,  WelMter^s  Patent  Cases,  vol.  ii.,  p.  264. 
Vol.  105.— iVa.  209.  l  tion, 
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tlon,  on  payment  of  20^  They  confer  the  usual  rights  for  fourteen 
years,  except  that  the  patent  will  become  void  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  unless  a  50/.  fee  be  paid ;  and  again  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  unless  a  further  fee  of  100/.  he  paid.  These  periodical 
disbursements  need  not  of  course  be  made  unless  the  patent 
should  prove  of  sufficient  value,  and  thus  patents  that  are 
worthless  are  cleared  away,  and  leave  the  field  open  to  further 
invention. 

Besides  enabling  the  inventor  to  obtain  easily  and  cheaply 
a  legal  title  to  his  own  invention,  the  Patent  Law  Amendment 
Act  empowered  the  Commissioners  to  reorganise  the  office  branch 
of  this  department  The  instructions  are  not  very  distinct  or 
comprehensive,  but  they  have  been  applied  in  a  manner  which 
shows  bow  much  may  be  done  when  the  authorities  take  an 
enlarged  view  of  their  duties,  instead  of  dronishly  allowing  the 
machinery  of  their  department  to  grind  along  in  the  grooves  of 
routine.  Yearly  reports  are  published  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  that  for  1853  gives  an  account  of  the  eiSects  of  the  improved 
system : — ► 

*  The  number  of  applications  for  provisional  protection  recorded 
within  the  fifteen  months  from  the  1st  October,  1852,  to  the  31st 
December,  1853,  was  4256  ;  the  number  of  patents  passed  thereon,  all 
having  become  due  on  the  dOth  June  last,  was  3099  ;  and  the  number 
of  applications  lapsed  or  forfeited,  the  applicants  having  neglected  to 
proceed  for  their  patents  within  the  six  months  of  provisional  protec- 
tion, was  1157. 

'  The  number  of  applications  recorded  within  the  first  three  months 
of  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  1211. 

'  The  number  of  applications  recorded  within  the  year  1853  was 
3045.' 

The  large  compar&tive  demand  for  patents  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  new  system,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  in- 
ventions had  been  purposely  held  back.  The  returns  of  the 
applications  from  different  counties,  from  October,  1852,  to  De- 
cember, 1853,  inclusive,  are  highly  significant : — 
From —  From  the  towns  of— 

Lancashire     ..      ..     542  Manchester    ..      ..     246 

Yorkshire       ..      ..     256  Birmingham  ..      ..     213 

Warwickshire        ..     236  Glasgow         ..      ..      109 

Dorsetshire     ..       ..         2  Bristol 25 

Cambridgeshire     ..  1  Chester 7 

Huntingdonshire    ,.         5  Exeter    ....      ..  2 

It  would  seem  that  the  number  of  patents  granted  is  a  fair 
test  of  the  manufacturing  activity  not  only  of  districts,  but  of 
nations.     England,  France,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
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grant  the  largest  number,  while  Austria,  Russia,  and  Spain  grant 
the  least  in  proportion  to  their  population.  This  will  appear 
from  the  following  Table  of  the  Patents  granted  in  four  of  these 
Goantries  during  the  year  1857 : — 

GreatBritain  ..  27,511,447  2115  1  iu        13,007 

United  States  .,  23,191,918  2910  1  in          7,935 

Austria       ..  ..  36,514,466  724  1  in        50,434 

Russia         ..  ..  69,660,146  24  1  in  2,902,606 

A  comparison  of  the  applications  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Free  and  Slave  States  of  America,  further  strengthens  the 
coBclusion  that  patents  and  progress  go  hs^nd-in-hand. 

Number  of  Patents         Proportion  of  Patent^ 
granted  in  1857.  to  Popalation. 

^(awichiisetts         .*      ..  421  1  to    2y^^2 

Pennsylvania '314  1  to    7,362 

Oliio        235  1  to    8,427 

Virginia          58  J  to  24,511 

North  Carolina       ..      ..  14  1  to  62,064 

South  Carolina       ..      ..  12  1  to  55,708 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Commissioners  were  directed  towards 
vivifying  the  stores  of  information  entombed  in  chapels  or  crammed 
to  suffocation  in  the  Petty  Bag,  by  introducing  the  printing 
press.  This  was  a  startling  innovatioa  Never  since  patent9 
were  first  granted  bad  there  been  any  attempt  to  give  publicity 
to  their  mouldering  rolls.  Even  a  pencil  note  by  a  visitor  was 
a  transgression  of  the  rules.  If  memorandums  had  been  permitted 
to  be  made  fewer  office  copies  of  the  documents  would  have  been 
required,  and  these  were  paid  for  by  the  letter,  and  co^t  spores 
of  pounds,  where  now  they  may  be  purchased  for  half  so  many 
pence.    The  Commissioners  began  by  printing  the  new  patents : — 

*  All  the  specifications,'  says  the  Report  of  1853,  *  filed  in  the  office 
from  October  Ist,  1852,  to  30th  June,  1853,  3099  in  number,  have 
been  printed  and  published,  together  with  lithographed  outline  copies 
of  the  drawings  accompanying  the  same,  and  these  are  sold  to  the 
public  either  separately,  or  in  the  series  for  the  year,  at  the  cost  price  of 
the  printing  and  paper.  The  price  of  a  specification  of  the  average 
length  of  letterpress  and  drawings  is  8^.  Each  specification  is  printed 
and  published  within  three  weeks  of  its  deposit  in  the  office.' 

It  was  in  this  department  that  fears  were  entertained  of  a 
speedy  dead  lock.  It  was  prognosticated  that  no  public  office 
could  continue  to  print  the  great  influx  of  matter  which  might 
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he  expected  constantly  to  increase.     It  would  tax,  it  was  sald^ 
the  utmost  powers  of  the  best  organised  private  establishment^ 

Eushed  on  by  a  commercial  stimulus,  to  execute  such  a  task. 
>ut,  it  seems  that  even  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  Patent 
Office,  thanks  to  the  ability  and  untiring  zeal  of  its  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Woodcroft,  had  not  only  disposed  of  the  current 
work,  but  was  clearing  off  arrears.  It  was  resolved  to  print  every 
patent  that  existed  from  the  earliest  date,  and  by  the  end  of 
1853  this  great  undertaking  was  in  rapid  progress. 

^  The  whole  smes  of  specificatioDs  of  patents  for  reaping-machines, 
and  tl^e  drawings  accompanying  the  same,  from  the  first  enrolled,  4th 
^uly,  1799,  to  the  present  time,  have  been  printed  and  published,  and 
are  sold  at  the  cost  price  of  the  printing  and  paper,  either  separately 
or  altogether,  with  an  appendix,  in  one  volume.  The  appendix,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  "Woodcrofl  from  a  great  variety  of  authorities  and  works, 
d^cribe$  the  instruments  for  reaping  grain  publit^hed  and  in  use  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 

^  Th^  whole  series  of  spe^oatiims  of  patents  for  fire-arms,  cannon, 
sfaot^  shells,  cartridges,'  weapons,  accoutrements,  and  the  macliinery  for 
their  manufitcture,  and  the  drawings  accompanying  the  same,  from  the 
earliest  recorded,  l/5th  May,  1718,  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
printed  and  published  in  liiee  manner.  An  appendix  is  in  preparation 
and  will  shortly  be  published. 

*  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  has  required 
the  publication  of  the  old  specifications  of  patents  for  the  consumption 
of  smoke  in  furnaces,  and  for  the  making  of  drainage  tiles  applicable 
to  sewerage ;  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  has  required  the  publication  of 
the  specif  fictions  of  patents  for  improvements  in  propelling  ships;  these 
three  subjects  are  now  in  preparation.'— iJ^ri  1853,  p.  5. 

The  current  of  invention  steadily  sets  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  urged  by  passing  events,  as  is  proved  by  the  swelling 
number  of  applications  for  patents  which  relate  to  the  engrossing 
subject  of  the  hour.  When  the  war  with  Russia  broke  out,  the 
Patent  Oftice  was  inundated  with  belligerent  projects.  No  less 
than  600  patents  have  been  since  granted  for  military  inventions, 
while  the  total  of  all  that  had  ever  been  granted  before  was 
only  300.  The  first  patent  for  drain-pipes  was  granted  in 
January,  1619,  to  John  Etherington,  for  *a  certain  engine  to 
make  and  cast  all  sort  of  earthen-pipes  for  conveyance  of  water 
in  the  earth.*  For  upwards  of  two  centuries  afterwards  the 
number  of  patents  in  this  department  was  only  16,  while  from 
August,  1830,  to  August,  1855,  the  number  granted  is  104.  Up 
to  1840  only  10  patents  had  been  taken  out  for  manures.  From 
1840  to  1855  there  were  issued  128.  Nothing  can  mark  more 
plainly  the  period  of  agricultural  progress. 

In  consequence  of  this  concentration  of  inventive  ingenuity  on 
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the  special  wants  of  the  day,  it  was  determined  to  classify  the 
huge  piles  of  parchment  rolls,  and  print  in  a  consecutive  series 
the  specifications  which  would  meet  the  particular  inquiries  that 
were  most  pressing  at  the  time.  The  stores  of  the  office  were 
thus  at  once  rendered  available  for  consultation,  whereas,  if  the 
12,977  old  specifications  had  been  published  in  chronological 
order,  there  would  have  been  considerable  delay  before  any  one 
subject  could  be  complete. 

No  time  was  lost  in  printing  the  ample  indexes  made  by  Mr. 
Woodcroft,  and  which  the  Commissioners  were  directed  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  purchase.  These  have  been  found  on  trial 
to  answer  completely  the  purpose  for  which*  they  are  intended. 
They  at  once  make  known  the  contents  of  the  huge  mass  of 
specifications  and  render  all  the  assistance  necessary  to  guide  a 
search  directed  to  any  particular  subject  More  information  may 
thus  be  obtained  gratis  in  a  few  hours  than  could  be  acquired 
under  the  old  system,  at  great  cost,  in  as  many  days.  The  im- 
portance of  these  improvements  is  not  easily  overrated^  The 
first  necessity  to  an  inventor  is  to  ascertain  what  has  been  already 
done,  or  he  may  waste  time  and  money  in  devising  what  has 
been  accomplished  long  before,  and  the  benefit  of  his  ingenuit}' 
will  be  lost  both  to  himself  and  the  public.  Again  and  again 
devices  which  were  the  same  in  all  essential  particulars  were 
patented  by  successive  individuals,  who  were  ignorant  that  they 
bad  been  often  forestalled. 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  Report,  expressed  a  hope  that 
*the  entire  series  of  old  specifications  would  be  printed  by 
the  year  1860 ;  *  but,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  task  was 
accomplished  by  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1858.  It  may 
^ive  some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking  to  mention 
that,  although  they  are  sold  at  a  price  which  gives  no  profit, 
a  complete  set,  with  their  illustrative  drawings,  some  of  which 
are  extremely  beautiful,  costs  10007.  These  volumes  are  a 
record  of  the  folly  and  ignorance  as  well  as  of  the  ingenuity 
of  mankind.  Some  of  the  patents  are  for  objects  which  are 
utterly  insignificant.  One  William  Preddy  patents,  in  1849, 
a  variety  of  inventions  *for  closing  the  pipes  of  watch-keys 
when  not  in  use.'  Other  devices,  or  pretended  devices,  are 
altogether  preposterous.  Lunacy,  as  might  be  expected,  often 
takes  the  turn  of  imaginary  discoveries,  and  half-knowledge 
leads  to  ludicrous  blunders.  M.  Arago  states  that  in  France 
the  spring  is  the  usual  time  for  the  development  of  the  fancies 
of  madmen.  A  number  of  persons  at  that  season  are  seized  with 
such  delusions  as  that  they  have  discovered  perpetual  motion 
and  the  mode  of  squaring  the  circle,  and  sell  everj'thing  they 
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possess  to  take  out  a  patent  for  doing  that  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  cannot  be  done. 

The  Act  of  1852  directed  the  Commissioners  Uo  present 
copies  of  their  publications  to  such  public  libraries  and  museums 
as  they  may  think  fit.'  They  have  been  presented  accordingly 
to  various  institutions  all  over  the  kingdom,  on  condition  of  their 
being  daily  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  free  of  charge. 
*In  their  selection  of  towns  for  this  gift,'  says  the  Report  of 
1856,  '  the  Commissioners  have  been  guided  by  the  number  of 
applications  for  patents  proceeding  from  each.  This  gift  has  in 
most  cases  laid  the  foundation  of  public  free  libmries  where  none 
previously  existed.'  This  has  been  no  barren  gift.  Instead  of 
being  permitted  to  slumber  in  dust,  the  long  array  of  volumes  are 
in  incessant  use.  The  librarian  of  the  Royal  Museum  and 
Library,  Salford,  thus  describes  the  result  in  that  town : — 

*  The  specifications  have  been  in  service  at  the  library  eleven  months, 
and  as  many  as  253  references  per  month  have  been  made.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  who  have  hitherto  consulted  them  are  working 
mechanics,  foremen,  managers,  and  overlookers  of  firms  belonging  to 
this  and  the  neighbouring  districts.  Others  are  inventors  and  patentees 
who  are  anxious  to  examine  the  clams  of  existing  correkxtice  patents  so  as  to 
avoid  infringement  upoh  their  rights ;  and  others,  perhaps  the  smallest 
class,  who  are  interested  in  the  general  progress  of  the  mechanical  aria 
and  of  science,  examine  the  whole  of  the  patents  as  they  are  received 
at  the  library.' 

The  librarian  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  stated  that  the  collection  was  chiefly  consulted 
by  manufacturers  and  the  managers  of  manufactories,  and  were 
sometimes  followed  to  the  binder's  shop.  He  adds  that  the  spe- 
cifications principally  in  request  were  those  which  concerned  the 
manufactures  carried  on  in  the  surrounding  district.  The  same 
was  the  case  at  Kidderminster,  where  the  good  people  mainly 
directed  their  studies  to  the  class  of  inventions  which  applied  to 
machinery  and  looms  for  manufacturing  carpets.  At  the  Mary- 
lebone  Free  Library  the  majority  of  the  patent  students  are 
Workmen,  and  the  number  of  monthly  issues  is  about  500. 
There  the  contrivances  which  relate  to  steam-engines  in  some 
form  or  other  aie  most  in  request,  and  it  is  to  this  department  of 
industry  that  the  bulk  of  intelligent  London  mechanics  belong. 
The  immense  majority  of  inventions  have  been  generated  in 
towns,  and  generally  apply  to  the  local  manufactures  of  the 
respective  places  from  which  they  spring.  The  study  of  the 
annals  of  past  discoveries  will  both  add  a  new  stimulus  to 
useful  exertion,  and  will  assist  in  checking  wild  or  bairen 
schemes.    In  these  matters  idea  begets  idea,  and  the  invention  <i€ 
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yesterday  gives  birth  to  the  invention  of  to-morrow.  Complete 
sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Commissioners  have  been  offered 
to  onr  colonies  and  dependencies,  and  twenty*one  have  accepted 
the  gift. 

It  is  not  every  one  that  is  within  reach  of  a  public  library, 
and  the  Commissioners  have  therefore  brought  out  a  series  of 
smaller  works,  of  which  the  purpose  is  thus  described  in  the 
preface : — 

^  The  indexes  to  patents  are  now  so  numerous  and  costly  as  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  number  of  inventors  and  others,  to 
whom  they  have  become  indispensable.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  short 
abstracts  of  the  specifications  under  each  head  of  invention  have  been 
prepared,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  at  once  a  clironologtcal  subject 
matter,  reference,  and  alphabetical  index  to  the  class  to  which  they 
relate.' 

These  *  handy  books '  contain  information  in  its  most  con- 
densed and  accessible  form.  By  looking  through  the  contents 
of  any  one  of  the  series  the  whole  subject  to  which  it  relates  is 
spreskd  open  before  the  reader,  who  can  lay  his  finger  on  the 
exact  spot  where  he  is  to  sink  his  shaft  and  open  his  mine. 
If  fuller  information  is  desired,  he  is  referred  to  the  original 
specifications  and  the  drawings  describing  the  invention.  The 
list  of  the  abridgments  already  published  or  in  the  press  comprises 
drain-tiles  and  pipes ;  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel ;  manure ; 
sewing  and  embroidery  ;  marine  propulsion ;  preservation  of  food  ; 
aids  to  locomotion ;  steam  culture ;  printing  calicoes  and  woven 
hbAcB ;  typographic,  lithographic,  and  plate  printing ;  combus- 
tion of  fuel ;  watches,  clocks,  and  other  timekeepers ;  manufac- 
ture of  paper;  fire-arms  and  other  weapons,  ammunition  and 
accoutrements,  and  steam-engines.  Many  of  these  little  volumes, 
the  whole  of  which  cost  only  a  few  shillings,  contain  introduc- 
tions full  of  curious  information,  the  result  of  laborious  research. 
Tke  respective  inventions  are  there  considered  with  relation  to 
their  early  history,  their  gradual  progress,  and  the  sudden  im- 
pulse given  to  them  by  special  circumstances. 

The  Act  of  1852  directs  that  *  true  copies  of  the  specifica- 
tions foe  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioners,'  and  that  *  the  indexes  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
in  such  place  or  places  as  the  Commissioners  shall  appoint,  sub- 
ject to  their  regulations.'  It  is  obvious  that  these  specifications 
and  indexes  would  most  advantageously  be  ^  open  to  the  public ' 
in  connexion  with  a  good  library  of  works  upon  kindred  sub- 
jects, though  the  Act  is  silent  about  it.  Tliis  want  has  been 
sopplieil. 
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'  The  free  public  library/  says  the  Report  of  1856,  ^  established  in 
the  Patent  Office  has  been  numerously  attended  during  the  past  year 
by  professional  men,  by  the  agents  of  foreign  and  provincial  inventors, 
and  by  practical  mechanics  and  operatives.  In  addition  to  the  indis- 
pensable books  of  reference  lent  to  the  library  by  Mr.  Woodcroft,  a 
valuable  collection  of  works  on  science  and  art,  the  property  of  the 
late  Mr.  Prosser  of  Birmingham,  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  the 
system  of  interchange  initiated  ))y  the  Commissioners  has  already  led 
to  numerous  gifts  of  official  and  scientific  publications  from  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  states.' 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  G)nimi8sioners  would  secure  the 
entire  library  for  the  public ;  for  if  at  any  time  the  portion  stated 
in  the  extract  to  be  lent  should  be  withdrawn,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  together  so  complete  a  collection  again.  In  addition 
to  the  library,  a  large  collection  of  models  has  been  formed, 
and  is  placed  for  the  present  by  the  Commissioners  in  the 
Museum  at  South  Kensington.  Their  proper  home,  however, 
is  the  Patent  Office  itself. 

The  Great  Seal  Patent  Office  has  opened  relations  with  nearly 
all  the  governments  in  the  world;  for  it  was  of  obvious  im- 
portance that  English  inventors  should  know  what  was  done 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

*  America  transmits  to  the  Commissioners  a  weekly  list  of  all  patents 
granted  in  the  States — France  permits  an  agent  of  the  Commissioners 
to  take  a  copy  from  the  official  register  once  each  week — Prussia 
transmits  a  list  of  grants  and  annulments  of  patents  every  fortnight — 
Sardinia  forwards  a  similar  list  once  in  three  months  ;  and  from  other 
states  where  patents  are  few  an  annual  list  is  presented  to  the  Com- 
missioners.' 

The  information  thus  gathered  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
civilised  world  is  presented  to  the  public  in  the  ^  Journal  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Patents/  which  is  published  twice  a  week. 
Along  with  the  lists  of  the  inventions  patented  at  home  or 
abroad,  very  valuable  explanatory  notices  are  occasionally  given  ; 
and  these  might  be  advantageously  extended.  The  combined 
result  of  these  changes  is  to  put  the  inventor  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  from  what  he  occupied  before*  All  the  informa- 
tion he  can  desire  is  spread  open  before  him :  he  learns  what  to 
do,  and  what  to  leave  undone ;  and  t)eing  placed  at  once  upon 
the  boundary  line  of  discovery,  he  can  go  forward  with  con- 
fidence and  effect,  and  make  fresh  conquests  for  art  and  science. 

These  changes  have  required  a  large  expenditure,  but  the  re- 
venues derived  from  the  fees  for  patents  have  been  ample  for  the 
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pQqK>se.  While  the  expense  of  printing  the  back  specifications, 
and  in  providing  compensation  for  the  holders  of  abolished  offices, 
has  in  a  great  degree  ceased,  the  income  has  not  yet  reached  its 
maximum,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  Table : — 


Number 

of  Appli- 

catkmM  for 

Pttteats. 


Number      5°f?S5f 
of  Letter,   ^^ij^* 


Nomber 
of  Patents 
which  pay 
^rd  year 
FeeXjO. 


Total 
Aonual 
Receipts. 


Total 
Annual 
Expendi- 
ture. 


Apparent 
Surplus. 


Oct  to  Dec) 

1852  and} 

1853  ..      I 
1854 
ltj55 
1856 
1857 


4256 

2764 
2958 
3106 
3200 


3099 

1157 

1876 

888 

3044 

914 

2094 

1012 

2028 

1172 

319 

616 
510 


72,911 

53,865 
74.818 
92,476 
85,351 


47>690 

63,504 
51,742 
65,762 

77,749 


£. 

25,312 

/  deficit 

\  9,639 

23,076 

26,714 

7,602 


£879,421  '306,956 

I  I 


Total  apparent  snrpliu,  deductiDg  deficit  of  1854 
Stamp-daty  paid       

ATailable  snrplus 


73,065 

67,060 

6,005 


The  returns  for  the  year  1857  show  the  effect  of  the  general 
commercial  depression  of  the  country  in  that  year.  Though  the 
number  of  applications  increased,  the  ratio  of  increase  fell  off; 
and  the  proportion  not  proceeded  with  was  unusually  numerous. 
This  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  inventors  to 
find  the  20/.  which  had  to  be  laid  down  for  the  patent  when  the 
provisional  six  months  had  expired.  For  a  similar  reason  the 
proportion  of  patents  on  which  the  third  year's  fee  of  50/.  was 
paid  was  less  than  what  had  been  expected  from  the  former 
average.  The  income,  which  in  the  preceding  year  amounted 
to  92,476/.,  fell  in  consequence  in  the  year  1857  to  85,351/. 

The  deduction  which  appears  in  the  account  for  stamp  duty 
requires  explanation.  In  the  year  1856  the  clerk  of  the  Com- 
missioners made  the  discovery  that  he  must  strike  off  a  large  sum 
from  the  surplus  of  the  previous  years,  for  the  forgotten  item  of 
stamp  duties.  This  at  once  reduced  a  balance  of  38,748/.  to 
3648/.     The  duties  paid  were — 

For  the  years  ending  1853,  1854, 1855  ..  £35,100 

For  the  year  ending   1856       16,685 

„  1857       15,275 

Total      £67,060 

Atax 
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A  tax  therefore  amounting  to  the  sum  of  67,000/,  bas  been 
levied  on  invention  within  these  five  years.  This  is  a  great 
grievance.  In  1856  a  committee  was  formed  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  with  the  view,  among  other  objects,  of  procuring  the  aboli- 
tion of  so  impolitic  an  impost.  Lord  Stanley,  who  presided 
over  the  committee,  published  a  pamphlet  in  1856,  in  which 
he  delivers  an  emphatic  opinion  against  the  present  system  : — 

*  Equally  indisputable,'  he  says,  •  is  it  that  the  taxing  of  inventions  is 
an  expedient  never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1852,  and 
unjustifiable  even  in  tbe  utmost  pressure  of  financial  distress.  The 
latter  point,  indeed,  requires  no  argument.  It  is  to  superiority  of 
mechanical  skill  that  we  owe,  in  great  me&sure,  the  position  of  England 
among  nations ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  leading  discoveries,  of 
our  own  and  past  times,  have  been  made  by  men  whose  command  of 
capital  was  small,  and  to  whom  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  fees 
payable  on  the  patents  they  took  out  was  a  matter  of  importance. 
One  discovery  checked^  or  even  retarded^  by  exorbitant  imposts,  may  cause  a 
greater  diminution  of  wealth,  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  the  nation^  than 
can  he  compensated  by  tenfdd  the  gain  actually  netted  by  the  Treasury.  The 
worst  censure  that  can  be  pronounced  on  a  tax  is  that  it  should  be 
wasteful — that  for  every  5L  brought  into  the  Exchequer  it  should 
cause  the  loss  of  10?.' 

The  tax  will  shortly  amount  to  upwards  of  20,000/.  per  annum. 
It  is  true  that  a  surplus  still  exists.     But  the  inventor  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it.     The  falling  oif  in  the  number  of  patents 
taken  out  in   1857,  from  inability  to  pay  the  fees,  is  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Lord  Stanley's  observation,  that  discoveries  are  made 
by  men  of  small  capital,  and  shows  how  great  is  the  check  which 
an  impost  puts  upon  improvement.     In  the  meanwhile  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  accumulation  should  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building.     The  small  room  which  serves  for  the  Library 
is  completely  choked.     There  is  no  place  in  which  to  exhibit  tbe 
models.     The  warehouses  are  filled  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 
with  the  published  specifications.     It  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
visitor  can  squeeze  into  these  confined  and  dingy  offices,  which, 
inconvenient  and  comfortless  at  present,  will  in  another  year  or 
two  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  their  purpose.     To  provide  an 
edifice  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  grand  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing nation  like  ours  ought  to  present  no  difficulties.     But 
a  more  arduous  and  most  pressing  need  is  to  devise  some  less 
costly  and  more  certain  mode  of  protecting  the  rights  of  patentees. 
A  number  of  rogues  are  always  hovering  about  the  Paten t-Office, 
like  thievish  magpies,  with  a  view  to  pounce  upon  any  promising 
specification,  and  discover,  if  possible,  some  discreditable  eva- 
sion 
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sion  bj  which  to  rob  the  inventor  of  his  rights.  How  few  ^per- 
sons would  be  able  like  Mr.  Muntz  to  devote  8000f.  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  property  !  How  many,  if  they  were  to  venture  per- 
haps their  all,  would  like  Mr.  Heath  surrender  their  life  in  the 
straggle  I  In  short,  it  behoves  the  Legislature  to  consider  if  it 
.cannot  do  more  for  the  men  who  do  so  much  for  their  country. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Report  of  tfie  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Regulations  affecting  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Army^  the  Organizaiion  of  Military  Hospitals^  and  the  Treat-^ 
ment  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded ;  with  Evidence  and  Appendix, 
London.     1857. 

2.  The  Formation^  Discipline,  and  Economy  of  Armies,  By 
Robert  Jackson,  M.D,,  Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals. 
London,  1845. 

3.  The  Iirfluence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  Constitutions^ 
including  Practical  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment 
of  the  Diseases  of  Europeans  on  their  Return  from  Tropical 
Climates.     By  James  Ranald  Martin,  F.R.S.     London,  1856. 

4.  The  British  Army  in  India :  its  Preservation  by  an  appropriate 
Clothing^  Housing^  Locating^  Recreative  Employment,^  and 
Hopeful  Encouragement  of  the  Troops ;  with  an  Appendix  on 
India.     By  Julius  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.     London,  1858. 

5.  T/ie  Art  of  Travel^  or  Shifts  and  Contrivances  available  in 
Wild  Countries,  By  Francis  Galton,  F.R.G.S.  London, 
1856. 

IF  the  question  had  been  asked  a  short  time  since  what  body 
of  men  presented  the  most  healthy  lives  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  the  reply  might  reasonably  have  been  her  Majesty's 
Foot-Guards.  Recruited,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  principally 
from  among  the  agricultural  population,  submitted  to  the  critical 
examination  of  the  inspecting  surgeon,  tried  in  wind  and  limb 
and  tested  at  every  point,  the  would-be  soldier  must  be  proved 
an  athlete,  or  renounce  for  ever  the  hope  of  wearing  her  Ma- 
jesty's uniform.  Absorbed  into  the  picked  corps  of  the  army ; 
quartered  either  in  metropolitan  barracks  or  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  the  palace  of  the  Sovereign ;  clothed,  fed,  housed,  and 
tended  in  sickness  by  the  State ;  and  only  in  the  face  of  great 
emergencies  required  to  brave  the  dangers  of  foreign  service  ;  the 
weak  and  incapable  instantly  weeded  out  from  the  ranks, — ^his 
does  indeed  seem  to  be  a  select  life,  with  which  no  other 
among  the  labouring  classes  would  appear  to  be  comparable. 
As  we  see  him  on  parade  in  all  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  war^ 

we 
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we  view  him  with  pride  as  worthy  of  that  noble  band  -that  swept 
irresistibly  before  it  the  eagles  of  France,  and,  single-handed,  at 
Inkermann,  long  kept  the  foe  at  bay,  and  saved  two  armies  from 
destruction.  Yet  take  the  unhealthiest  trades  in  England — ^the 
pallid  tailor,  as  he  sits  at  his  board,  or  the  miner  who  lives  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth — and  it  will  be  found  that  the  percentage^ 
of  deaths  in  their  ranks  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  those  of 
the  magnificent  Guards,  pipeclayed  and  polished  up  to  meet 
the  eytf  of  princes,  but,  alasl  often  little  better  than  whited 
sepulchres.  Such  is  the  fact  elicited  by  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  regulations  affecting  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  army.  If  the  *  most  favoured  *  regiments 
furnish  these  disastrous  results,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
condition  of  the  rank  and  file,  who  take  their  turn  in  all  climates, 
must  be  much  worse ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
number  per  thousand  who  die  every  year  among  the  army  at 
home  and  among  the  male  civilians  of  England  and  Wales  at 
army  ages : — 

Household  cavalry         ll'O 

Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons    ..      ..  13' 3 

Foot  Guards 20-4 

Infantry  of  the  line        18-7 

Population  of  England  and  Wales,  at  army  ages  : — 

Town  and  country  population       ..  9' 2 

Country  alone        7*7 

One  of  the  unhealthiest  towns  at  army  ages : — 

Manchester 12*4 

According  to  Mr.  Neison's  calculation,  the  mortality  of  the 
Household  Cavalry  is  1|,  Dragoons,  &c.,  2^,  Line  2^,  and 
Guards  3^  times  as  great  as  the  mortality  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  who  are  members  of  friendly  societies.  Well  may  the 
Commissioners,  contemplating  these  returns,  remark — 

'  That  in  war  men  should  die  from  exposure,  from  fatigue,  from 
insufficient  supplies,  is  intelligible ;  or  that  the  occupation  of  a  town  of 
30,000  inhabitants  by  an  army  of  30,000  men,  without  any  sanitary 
precaution,  suddenly  doubling  the  population  to  the  area,  and  thereby 
halving  the  proportion  of  every  accommodation,  supplies,  water,  drainage 
sewerage,  &c.  &c.,  should  engender  disease,  is  readily  understood  ;  but 
the  problem  submitted  to  us  is  to  find  the  causes  of  a  mortality  more 
than  double  that  of  civil  life  among  60,000  men,  scattered,  in  numbers 
seldom  exceeding  a  thousand  in  one  place,  among  a  population  a£ 
28,000,000,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  in  a  country  which  is  not  only 

the 
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the  healthiest,  but  which  possesses  the  greatest  &cility  of  communica- 
tion and  the  greatest  abundance  of  supply  in  Europe.' 

In  endeavouring  to  solve  this  extraordinary  problem,  the  first 
question  naturally  asked  is,  Why  the  foot  soldiers  suffer  a  rate  of 
mortality  so  much  higher  than  the  cavalry?  They  are  recruited 
pretty  much  from  the  same  source,  and  breathe  apparently  pretty 
much  the  same  atmosphere  ;  yet  we  find  that  the  Foot  Guards 
perish  at  nearly  double  the  rate  of  the  Life  Guards.  The 
causes  of  this  difference  are  mainly,  overcrowding  and  the  want 
of  due  exercise  and  employment.  The  chief  diseases  of  the 
soldier  are  fever  and  consumption  ;  the  latter,  or  '  the  English 
Death,'  as  it  is  but  too  aptly  termed,  being  the  chief  destroyer. 
The  deaths  by  pulmonary  disease  amount  in  the  cavalry  to  7*3 
per  thousand,  in  the  infantry  of  the  line  to  10*2,  and  in  the 
Guards  to  13*8 ;  whilst  of  the  entire  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  in  the  army,  diseases  of  the  lungs  constitute  in  the 
cavalry  53'9  per  cent,  in  the  infantry  of  the  line  57*277  per  cent, 
and  in  the  Foot  Guards  67*683  per  cent.  We  are  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  that  some  portion  of  this  extraordinary  mortality  from 
pulmonary  disease  may  be  owing  to  the  atmosphere  of  pipe- 
clay in  which  the  Foot  Guards,  and  indeed  the  Horse  Guards  in 
a  minor  degree,  live.  In  1853,  the  year  in  which  the  mortality 
tables  were  made  up,  the  former  pipe-clayed  their  white  trousers 
and  fatigue  jackets  as  well  as  their  belts.  Thus  the  fine  dust 
must  have  been  for  ever  entering  their  lungs,  and  Mr.  Simon,  in 
his  recent  Report  affecting  the  health  of  special  occupations, 
expressly  states  that  the  workers  in  potteries  are  among  the  most 
unheal ttiy  artisans,  in  consequence  of  the  clay-dust  they  are 
constantly  inhaling  in  the  course  of  their  daily  work  affecting 
their  respiratory  organs. 

It  would  appear  that  overcrowding  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
disparity  of  the  death-rate  between  the  two  classes  of  Guards. 
If  we  compare  the  extremes,  we  find  that,  whilst  the  Foot- 
Guards  quartered  in  Portman  Street  barracks  have  only  331  cubic 
feet  of  air  allotted  to  each  man,  the  Horse-Guards  at  the  Hyde 
Park  barracks  have  572  cubic  feet ;  and  if  we  take  the  whole 
force  of  Foot  and  Horse  Guards,  we  find  that  in  London  the 
latter  have  the  advantage  of  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth 
more  air  in  their  barracks.  But  there  is  another  and  very  im- 
portant difference  in  favour  of  the  Horse  Guard :  his  exercise 
is  on  the  whole  more  varied  than  that  of  the  Foot  Guard.  In 
the  infantry,  the  drill  only  exercises  the  lower  limbs  and  fixes 
the  chest  in  one  position ;  the  grooming  of  a  horse  brings  nearly 
every  muscle  into  play,  which  tends  to  open  and  expand  the 
chest      The   broadsword    exercise    has  the  like   effect      This 
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diversity  in  the  dailj  duties  and  in  tbe  amount  of  air  they  have 
to  breathe,  explains,  we  believe,  the  great  discrepancy  between 
the  deaths  from  consumption  of  the  two  classes  of  Guards.  The 
reason  for  the  increased  mortality  of  the  Dragoon  regiments  over 
that  of  the  Life  Guards  is  not  so  easy  to  discover.  As  regards 
the  Line  regiments,  being  quartered  mostly  in  country  localities, 
they  breathe  qn  the  whole  a  better  atmosphere  and  have  more 
exercise  than  the  Foot  Guards.  That  this  is  the  reason  of  their 
lower  rate  of  mortality  would  appear  from  the  fact,  that  while 
the  Guards  were  campaigning  in  Canada  during  the  rebellion, 
enjoying  the  same  pure  air  as  the  Line,  and  undergoing  pre- 
cisely the  same  fatigue  and  exposure,  their  relative  rate  of  fnor- 
tality  was  reversed,  and  the  Foot  Guards  proved  the  more 
healthy  of  the  two.  The  latter  portion  of  the  Crimean  campaign 
showed  the  same  result. 

When  the  high  rate  of  mortality  was  first  made  known 
in  the  '  Times,'  military  authorities  imputed  it  chiefly  to  the 
destructive  nature  of  the  night  duties.  The  evidence  given 
before  the  Commissioners,  however,  entirely  negatives  this 
explanation.  There  are  three  classes  of  men  whose  night  duties 
are  more  severe  than  those  of  the  Foot  Guards — firemen,  the 
police,  and  sailors ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  all  three  enjoy  a  high 
state  of  health.  The  London  fireman  undergoes,  perhaps,  more 
wear  and  tear  than  the  rest.  His  duties  call  him  sometimes  to 
several  fires  in  a  night,  {^nd  whfn  not  out  he  is  waiting  ip  readiness. 
Whilst  on  service  he  is  liable  to  g^reat  varieties  of  temperature, 
and  to  a  good  deal  of  wet;  one  minute  he  is  scorching  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  the  next  half-drowned  by  the  water. 
Nevertheless,  he  suffers  a  mortality  of  only  seven  per  thousand. 
The  metropolitan  police  are  on  duty  ten  consecutive  hours  in 
all  weather,  yet  their  mortality  is  less  than  nine  per  thousand. 
The  comparison  between  them  and  the  Foot  Guards  is  the  closest 
that  could  be  made,  as  the  unmarried  men  all  live  in  section* 
houses  (or  barracks),  are  clothed  in  a  uniform,  and  fed  in 
messes.  Yet  the  mortality  is  just  half  that  of  the  line  regi- 
ments, and  less  than  half  the  mortality  of  the  Foot  Guards  I  The 
sailor  on  the  home-station,  who  is  worse  lodged  than  either,  and 
is  subject  to  constant  nightwork  of  a  very  exposed  character, 
shows  a  still  more  favourable  result.  It  is  clear  therefore  that 
the  nightwork  will  not  account  for  the  frightful  inroads  made  by 
disease  in  the  ranks  of  the  soldier.  Nor  need  we  go  much  far- 
ther than  the  barracks  to  know  the  main  causes  of  all  this 
suffering  and  death.  In  London,  as  we  have  said,  no  more  than 
331  cubic  feet  of  air  was  meted  out  to  her  Majesty's  Foot 
Guards,  and  in  Dover  Castle  it  was  reduced  to  147  feet  per  man^ 
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or  less  than  the  quantity  which  brought  about  tbe  jail  fever  which 
Howard  discovered  to  be  raging:  in  the  Cambridge  Town  Bride- 
well in  1774.  The  highest  average  space  allotted  to  each  man 
before  1847  was  447  cubic  feet.  Even  this  amount  of  air  is 
rendered  leas  pure  by  defective  arrangements.  Add  to  which 
the  beds  are  placed  only  one  foot  apart,  in  defiance  of  the  fact 
that  a  man  may  be  suffocated  in  a  crowd  notwithstanding  that 
he  has  all  the  sky  above  him.  The  state  of  the  morning  atmo- 
sphere is  thus  summed  up  by  Serjeant  Brown,  In  answer  to  the 
questions  from  one  of  the  Commissioners : — 

'  Have  you  often  gone  into  the  men's  rooms  in  the  morning  before 
the  windows  were  open  ? — Yes.  In  what  slate  did  you  find  the  at- 
moiiphere  ? — ^In  a  very  thick  and  nasty  state,  especially  if  I  came  in  out 
of  the  air.  If  I  went  in  out  of  my  own  room  sometimeit,  I  could  not 
bear  it  till  I  had  ordered  the  windows  to  be  opened  to  make  a  draught. 
I  have  often  retired  to  the  passage  and  called  to  the  orderly  man  to 
open  the  windows.' 

In  some  cases  the  troops  are  lodged  in  the  basement  of  build- 
ings below  the  natural  level  of  the  soil,  or  in  places  where  the 
storekeepers  object  to  put  their  stores,  in  consequence  of  the 
damage  that  would  result  to  them  from  the  damp.  A  notable 
instance  is  given  in  evidence  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Balfour : — 

'In  1845  the  armoury  was  burnt  down  in  the  Tower,  and  a  new 
barrack  was  erected  on  its  site — certainly  not  before  it  wa^  wanted, 
because  the  accommodation  was  very  bad.  The  barrack  was  finished 
in  the  beginning  of  1849  ;  fever  was  then  prevailing  aniong  the  men, 
and  cholera  threatening.  The  surgeon  applied  to  have  the  new  barracks 
given  over  for  the  use  of  the  men,  and  he  got  two  rooms ;  he  remon- 
strated through  his  commanding  officer  with  the  authorities,  when  he 
was  infbrmed  that  he  could  not  have  more  given  over  to  him,  as  they 
were  full  of  stores — ^blankets,  I  believa  On  suggesting  that  the  stores 
might  be  put  into  the  old  barracks,  he  was  told  that  they  were  a  great 
ded  too  damp  to  put  stores  into,  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  an 
energetic  remoastrance  on  the  part  of  the  commanding  ofl[icer,  which  I 
believe  reached  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  a  Board  of  ofiUcers  was 
ordered  to  assemble,  who  recommended  that  the  troops  should  be  imme- 
diately moved  into  the  new  barracks.' 

Now  and  then  the  crotchet  of  a  colonel  does  a  vast  deal  of 
mischief.  Not  many  years  since  the  cavalry  at  Knightsbridge 
were  condemned  to  drink  the  water  from  the  Serpentine,  a 
reservoir  of  filth,  which  is  now  pronounced  to  be  pestilential  to 
the  neighbourhood.  The  men  objected  to  use  this  diluted  sewage ; 
but  the  commanding-oSicer  had  perfect  faith  in  filters.  Never- 
theless, the  water  persisted  in  smelling  bad,  notwithstanding  it 
looked  clear — a  mystery  the  Colonel's  knowledge  of  chemistry 
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could  not  fathom ;  nor  would  he  give  in  until  a  board  had  been 
called.  The  veterinary  surgeon  now  began  to  complain  that 
the  coats  of  the  horses  were  beginning  to  stare,  and  he  wished 
that  they  should  drink  from  the  improved  supply  which  was 
furnished  to  the  men.  The  Colonel  still  had  faith  in  his  Ser* 
pen  tine  water,  and  maintained  that  the  horses  would  prefer  it  to 
the  purer  stream.  A  bucket  of  each  was  placed  side  by  side  in 
the  barrack-yard,  and  a  horse  was  brought  in,  which  immediately 
settled  the  question  by  refusing  the  dirty  water  and  plunging  its 
muzzle  into  the  clean.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  troops 
stationed  at  the  Tower  were,  in  like  manner,  forced  to  drink 
the  Thames  water,  taken  from  the  most  convenient  which  chanced 
to  be  the  foulest  spot  in  the  whole  river.  A  coarse  filter  did  not 
suffice  to  protect  them  from  the  disease  such  supplies  were  sure 
to  engender. 

They  manage  these  things  better  now  in  civil  life.  In  the 
year  1848  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Working  Classes  opened  their  first  model  lodging-house.  Their 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  for  the  poor  man  was 
much  greater  than  that  settled  three  years  later  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  for  the  soldier.  The  mechanic  and  labourer 
were  allowed  542  cubic  feet ;  the  soldier,  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions,  breathed  no  more  than  from  400  to  500  cubic 
feet,  a  measure  which  fines  off  by  degrees  to  the  Black  Hole 
allowance  at  Dover  Castle,  where  the  soldier  was  reduced  to  131 
cubic  inches.  Nor  is  this  the  only  point  in  favour  of  the  model 
lodging-house,  of  which  there  are  several  situated  in  the  foulest 
portions  of  the  metropolis,  and  which  accommodate  sometimes 
seven  hundred  inmates,  or  the  full  strength  of  many  a  regiment. 
Besides  containing  pure  air,  which,  with  a  proper  system  of  ventila- 
tion, costs  nothing,  but  is  of  incalculable  value  to  human  life,  the 
lodging-house,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  room,  used  for  all 
purposes,  is  divided  into  the  ordinary  apartments  of  an  inn ;  every 
inmate  has  his  own  dormitory ;  and  there  is  a  good  coffee-room 
stored  with  papers  and  books,  and  supplied  with  hot  water.  In  the 
kitchen  below  there  are  facilities  for  roasting,  boiling,  baking, 
and  frying,  and  each  man  has  his  safe  for'  provisions.  Hot 
and  cold  baths  are  provided ;  and  the  whole  building  is  heated 
by  hot-water  pipes,  and  well  lighted  by  gas.  If  the  soldier  was 
treated  like  his  brother  of  the  chisel  and  the  hammer,  the  mor- 
tality of  the  Guards  would  not  be  at  the  rate  of  20*4,  and  that 
of  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  at  the  rate  of  17*8  per  thousand, 
whilst  that  of  the  mechanic  is  only  13*9  per  thousand. 

If  we  were  to  write  volumes  we  could  not  deepen  the  impres- 
sion these  figures  are  calculated  to  convey  of  the  importance   to 
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health  of  sanitary  science.  It  has  been  said  that  soldiers 
would  not  appreciate  the  benefits  of  a  model  lodging-house,  and 
that,  as  the  colonel  asserted  of  the  troop-horse,  they  prefer  the 
dirty  to  the  clean — crowding  in  a  common  room,  to  separate  apart* 
ments.  If  this  were^ue,  it  would  be  no  reason  for  not  teaching 
them  better.  If  bad  habits  are  congenial  to  them,  they  do  not 
suffer  less  when  the  mischief  is  done ;  and  if  they  were  callous 
to  the  last,  the  interest  of  the  nation  still  requires  that  lives 
which  cost  so  much  should  not  be  recklessly  thrown  away.  But 
experience  refutes  the  supposition  that  soldiers  have  different 
notions  of  comfort  from  civilians.  The  Guards  in  the  old  part 
of  the  Wellington  Barracks  had  on  one  occasion  the  temporary 
use,  as  a  day-room,  of  an  apartment  50  feet  by  30,  and;  large 
fis  it  was,  it  became  inconveniently  crowded.  The  Commis- 
sioners in  their  Report  recommend  that  a  minimum  space  of  600 
feet  be  allotted  to  each  man  in  his  barrack  and  guard  room, 
that  an  interval  of  at  least  three  feet  be  maintained  between  each 
bed,  and  that  a  day-room  should  be  provided.  The  barrack 
should  at  least  be  on  a  par  with  the  workhouse. 

The  high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  army  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  bad  arrangements  of  barracks  alone ;  the  important  elements 
of  exercise  and  food  have  to  be  considered,  and  in  both  the 
infantry  are  in  an  inferior  position  to  the  artisan* 

•  Perhaps,*  says  Colonel  Lindsay,  *  no  living  individual  suffers  more 
than  the  soldier  from  enntd.  He  has  no  employment  save  the  drill  and 
its  duties ;  these  are  of  a  most  monotonous  and  uninteresting  description, 
80  much  so  that  you  cannot  increase  their  amount  without  wearying 
and  disgusting  him.  All  he  has  to  do  is  under  restraint :  he  is  not  like 
a  working  man  or  an  artisan ;  a  working  man  will  dig,  and  his  mind  is 
bis  own  ;  an  artisan  is  interested  in  the  work  on  which  he  is  eng^aged : 
but  a  soldier  has  to  give  you  all  his  attention,  and  he  has  nothing  to 
show  for  the  work  done.  He  gets  up  at  six ;  there  is  no  drill  before 
breakfast ;  he  makes  up  his  bed  and  cleans  up  his  things :  he  gets  his 
breakfiEL«t  at  seven ;  he  turns  out  for  drill  at  half-past  seven  or  eight ; 
his  drill  may  last  half  an  hour.  If  it  be  guard-day  there  is  no  drill 
except  for  defaulters.  The  men  for  duty  are  paraded  at  ten  o'clock ; 
that  finis^hes  his  day-drill  altogether.  There  is  evening  parade,  which 
takes  half  an  hour,  and  then  his  time  is  his  own  u|itil  tattoo,  which  is 
at  nine  in  winter  and  ten  in  summer.  That  is  the  day  of  a  soldier  not 
on  guard  or  not  belonging  to  a  company  which  is  out  for  Mini6  practice.' 

Unless  it  be  denied  that  the  mind  has  any  influence  over  the 
body,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ina(ition  to  which  the  infantry 
soldier  is  subjected  in  barracks  by  the  regulations  of  the  service 
is  most  detrimental  to   his  mental  activity  and   bodily  health. 
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The  actuary  well  koows  that  the  a£9aetit  upper  classes,  although 
in  every  other  respect  placed  in  the  best  sanitary  condition,  are 
shorter  lived  than  the  agricultural  labourer,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  having  but  little  active  duty  to  perform,  they  suffer  from 
eimuiy  which  begets  dissipation.     The  soldier  shares  with  the 
wealthy  this  cause  of  increased  mortality  without  sharing  in  their 
other  favourable  conditions.     Idle  and  ill-lodged,  he  naturally 
resorts  to  the   public-house;    and,  having  but  little  money   to 
procure  drink,  he  too  often  degrades  himself  by  sponging  upon 
the  female  admirers  of  red  coats  for  the  means.     The  annals  of 
the  police-courts  are  but  too  rife  with  the  records  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  committed  by  the  Foot-Guards  from  these  causes. 
Mr.  Jeffireys,  a  high  authority,  testifies  that  in  India  a  large 
proportion  of  the  men   chafe  and  drink  themselves  to   death, 
under  modes  of  life  so  opposed  to  the  habits  of  out-door  labour 
in  which  they  have  been  reared.    The  soldier  is  not  so  much 
in  fault  as  the  rule  of  the  service  which  precludes  him  from 
making   himself  useful.      The   best-conducted   troops   are   the 
Engineers,  who  work  at  their  different  trades.     The  evil  does  not 
stop  with  the  mischief  which  the  idle  are  sure  to  perpetrate. 
The   active,   self-reliant   Englishman  is   notoriously    the   most 
dependent  soldier  in  Europe.     He  can  neither  cook,  bake,  make 
his  clothes,  nor  hut  himself,  like  the  Frenchman,  the  Sardinian, 
or  even  the  Turk.    G)ntractors  follow  him  everywhere,  excepting 
into    the   presence   of  the   enemy;   and   when    he   most   needs 
every    necessary    of  life,    he    finds    himself    a    helpless    man. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Martin,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  has  passed  a 
life  in  high  posts  as  a  military  surgeon  in  India,  and  who  has 
done  more   for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  soldier  than  any 
living  person,  holds  it  as  a  principle  ^  that  in  all  climates  the 
soldier  should  do  for  himself  whatever  he  can  perform  withoat 
injury  to   his  health,  morals,  or  discipline;  and,  further,  that 
he  should  be  required  to  do  whatever  may  be  essential  to  his 
serviceable  condition,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  appointed 
appliances.     Before  the  soldier  can  be  held  as  fit  to  undertake 
his  duties  to  the  state,  he  must  be  made  capable  of  maintaining 
everything  which  may  be  necessary  to  his  personal  care  and 
comfort'    Does  Aldershott  pr  Shorncliffe  fulfil  even  the  majority 
of  the  conditions  calculated  to  train  the  soldier  for  active  service  ? 
Is  he  taught  to  build  his  own  hut,  to  dig  his  own  well,  to  make 
his  own  roads,  to  cook  his  own  victuals,  or  to  mend  his  ow^n 
clothes  ?    Aldershott  in  fact  is  not  a  camp  at  all,  but  a  city  of 
soldiers,  built  and  maintained  *  by  contract ;'  the  sum  expended 
on  the  buildings  alone  for  the  years  1854  to  1856  being  no  less 
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than  486,502/.  13^.  6</. ;   and  we  have  little  doubt  that  up  to 

the  present  time  the  ciril  labour  has  cost  more  than  600,000/.* 

^ow,  as  Colonel  Talloch  urged  before  these  barracks  were  erected, 

irby  should  not  the  men  hut  themselves  ?    There  are  clay,  gravel, 

and  sand  on  the  spot,  with  abundance  of  small  wood  that  no 

one  will  buy,  not  more  than  eight  miles  distant.     Soldiers  have 

hatted  themselves  at  Maroon  Town,  in  the  West  Indies,  at  251. 

per  head.   The  buildings  would  not  be  such  permanent  structures 

as    the  contractors   have   put   together:    we  should   miss    the 

architectural  fafades  for  the  officers'  quarters,  and  the  ^moulded 

cornices '  described  so  maliciously  by  the  Times'  correspondent ; 

but  we  should  have  serviceable  huts  which  would  last  for  eight 

or   ten  years.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  men  would 

be   healthier  in  them  than  in  vast  barracks.     The  process  of 

building  would  supply  the  kind  of  exercise  which  would  amuse 

as    well  as  instruct,  and  the  plan  would  certainly  save  money 

to    the  State.     Considerably  more  than  one  half,  or  647*9  per 

thousand  of  our  soldiers  have  been  recruited  from  the  agricultural 

population,  to  whom  the  erection  of  earthworks  and  building  of 

all  kinds  would  be  somewhat  familiar.   Of  the  remaining  number 

294'7  have  been  trained  to  mechanical  trades.     Surely  from  this 

force  handicraftsmen  could  be  selected  to  perform  much  of  the 

w^ork  *of  the  army.      Bakers,    cooks,    tailors,   and    bootmakers 

could  be  found  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  regiment,  and  relieve 

us   from  the  incubus  of  Weedon  and  its  viewers.     We  place 

more  confidence  in  a  system  in  which  the  artisan  soldier  will 

reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  than  in  athletic  games,  which  are 

not  to  be  neglected,  but  which  become  irksome  when  they  are 

enjoined  upon  the  soldier  by  regulation.     Serious  exertion,  too, 

with  a  useful  result,  is  always  more  invigorating  in  the  long  run 

than  exertion  which  leaves  no  result  at  all.     Work,  in  short, 

within  reasonable  limits,  is  more  healthful  than  play. 

During  the  disastrous  months  of  the  Crimean  campaign, 
Mr.  Gal  ton  proposed  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  reinforce- 
ments about  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  war,  on  the  shifts  available 
in  wild  countries.  He  went  to  the  museum  of  the  United  Service 
Club  at  the  hour  he  had  advertised,  but  as  his  audience  amounted 
to  but  one  soldier,  he  discontinued  *his  efforts  to  make  known 
those  wrinkles  he  had  acquired  with  so  much  suffering  himself. 
The  substance  of  these  intended  lectures  he  has  since  amplified 
into  a  book,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  little  volumes 

*  Whilst  the  civil  workman  is  called  in  to  do  the  work  of  the  soldier  at  home, 
strangely  enoagh  we  send  out  the  soldier  to  do  the  work  of  the  emigrant  abroad. 
A  force  of  Royal  Engineers  has  lately  left  these  shores  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging this  office  in  British  Oolombia. 
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we  ever  read,  and  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
campaigner,  whether  military  or  otherwise*  Had  our  soldiers 
been  acquainted  with  itd  contents  when  our  commissariat  broke 
down/ they  would  haVe  been  able  to  lighten  th^r  miseries  in  a 
considerable  degree.  The  services  which  he  extracts  from  a 
Single  piec^  df  stidk  ar6  aimost  inconceivable ;  and  when  there 
seepis  to  be  tib  fdrther  hope,  he  shows  how  the  difficnlties  may 
often  be  overcome  by  the  aid  of  the  very  circukhstances  which 
appeared  to  have  caused  the  breakdown.  His  makeshifts  and 
ei^pedients  are,  it  Is  true,  at  limes  rather  rough ;  and  Ensign 
Pirebrass,  as  he  looks  at  his  neatly^pblished  little  boot,  would 
perhaps  be  startled  at  being  told,  that  on  a  march,  ^  pieces  of 
linen  a  foot  square,  smeared  with  grease,  and  nicely  folded  over 
the  foot  comerwise,'  fo^m  a  capital  substitute  for  socks;  or 
that  breaking  *£i  raw  egg  into  a  hard'  boot  before  putting  it 
on  greatly  softens  the  leafther.*  Such  announcements  may  be 
horrifying  in  the  mids^t  of  luxury,  but  in  hard  circumstances  the 
most  nicely  got  up  Lc/ndon  dandy  would  be  grateful  for  the  hint* 
Many  a  poor  soldier  at  any  rate  woald  be  glad  to  know  that 
even  on  a  plain  where  there  is  nothing  except  the  turf  beneath 
bis  feet,  protectioh  is  at  hand  if  he  were  aware  how  to  avail 
hiniself  of  it.  '^  He  need  only  turn  up  a  broad  sod  seven  feet 
long  bv  two  i^ide,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  propping  it  up  on  its 
edge,  it  will  form  a  sufficient  shield  against  the  wind,'  and  even 
against  a  drifting  it^in,  provided  he  plants  his  turf  between  the 
weather  and  himself. 

As  regards  the  in-door  amusements  of  the  soldier,  we  have 
but  little  belief  in  regimental  libraries.  The  recruit  from  the 
agricultural  districts  Will  tiot  read  snch  volnmes  as  generally 
form  the  bulk  of  these  collections.  A  Scotch  sergeant  or  two 
will  thumb  over  Rollitl^s  *Aricient  History^'  or  Robertson's 
*  History  of  Scotfland,'  but  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  will  not 
look  at  theitl.  *  I  have  never  heard  of  a  reading  army,'  said  the 
late  Dr.  William  Pergnsson ;  and  we  agree  witli  him  as  far  as  what 
are  called  standard  Works '  are  concerned.  The  soldier  can  be 
amused,  however,  with  a  lighter  class  of  literature,  and  there  is 
the  certainty  of  pleasing  him  with  a  newspaper.  This  is  th*e 
reading  he  selects  for  himself  in  the  public-house,  and  why  not 
condescend  to  consult  his  tastes?  Major-General  Lawrance 
stated  that  the  system  had  been  tried  in  some  garrisons  with 
excellent  effect,  of  providing  a  room  where  the  men  could  pro- 
cure papers,  coffee,  and  a  pipe.  *  We  approach  the  soldier,' 
says  Robert  Jackson,  ^  with  the  dram-bottle  in  one  hand,  and 
the  lash  in  the  other.'  Things  are  not  so  bad  as  in  his  day,  but 
the  temptation  and  the  punishment  are  still  provided ;  and   to 
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xedace  lK>th  as  much  as  pqssible,  wesbpulcji  empjloj  pleasant 
preYentives,  both  of  a  iparal  ^nd  phj$ic|i|l  kiad.  ,,.  , 

The  question  of  food  is  intiquntely  /connected  with  the  h^alil^ 
of  the  soldier,  and,  as  Jfar  as  we  ^a  .soe^  no  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  commissariat. to  adjust  it,  satisfactorI]v  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions., to  ii^hich  he  is  subijepteij,  Jhe  "fruipk ,  sys^enijj' 
which  ha^  long  heen.abolisheid  by  layy.  in  th^  payn^i^ni;  oif.  work- 
men, is  still  maintain^  toi  sQme.  extent  in  ijhe.itrmy.  l^t^e 
soldier  i^^  nominally  paid  .  i3rf»  per  di^y, .  ^)ut  p\x\  of  this  the 
authorities,  stop  a  certain  su^^,. which  x^fiqs  wita.the^  markets, 
for  the  rations  and  other  .n^ceii^aries  .fuppUed  .to  ^im,  ,  .l^h« 
quantity  of  the  xaJtion  is  iixed  both  for  ,ser.yip|E$  at  home  anu 
abroad.  At  home  be  has  1  lb.  of  br^ad  a,nd  |  lb«  of  meat  in-» 
elusive  of  bone,  an  additional  t  lb.  of  breaid  being  given  tp 
troops  encamped  in. England,  Abroad  the  ration  consists  9^ 
1  lb.  of  bread  or  i  lb.  of  biscuit,  and  1  lb.  of  ^eat  either  salt  or 
fresh,  the  additional  i  lb.  being  given  to  compensate  for  the 
inferior  quality  of  foreign  compared  tp  SngUsE  mes^t.  There 
are  one  or  twQ  exceptional  rations,  but, at  hpme  or  abroad,  IfL 
peace  or  in  war,  the  ration  (the  quality  pf  the  meat  being  con- 
sidered) is  the  same.  Simplicity  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
system,  but  we  fear  this  is  its  only  m^irit,  ana  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised  to  find  the  following  remarks  in  the  Report :  '  We 
are  of  opinion  that  no  ration  can  be  fixed  upon  which  shall  ]be 
adhered  to  in  both  peace  and  war.  The  conditions  of  life  are 
so  different  in  the  two  cases,  that  whatever  is  suitable  for  the 
one  must  be  either  too  much  or  too  little  for  the  other,'  Common 
sense  would  clearly  point  out  that  the  ration  which  would  be 
amply  sufficient  for  the  soldier  in  country  quar^em,  whose  prin- 
cipal occupation  is  lounging  along  the  street,  or  leaning  upon 
a  bridge,  would  go  but  little  way  to  maintain  the  wear  and  tear 
of  a  man  when  exhausted  by  th^  fatigues  of  an  active  cam- 
paign. The  degree  and  nature  of  bis  labours  then  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Supplies  of  the  Army  in  the 
East : — 

*  The  average  weight  carried  by  a  soldier  on  the  march,  including 
food  and  water  for  the  day,  is  probably  not  less  than  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds,  and  while  carrying  that  burden  he  is  frequently  required  not 
only  to  march  considerable  distances,  but  also  to  move  rapidly,  and 
make  other  great  exertious.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  his  duty  he  is 
called  upon  to  watch  during  the  night  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  previous  exertions.  He  is  exposed  to 
every  vicissitude  of  temperature,  and  of^en  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  must  be  ready  to  turn  out 
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when  required,  at  any  hour,  and  under  any  circumstances.  He  mutt 
generally  be  content  with  the  shelter  of  a  tent,  whatever  the  climate 
may  be.  When  engaged  in  sieg^  operations,  he  has  to  perform,  mostly 
during  the  night,  the  work  that  a  railway  labourer  performs  by  day— 
eiccavating  and  removing  earth.  When  stores  are  to  be  landed,  he  is 
often  required  to  do  the  work  of  a  dockyard  labourer.  When  em- 
ployed in  active  service  the  soldier,  therefore,  requires  a  diet  as 
nourishing  as  that  which  is  requisite  to  maintain  the  physical  powers 
of  any  other  man  engaged  in  hard  labour  involving  frequent  watching 
and  exposure.' 

That  is,  the  soldier  is  required  at  times  to  be  a  railway  navvy, 
and  something  more  ;  but  unlike  the  navvy,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
replenish  bis  inward  man  according  to  his  natural  desires,  but 
according  to  a  certain  fixed  regulation.  As  well  may  a  stoker 
limit  his  engine  to  a  hundredweight  of  coals  a  day,  and  expect 
to  get  any  speed  out  of  it  he  pleased.  The  navigator,  whilst 
executing  heavy  work,  is  known  to  eat  as  much  as  six  pounds  of 
meat  a  day.  Now  we  question  if  any  navigator  ever  worked 
harder  than  the  common  soldier  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol, 
yet  he  was  expected  to  perform  his  task  on  one  pound  of  meat, 
fresh  or  salt,  equal  to  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  English  beef  or 
mutton.  The  salt  meat  too  is  vastly  less  nutritive  than  fresb  ; 
and  in  case  the  lemon-juice  fails,  as  it  did  in  the  Crimea,  scurvy 
and  its  allied  diseases  are  sure  to  follow  its  use.  Well  may 
Dr.  Christison  have  remarked  *that  any  scientific  person  con- 
versant with  the  present  subject  (dietaries)  could  have  foretold, 
as  a  certain  consequence,  sooner  or  later,  of  their  duty,  that  the 
British  troops  would  fall  into  the  calamitous  state  which  befell 
them  in  the  Crimea.'  It  must  be  evident  again  that  the  soldier 
during  a  Canadian  winter  requires  more  meat  than  he  doea 
between  the  tropics.  In  cold  climates  the  nitrogenous  and  car- 
boniferous food  should  predominate ;  in  warm  climates  a  larger 
amount  of  vegetable  food  is  required.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food,  however,  requires  a  special  study ;  bpt 
surely  chemistry,  which  has  so  admirably  catered  for  the  varying 
wants  of  prisoners  undergoing  fluctuating  amounts  of  exertion,, 
could  find  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  proper  dietary  tables  for 
the  British  army  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  Report,  fully  convinced  of  the 
injustice  even  at  home  of  keeping  stalwart  English  soldiers 
upon  half  a  pound  of  meat,  recommend  that  it  shall  be  in- 
creased to  a  pound.  They  have  stated  their  inability  to  fix 
the  amount  of  the  war  ration.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
there  should  be  a  supply  of  good  anj  adequate  food.  The 
soldier  must  have  means  of  properly  preparing  it.     It  is  bad 
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enough  to  confine  him  to  heef  and  pork  for  the  whole  term 
of  his  service,  but  it  is  adding  to  the  injury  to  give  him  only 
a  single  method  of  cooking  it*     ^  At  present/  says  the  Report, 
^  in    barrack  and   hospital  but   one  mode   of  dressing   food  is 
recognised  or  provided  for.     Coppers  for  boiling  exist  in  every 
barrack,  bat  no  meat  can  be  baked,  roasted,  boiled,  or  stewed, 
l^hen  a  soldier,  therefore,  enters  the  service,  he  has  the  prospect 
of   dining   on    boiled  meat    every   day   for   twenty-one  years.' 
^  It  is  beef  and  bouilli  one  day,  and  bouilli  and  beef  the  next,  for 
t^renty-one  years/  says  Mr.  Brown,  the   surgeon-major  of  the 
Guards.     The  result  is,  that  the  soldier  does  not  consume  even 
the  small  amount  of  animal  food  that  is  apportioned  to  him.     ^  I 
liave  gone  into  the  barracks  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  I 
bave  seen  half  a  doz^i  basins  of  soup  not  touched ;  the  men 
^srould  not  eat  it,'  says  the  same  authority.     So  much  for  the 
bouilli ;  and  as  for  the  beef,  General  Sir  R.  Airey  says,  ^  the 
men  are  perfectly  sickened  of  it     I  have  seen  the  meat,  aifter  it 
has  been  boiled  down  to  shreds,  thrown  away ;  the  men  would 
not  look  at  it'     One  error  is  the  parent  of  another :  as  the  men 
cannot  eat  the  same  unvarying  mess  for  ever,  they  send  their 
meat  to  the  baker's,  and  defray  the  expense  out  of  their  vegetable- 
money.     This  diminution  of  their  vegetable  diet  tends  to  pro- 
duce diseases  of  a  scorbutic  character.    The  Commissioners  only 
speak  with  the  universal  voice  when  they  recommend  that  the 
soldiers  shall  have  the  means  of  roasting,  stewing,  baking,  and 
frying,  as  well  as  of  boiling.     Dr.  Balfour,  who  has  the  medical 
charge  of  the  boys  in  the'  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea, 
has  already  put  the  plan  to  the  test     Formerly  the  boys,  like 
the  soldiers,  were  fed  perpetually  on  boiled  meat ;  but  of  late 
years  they  have  been  treated  like  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  mortality  has  fallen  from  9*7  per 
thonsand  to  4*9  per  thousand.    The  greater  part  of  this  improve- 
ment is  attributed  by  Dr.  Balfour  to  the  greater  variety  in  the 
food  and  the  mode  of  dressing  it     The  system  effected  a  saving 
of  300/.  a-year— *the  boys  eating  the  whole  of  their  victuals 
with  a  relish.     I  was  able  to  get  them  into  good  condition  by 
distributing  the  same  amount  of  meat  over  seven  days  that  they 
had  previously  had  in  four.'     The  French,  as   all   the  world 
knows,  are  wiser  up<m  this  point  than  ourselves.    '  They  have  in 
every  barrack  a  sort  of  small  batterie,'  says  Sir  R.  Airey,  ^  and 
the  men  are  using  their  stewpans  all  day  long ;  they  make  stews, 

*  Since  General  Peel  came  into  power,  cookins-ranges,  and  other  appliances, 
have  by  his  direction  been  introduced  into  several  of  our  barracks.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  oar  army  that  the  War-Office  is  presided  over  by  so  able  and  upright  an 
admiDistnuor* 
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and  improve  and  diversify  their  diet  very  much/  Now  the 
chances  are  that  John  Bull  will  never  be  such  a  good  cook  as 
his  neighbour,  but  he  may  at  least  be  more  skilled  than  he  is. 
At  present  there  is  a  permanent  cook  to  each  company,  and  the 
soldiers  are  entirely  dependent  upon  him.  Mr.  Martin  very  per- 
tinently asked — ^To  provide  against  casualties,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  have  so  many  men  per  company  taught  cooking  ? '  To 
which  Sir  R.  Airey  replies,  that  it  could  be  easily  done,  *  but 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  commanding  officer,'  who  is  as 
much  a  master  of  all  the  arrangements  of  a  regiment  as  of  the 
details  of  management  in  his  private  house. 

In  the  clothing  of  the  British  soldier  a  contest  has  been  long 
going  on  between  what  is  considered  by  the  officers  to  look 
^  smart,'  and  what  is  found  by  the  men  to  be  comfortable.     A 
soldier  upon  parade  and  a  soldier  going  into  action  scarcely  looks 
the  same   man.     The  tight  coat,  the  stiff  stock,  and  the  ugly 
shako,  give  a  stiffness  to  his  figure  which  is  termed  *  a  soldierly 
appearance :'  but  upon  the  march  or  the  eve  of  battle  the  jacket 
is  thrown  open,  the  trousers  are  tucked  up,  the  shako  is  thrown 
away,  and  the  stock  follows  suit.     He  has  divested  himself  of 
every   particle   of  clothing  which  is   supposed   to   conduce   to 
his  smartness;   but   he  is  a  ft^ee  man:  he  can  use  his  limbs 
with  facility,  he  can  march  without  fainting,  and  he  can  fight 
at  his  ease.     Major-General  Lawrance,  apologising  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  shako,  and  for  the    leathern  stock,  upon    home 
service,  urges  that  ^  it  is  essential  to  consider  the  appearance  as 
well  as  the  comfort  of  the  soldier.'     Some  of  the  soldiers  them- 
selves wish  to  keep  the  stock,  provided  ^  that  it  may  always  be 
taken  off  when  muscular  exertion  is  required.'     The  Commis- 
sioners are  of  opinion,  and  we  think  rightly,  that  *  this  condition 
applied   to   any  part  of  a  soldier's   dress   is  condemnatory  of 
it.      Why  should  he  possess  a  set  of  fine  weather  feathers  any 
more  than  the  fireman  or  the  policeman  ?     Fitness  is  the  veiy 
essence  of  comeliness.     The  Ironsides  of  Cromwell  would  have 
smiled  grimly  at  the  holiday  suit  of  the  modem  soldier.     The 
Commissioners  in  their  Report  condemn   nearly  every  article 
of  clothing  in  present  use — the  stock  as  an  instrument  of  stran- 
gulation;  the  shako  as  neither  fitted  by  size,  colour,  weig'ht, 
material,  nor  form,  for  service  in  hot  climates  ;  and  the  trousers 
as  gathering  dust  on  the  march.     In  the  Crimea  the  men  were 
in  the  habit  of  wrapping  a  piece  of  bale  canvas  from  the  com- 
missariat  stores  round  their  legs,  which  effectually  protected 
them  from  the  mud  and  wet.     This  suggests  a  return  to  the  old 
gaiter  used  in  the  army  during  the  early  part  of  George  l]I.*s 
reign,  and  still  by  some  regiments  of  Highlanders,  or  the  adop- 
tion 
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lion  of  a  boot  to  lace  over  the  bottom  of  the  troasers  like  the 
ordiDary  shooting  boot.  The  West  India  regiments  are  ordered 
to  wear  the  Zouave  dress — the  loose  troasers,  leather  leggings, 
jacket,  and  fez.  This  may  be  well  enough  adapted  for  black 
troops,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  own  men  tricked  out 
in  this  foreign  fashion. 

The  chief  parts  of  the  soldier's  body  which  require  attention,  as 
regards  health,  are  the  head  and  neck.  The  head  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  by  every  means  that 
science  can  devise.  In  tropical  climates  we  still  retain  the  shako, 
shielding  it  from  the  sun  with  a  linen  cover.  The  insufficiency  of 
this  device  is  read  in  the  fearful  mortality  from  sunstroke  which 
devastates  our  army  in  India  at  the  present  time.  The  natives 
wear  a  cotton  turban  with  an  old  horseshoe  on  the  top  to  protect 
them  from  sword-cuts ;  and  the  Commissioners  recommend  a 
light  cap  covered  with  wadded  linen  with  a  flap  hanging  down 
behind.  Like  the  sola  or  pith  helmet,  the  protection  here  is  in 
the  slow  conducting  power  of  the  material.  Mr.  Jeffireys,  how* 
ever,  in  his  admirable  treatise  entitled  *  The  British  Army  in 
India,'  justly  remarks,  that  the  slower  a  substance  conducts,  the 
longer  it  retains  its  heat»  A  turban-covered  shako  worn  all 
day  in  an  Indian  sun  becomes  charged  with  caloric  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  will  give  out  a  sensible  heat  when  hung  up 
in  the  tmt,  and  will  distress  the  head  the  moment  it  is  put 
on ;  for  this  reason  the  covering  should  be  placed  outside  the 
tent  at  night  to  cool. '  But,  after  all,  though  the  heat  may  pene- 
trate very  slowly  to  the  wearer,  the  time  comes  when  at  last 
it  reaches  the  skull.  The  protection  may  be  ample  for  the  ac- 
climatised Hindoo,  and  yet  be  insufficient  for  the  European. 
Mr.  Jeffireys  tells  us  that  the  scarf-skin  of  the  Indian  is  so 
much  thicker  than  that  of  the  European,  that,  when  serving  as  a 
medical  officer,  he  was  obliged  to  have  a  lancet  ground  in  a 
peculiar  manner  for  vaccinating  the  homy  hide  of  the  native 
infants.  We  therefore  agree  with  him  that  science  must  be 
4»Ued  upon  to  give  the  English  soldier  a  still  further  defence 
against  the  sun.  He  has  himself  attempted  to  solve  the  problem. 
Instead  of  the  use  of  the  cloth-covered  helmets,  he  terms  sun*' 
traps,  he  has  constructed  an  ingenious  covering  in  which  reflec- 
tion, retarded  conduction,  slow  radiation,  convection,  and  ven- 
tilation are  brought  consecutively  into  play.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  scientifically  his  contrivance  is  unexceptionable,  and 
would  keep  the  head  always  cool.  The  weight,  however,  which 
his  plan  necessitates  is  a  material  element,  although  it  is  the  heat 
and  not  the  weight  which  kills.  If  we  desire  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  thrown  off  by  a  bright  surface, 
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YfB  have  only  to  place  our  hancls  before  the  polished  sides  of  a 
common  firegrate,  when  the  reflected  heat  will  be  found  to  be 
very  little  less  than  that  directly  radiated  from  the  fire.  It  is 
just  because  these  sides  cast  the  heat  which  strikes  them  back 
again  that  the  inner  face  is  kept  comparatively  cool.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  best  description  of  surface  to  present  to  the 
sky.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  soldiers  would  be  dazzled  by 
the  helmets  of  their  comrades ;  but  the  inconvenience  would  only 
be  incident  to  a  curvilinear-shaped  helmet,  possessing  numerous 
tangential  planes  of  reflection.  A  rectangular  form,  such  as 
that  of  the  present  shako,  would  reflect  the  rays  of  the  midday 
sun  either  down  to  the  earth  or  up  to  the  sky,  and  there  would 
be  no  more  gl^re  observable  than  from  the  windows  of  a  house, 
which,  except  at  sunset,  are  the  darkest  part  of  the  building. 
The  helmet  of  the  crusader  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  tin 
pot:  this  was  retained  by  the  Knights  Templars,  who  well 
understood  the  value  of  the  bright  reflecting  surface  and  the 
rectangular  shape. 

Mr.  J^flreys  goes  further.  He  proposes  that  the  body  dress  of 
soldiers  serving  in  tropical  climates  should  also  have  a  metallic 
reflecting  surface.  Though  the  idea  may  seem  strange,  we  think 
it  worthy  of  consideration.  A  good  defence  against  tropical 
heat  must  be  devised  if  we  intend  to  keep  India ;  for  we  cannot 
aSbrd  to  send  English  regiments  to  be  wholly  destroyed  as 
fighting  men  every  ten  years.  The  sun  is  the  great  ally  of  the 
natives ;  they  counted  upon  its  service  in  the  late  rebellion,  and 
we  must  endeavour  to  convert  this  enemy  into  a  friend.  A 
perfectly  sun-proof  dress  would  be  worth  many  armies  to  us. 
Some  regiments  of  irregular  horse,  which  are  by  far  the  most 
picturesque-looking  troops  we  have,  wear  a  light  gray  woollen 
blouse  with  simple  curb  chains  on  the  shoulders  to  protect 
them  from  sword-cuts.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  most  suitable 
garment  at  present  in  use.  Mr.  Galton  says  that  *  during  the 
progress  of  expeditions  notes  have  been  made  of  the  number 
in  them  of  those  who  have  provided  themselves  with  flannel, 
and  of  those  who  have  not,  and  the  list  of  sick  always  in- 
cluded names  from  the  latter  list  in  a  very  great  proportion.' 
With  a  host  of  such  facts,  well  known  to  all  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  subject,  it  seems  surprising  that  the  military 
authorities  should  have  adopted  a  linen  blouse  for  the  troops  in 
India.  This  material  is  perhaps  the  best  conductor  of  all  the 
fabrics  used  in  dress ;  its  unsuitableness  therefore  for  a  climate 
which  is  alternately  hot,  cold,  and  wet,  may  easily  be  imagined. 
The  neck  and  spine  should  be  guarded  against  the  assaults  of  the 
sun  almost  as  carefully  as  the  head.     In  all  ages  Easterns  have 
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been  mindful  to  protect  the  great  nervous  highway.  The  Arabs 
inTariablj  bring  one  of  the  ends  of  the  turban  down  over  the 
neck,  and  the  French  have  adopted  the  same  plan  in  Algeria. 
As  regards  the  spine,  every  one  has  experienced  the  sense  of 
sickness  which  is  produced  when  the  back  is  brought  close  to  a 
strong  fire.  Such  a  fire  the  poor  soldier  often  endures  for  hours 
when  marching  under  an  Indian  sun.  Sunstrokes  arise  as  much 
from  this  cause  as  from  the  exposure  of  the  head.  The  Arab  has 
a  long  tasselled  loop  of  cloth  hanging  down  in  the  small  of  the 
back,  which  acts  as  a  piece  of  solar  armour :  the  English  soldier 
should  have  a  similar  protection,  unless  we  are  to  consider  that 
his  black  knapsack  and  his  neatly  rolled  great-coat  are  all  that 
is  required.  A  belt  of  flannel  should  by  no  means  be  forgotten. 
The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  striking  upon  the  expanse  of  nerves 
over  the  abdomen  often  bring  on  cholera  or  dysentery.  The 
soldier  should  have,  in  addition,  a  loose  woollen  wrapper  to  serve 
as  a  change  when  campaigning.  The  value  of  dry  clothes  when 
he  lies  down  on  the  bare  ground  after  a  fatiguing  nuirch  is  not  to  be 
overrated.  ^  The  skin's  debility  is  malaria's  opportunity,'  justly 
remarks  Mr.  Jeffreys.  ^The  germs  of  fever,  dysentery,  and 
cholera,  stalking  over  the  bodies  of  a  sleeping  army,  which  has 
been  exposed  to  the  sun  by  day,  quickly  scent  out  the  enfeebled 
skins  and  divide  the  prey  I ' 

The  colour  of  the  dress  is  important  Dr.  Coulier,  who  has 
lately  investigated  the  qualities  of  different  materials  as  clothing 
for  troops,  found  that  white  cotton  placed  over  a  cloth  dress 
produced  a  fall  of  7  degrees  per  cent  in  heat.  When  the  tube 
of  a  thermometer  was  covered  with  cotton  sheeting  and  placed 
in  the  sun,  it  marked  35*1,  with  cotton  lining  35*5,  with  un- 
bleached linen  39'6,  with  dark  blue  cloth  42,  with  red  cloth  42. 
From  these  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  the  staring  red  of 
oar  uniforms  absorbs  no  less  than  7  degrees  more  of  heat  than 
simple  cotton.  As  we  have  to  guard  against  the  cold  of  night, 
and  the  damp  of  the  rainy  season,  perhaps  the  best  method  ojf 
meeting  the  varied  conditions  of  heat,  moisture,  and  cold  would 
be  to  give  the  soldier,  a  simple  woollen  blouse  of  some  neutral 
eolonr,  which,  while  it  did  not  absorb  the  sun's  rays,  would  yet 
be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Gray  faced  with  red,  or  girdled  with  a 
red  sash  or  belt,  would'  have  an  excellent  effect,  and  would  answer 
admirably. 

It  is  singular  that,  whilst  our  troops  at  home,  for  the  last 
twenty  years  within  the  immediate  influence  of  a  growing  sani- 
tary science,  have  profited  little  by  its  teaching,  the  troops 
quartered  abroad  within  the  same  time  have  experienced  a  marked 
decxline  in  their  annual  rate  of  mortality.     In  the  year  1835  Lord 
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Howick  caused  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
causes  of  the  fearful  mortality  among  the  troops  on  some  of 
the  forei^  stations,  especially  in  the  West  Indian  islands. 
The  returns  proved  even  worse  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
mortality  in  Jamaica  was  no  less  than  128  per  thousand,  or  in 
other  words,  every  eighth  man  who  stepped  on  board  a  transport 
for  service  in  this  beautiful  island  was  doomed  to  leave  his  body 
for  the  land  crabs.  In  the  other  islands  the  mortality  was  some- 
what less,  the  deaths  being  81  in  the  thousand.  The  reason  of 
this  decimation  had  long  been  known.  More  than  fifty  years 
ago  Robert  Jackson  had  pointed  out  the  deadly  nature  of  oar 
military  posts,  situated  for  the  most  part  at  the  embouchures  of 
rivers  and  in  low  harbours,  or  placed  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  pestiferous  swamps.  Salt  pork  and  rum  were  called 
in  to  finish  the  work  malaria  had  commenced.  Five  days  a- week 
were  our  soldiers  rationed  upon  this  poisonous  food ;  and,  to 
make  the  injustice  more  glaring,  the  convicts  upon  the  island  were 
fed  with  fresh  meat,  and  were  consequently  in  good  health.  In 
1843  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  determined  that  the  troops  should  no 
longer  perish.  He  altered  their  diet,  and  removed  them  entirely 
from  the  marshy  plains  to  Maroon  Town,  which  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  not  more  than  2500  feet  on  the  Blue  Mountains, 
but  sufficient  to  lift  European  life  above  the  level  of  the  deadly 
fevers  of  the  climate.  The  effect  of  these  changes  exactly  cor- 
responded with  what  had  been  foretold  by  Jackson ;  the  mortality 
speedily  fell  from  128  to  60  per  thousand,  and  is  now  reduced 
to  32.  Thus  for  many  generations  the  mortality  of  white  troops 
in  Jamaica  was  fourfold  what  it  should  have  been,  through  igno- 
rance and  extravagance ;  for,  strange  to  say,  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  the  poisonous  salt-pork  and  the  healthy  fresh-meat 
caused  a  saving  to  the  Government  of  80,000/.  a-year. 

In  other  colonies  the  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  troops 
has  been  marked  of  late  years.  At  Ceylon,  where  resort  has 
been  had  to  hill  stations,  the  mortality  has  decreased  from  74 
per  thousand — at  which  ratio  it  stood  until  1836 — to  38  per 
thousand  at  the  present  time.  During  the  same  period,  we 
find  that  at  St.  Helena  the  rate  has  fallen  from  25  to  12,  at  Gib- 
raltar from  22  to  12,  at  the  Ionian  Islands  from  27  to  1 7,  and 
at  Newfoundland  from  37  to  11  per  thousand.  From  this 
gratifying  statement  we  must  except  the  greatest  dependency  of 
all—- our  Indian  Empire.  In  Bengal  the  mortality  of  the  British 
soldier  just  before  the  mutiny  was  even  greater  than  it  had  been 
twenty  years  before.  On  the  average  of  nineteen  years  previous 
to  1836  it  had  been  75  per  thousand  ;  on  the  average  of  the  next 
period  of  eighteen  years  it  was  76  per  thousand.     In  Bombaj, 
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the  mortality  has  decreased  2  per  thonsand ;  but  in  Madras  the 
improvement  has  been  such  that  the  deaths  have  fallen  from 
76  to  41  per  thousand.  Whilst  India  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  British  troops  stationed  there 
seldom  exceeded  25,000,  the  high  mortality  of  the  presidency  of 
Bengal  might  have  escaped  observation ;  but  now  that  the  Euro* 
pean  soldiers  will  probably  be  doubled,  the  necessity  for  putting 
their  sanitary  condition  upon  a  proper  footing  must  be  obvious. 
*  Colonel  Tulloch  has  informed  me,'  says  Mr.  Martin,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  the  *  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  the 
European  Constitution,'  *  that  between  1815  and  1855  there  died 
of  European  soldiers  belonging  to  her  Majesty's  and  the  East  India 
Company's  army  in  India  very  nearly  100,000  men,  the  greater 
portion  of  whose  lives  might  have  been  saved  had  better  localities 
been  selected  for  military  occupation  in  that  country.'  Estimating 
the  value  of  each  soldier  in  India  at  100/.,  this  would  give  a  sum 
of  10,000,000/. 

The  barracks  and  cantonments  of  India,  as  regards  vastness 
and  solidity,  are  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  in  the  world. 
The  milita^  buildings  of  Burhampore  in  Bengal  are  said  to 
have  cost,  during  the  77  years  they  were  in  existence,  including 
capital  and  interest,  16,891,206/. ;  yet  this  costly  station,  like 
that  of  Secunderabad  in  the  Madras  presidency,  was  planted  in 
an  absolutely  pestiferous  locality.  All  over  India  the  localities 
of  the  barracks  are  bad,  and  their  construction  and  arrangement 
extremely  faulty.  *  Nearly  the  whole  station  of  Cawnpoi;e,'  says 
Mr.  Jeffreys,  ^  running  some  miles  along  the  river,  was  so  cut  up 
into  small  **  compounds "  by  high  mud  walls  that  a  bird's-eye 
▼iew  would  have  given  it  the  appearance  of  a  divided  honey- 
comb. These  walls,  with  the  profusion  of  trees  they  enclosed, 
seemed  as  if  designed  to  cut  off  every  current  of  wind  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ground-floor  dwellings  hidden  within  them.' 
In  another  case,  as  if  to  make  stagnation  doubly  secure,  he  men- 
tions that  there  is  a  square  wall  within  a  square  wall  surrounding 
a  cantonment.  Hence  we  can  easily  account  for  the  fearful  mor- 
tality among  European  troops  in  India.  As  if  to  make  patent 
to  us  the  folly  we  commit  in  constructing  these  vast  bakehouses, 
the  native  troops  who  hut  themselves  outside  our  lines,  and  thus 
get  plenty  of  air,  present  the  unique  example  of  a  soldiery  whose 
mortality  is  below  that  of  the  population  from  which  it  is  re- 
cruited. In  the  Bengal  presidency  the  mutiny  has  cleared  away 
the  difficulty;  for  it  has  swept  the  mass  of  these  pestilential 
cantonments  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  question,  how 
shall  we  profit  by  the  loss  ?  is  answered  by  Mr.  Martin  in  his 
'Suggestions  for  promoting  the  Health  and  Efficiency  of  the 
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British  Troops  serving  in  the  East  Indies/  He  insists  that  we 
must  station  our  troops  in  future  upon  the  hills,  but  not  on  such 
stations  as  we  have  on  the  Himalaja  and  Neilgherry  mountains, 
positions  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea ;  for  although  they  are  a 
security  against  the  fevers  of  the  country,  they  are  apt  to  induce 
bowel  complaints,  which  are  almost  as  fatal.  His  opinion  is,  that 
elevations  of  from  2800  to  6000  feet  would  yield  a  climate  most 
congenial  for  European  troops :  such,  in  fact,  as  we  have  already 
found  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  He  especially  draws 
attention  to  the  solitary  hills — *  those  islands  of  the  plains  * — as 
capable  of  affording  a  refuge  from  the  fevers  that  inundate 
the  low-lying  ground.  Here  the  mass  of  the  British  army 
may  be  lodged  until  their  services  are  needed.  From  these 
eyries,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  they  may  watch  the  champaign 
country,  and  be  ready,  at  a  moment*s  notice,  to  move  on  any 
threatened  position.  There  is  no  intention  of  recommending 
the  abandonment  of  strategical  points,  or  large  cities  which 
serve  as  arsenals,  simply  because  they  are  not  wholesome. 
There  are  dangers  to  be  braved  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Yet 
our  experience  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  British  soldier 
justifies  the  assumption  that  small  bodies  of  them,  placed  in 
strongly-fortified  positions,  could  hold  out  against  all  comers  until 
succour  should  arrive  from  the  hill  stations — especially  now  India 
is  being  traversed  by  railroads  and  telegraphs.  But  even  these 
stations  are  not  sufficient  to  restore  patients  suffering  under  chronic 
disease.  These,  if  possible,  should  at  once  be  sent  home.  The 
sick  officer  is  invalided,  and  speedily  recovers  in  the  air  of  his 
native  land ;  the  common  soldier,  on  the  contrary,  is  forced  to 
enter  the  hospital,  too  often  to  die.  The  men,  moreover,  should 
be  recruited  for  a  shorter  time.  At  present  they  practically  serve 
seventeen  years  in  India — a  period  which  breaks  down  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  majority.  It  is  the  exposure  to  heat  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  not  its  intensity  for  a  short  period,  that 
destroys  European  life.  If  we  entrap  the  ignorant  labourer  by 
the  most  unworthy  artifices,*  we  should,  at  least,  be  merciful  to 
him.  Let  the  term  of  service  be  reduced  to  ten  years,  and  then 
the  stream  of  stalwart  Britons,  fresh  from  the  mother  country, 
would  enable  us,  in  conjunction  with  hill  stations,  to  keep  a 
powerful  and  resistless  grasp  upon  the  country. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that,  if  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  army 
is  so  bad  in  times  of  peace,  its  suffi&rings  in  war  must  be  greatly  ex- 

*  Mr.  Jeffreys  iufonns  us  that  he  has  lately  seen  a  recniitinff  seijeant's  placard 
in  which  there  is  an  engraving  of  a  British  trooper  catting  down  a  Sepoy  and 
taking  from  him  a  bag  of  treasure. 
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aggerated.  Theexperience  of thePetiiii8ula,WaIcheren,Bannahy 
and  Sebastopol,  haa  anfailingly  proved  this  to  be  the  case,  and  in 
manifold  instances  the  evils  Were  such  as  could  have  been  avoided 
with  ease. 

*  The  barracks  and  the  military  hospitals/  says  Miss  Nightingale, 
'  exist  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  as  tests  of  our  sanitary  condition  in 
peace ;  and  the  histories  of  the  Peninsular  war,  of  Walcheren,  and  of 
the  late  Crimean  expedition,  exist  as  tests  of  our  sanitary  condition  in 
the  state  of  war.  We  have  much  more  information  on  the  sanitary 
history  of  the  Crimean  campaign  than  we  have  of  any  other.  It  is  a 
complete  example — history  does  not  afford  its  equal — of  an  army,  after 
a  great  disaster  arising  from  its  neglects,  having  been  brought  into  the 
highest  state  of  health  and  efficiency.  It  is  the  whole  experiment  on 
a  colossal  scale.  In  all  other  examples  the  last  step  has  been  wanting 
to  complete  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We  had  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  Crimean  campaign  a  mortality  among  the  troops  at  the 
rate  of  GO  per  cent,  per  annum  from  disease  alone — a  rate  of  mortality 
which  exceeds  that  of  the  great  plague  in  the  population  of  London, 
and  a  higher  ratio  than  the  mortality  in  cholera  to  the  attacks ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  there  died  out  of  the  army  of  the  Crimea  an  annual  rate 
greater  than  ordinarily  die  in  time  of  pestilence  out  of  sick.  We  had 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  war  a  mortality  among  our  sick  not 
much  more  than  among  our  heaithy  Guards  at  home,  and  a  mortality 
among  our  troops  in  the  last  five  months  tw(htkird8  only  of  uihat  it  is 
among  cur  troops  at  home* 

This  splendid  testimony  to  the  value  of  sanitary  science,  exhi- 
bited on  the  largest  scale,  on  an  apparently  hopeless  field,  is 
without  appeal.  The  Commissioners  propose  a  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  army,*  second  in  rank  to  the  principal  medical 
ofiScer,  and  attached  to  the  quartermaster-general  in  the  field. 
This  ofiBcer,  says  the  Report,  should  be  the  head  of  the  sanitary 
police  of  the  army,  should  be  answerable  for  all  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  should  report  to 
the  quartermaster-general,  and  to  the  principal  medical  officer. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  evasion  of  responsibility,  they  further 
recommend  that  tho  sanitary  ofiScer  shall  give  his  advice  in 
writing,  and  that  the  disregard  of  it  on  strategical  grounds  shall 
be  equally  recorded  by  the  officer  in  command.  Haying  thus 
provided  for  the  army  in  the  field,  the  Commissioners  propose 
that  there  shall  be  associated  with  the  Medical  Director-General 
of  the  Army  a  sanitary,  statistical,  and  medical  colleague.  Each 
of  these  officers  would  be  at  the  head  of  a  distinct  department — 

*  Hiis  idea  of  a  lanitary  offloer  fbr  armies  in  the  field  originated  with  Mr. 
J.  Banakl  Martin,  who  has  long  advoeated  the  measure  in  his  eorrespondeDce  with 
the  medical  journals,  and  with  the  East  India  GoYernment.  To  this  gentleman 
we  also  owe  the  saggestion  of  a  health  offioer  in  civil  life. 
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the  sanitary  officer  taking  cognisance  of  all  questions  of  food^ 
dress,  diet,  exercise,  and  lodging  for  the  soldier ;  the  statistical 
department  gathering  together  those  invaluable  details  relative 
to  the  health  of  the  army,  for  the  want  of  which  the  British 
troops  have  so  long  suffered  a  mortality  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  civil  community  ;  while  the  medical  department  would  serve, 
as  a  connecting  link  between  civil  and  military  medicine,  keeping 
the  latter  up  to  the  last  word  of  science,  as  spoken  by  the  great 
medical  authorities  in  all  countries.  Some  of  these  suggestions 
will  require  deep  consideration  before  they  are  adopted.  Nothing, 
at  any  rate,  must  be  permitted  to  fetter  the  absolute  power  of  the 
commander  in  the  field,  who  must  have  a  real  as  well  as  a  nominal 
freedom.  But  every  precaution  which  can  guard  the  health  of 
the  soldier  without  cramping  the  discretion  of  the  general  is  de- 
manded alike  by  humanity  and  policy.  What  was  so  powerfully 
said  in  the  last  century  has  remained  in  a  great  degree  true  in 
our  own.  ^  The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill-represented  by 
heroic  fictioa  War  has  means  of  destruction  more  formidable 
than  the  cannon  and  the  sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
that  perished  in  our  late  contests  with  France  and  Spain,  a  very 
small  part  ever  felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy  ;  the  rest  languished  in 
tents  and  ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction ;  pale,  torpid, 
spiritless  and  helpless ;  gasping  and  groaning,  unpitied  among 
men,  made  obdurate  by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and 
were  at  last  whelmed  in  pits  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  without 
notice  or  remembrance.  By  incommodious  encampments  and 
unwholesome  stations,  where  courage  is  useless  and  enterprise 
impracticable,  fleets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggishly 
melted  away.' 


Art.  VII. — BoswelVs  Life  of  Johnson:  including  t/ieir  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides,  By  the  flight  Honourable  John  Wilson  Croker, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  A  new  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  with 
much  additional  Matter*  With  Portraits.  1  Vol.,  royal  8vo. 
London,  1847. 

MR.  THACKERAY  has  remarked  that  the  advantages  of 
the  literary  calling  are  not  sufficiently  remembered  by  those 
who  complain  of  its  hardships.  The  physician  must  have  house 
and  furniture,  carriage  and  m^-servants,  before  patients  will 
confide  in  him,  for  nobody  is  willing  to  trust  in  his  skill  till  he 
puts  on  an  appearance  which  indicates  that  he  is  trusted  by 
others.     The  barrister  must  be  at  the  cost  of  chambers  and  clerk, 

and 
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and  the  expense  of  going  the  circuit.  The  artist  must  have  his 
studio  and  a  constant  supply  of  canvas  and  paint.  The  author, 
on  the  other  hand,  requires  scarce  any  capital  with  which  to 
exercise  his  craft.  In  large  towns  public  libraries  supply  him 
with  l}ooks,  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  a  pen  and  a  little  ink  are 
all  which  are  required  to  write  them.  He  can  live  in  a  cheap 
lodging,  and  needs  none  of  the  costly  appendages  of  the  doctor, 
lawyer,  and  painter.  Such  is  Mr.  Thackeray's  summary  of  the 
case,  and  it  is  plain  enough  that  every  calling  has  its  drawbacks 
and  compensations ;  but,  when  all  has  been  said,  it  will  still 
remain  a  truth  that  the  worst  profession  in  the  world,  for  those 
who  rely  upon  it  exclusively,  is  that  of  an  author.  With  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  popular  writers  and  editors  of  journals, 
no  persons  expend  so  -large  an  amount  of  talent  and  toil  for  so 
small  a  return  as  the  better  class  of  literary  men.  Gifted  persons, 
whose  pens  are  hardly  ever  out  of  their  hands,  can  with  difficulty 
earn  three  or  four  hundred  a  year.  Great  as  is  the  demand  for 
books  in  the  aggregate,  the  works  of  an  individual  have  not  often 
a  sufficient  sale  to  furnish  much  profit.  If  he  chances  to  make 
a  lacky  hit,  he  can  rarely  repeat  it.  Those  who  make  their  way 
in  the  ordinary  professions  have  a  steady  call  for  their  services ; 
the  gains  of  the  author,  which  are  dependent  upon  a  taste  as 
variable  as  the  weather,  are  always  precarious.  Though  the 
public  did  not  require  incessant  variety  and  were  willing  to  go  on 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  he  can  seldom  continue  to 
charm  as  wisely  as  at  first.  Goldsmith  urged  the  introduction 
of  new  members  into  the  Literary  Club  because  the  original 
associates  '  had  travelled  over  each  other's  minds.'  This  is 
as  true  of  books  as  of  conversation.  Few  men  are  possessed  of 
an  inexhaustible  stock  of  ideas,  and  while  in  the  ordinary 
callings  increased  experience  gives  increased  skill,  the  author 
often  finds  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life  that  his  occupation  is 
gone,  and  that  little  besides  '  mouth-honour '  is  left  him.  But 
the  chief  evil,  perhaps,  of  his  employment,  when  his  bread  de- 
pends upon  it,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  exertion  it  imposes.  The 
craft  of  an  artist  is  in  a  large  degree  mechanical,  and  to  paint  is 
usually  as  much  a  pleasure  as  a  labour.  The  duties  of  a  phy- 
sician soon  become  a  routine  in  which  the  intellect  is  rarely 
put  to  a  strain.  The  barrister  has  his  materials  found  to  his 
bands,  has  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  addressing  the  under- 
standing instead  of  captivating  the  taste,  and  has  the  immense 
advantage  of  speaking  to  an  audience  far  from  fastidious  and 
which  is  compelled  to  listen  to  him.  Literary  productions, 
when  they  have  any  particular  excellence,  generally  flow  with 
much  less  facility.  They  call  for  a  more  exhausting  patience 
Vol  105.— iVo.  209.  N  and 
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and  a  more  fatiguing  application  of  mind.  Kapidlj  as  Johnson 
seemed  to  write,  he  yet  testifies  that  composition  is  usually 
an  effort  of  slow  diligence,  to  which  the  author  is  dragged 
by  necessity,  and  from  which  the  attention  is  every  moment 
starting  to  pleasante^  pursuits.  .  No  occupation  is  so  tiring,  none 
requires  such  concentration  of  the  powers  and  such  a  freedom 
from  everything  which  can  distract  the  thoughts ;  none,  there- 
fore, is  so  harassing  under  the  least  derangement  of  health  or 
circumstances.  '  A  man,'  says  Johnson,  '  doubtful  of  his  dinner 
or  trembling  at  a  creditor  is  not  much  disposed  to  abstracted  medi- 
tation or  remote  inquiries  ; '  nor  can  any  pursuit  be  so  trying 
when  poverty  compels  the  toil  to  be  unremitting  ;  when 

*  Day  after  day  the  labour  must  be  done, 
And  sure  as  comes  the  postman  and  tbe  sun 
The  indefatigable  ink  must  run.' 

Half  the  works  which  delight  the  world  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  written  with  the  blood  of  their  authors.  ^  Yc,'  ex- 
claims Johnson,  *  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of 
fancy,  and  pursue  with  eagerness  the  phantoms  of  hope,  attend 
to  the  history  of  Rasselas  Prince  of  Abyssinia.'  With  much 
more  reason  might  those  who  think  of  adopting  literature  as  a 
profession,  seduced  by  dazzling  dreams  of  affluence  and  fame, 
attend  to  the  history  of  Samuel  Johnson.  Whoever  weighs  the 
sufferings  against  the  success  will  have  little  reason  to  envy  his 
lot ;  and  though  he  presents  as  grand  a  spectacle  of  [a  brave  man 
struggling  with  distress  as  the  world  ever  saw,  the  grandeur  is 
felt  by  those  who  contemplate  his  career,  and  little  besides  tbe 
distress  was  felt  by  himself. 

Shortly  after  Johnson  settled  in  London,  at  the  close  of  1737^ 
bis  chief  employer  was  Edward  Cave,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  at 
Rugby.  Cave  had  acquired  some  scholarship  by  his  education 
at  the  grammar  school  of  that  place,  and  was  now  established  as 
aprinter  and  publisher  at  St.  John's  Gate.  He  had  started  the 
'Gentleman's  Magazine,' and  never,  Johnson  said,  '  looked  out 
of  the  window  but  with  a  view  to  it.'  Such  was  his  minute 
anxiety  respecting  it  that  he  would  name  a  particular  person 
who  he  heard  had  talked  of  leaving  it  off,  and  would  exclaim, 
'  Let  us  have  something  good  next  month.'  Johnson  spoke  of 
him  in  later  years  with  great  affection,  and  described  him  '  as  a 
good  man  who  always  delighted  to  have  his  friends  at  table,'  but 
added,  ^  that  he  was  a  penurious  paymaster,  who  would  contract 
for  lines  by  the  hundred,  and  expect  the  long  hundred.'  How- 
ever sensible  he  may  have  been  of  the  value  of  his  new  con- 
tributor, whose  articles,  compared  to  the  flimsy  stuff  which  filled 
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the  journals  of  tbat  day,  were  like  jewels  among  sand,  Cave  does 
not  seem  to  have  relaxed  his  parsimony  in  his  favour.  The 
wages  of  Johnson  were  those  of  the  ordinary  literary  drudges  of 
his  time,  and  the  terms  which  conscious  merit  would  have 
induced  him  to  refuse/  starving  indigence  compelled  him  to 
accept 

Most  of  his  producticHis  during  the  early  part  of  his  sojourn  in 
London  have  not  been  traced.  In  1740  his  known  contributions 
to  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  become  more  important,  and  it 
was  at  the  conclusion  of  this  year  that  he  began  to  compose  the 
*  Parliamentary  Debates,'  which  he  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed to  revise.  Persons  were  sent  to  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  to  learn  the  names  of  the  speakers  and  the  sides 
they  took.  Sometimes  his  informants  brought  away  notes  of 
what  was  said,  and  from  these  slender  materials  Johnson  con- 
structed the  finished  speeches  which  appeared  in  the  Magazine. 
His  last,  and  upon  the  whole  his  ablest,  effort  of  the  kind,  was 
his  report  of  the  discussion  on  'Spirituous  Liquors  '  in  February, 
1743.  He  then  desisted  from  the  task  on  discovering  what  he 
had  never  before  suspected,  that  these  effusions  of  his  pen  were 
supposed  to  be  the  true  debates,  '  for  he  would  not,'  he  said,  '  be 
accessory  to  the  propagation  of  falsehood/  Though  there  could 
be  no  guilt  where  no  fraud  was  designed,  and  though  not  a  single 
ill  effect  was  alleged  to  have  been  produced  by  the  misconcep- 
tion of  the  public,  his  detestation  of  everything  deceptive  was  so 
extreme  that  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  declared  that  the 
Debates  *  were  the  only  part  of  his  writings  which  gave  him 
compunction.'  Their  genuineness  was  long  undoubted  even  by 
men  who  might  have  been  thought  to  be  in  a  position  to  hear 
the  truth  from  the  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
Three  of  the  speeches  were  published  by  Dr.  Maty  in  the  works 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  *  as  specimens  of  his  Lordship's  eloquence ;' 
and  years  after  the  scrupulous  moralist  had  abandoned  the  practice 
Dr.  Francis,  the  translator  of  Demosthenes  and  Horace,  mentioned 
at  a  dinner,  at  which  Johnson  was  present,  that  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Pitt  to  the  elder  Horace  Walpole  in  the**  Debate  on  Seamen'  in 
1741,  was  the  finest  he  had  ever  read — finer  than  anything  in  the 
great  Greek  orator  himself.  The  rest  of  the  company  were  loud 
in  their  applause,  and  when  panegyric  was  exhausted,  Johnson 
exclaimed,  *  That  speech  I  wrote  in  a  garret  in  Exeter-street.' 
This  vigorous  piece  of  fierce  invective  is  the  best  burst  of 
declamation  he  produced. 

The  excellence  of  the  speeches  may  have  done  much  to  re- 
move suspicion.  It  may  have  appeared  more  probable  that  they 
should  be  faithful  reports  than  that  they  should  be  the  composi- 
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tion  of  a  magazine  writer ;  but  as  Flood  remarked,  thej  are  none 
of  them  in  the  least  like  real  debates,  and  they  are  all  written  in 
one  style,  and  that  the  mannered  style  of  Johnson.  The  sab- 
stance  is  just  as  much  in  his  usual  strain  of  speculation  and 
moralising.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  reflection,  very  few  facts, 
and  very  little  politics.  His  addiction  to  generalities  is  the 
cause  why  be  displays  in  the  conflict  of  opposite  opinions  less 
argumentative  ingenuity  than  might  be  expected  from  his  notable 
skill  in  maintaining  either  side  of  a  question,  and  making  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.  When  be  was  praised  for  his 
impartiality  in  holding  the  balance  even  between  the  contending 
parties,  he  answered  *  That  i^  not  quite  true.  I  saved  appear- 
ances tolerably  well,  but  I  took  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should 
not  have  the  best  of  it.'  It  would  be  impossible,  however,  from 
the  debates  themselves  to  discover  his  bias.  Botb  sides  declaim 
with  equal  plausibility  of  assertion  and  power  of  language.  The 
pride  of  the  author  prevailed  over  the  prejudices  of  the  politi- 
cian, and  as  every  speech  was  in  fact  his  own,  be  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  to  put  the  strongest  arguments  and  most  for* 
cible  expressions  into  the  mouth  of  the  speaker.  None  of  his 
works  were  written  with  equal  velocity.  'Three  columns  of  the 
Magazine,'  he  said,  '  in  an  hour  was  no  uncommon  efiort,  which 
was  faster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed  that  quan- 
tity.' Considered  in  this  light,  the  composition  is  extraordinary. 
There  is  abundance  of  amplified  commonplaces,  but  intermingled 
with  admirable  reflections  which  are  conveyed  throughout  in  a 
polished  and  stately  style,  and  in  diction  remarkable  for  its 
copiousness  and  vigour.  Some  of  the  speeches  on  ^  Spiritooos 
Liquors '  are  finished  dissertations  on  the  evil  effects,  individual 
and  national,  of  habits  of  intoxication,  and  would  be  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  unusual  care. 

There  was  once  an  idea  of  bringing  Johnson  himself  into 
Parliament.  G)nceiving,  as  was  conjectured  by  Lord  Stowell, 
that,  like  the  elephant  in  battle,  so  headstrong  a  champion  might 
trample  down  friends  as  well  as  foes.  Lord  North  declined  to 
forward  the  scheme.  Mr.  Flood  was  reasonably  of  opinion  that 
Johnson,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  had  been  too  long  used  to  the 
sententious  brevity  and  short  flights  of  conversation  to  have 
acquired  the  *  expanded  kind  of  argument '  necessary  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  nothing  could  be  less  reasonable  than  to  refer  to  the 
imaginary  debates  in  the  Magazine  in  .proof  of  this  position. 
Whatever  may  be  their  fault,  it  assuredly  is  not  want  of  expan- 
sion ;  and  they  are  essays  and  not  speeches,  exactly  because  chey 
were  written  to  be  read  and  not  to  be  spoken.  At  any  period 
while  his  mind  retained  its  pliancy  Johnson  could  have  had  no 
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difficulty  in  varjing  the  treatment  of  his  subject  to  fit  their 
altered  purpose.  Burke  pronounced  that  if  he  had  come  early 
into  the  House  of  Commons  he  would  have  been  beyond  question 
the  greatest  speaker  that  ever  appeared  there.  He  several  times 
attempted  an  harangue  in  the  '  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences/ 
and  told  Sir  William  Scott  ^  that  he  found  he  could  not  get  on.' 
He  must  have  meant  he  could  not  get  on  to  the  satisfaction 
of  himself,  for  Dr.  Kippis  heard  him  speak  there  on  a  question 
of  mechanics  'with  a  perspicuity  and  energy  which  excited 
general  admiration.'  Promptitude  of  mind  was  one  of  his  most 
conspicuous  qualities,  and  a  little  practice  would  have  rendered 
oratorical  contests  as  congenial  to  him  as  colloquial. 

Like  the  dawning  light  which  shows  itself  to  the  world  before 
the  luminary  is  visible  from  which  it  proceeds,  Johnson's  writ- 
ing^ were  admired  long  before  he  himself  was  brought  into  view. 
While  he  was  phoning  speeches  for  eminent  statesmen  which 
eclipsed  their  own  productions,'  he  was  not  always  able  even  to 
command  a  garret.  About  the  time  when  he  commenced  the  Par- 
liamentary debates,  he  and  Savage  discussed  politics  one  night  as 
they  walked  round  and  round  St.  James's  Square  because  they 
were  destitute  of  a  lodging.  In  high  spirits  and  brimful  of 
patriotism  they  continued  their  circuit  for  several  hours,  in- 
veighing against  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  resolving  '  that  they 
would  stand  by  their  country/  By  four  in  the  morning  fatigue 
got  the  better  of  patriotic  fervour ;  they  began  to  wish  for 
refreshment,  and  found  that  they  could  only  make  up  fourpence 
halfpenny  between  them.  Savage  died  in  1743,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Johnson  published  a  Life  of  him.  This  unhappy 
man  was  at  once  extravagantly  proud  and  meanly  importunate. 
He  demanded  alms  with  the  air  of  a  king  who  levies  rightful 
taxes  on  his  subjects,  and  thought  to  dignify  beggary  by  inso- 
lence. Instead  of  being  grateful  for  what  was  bestowed,  he  was 
enraged  when  anything  was  withheld,  and  to  have  been  once  his 
friend  was  to  ensure  bis  subsequent  enmity.  The  sums  which 
were  given  him  out  of  charity  he  squandered  in  profligacy,  and 
passed  his  days  between  the  fierce  extremes  of  ravenous  de- 
bauchery and  squalid  want.  His  conversation  was  doubtless  the 
circumstance  which  recommended  him  to  his  future  biographer. 
Johnson  had  never  come  within  reach  of  the  heads  of  his  profes- 
sion. Savage  had  herded  with  many  of  them  as  well  as  with 
various  persons  of  rank.  He  was  a  close  and  accurate  observei 
of  mankind,  had  a  singularly  tenacious  memory,  and  possessed 
the  art  of  communicating  bis  reminiscences  in  easy,  elegant,  and 
vivacious  language.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  with  what  eager 
interest  Johnson  would  listen  to  his  traits  and  anecdotes.     What 
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he  saw  in  him  was  the  companion  of  Pope  and  the  describer  of 
the  many-coloured  scenes  of  life,  not  the  vindictive  spendthrift 
and  abandoned  reveller.  Their  companionship  was  of  short 
duration,  for  it  is  certain  thej  were  not  acquainted  when  Johnson 
published  his  '  London'  in  May,  1738,  and  Savage  left  the  me- 
tropolis in  July,  1739,  and  never  returned  to  it 

With  so  unpromising  a  hero,  whose^  talents  were  not  extraor- 
dinary* and  the  incidents  of  whose  career  were  neither  numerous 
nor  creditable,  Johnson  produced  a  biography  which,  as  Mr. 
Croker  happily  remarks,  *  gives,  like  Raphael's  Lazarus  or  Mu- 
rillo's  Beggar,  pleasure  as  a  work  of  art,  while  the  original  could 
only  excite  disgust/  The  splendour  of  the  author's  mind  re- 
flected from  the  page  redeems  the  inherent  poverty  of  the 
subject.  Yet  the  effect  is  not  obtained  by  ascribing  to  Savage 
fictitious  virtues  or  an  imaginary  importance.  His  ill-regulated 
disposition  and  ignoble  career,  if  touched  with  tenderness,  are 
described  with  as  much  fidelity  as  power.  The  interest  springs 
honestly  from  the  skill  of  the  narrative  and  the  reflections  which 
are  interwoven  with  it.  The  work  was  thrown  off  at  a  heat.  *  I 
wrote,*  Johnson  said,  *  forty-eight  of  the  printed  octavo  pages  at 
a  sitting ;  but  then  I  sat  up  all  night.'  It  bears  no  marks  of 
the  haste  with  which  it  was  composed ;  the  style  is  not  so  har- 
monious and  compact  as  that  to  which  he  had  attained  when  he 
wrote  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets ;'  but  it  is  always  imposing  and 
often  terse,  and  runs  on  in  a  full  and  equable  flow  from  the 
opening  to  the  close. 

The  copyright  of  the  *  Life  of  Savage '  was  purchased  by  Cave 
for  fifteen  guineas.  No  succession  of  masterpieces  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  man  to  produce  could  have  enabled  an  author  at 
this  price  to  earn  a  subsistence ;  the  money  received  for  one 
performance  would  have  been  spent  long  before  he  could  have 
collected  the  materials  for  a  second.  Thus  Johnson  was  obliged 
to  go  back  to  his  usual  taskwork  in  which  the  returns  were 

*  Fielding  relates  that  the  writings  of  Savage  had  long  Iain  uncalled  ibr  in  the 
warehouse  tUl  he  happened,  very  fortunately  for  his  bookseller,  to  be  convicted  at 
the  Old  Bailey  of  having  killed  one  Sinclair  in  a  tavern-scuffle,  by  running  him 
through  with  a  sword.  The  bookseller  immediately  advertised  *  The  Worki  of 
Mr.  Savage,  now  under  Sentence  of  Death  lor  Murder/  and  the  whole  stod^  wis 
sold.  The  man  next  offered  the  condemned  poet  a  high  price  for  a  '  Dying 
Speech,'  which  Savage  accordingly  furnished.  When,  contrarv  to  sli  expectation, 
he  was  pardoned,  he  wished  to  return  the  monev.  The  booksellcT  preftrred  to 
stand  by  the  bargain.  He  published  the  '  Speech  which  Mr.  Savage  had  intended 
to  make  at  Tj^bum ;  and  Fielding  says  '  it  is  probable  as  many  were  sold  as  there 
were  people  in  town  who  could  read.'  It  is  wonderfhl  to  reflect  upon  the  cir- 
cumstaaees  which  are  a  source  of  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  msdutude,  when 
poems  before  neglected  assumed  a  sudden  value  because  their  author  was  to  be 
hanged  for  murder. 

quick) 
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quick,  however  small.  His  employment  in  1745  and  1746  was 
so  obscure  that  with  the  exception  of  some  '  Miscellaneous 
Observations  upon  Macbeth,'  which  appeared  in  the  former  of 
these  years,  no  trace  is  preserved  of  his  labours,  Mr.  Croker 
inclijies  to  the  belief  that  he  had  dabbled  in  the  Rebellion  and 
was  obliged  to  keep  concealed.  To  suppose  that  he  was  out  in 
Forty-five,  and  that  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides  was  not  his  first 
visit  to  Scotland,  merely  because  we  do  not  know  where  he  was 
or  what  he  was  doing  at  the  period,  is  an  assumption  too  rash 
to  be  entertained.  But  there  is  condusive  evidence  from  John- 
son's own  lips  that  the  conjecture  is  unfounded.  He  told  Mr. 
Langton  *  thai  nothing  had  ever  offered  that  made  it  worth  his 
while  tt>  consider  fully  the  question  *  of  the  right  of  the  Stuarts, 
which  be  certainly  could  not  have  said  if  he  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  engage  in  the  Pretender*s  cause.  Boswell  had  heard  him 
declare  that  *  if  holding  up  his  right  hand  would  have  secured 
victory  to  Prince  Charles  at  Culloden,  he  was  not  sure  that  hp 
would  have  held  it  up.'  His  Tory  predilections  were  strong, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  hurried  him  into  treason,  or 
that  his  idea  of  *  standing  by  his  country  *  was  to  aid  a  High- 
land army  to  invade  it. .  With  a  playful  consciousness  that  they 
were  destined  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  English  literature, 
he  remarked  to  Goldsmith,  as  they  looked  at  the  monuments  in 
Poet's  Comer, — 

'  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis.' 

On  their  return  home  through  Temple  Bar,  Goldsmith  pointed 
to  the  heads  of  the  rebels  which  were  stuck  upon  it,  and  slily 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  companion— 

*  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis.' 

The  jest  has  a  significance  beyond  what  has  ever  been  imputed 
to  it,  and  must  have  been  heard  by  Johnson  with  a  shudder,  if  he 
had  indeed  made  common  cause  with  the  men  whose  visages 
were  mouldering  above.* 

In  1747  Johmoa  again  emerged  to  the  surfskoe  with  the  ^Plan 
•of  his  English  Dictionary.'  His  occasional  productions  while 
he  was  proceeding  with  his  gigantic  task  were  either  few  at  the 
commencement  or  they  have  remained  unknown.  He  furnished 
to  Dodsley's  'Preceptor'  in  1748  a  paper  of  about  eighteen 
octavo  pages  called  the  ^  Vision  of  Theodore,'  which  he  penned 
•one  night  after  a  festive  evening,  and  which  he  once  said  he 

*  Ghastly  as  was  this  spectacle,  it  was  less  reyoUiDg  tbau  is  commonly  siq>- 
posed ;  for  the  heads  being  coated  with  tar  to  preyent  their  becoming  noisome, 
^hey  were  not  more  offensive  in  appearance  than  Egyptian  mammies. 

thought 
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thought  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  written.  The  ground  of  his 
preference  is  not  apparent.  The  principal  object  of  the  piece  is 
to  hold  out  a  warning  against  the  contraction  of  evil  habits.  Of 
these  he  says  felicitously  that  '  each  link  of  the  chain  grows 
tighter  as  it  has  been  longer  worn,  and  when  by  continual  addi- 
tions they  become  so  heavy  as  to  be  felt,  they  are  very  frequently 
too  strong  to  be  broken.'  But  the  allegory  is  hackneyed^  and 
displays  litde  ingenuity  or  fancy.  The  precepts  are  trite,  and 
are  not  set  off  by  any  novelty  of  form  or  illustration.  If,  how- 
ever, the  distinction  of  being  his  masterpiece  did  not  belong  to 
the  ^  Vision  of  Theodore/  be  might  with  reason  have  claimed 
the  honour  for  the  work  which  be  published  in  the  ensuing 
year.  This  was  his  famous  ^  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  which 
be  composed  according  to  his  usual  practice,  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  He  once  accomplished  a  hundred  lines  in  a  single  day« 
If  Johnson  were  judged  by  what  he  has  done  best,  his  place 
should  be  among  the  poets.  When  Ballantyne  asked  Scott  what 
in  all  our  poetical  literature  gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure,  he 
answered  *  London  *  and  the  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  *  I 
think,'  adds  Ballantyne,  ^  I  never  saw  his  countenance  more  indi- 
cative of  admiration  than  while  recitinjg^  aloud  from  these  pro- 
ductions/ As  Scott  asserted  that  the  Apathetic  morality  of  the 
^^  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  had  often  drawn  tears,'  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  involuntary  tribute  had  been  paid  by  himself. 
Byron  called  it  a  *  grand  poem,*  and  said,  ^  that  the  examples  and 
mode  of  giving  them  were  both  sublime.'  It  is  iii  a  far  more 
elevated  strain  than  the  ^  Londoa'  The  ideas  are  of  a  loftier 
cast,  the  language  is  more  nervous  and  poetical,  and  the  cha- 
racters are  drawn  with  a  force  and  splendour  of  description  which 
are  unrivalled.  The  sketch  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  is  the 
gem  of  the  whole.  The  glow  and  fire  and  pomp  of  the  lines 
which  depict  him  in  the  pride  of  military  glory,  mA  the  pathos 
of  the  lines  which  paint  his  reverses  and  his  death,  are  perfect  in 
themselves,  and  impress  more  deeply  by  the  contrast.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  English  poet  has  soared  above  his  Latin  ori- 
ginal.*    Johnson  coming  after  so  many  models  has  copied  none  of 

*  The  opening  couplet  is  the  worst  in  the  poem: — 

'  Let  Observation,  with  extensive  view, 
Surrey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.' 

He  had  to  contend  here  with  Dryden's  consummate  rendering  of  the  original, 
which  is  as  literal  as  it  is  admirable: — 

'  Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  it  pursue/ 

Johnson  was  cramped  by  the  evident  desire  to  avoid  echoing  a  version  which  he 
could  not  mend. 

them 
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tfaem  in  the  construction  of  his  heroic  verse,  which  has  a  swell  and 
majesty  of  its  own.  Withoat  the  various  music  of  Dryden  it  is 
more  sonorous,  and  fills  the  ear  with  its  sound  as  it  fills  the 
mind  with  its  pregnant  sense.  A  few  imperfect  rhymes  in 
^  Ixmdon '  excepted,  he  has  sacrificed  nothing  to  the  exigencies  of 
verse.  Neither  Pope  nor  any  other  writer  is  equally  free  from  • 
negligent  lines,  or  succeeds  in  the  same  sustained  degree  in  com- 
bining the  restraints  imposed  by  poetry  with  the  order  and 
exactness  of  prose. 

The  fifteen  guineas  which  Johnson  received  for  the  '  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes '  was  quickly  followed  by  a  larger  sum  than  he 
could  ever  have  possessed  before.  When  Garrick  in  1747  opened 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Johnson  furnished  the  celebrated  Prologue, 
He  now  looked  to  Garrick  to  introduce  the  neglected  '  Irene '  to 
the  world.  The  name  of  Johnson  was  beginning  to  be  heard. 
His  '  Life  of  Savage '  was  admired ;  his  poems  were  thought 
eqi^d  to  Pope;  and  his  noble  Prologue,  which  was  several 
times  called  for  during  the  season,  had  made  him  favourably 
known  to  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre.  A  tragedy  from  his 
pen  was  no  unpromising  speculation,  ftnd  if  his  piece  had  been 
well  adapted  for  the  stage  he  might  have  appealed  to  the  manager 
with  as  much  confidence  as  to  the  friend.  But  ^  Irene '  was  too 
barren  of  incident  to  be  an  acting  play,  and  when  Garrick  pro- 
posed alterations  his  old  master  took  offence.  ^  Sir,'  said 
Johnson  to  Dr.  Taylor,  who  attempted  to  mediate  in  the  dispute, 
*  the  fellow  wants  me  to  make  Mahomet  run  mad  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  tossing  his  hands  and  kicking  his  heels.' 
The  tragedy  was  performed  on  February  6th,  1749,  and  ran  for 
thirteen  nights.  Dr,  Bumey,  who  was  present  at  the  first  repre- 
sentation, says  that  it  was  much  appiauded,^especially  the  speech 
on  *  to-morrow,'  till  the  heroine  at  the  close  was  about  to  be 
strangled  on  the  stage,  when  there  arose  a  cry  of  murder! 
murder !  It  is  singular  that  the  circumstance  which  jeopardised 
the  play  should  have  been  one  of  the  few  changes  which  the 
author  permitted  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Garrick,  whose 
object  no  doubt  was  to  add  another  ^  situation  '  to  a  piece  which 
was  deficient  in  action.  Johnson  mentions  of  Dodsley  that  he 
attended  every  night  behind  the  scenes  during  the  run  of  *  Cleone/ 
and  always  cried  at  the  distress  of  his  own  heroine.  Neither 
the  author  nor  any  one  else  could  have  shed  a  tear  at  the  frigid 
dialogue  of  *  Irene,'  but  he  was  always  present  at  the  perform* 
ance,  and  thought  that  his  new-bom  dignity  required  him  to  go 
equipped  in  a  gold-laced  hat  and  a  gold-laced  scarlet  waistcoat 
Beauclerk  beard,  him  relate  that  he  soon  laid  aside  his  green- 
room finery  for  fear  it  should  make  him  proud,  and  he  told  Mr. 
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Langton  that  he  found  when  he  wore  it  he  could  not  treat  people 
with  the  same  ease  as  when  he  was  in  his  ordinary  dress.  The 
truth  is,  until  he  put  on  his  dramatic  livery  he  had  never  been 
possessed  of  a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  and  he  was  experiencing 
at  forty  the  intoxicating  sensations  which  others  pass  through 
at  twenty-one. 

The  profits  of  the  author's  three  nights  were  195?,  Vis, ;  which 
with  the  100/.  that  Dodsley  paid  for  the  copyright  amounted  to 
near  300/.  But  Johnson,  who  had  witnessed  the  increasing 
apathy  of  the  audience,  did  not  delude  himself.  He  was  aware 
that  his  tragedy  had  not  made  an  impression,  and  when  asked 
how  he  felt  replied,  *  Like  the  Monument.'  The  sturdy  manli- 
ness of  his  mind  was  always  grand.  Some  years  after,  when  he 
was  in  distress.  Murphy  sugp:ested  to  Ganick  to  invite  his  friend 
to  produce  another  play.     ^  When  Johnson,'  replied  the  manager, 

*  writes  tragedy,  "  declamation  roars  and  passion  sleeps ;"  when 
Shakespeare  wrote  he  dipped  his  pen  in  his  heart.'  The  words 
which  Garrick  quoted  against  Johnson  from  his  own  Prologue 
for  the  *  Opening  of  Drnry  Lane  Theatre '  are  not  a  little  re- 
markable, for  the  passage  in  which  they  occur  exactly  describes 
and  emphatically  condemns  the  very  species  of  tragedy  of 
which  his  '  Irene '  was  an  extreme  example.  He  esteemed 
Addison's  *Cato,'  according  to  Hawkins,  *the  best  model  we 
had.'  It  was  plainly  the  model  he  followed,  and  no  less  clear 
that  he  gave  it  the  preference  because  it  was  in  a  style  which 
was  adapted  to  his  own  powers.  But  though  the  author  was 
seduced  into  applauding  what  it  suited  him  to  imitate,  the  critic 
saw  with  truer  eyes,  and  hence  both  in  his  *  Prologue '  and  his 

*  Life  of  Addison,'  he  did  not  spare  *  the  unaffecting  elegance  and 
chill  philosophy'  of  his  master.  No  more  perfect  description 
can  be  found  of  *  Irene '  than  in  his  strictures  upon  *  Cato J  *  Of 
this  work','  he  says,  ^  it  has  not  been  unjustly  determined  that  it 
is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama,  rather  a  succession  of 
just  sentiments  in  elegant  language  than  a  representation  of 
natural  affections,  or  of  any  state  probable  or  possible  in  human 
life.  Nothing  here  ^*  excites  or  assuages  emotion  " :  here  is  *^  no 
magical  power  of  raising  fantastic  terror  or  wild  anxiety."  The 
events  are  expected  without  solicitude,  and  are  remembered  without 
joy  or  sorrow.  Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care ;  we  consider  not 
what  they  are  doing,  or  what  they  are  suffering ;  we  wish  only  to 
know  what  they  have  to  say.  There  is  not  one  amongst  them 
that  strongly  attracts  either  affection  or  esteem.'  The  plot  of 
^  Irene '  is  meagre  and  awakens  no  suspense ;  the  incidents  are 
few,  unexciting,  and  not  always  probable;  the  agents  are 
destitute  of  individuality,  and  appear  to  be  mere  elocutionists 
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who  have  no  identity  with  the  words  they  utter.  As  the  de* 
damatory  dialogue  does  not  come  from  the  heart,  so  neither  does 
it  go  to  it.  The  characters  only  meet  to  oppose  sentiment  to 
sentiment,  and  maxim  to  maxim,  in  set  speeches,  which  even  when 
fullest  of  *  sound  and  fury '  fall  coldly  upon  the  mind.  The 
diction  in  spite  of  metaphors  is  prosaic^  and  the  lines  are  without 
any  charm  of  melody.  His  blank  verse  has  none  of  that  grand 
and  massive  idU  which  distinguishes  his  heroic  measure.  A 
general  monotony  of  sense,  manner,  and  metre,  without  rise  or 
fall,  pervades  the  piece,  and  fatigues  attention.  He  boasted  to 
the  audience  that  he  had  trusted  in  *  Reason,  Nature,  and  Truth.' 
Of  moral  truth,  and  moral  argumentation,  there  was  more  than 
enough,  but  *  Nature,'  as  he  said  of  his  predecessors,  *  had  fled,' 
and  '  virtue  and  philosophy  *  had  usurped  her  throne.  He  could 
not  write  anything  which  did  not  show  his  command  of  language, 
but  his  tragedy  shines  with  a  pale  light  which  neither  dazzles 
nor  warms.  He  once  asked  Mrs.  Thrale  which  was  the  scene 
she  preferred  in  the  whole  of  our  drama.  She  answered,  ^  The 
dialogue  in  "  Cato "  between  Syphax  and  Juba.'  *Nay,  nay,' 
replied  Johnson,  '  if  you  are  for  declamation,  I  hope  my  ladies 
have  the  better  of  them  all.'  His  high  opinion  of  his  play 
appears  to  have  abated  in  after  years.  When  it  was  read  aloud 
in  a  country-house  he  left  the  room,  and  on  being  asked  the 
reason,  replied,  *  1  thought  it  had  been  better.' 

His  contact  with  the  theatre  led  him  occasionally  to  frequent 
the  Green-room,  where  he  could  indulge  his  favourite  employ- 
ments of  watching  human  nature  under  new  aspects  and  of 
joining  in  animated  talk.  *  At  that  period,'  he  said,  *  all  the 
wenches  knew  me,  and  dropped  me  a  curtsey  as  they  passed  on 
the  stage.'  The  players  of  his  day  treated  indigent  authors  with 
insolence,  and  Johnson,  who  was  among  the  most  ragged  and 
needy  of  them,  had  won  from  the  actresses  a  curtsey  of  respect ' 
for  his  moral  dignity  and  intellectual  power, — a  touching  piece 
of  simple  and  heartfelt  homage,  more  to  be  coveted  •  than  a 
world  of  noisier  applause.  His  next  work  raised  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  to  something  of  the  same  position  which 
be  occupied  in  the  eyes  o(  the  actresses.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
1750,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  '  Rambler,*  which  con- 
tributed, beyond  all  his  previous  productions,  to  an  elevated 
estimate  of  his  character  and  to  the  spread  of  his  fame.  The 
necessity  for  earning  something  in  addition  to  the  instalments  he 
received  in  advance  for  his  Dictionary  was  the  stimulus  to  the 
undertaking.  Nor  was  he  ill-paid.  The  work  came  out  twice  a 
week,  and  for  every  essay  he  had  a  couple  of  guineas  from  Cave. 
The  pressing  need  to  make  the  whole  of  the  money  with  his  own 
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pen  may  have  been  the  cause  why  he  did  not  communicate  the 
scheme  to  his  friends  and  invite  their  aid.  His  desire  to  keep 
the  authorship  a  secret  is  not  so  easy  to  understand.  He  pub- 
lished '  London*  anonymously  while  he  was  yet  unknown,  because, 
as  Swift  says, — 

'  A  poem  read  without  a  name 
We  justly  praise  or  justly  blame  ; 
And  critics  have  no  partial  views. 
Except  they  know  whom  they  abuse.' 

But  Johnson's  reputation  was  now  sufficient  to  recommend  his 
writings  and  would  have  assisted  the  sale.  He  may,  perhaps, 
have  thought  that  it  would  check  the  freedom  of  his  comments 
if  their  source  was  known.  Whatever  was  his  motive,  he  was 
soon  compelled  to  drop  the  mask.  Garrick  early  detected  his 
vigorous  hand,  and  Richardson  expressed  his  conviction  to  Cave 
that  there  was  no  second  person  who  was  capable  of  the  task. 
*  I  return  to  answer,'  wrote  Cave  in  August,  1750,  when  the  idea 
of  secrecy  was  abandoned,  "^that  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  Great 
Rambler^  being,  as  you  observe,  the  only  man  who  can  furnish 
two  such  papers  in  a  week,  besides  his  other  great  business.* 
He  composed  them,  as  he  did  everything,  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment  The  copy  was  seldom  sent  to  the  press  till  late  in  the 
night  before  the  day  of  publication,  and  he  usually  wrote  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  essay  while  the  former  part  of  it  was 
being  put  into  type.  Often  he  did  not  even  take  the  precaution 
to  read  what  he  had  so  hurriedly  penned.  A  few  heads  of  ideas 
upon  certain  topics,  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Boswell,  was  all  the  preparation  he  had  made.  One  of  the  me- 
moranda he  jotted  down  was  *  Sailor's  life  my  aversion,'  and  this 
Hawkins  printed  '  Sailor's  fate  any  mansion.' 

*  When  the  author  was  to  be  kept  private,'  ^aid  Cave,  *  two 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Prince's  Court  came  to  me  to  in- 
quire his  name  in  order  to  do  him  service.'  Bubb  Dodington 
invited  the  unknown  writer  to  his  house.  Dr.  Young  and  many 
other  persons  of  note  wrote  letters  of  approbation,  some  placing 
the  ^  Rambler '  upon  a  level  with  the  *  Spectator,'  and  some,  like 
Richardson,  pronouncing  it  superior.  ^  The  encouragement  as  to 
sale,'  Cave  added,  ^  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  high  character 
given  to  the  work  by  the  judicious,  not  to  say  the  raptures  ex- 
pressed by  the  few  that  do  read  it,'  He  rightly  augured  that  the 
completed  series  would  have  a  larger  circulation  than  the  single 
numbers,  for  the  topics  were  not  of  a  nature  to  divert  the 
ordinary  purchasers  of  a  twopenny  periodical.  A  moral  tendency 
was  perceptible  in  all  the  writings  of  Johnson  ;  it  was  the  main 
design  of  the  ^  Rambler.'     Before  commencing  it,  he  offered  up  a 
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prayer  ^  that  it  might  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation 
both  of  himself  and  others.'  He  carried  it  on  in  the  same  spirit 
with  which  it  was  begun,  and  in  the  concluding  number  he  pro- 
fessed that,  if  he  had  executed  his  intentions,  his  labours  ^  would 
be  found  exactly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
without  any  accommodation  to  the  licentiousness  and  levity  of 
&e  age/  He  was  not,  he  said,  *  much  dejected  by  his  want  of 
popularity,  for  he  only  expected  those  to  peruse  his  essays 
whose  passions  left  them  leisure  for  abstracted  truth,  and  whom 
virtue  could  please  by  its  naked  dignity.'  Few  of  the  persons 
under  whose  eyes  they  first  fell  were  of  this  superior  class. 
People  complained  that  he  had  not  adopted  the  lighter  style  and 
subjects  of  the  *  Spectator.'  He  answered  that  some  themes  had 
alreBuIy  been  treated  with  too  much  success  to  permit  competi- 
tion, and  that  an  author  must  be  guided  by  the  course  of  his 
studies  and  the  accidents  of  his  life.  This  adherence  to  the  bent 
of  his  mind  gave  the  distinctive  character  to  his  work,  and 
when  its  real  nature  came  to  be  understood,  and  the  world  looked 
in  it  for  what  it  contained,  and  not  for  what  their  preconceived 
notions  had  determined,  they  were  loud  in  its  praise. 

In  our  day  the  ^  Rambler '  has  lost  much  of  its  pristine  repu- 
tation. It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  contains  many  obvious  truths 
delivered  with  pomp  of  phraseology  and  a  magisterial  air.  The 
objection  to  the  want  of  novelty  had  been  anticipated  by  John- 
son, who  justly  urged  that  men  more  frequently  required  to  be 
reminded  than  reformed.  His  negligent  age  especially  needed 
to  be  summoned  back  to  their  duties,  and  his  lessons  had  a 
freshness  and  force  to  his  contemporaries  which,  happily,  they 
do  not  retain  for  us.  No  one  now  would  obtain  the  name  of  the 
*  Great  Moralist '  for  a  volume  of  grave  essays  enforcing  moral 
precepts.  It  was  the  singularity  of  the  publication  which  pro- 
cured the  title  for  Johnson,  and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  truths  were  addressed  to  minds  which  had  long  neglected 
them  that  they  owed  much  of  their  effect.  But  the  intrinsic 
power  of  the  ^  Rambler '  was  likewise  great.  The  triter  portions 
are  redeemed  by  the  abundance  of  original  and  sagacious  reflec- 
tions, and  it  is  a  marvel  that  papers  written  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  during  the  press  of  other  labours,  for  two  hundred 
consecutive  weeks,  should  contain  such  weight  and  variety  of 
sentiment  The  most  general  complaint  at  the  time  was  to  the 
uniformity  of  the  work.  This  was  more,  perhaps,  in  the  manner 
than  in  the  substance ;  when  he  changed  his  subject  he  could 
not  change  his  style.  He  wrote  letters  in  the  name  of  female 
correspondents,  and,  as  Burke  remarked,  all  his  ladies  are  John- 
sons in  petticoats.     He  drew  characters  with  a  truth  which  led  a 
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club  in  Essex  to  imagine  that  thej  were  sketches  of  the  mem* 
hers,  and  they  were  incensed  against  an  acquaintance  whom 
they  suspected  of  the  act ;  but  as  all  his  representations  were 
general  descriptions  in  his  formal  style,  without  the  animation 
of  dialogue  and  incident,  they  did  not  contribute  much  to  relieve 
the  monotony.  The  chief  contrast  was  produced  by  the  few 
critical  papers,  which  are  novel  and  excellent,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  Johnson,  whose  mind  was  teeming  with  literature^ 
did  not  oftener  avail  himself  of  this  ready  resource. 

In  the  summary  of  his  aims  in  the  final  number  of  the 
^Rambler,'  he  takes,  especial  credit  for  his  style.  'I  have 
laboured,'  he  says,  *  to  refine  our  language  to  grammatical  purity 
and  to  clear  it  from  colloquial  barbarisms.  Something,  perhaps,. 
I  have  added  to  the  elegance  of  its  constructi(»i,  and  something 
to  the  harmony  of  its  cadence.'  In  what  particular  he  could 
imagine  that  he  had  refined  the  language  of  ^Dryden,  Swift,  and 
Addison  to  grammatical  purity  we  are  unable  to  conjecture. 
There  are  slips  of  the  pen  in  every  writer,  and  Johnson  is  not 
free  from  them,  but  systematic  licence  hafl  not  been  left  for  him 
to  reform.  The  other  merits  to  which  he  lays  claim  have  usually 
been  numbered  among  his  defects.  His  renunciation  of  familiar 
idioms  gives  an  air  of  heaviness  to  his  composition,  and  his  love 
of  sonorous  periods  betrayed  him  into  verbosity  and  the  use  of  a 
polysyllabic  phraseology.  There  were  people  who  said  jocosely 
that  his  learned  language  was  assumed  to  make  his  Dictionary 
indispensable.  He  has  himself  told  his  motive.  '  When  common 
words  were  less  pleasing  to  the  ear  or  less  distinct  in  their  sig- 
nification I  have  applied  the  terms  of  philosophy  to  popular 
ideas.'  The  extent  to  which  he  carried  the  habit  has  been 
enormously  exaggerated.  The  ordinary  method  of  exhibiting' 
his  practice  has  been  to  gather  into  half  a  dozen  sentences  aa 
many  grandiloquent  phrases  as  are  scattered  through  the 
whole  of  the  *  Rambler,'  until  all  resemblance  is  lost  in  the 
extravagance  of  the  caricature.  The  amplifications  in  which  he 
indulged  in  his  pursuit  of  a  swelling  harmony  are  both  more 
frequent  and  more  distasteful.  While  the  mind  grows  impatient  of 
a  construction  too  uniform  and  mechanical  and  of  phrases  multi- 
plied for  no  other  purpose  than  to  round  off  a  sentence,  the 
ear  is  no  less  tired  by  the  monotony  of  sound.  He  said  of 
KnoUes,  the  author  of  the  ^  History  of  the  Turks,'  '  that  there 
was  nothing  turgid  in  his  dignity  nor  snperflueus  in  his  copious* 
ness.'  Exactly  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  *  Rambler,'  which 
occupies  a  middle  place  between  his  early  and  later  works,  and 
exhibits  with  his  strength  more  of  his  defects  than  his  previous 
or  subsequent  productions.     He  had  formed  his  style  by  degrees^ 
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and  wben  it  bad  attained  to  the  height  of  its  mannerism,  he 
began  to  perceive  himself  that  it  was  too  inflated.  He  shook  his 
head  when  he  had  one  day  glanced  his  eye  over  a  paper  in  the 
'  Bambler,'  and  exclaimed  ^  too  wordy/  ^  If  the  style  of  Robert- 
son,' he  observed  on  another  occasion,  '  be  too  wordy,  he  owes  it 
to  me — that  is,  having  too  many  words,  and  those  too  big  ones.' 
His  maturer  writings  are  masterpieces  of  composition.  He  be-> 
came  more  familiar  in  his  language,  pruned  his  redundance, 
and  varied  his  cadence.  As  bis  style  grew  less  cumbrous  it 
increased  in  vigour  till  it  reached  its  climax  in  the  ^  Lives  of  the 
Poets/  But  literary  praise  or  blame  sinks  into  insignificance 
before  the  tribute  which  the  'Rambler'  affords  to  the  moral 
greatness  of  Johnson.  He  was  not  a  theologian  or  a  recluse. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters,  mLiing  largely  in  the  society  of  his 
fellows.  The  tone  of  conversation  was  lax,  and  his  brother- 
authors  were  not  remarkable  for  their  superior  nicety.  In  the 
midst  of  licence,  both  of  language  and  conduct,  he  never  re- 
laxed the  severity  of  his  principles,  and  walked  through  miry 
ways  without  contracting  the  smallest  stain  in  his  passage. 
Writing  for  bread,  he  yet  refused  to  accommodate  his  matter  to 
the  taste  of  his  readers,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  entertain 
them  for  his  private  advantage,  he  persisted  in  instructing  them 
for  their  own.  Whether  he  is  pictured  in  his  garret,  or  mingling 
in  the  haunts  of  his  acquaintance,  we  must  be  struck,  when  we 
turn  to  the  '  Rambler,'  with  the  heroism  which  could  triumph 
over  all  these  influences,  and  persevere  in  enforcing  the  maxims 
of  wisdom  upon  an  untoward  generation. 

Amongst  the  panegyrics  bestowed  upon  the  *  Rambler,'  there 
was  one  which  was'  especially  grateful  to  its  author.  After  a 
few  numbers  his  wife  said  to  him,  '  I  thought  very  well  of  you 
before,  but  I  did  not  imagine  you  could  have  written  anything 
equal  to  this.'  Her  cheering  commendation  was  soon  to  cease. 
The  *  Rambler'  terminated  with  the  208th  number  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1752,  and  on  the  28th  Mrs.  Johnson  died.  She 
expired  in  the  night,  and  her  husband  sent  immediately  for  his 
friend.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  found  him  in  tears  and  extreme  agitation. 
His  sixteen  years  of  marriage  had  not  been  years  of  felicity.  He 
told  Mrs.  Thrale  that  he  and  his  wife  disputed  perpetually.  She 
had  a  passion  for  cleanliness,  and  Johnson,  who,  when  on  visits  in 
his  better  days,  would  turn  candles  upside  down  to  make  them 
bum  brighter,  and  allow  the  grease  to  drop  upon  the  carpet, 
was  not  to  be  restrained  in  his  own  house.  '  Come,'  he  would 
exclaim,  *  I  think  we  have  had  talk  enough  about  the  floor ;  we 
will  now  have  a  touch  at  the  ceiling.'  The  food  was  a  topic  of 
dissension  as  well  as  the  floor,  and  once,  when  he  was  about  to 

say 
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say  grace,  she  begged  he  would  not  go  through  the  mockery  of 
thanking  God  for  a  dinner  which,  in  another  minute,  he  would 
pronounce  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  But  these  little  broils  would  not 
of  themselves  have  embittered  existence.  The  real  evil  was  in 
the  ceaseless  contest  with  poverty  which  deepened  his  natural 
melancholy,  and  had  probably  no  very  favourable  effect  on  the 
temper  of  his  consort.  According  to  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who 
lived  with  her  for  some  time  at  Hampstead,  she  did  not  treat 
him  with  complacence,  and  indulged  in  country  air  and  nice 
living,  while  he  was  drudging  in  London.  The  sum  was,  as  he 
confessed  to  Boswell,  that  ^his  gloomy  irritability'  had  never 
been  so  painful  as  during  his  married  life.  The  latter  days  of 
Mrs.  Johnson  were  epitomised  by  Levett  in  a  single  phrase — 
^  perpetual  illness  and  perpetual  opium.'  In  the  sermon  which 
her  husband  wrote  on  her  death,  she  is  described  as  passing 
through  these  months  of  sickness  without  one  murmur  of  impa- 
tience, and  often  expressed  her  gratitude  for  the  mercy  which 
had  granted  her  so  long  a  period  for  repentance.  Even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  when  the  grave  has  closed  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century  over  the  sorrows  of  Johnson,  it  is  soothing 
to  know  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  miseries,  the  final  days  of 
their  union  were  tranquil  and  full  of  consoling  recollections  to 
the  survivor.  If  the  course  of  events  had  not  been  favourable  to 
their  happiness,  it  had  never  extinguished  their  fondness.  For 
years  they  had  mingled  minds  and  habits ;  the  death  of  his  wife 
disturbed  the  whole  routine  of  his  existence,  and  whichever  way 
he  turned  there  was  a  woful  blank.  He  endeavoured  to  dissipate 
grief  by  study,  and  it  was  observed  that  thenceforward  he 
worked  in  a  particular  garret.  When  asked  the  reason  he  replied, 
^  because  in  that  room  alone  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Johnson.'  He 
outlived  her  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  to  the  last  he  kept  the 
anniversary  of  her  death  with  fasting  and  prayer. 

Between  March,  1753,  and  March,  1754,  Johnson  contributed 
a  few  essays  to  the  *  Adventurer,'  which  he  allowed  Dr.  Bathurst, 
a  physician  of  inconsiderable  practice,  to  publish  for  his  own 
advantage.  Johnson's  poverty  was  then  extreme,  but  his  charity 
was  never  extinguished  by  indigence,  and  he  loved  *  dear,  dear 
Bathurst  better  than  he  ever  loved  any  human  creature.'  He 
repeated  with  strong  approval  an  observation  of  Goldsmith, 
^  I  do  not  like  a  man  who  is  zealous  for  nothing,'  and  he  liked 
Bathurst  for  being  ^  a  good  hater — he  hated  a  fool,  and  he  hated 
a  rogue,  and  he  hated  a  Whig.'  Swift  was  of  the  same  mind, 
and  avowed  it  to  be  a  ground  of  sympathy  with  Oldham, 

^  That  rogues  and  fools  were  both  abhorred  alike.* 

But 
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But  Bathorst  could  lore  as  well  as  hate.  He  afterwards  went  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Johnson  from 
Barbadoes  in  1757,  after  stating  that  he  prajs  to  *  the  Supreme 
Being  to  enable  him  to  deserve  the  friendship  of  so  great  and 
good  a  man,'  he  says,  '  excuse  mj  dropping  mj  pen,  for  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  express  the  gratitude  that  is  due  to 
you.* 

Care,  with  whom  Johnson  had  been  so  long  connected,  died 
in  Januarj^  1754.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  dying  man,  while 
sensibility  remained,  was  fondly  to  press  the  hand  of  his  illustrious 
friend.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  worthy  bookseller  was 
Johnson's  only  publication  after  the  *  Adventurer '  stopped,  till 
the  ^Dictionary'  appeared  in  1755.  An  incident  which  had 
little  effect  upon  the  current  of  his  existence,  but  which'  is  one 
of  the  famous  passages  in  his  history,  was  occasioned  by  the 
announcement  of  the  work.  He  had  dedicated  the  ^  Plan '  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  received  from  him  ten  guineas,  which 
was  the  usual  fee  paid  by  noble  or  wealthy  persons  for  the  com- 
pliment. In  an  interview  with  Johnson  he  showed  him 
particular  courtesy  and  made  great  professions  to  him.  He  kept 
none  of  them,  but  for  seven  years  took  no  notice  of  him  whatever, 
and  then,  when  the  Dictionary  was  on  the  eve  of  coming  out, 
wrote  a  couple  of  papers  in  the  ^  World '  in  commendation  of 
the  scheme  and  its  author.  Whether  this  was  the  conduct  which 
was  fitting  from  a  man  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  position  to  a  genius 
like  Johnson,  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  relations,  whom  he 
had  promised  to  countenance,  and  with  whose  signal  merits  and 
depressed  condition  he  was  fully  conversant,  every  person  can. 
determine  from  his  own  feeling  bf  what  is  generous  or  just. 
The  haughty  independence  of  Johnson  could  not  brook  a  slight,. 
and  he  would  not  accept  a  little  public  praise  as  a  compen- 
sation for  deliberate  and  persevering  private  neglect.  He  wrotc^ 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  renounced  a  patron 
who  *  could  look  with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life 
in  the  water,  and  when  he  had  reached  ground,  encumbered 
him  with  help.'  Warburton,  who  was  personally  unknown  to 
Johnson,  sent  a  message  through  a  common  acquaintance  to  tell 
him  that  he  honoured  him  for  his  manly  behaviour. 

He  had  undertaken  to  complete  the  'Dictionary'  in  three 
years,  and  afterwards  maintained  that  he  could  have  done  it 
easily  in  two  if  his  health  had  not  received  several  shocks  during 
the  period.  The  protraction  of  the  work  through  seven  years 
was  trying  to  the  booksellers,  and  when  the  messenger  returned 
from  carrying  the  last  sheet  to  Millar,  Johnson  enquired  what  he 
had  said.     '  Sir,'  answered  the  man,  he  said  *  Thank  God  I  have 
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(loae  with  him/  '  I  am  glad/  rejoined  Jphmon  with  a  «mile, 
^  that  he  thanks  God  for  anything.'  Even  to  have  finished  the  work 
in  the  time  which  he  actuallj  took  was  a  parodigious  feat.  A  book 
so  vast  upon  a  subject  of  indefinite  extent,  comld  nol^  as  he  was 
careful  to  proclaim,  be  perfect,  and  is  to  be  judged  bj  its  general 
characteristics  and  not  bj  particular  defects.  The  etymologies 
are  allowed  to  be  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of^  the  per- 
formance, though  those  who  have  remarked  how  little  improve- 
ment has  since  been  made  upon  them,  will  be  inc^ned  to  rate 
them  higher  than  is  commonly  done.  The  interpretations  of 
the  words,  if  faulty  in  some  instances,  are  JSiOXQ  uniformly 
admirable  than  could,  perhaps,  have  been  produced  by  wy  other 
person.  Johnson  excelled  i|i  lucjd  explanation  and  exact  defini- 
tions. •  The  thought  required  for  ithe  pyrpo^e  was  very  gr^a^ 
and  he  asserted  tha,t  bis  mind  was  more  on  the  stretcb  va  com- 
piling his  Dictionary  than  in  composing  his  poetry.  The  selection 
of  examples  was  made  with  such  a  c^ard  to  their  intrinsic 
excellence  that  Lord  Brougham  says  the  work  is  as  interesting 
to  read  as  it  is  useful  to  consult,  and  Malone  considered  its 
^  Beauties '  trould  fosm  a  pleasipg  volume  by  themselves.  He 
was  influenced  in  the  choice  of  the  a,uthors  he  quoted  by  their 
religious  opinions.  ^  I  would  not,'  be  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  ^  send 
people  to  look  for  words  in  a  book  that  migbt  mislead  them  for 
ever.'  He  even  refused  to  cite  Samuel  Clarke  because  he  was 
not  entirely  orthodox,  though  he  read  his  sermoQS  much  in  his 
latter  days,  and  recommended  them  when  he  W9ls  dying  for  their 
fulness  on  the  propitiatory  sacrifice.  His  Dictionary^  with  its 
manifold  merits^  was  put  together  ^amidst  inconvenience  jand 
distraction,  amidst  sickness  «nd  sorrow,'  when  the  calls  of  the 
press  would  not  permit  him  to  linger,  and  supply  the  defects 
of  to-day  by  the  research  of  to-moirow.  As  ao  o»e  mw 
could  be  conversant  with  the  vocabulary  .of  every  lart,  science^ 
and  trade,  he  prepared  the  puMic  iu  his  preface  to  expect  '  a 
few  wild  blunders  and  risible  absurdities.'  A  lady  asked  hipi 
how  he  came  to  define  pastern  the  kaee  of  a  horse,  and  be 
answered,  '  Ignorance,  madaw,  puxe  igoorance.'  After  the 
Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  had  for  two  centuries  under- 
gone the  revision  of  successive  generations  of  the  jEsimous  '  ioxiy,^^ 
M.  Arago  entertained  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  exposijpig  the 
absurd  explanation  it  contacted  of  some  df  tb^  commonest  terms 
of  science. 

The  glow  of  satisfaction  which  animates  the  mind  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  laborious  undertaking  was  not  felt  by  Johnson.  Since 
the  death  of  his  wife  he  seemed  to  himself  broken  off  from  man- 
kind— a  gloomy  gazer  on  a  world  to  which  be  h«d  little  relation. 

To 
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To  this  he  made  an  affecting  allnsion  both  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  in  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary.  *  The  notice/ 
he  s^d  in  the  first,  *  which  jrou  hare  been  pleased  to  take  of  my 
labours,  if  it  had  been  early,  bad  been  kind ;  bnt  it  has  been 
delayed  till  I  am  indifferent  and  cannot  enjoy  it,  till  I  am  solitary 
and  cannot  impart  it,  till  I  am  known  and  do  not  want  it/  '  I 
have  protracted  my  work,'  he  said  in  the  second,  *  till  most  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and 
success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds,  I  therefore  dismiss 
it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  baring  little  to  fear  or  hope  from 
censure  or  praise.'  One  of  the  departed  friends  whom  he  had 
wished  to  please  was  Edward  Cave.  Johnson  had  been  coun- 
tenanced by  him  in  his  obscurity,  and  was  anxious  that  the  pub- 
lisher should  witness  his  triumph.  There  had  been  reciprocal 
benefit  and  reciprocal  obligation,  which  produced  mutual  esteem. 
Whatever  might  now  be  die  lethargy  of  his  mind,  the  pressure 
of  poverty  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  long  inactive.  The 
purchase-money  of  his  Dictionary  was  all  spent  before  the  work 
was  complete.  The  sum  he  received  for  it  was  1§75/.,  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  225/.  a  year ;  but  as  he  had  to  buy  books  and 
paper,  and  to  pay  the  wages  of  six  amanuenses  who  transcribed 
the  authorities,  the  profit  to  himself  was  small  indeed.  His 
assistants  often  then,  and  afterwards,  were  pensioners  upon  his 
bounty,  and  encroached  upon  his  own  small  share  of  the  gain. 
*  He  had  little/  said  his  servant  Francis  Barber,  *  for  himself, 
but  frequently  sent  money  to  Mr.  Shiels  when  in  distress.'  Johnson 
later  describes  one  of  these  humble  associates  as  sitting  starving 
for  years  by  the  bed  of  a  sick  wife,  condemned  by  poverty  to 
personal  attendance,  and  by  the  necessity  of  attendance  chained 
down  to  poverty.  His  wife  sank  at  last,  and  before  she  was  in 
her  grave  her  husband  followed  her.  Both  were  buried  at  the 
expense  of  Johnson.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  catch  a 
sight  of  the  domestic  interior  of  the  poor  journeymen  of  literature, 
'  who  live  men  know  not  how,  and  die  obscure  men  mark  not 
when,'  and  what  tragedies  of  life  does  the  glance  reveal  I 
.  Johnson  did  not  complain  of  his  bargain.  Boswell  once  ex- 
pressed a  regret  to  him  that  he  did  not  get  more  for  his  Dic- 
tionary. *  I  am  sorry,*  he  said,  *  too.  But  it  was  very  well ; 
the  booksellers  are  generous,  liberal-minded  men.'  At  another 
time  he  said  of  thcf  principal  proprietor,  *  I  respect  Millar,  Sir ; 
he  has  raised  the  price  of  literature.*  Far,  indeed,  from  thinking 
himself  underpaid,  it  wa6  the  boast  of  Johnson  that  the  next 
generation  should  not  accuse  him  of  having  let  down  the  wages 
of  authorship.  He  always  maintained  that  he  had  met  with 
bis  deserts.     He  asserted,  with  especial  reference  to   himself, 

o  2  that 
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that  he  never  knew  a  man  of  merit  neglected,  and  that  all  the 
accusations  which  were  made  against  the  world  were  unjust.  This 
may  not  be  universallj  true,  but  it  is  certain  that  those  who 
deserve  the  most  whine  the  least.  The  man  who  cries  out  that 
he  is  neglected,  usually  xneiits  the  neglect  with  which  he  meets. 
*  I  hate/  said  Johnson,  '  a  complainer.'  People  of  his  stamp  have 
minds  superior  to  fortune,  and  as  he  observed  of  Shakespeare  in 
his  low  estate,  ^  shake  off  its  incumbrances  like  dew-drops  from 
the  lion's  mane.' 

Fortune  was  certainly  not  kind  to  him  at  this  crisis.  In 
March,  1756,  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  5/.  18^.,  and  applied 
for  assistance  to  Richardson,  the  novelist,  who  immediately 
responded  to  the  appeal.  Never  callous  to  the  distress  of  others 
in  the  midst  of  his  own,  he  in  the  same  year  contributed  to 
the  *  Universal  Visitor,'  for  the  purpose  of  helping  poor  Chris- 
topher Smart,  who  was  one  of  the  editors,  and  was  then  out  of 
his  mind.  For  a  certain  share  of  the  profits  of  this  monthly 
miscellany  the  poet  bound  himself  to  a  bookseller  to  write 
nothing  else  for  ninety-nine  years ;  and  Johnson  was  ignorant 
of  the  contract  when  he  benevolently  consented  to  hold  the  pen 
for  his  lunatic  friend.  *  I  hoped,'  he  said,  *  his  wits  would  soon 
return  to  him.  Mine  returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  the  ^'  Uni* 
versal  Visitor  "  no  longer.'  He  began,  however,  in  May,  to  write 
on  his  own.  account  for  a  new  periodical,  called  the  ^  Literary 
Magazine.'  It  was  here  that  appeared  his  masterly  reyiew  of 
the  essay  of  Soame  Jenyns,  on  the  '  Origin  of  Evil,'  which  he 
exposed  with  a  force  of  sarcastic  argument,  that  while  it  con- 
futed the  theory,  rendered  its  author  ridiculous.  Jenyns  kept 
silence  as  long  as  his  antagonist  lived ;  and  thirty  years  after- 
wards, when  he  was  dead,  revenged  himself  in  a  puny  epitaph 
in  verse.  In  addition  to  his  other  fugitive  pieces  Johnson  wrote 
discourses  for  clergymen,  and  prefaces  and  dedications  for  authors. 
His  price  for  a  sermon  was  a  guinea,  and  it  took  him  only  from 
dinner  to  post-time  to  earn  it.  Fame  is  a  luxury,  bread  a  neces- 
sity, and  he  was  willing  to  make  money  by  any  method,  however 
humble,  provided  it  was  honest.  All  his  contrivances  did  not 
prevent  his  sinking  lower  in  his  circumstances.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Langton  offer^,  if  he  would  take  orders,  to  present  him  to 
a  living  of  considerable  value.  *  I  have  not,'  he  replied,  ^  the 
requisites  for  the  office,  and  I  cannot  in  conscience  shear  the 
flock  which  I  am  unable  to  feed'  ^  Sir,"  he  said  to  his  old 
fellow-collegian  Edwards,  who  was  sighing  for  what  he  called 
the  easy  life  of  a  parson,  '  the  life  of  a  parson  is  not  easy.  No» 
Sir,  1  do  not  envy  a  clergyman's  life  as  an  easy  life,  nor  do  I 
envy  the  clergyman  who  makes  it  an  easy  life.'  The  retire- 
ment 
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ment  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  Johnson  as  the  occupation  was 
distasteful.  His  malady  required  the  dissipating  influence  of 
society  to  keep  it  at  bay ;  and  his  melancholy,  in  the  stagnation 
of  rural  existence,  would  have  passed  into  madness.  He  pre- 
ferred to  endure  the  evils  of  the  scholar's  lot,  and  continued, 
as  Murphy  says,  to  pass  his  days  'in  poverty  and  the  pride  of 
literature.'  This,  in  the  main,  was  the  life  he  led  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century ;  but  what  can  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  units 
of  misery  which  made  up  the  compound  sum — to  realize  the 
long-drawn  bitterness  of  the  waters  of  a£9iction  as  they  fell  drop 
by  drop,  day  by  day,  without  intermission  or  abatement  ? 

He  issued  proposals  in  1756  for  an  edition  of  '  Shakespeare,' 
to  be  published  by  subscription ;  and  as  he  wrote  little  of  any 
moment  in  1757,  he  probably  lived  upon  the  payments  which 
were  made  in  advance  by  his  patrons.  A  young  bookseller,  who 
carried  him  the  stipulated  sum,  on  behalf  of  a  gentleman,  asked 
if  he  would  take  down  the  address,  that  the  name  might  be  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  subscribers.  '  Sir,'  replied  Johnson,  '  I  have 
two  very  cogent  reasons  for  not  printing  a  list  of  subscribers  : 
one,  that  I  have  lost  all  the  names ;  the  other,  that  I  have  spent 
all  the  money.'  This  resource,  which  might  answer  very  well 
while  the  scheme  was  new,  and  names  came  in  thick,  could  not 
serve  him  long,  and  in  April,  1758,  he  commenced  *The  Idler,' 
which  appeared  every  Saturday  in  the  *  Universal  Chronicle/  a 
weekly  newspaper.  The  demands  upon  his  time  were  not  near 
so  great  as  when  he  wrote  his  '  Rambler,'  and  as  his  present 
papers  were  shorter,  he  had  less  than  half  the  quantity  to  pro- 
duce ;  but  whether  he  was  busy  or  at  leisure,  had  to  write  little 
or  much,  his  method  was  the  same,  which  was  to  execute  the 
work  when  it  was  wanted,  and  not  an  instant  before.  He  asked 
Langton  one  evening,  at  Oxford,  how  long  it  was  to  post-time,  and 
being  told*  half-an-hour,  he  exclaimed,  ^  then  we  shall  do  very 
well.'  Upon  this  he  scribbled  oflF  an  '  Idler,'  which  Langton 
expressed  a  desire  to  read.  '  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  as  he  folded  it 
up,  *  you  shall  not  do  more  than  I  have  done  myself.'  Company 
never  checked  his  facility  of  composition.  Mrs.  Gastrell  had 
often  known  the  printer's  boy  come  to  a  house  where  Johnson 
visited  for  copy  for  the  *  Rambler,'  when  he  would  sit  down  at 
once  in  a  room  full  of  people  and  write  an  essay  as  readily  as 
he  would  have  written  a  reply  to  a  note  of  invitation.  A  large 
part  of  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets '  was  composed  at  Stow  Hill, 
at  a  table  where  several  ladies  were  talking,  and  much  of  the 
remainder  at  his  London  lodging  when  George  Steevens  was  in 
the  room. 

The  '  Idler '  is  traced  with  a  lighter  hand  than  the  *  Rambler.' 

But 
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Bui  if  the  style  is  less  tumiil,  the  sentiinents  are  in  general  leM 
important.  Far  more  passages  ewbodyii^  valuable  truths  in 
felicitous  language  could  be  collected  from  the  early  than  from 
the  later  pubUcation,  which  never  attained  the  same  reputation  as 
its  predecessor.  While  the  series  was  in  progress^  be  threw  off 
in  the  evenings  of  a  single  week  a  work  which  far  eclipsed  the 
combined  papers  T>f  the  '  Idler ' —  the  products  though  they  were 
of  two  entire  years.  This  was  '  Rasselas^'  which  was  written  in 
the  spring  of  1759  to  defray  the  debts  of  his  mother  and  pay  the 
expenses  of  her  funeral.  Ardent  as  was  his  affection  for  her,  it 
is  believed  that  he  had  never  seen,  her  since  he  removed  to  Londcm 
— a  space  of  more  than  twenty  years.  He  told  Mr.  LangtcMi,  after 
the  completion  of  the  Dictionary^  that  she  had  counted  the  days  ior 
its  publication,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  t^en  be  free  to  visit  her, 
and  he  expressed  his  resolution  of  going  \o  Lichfield  the  moment 
he  could  extricate  himself  from  his  London  engagements.  The 
hour  when  he '  had  spare  time  or  spare  money  never  arrived,  and 
in  January,  1759,  she  expired  at  ninety  years  of  age.  On  hearing 
of  her  illness,  Johnson  wrote  her  a  letter  commencing  ^  Honoured 
Madam/  which  was  followed  by  others,  in  which  he  addressed 
her  as  '  Dear  honoured  Mother/  These  touching  effusions  of  his 
heart  are  a  striking  testimony  to  the  tenderness  of  his  affection^ 
for  they  are  not  in  the  least  in  his  usual  style,  and  seem  more  like 
the  infantine  fondness  of  a  child  that  has  never  left  its  mother^s 
side,  than  the  expressions  of  a  strong-minded  man  of  fifty,  who 
had  been  beating  from  youth  about  the  world.  He  was  so  dis- 
turbed by  the  news  of  her  death  that  he  sent  for  Dr.  Maxwell,  the 
assistant  preacher  at  the  Temple,  to  help  him  to  compose  his* 
agitated  mind.  In  the  last  week  of  his  life  he  burnt  the  letten» 
he  had  received  from  her,  and  when  they  were  consumed  be  shed 
a  flood  of  tears.  She  was  waited  on  in  her  illness  by  one 
Catherine  Chambers^  who  had  served  her  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  To  this  faithful  attendant  Johnson  sent  grateful  messages, 
thanking  her  for  her  care  of  her  mistress,  expressing  his  value 
for  her,  and  promising  her  his  protection..  In  1767,  when  her 
turn  came  to  die,  the  great  man  was  on  a  visit  at  Lichfield,  and 
went  *  to  take  leave  fixr  ever  of  bis  dear  cdd  friend/  The  scene 
which  ensued  is  described  by  himself  in  a  diary  never  intended 
to  be  published.  He  sent  away  the  attendants,  told  her  that  as 
Christians  they  ought  to  part  with  prayer,  and  having  offered  up 
a  hief  and  fervent  petition  oa  her  behalf,  kissed  her  dying  lq)s. 
^  She  said,'  he  goes  on,  *  that  to  part  was  the  greatest  pain  she 
had  ever  felt,  and  that  she  hoped  we  should  meet  again  in  a  betto* 
place.  I  expressed,  with  swelled  eyes  and  ^  great  emotion  of 
tenderness,  the  same  hope.     We  kissed  and  parted — ^I  humbly 

hope. 
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hope,  to  meet  again  sixid  to  part  tto  more:'  Hardly  a  man  could 
be  ftmnd:  who,  with  his  eminence  and  in  hid  pk>sition,  would  have 
shown  this  fondne^  to  an  old  domestic  on  account  of  the  asso- 
ciationsr  derived  from  her  aftteiltion  to  his  departed  mother. 
Johnson  hated  the  cant  of  sentiment,  and  the  pamde  of  feeling. 
He  kept  his  griefs  to  himself,  and  we  know  them  chiefly  from  the 
undesigned  evidence  of  a  few  hasty  memoranda. 

If  the  same  kind  of  interest  were  expected  in  *  Rasselas  *  as 
is  found  in  a  novel,  it  would  be  quickly  flung  aside.  In  its 
general  structure  it  has  all  the  defects  of  'Irene.*  There  are 
not  many  incidents,  and  nothing  which  deserves  the  name  of 
a  plot  The  story  is  laid  in  the  East ;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
impart  a  local  colouring  to  the  scene.  The  agents  are  speaking 
puppets,  without  distinctive  attributes ;  for  though  Johnson  had 
an  insight  into  human  nature,  he  had  no  capacity  for  making 
persons  act  and  converse  in  character.  All  ranks  and  professions 
declaim  in  the  same  polished  and  ethical  strain;  the  princess 
talks  as  sagely  as  the  philosopher,  the  maid  as  elegantly  as  her 
mistress,  and  none  of  them  talk  the  language  of  life.  *  Rasselas,' 
iu  fact,  is  the  *  Rambler'  in  dialogue.  In  this  aspect  it  is  a 
woric  of  great  beauty  aild  power.  There  are  fewer  common^ 
places  than  in  his  essays,  and  the  style  is  more  chastened  and 
condensed.  Aphoristic  wisdom  has  seldom  been  delivered  in 
such  finished  and  pbiiited  sentences^.  In  a  lottg  work  sententious 
maxims,  unrelieved  by  moving  accidents  and  the  play  of  natural 
conversation,  would  produce  satiety ;  but  he  luckily  stopped 
before  tfee  force  of  his  lessons  was  Weakened  by  repetition. 
I>n5crq)tion  is  not  the  characteristic  of  '  Rasselas,'  but  there  is 
one-  example  of  it  which  is  especially  eiecellent.  The  languor 
and  tedium  of  the  liu:urioU9  life  in  rtie  *  Happy  Valley,'  where 
there  is  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear,  are  painted  with  a  power  which 
realises  the  sensation  to  the  mind,  and  creates  an  oppressive, 
strflinjgf  feeling.  The  purpose  of  the  stbty  Wifts  well  summed  up  by 
a  lady,  who  remarked  to  Boswell,  that  it  was  a  *  Vanity  of  Human  . 
Wishes '  in  prose.  It  is  a  fault  in  the  execution  of  Johnson's 
design,  that  he  for  the  most  part  carries  the  Prince  through  scenes 
whiidi  do  not  exhibit  the  ordinary  occupations  of  mankind,  and  he 
therefore  fails  to  lay  sufficient  ground  for  his  inference  that  happi- 
ness is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  knowle(]ge  which  he  had 
acquired  in  his  London  life  of  the  trials  to  which  persons 
of  all  professions  were  exposed,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
depict  their  hardships  with  imusual  distincl9Aess,  and  it  is  curious 
that  he  did  not  dmw  more  upon  his'  own  ample  experience, 
and  add  at  once  to  the  force  of  his  moral  and  the  interest  of  his 
tale.     It  is  singular,  too,  that  after  showing  the  impotence  of 

earthly 
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earthly  pursuits  to  confer  peace,  he  should  have  omitted  to 
proclaim,  what  we  know  was  the  dearest  conviction  of  his  mind, 
that  religion  would  yield  the  felicity  which  is  fruitlessly  sought 
for  elsewhere.  ^  The  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is  concluded ' 
is  the  title  of  his  final  chapter,  and  is  a  barren  result  to  which  to 
conduct  the  enquirer. 

Of  all  the  examples  of  Johnson's  rapid  composition,  ^  Rasselas ' 
is  the  most  extraordinary,  when  the  elaborate  polish  of  the  style 
is  considered.  In  his  Life  of  Pope,  he  observes  that  some  authors 
shape  a  large  amount  of  matter  by  continued  meditation,  and 
only  write  their  productions  when  they  have  completed  them. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  his  own  method.  Bishop  Percy  had 
often  heard  him  forming  periods  in  low  whispers  when  careless 
observers  thought  he  was  muttering  prayers.  His  short  sight, 
which  obliged  him  to  hold  his  paper  close  to  his  face,  made  it 
irksome  to  him  to  write,  while  his  retentive  memory  made  it  easy 
for  him  to  retain  what  he  had  once  conceived.  Thus  Percy 
supposes  that  he  brought  his  pieces  to  the  highest  correctness, 
and  then  poured  them  out  in  the  mass.  It  is  certain  that  he 
pursued  this  plan  to  a  considerable  extent,  which  takes  some- 
thing  from  the  marvel  of  his  ^parent  readiness;  but  nobody 
can  imagine  that  he  had  all  ^Rasselas'  by  heart,  or  that  be 
did  otherwise  than  clothe  a  large  part  of  the  thoughts  in  the 
language  of  the  moment.  As  he  was  above  the  charlatanery  of 
pretending  to  a  facility  he  did  not  possess,  a  remark  which  h^ 
made  to  Boswell  is  decisive.  '  When  a  man,'  he  said,  ^  writes 
from  his  own  mind,  he  writes  very  rapidly.  The  greatest  part  of 
a  writer's  time  is  spent  in  reading  in  order  to  write;  a  man 
will  turn  over  half  a  library  to  ms^e  one  book.'  If,  however, 
he  did  not  complete  his  compositions  before  he  put  them  upon 
paper,  he  was  gathering  fresh  ideas  while  his  pen  was  idle,  and 
his  understanding  was  regaining  its  pristine  vigour  during  his  fits 
of  inactivity.  He  wrote  fast  and  well  under  pressure,  because  he 
did  not  come  to  his  work  with  a  jaded  intellect,  wearied  and. 
enfeebled  by  previous  toil. 

^  Rasselas '  answered  its  primary  end  of  supplying  Johnson 
with  money.  He  sold  it  for  a  hundred  pounds,  and  got  twenty-five 
more  when  it  came  to  a  second  edition.  His  expenses  were 
reduced, by  the  death  of  his  wife  and  mother,  and  he  appears  to. 
have  diminished  his  literary  labours  in  the  same  proportion. 
There  is  indeed  the  express  testimony  of  Murphy,  who  knew  him 
at  this  time,  that  he  lived  in  total  inaction.  ^  Want,'  he  says 
in  one  of  his  essays,  '  always  struggles  against  idleness,  but 
want  itself  is  often  overcome  ;  and  every  hour  shows  the  careful 
observer  those  who  had  rather  live  in  ease  than  plenty.'     The 

^  Idler' 
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<  Idler '  stopped  on  the  5th  of  April,  1760,  and  except  a  few 
slight  pieces,  sach  as  a  preface  or  dedication,  he  published  nothing 
more  till  after  the  memorable  period  which  placed  him  at  last 
above  the  alternative  of  perpetual  privation  or  perpetual  toil. 
Mr.  Wedderbume  suggested  to  the  rrime  Minister,  lx>rd  Bute, 
to  confer  upon  him  a  pension,  and  a  grant  was  accordingly  made 
to  him,  in  1762,  of  300/.  a  year.  It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  lofty  spirit  he  had  preserved  throughout  his  adversity,  that 
the  man  who  had  asked  the  favour  did  not  dare  to  communicate 
his  success  for  fear  the  proud  independence  of  Johnson  should 
resent  it  as  an  insult.  Arthur  Murphy  undertook  the  task  at 
Wedderbume's  request.  The  message  was  disclosed  by  slow 
and  studied  approaches.  When  Johnson  at  length  comprehended 
the  fact  he  made  a  long  pause,  then  asked  if  it  was  seriously 
intended,  and  again  fell  into  a  profound  meditation.  He  was 
Chinking,  we  may  be  sure,  of  the  terrible  struggle  he  was  main- 
taining with  poverty,  for  his  chambers.  Murphy  says,  were  the 
abode  of  wretchedness ;  he  was  thinking  of  the  rare  felicity  of  a 
competence  which  would  enable  him  at  once  to  exchange  misery 
for  comfort ;  and  he  was  thinking,  as  we  know,  whether  it  was 
fitting  for  him  to  accept  the  proffered  bounty,  and  whether  he 
ought  not  to  prefer  .the  pittance  which  he  earned  to  the  pounds 
which  were  a  gift.  But  he  had  earned  his  pounds  ten  thousand 
times  over ;  he  had  been  a  benefactor  to  the  nation,  and  it  was 
not  just  that  the  nation  should  leave  him  to  starve.  A  great 
general  is  pensioned  because  the  laurels  which  are  reaped  by  the 
swcml  seldom  bear  much  substantial  fruit.  A  great  writer  who 
instructs  and  delights  mankind  is  certainly  as  deserving  as  he 
who  slays  them ;  and  as  literature  had  not  brought  Johnson  an 
adequate  reward,  he  had  as  indisputable  a  claim  to  the  small 
annuity  bestowed  upon  him  as  any  man  has  to  the  wages  he 
receives  for  the  work  he  has  done.  Better  days  have  since 
dawned  upon  authors,  but  if  they  were  as  needy  now  as  they  were 
a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Johnsons  are  not  so  numerous  as  to 
create  an  apprehension  that  their  pensions  would  impoverish  the 
national  exchequer. 

In  spite  of  his  rags  and  his  garret,  his  didactic  matter  and 
unfashionable  opinions,  the  stately  censor  of  morals  had  already 
become,  both  with  authors  and  public,  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  litejary  world.  He  had  won  the  station  by  the  sheer  force  of 
a  powerful  intellect  which  paid  tribute  to  nothing  but  its  own 
conclusions,  and  made  him  march  right  onwards  regardless  alike 
of  persons  and  circumstances.  Murphy  describes  him  some 
years  before  his  pension,  as  being  waited  on  day  after  day  by  a 
crowd  of  poor  authors  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  oracle.    He 

heard 
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beard  their  schemei^  and  camplainits,  and  dealt  out  from  the' 
chair  of  authority  his  evitiehina  Mftd  adTioe.  What  a  testimcNrf 
it  thitflo  hia  honesty,  his  henetolence,  and  his  mental  supremacy  f 
What  a  prond  position  to  be  raised  with  tacit  ttttfludimity  to  tlie 
diotatorship  in  thenidstof  has  beggaiy  by  the  jealotis- popuhn 
tion  of  Grub  Street,  who  clung  to  him  as  their  prop,  fike  ivy 
gathered  round  an  oak!  Hi&  friendships  wkh  his  great  goi»* 
temporaries  may  present  a  more  imposkig  but  Met  so  teaching  a 
spectacle.  His  intimacies  with  these  peers  in  CMnebad  eqnalty 
grown  up  in  his  needy  time.  Among  his  bosom  companioBS,  fe^ 
could  boast  in  Garrick  liie  greatest  actor  England  ever  saw,  in 
Reynolds  the  greatest  painter,  in  Burke  the  greatest  statesman 
and  orator.  He  had  G*oldsmitfa,  who  had  not  yet  ptfbtished'  tile 
works  which  have  made  htm  immortal^  but  whose  genius  with 
the  intuition  oi  kindred  genins  Johnson  saw  and  encouraged. 
He  had  Langton,  'much  renowned  f<»*  Greek,'  and  Beaaderk 
much  renowned  for  sprightly  anecdote  and  satirical  wit.  Langton, 
when  under  twenty,  had  got  introduced  to  him  out  of  admiration' 
for  his  ^  Rambler,'  and  afterwards  brought  Beauclerk,  who  was  a 
feHow^undergradusfee  at  Oxfords  He  loved  the  society  of  these 
lively  and  well-informed  men,  whose  yotfthful  elasticity  helped 
\x>  dissipate  his  gloom.  No  one  conld  venture  to  take  such 
liberties  with  him  as  Beauclerk.  The  year  after  bis  pension  was 
.  conferred  he  made  the  most  important  acquaintance  of  all,  that  of 
the  inimitable  biographer  to  wboiin  he  owes  a  large  part  of  his 
fame.  The  olonds  which  hung  abent  his  foitanes,  and  the 
obscurity  which  enveloped  his  life',  were  dispersed  together. 
FroBi  the  faour  of  his  prosperity  he  stsinds  out  in  the  broad  glare 
of  day,  and  we  know  him  in  the  most  private  recesses  ef  his 
mind,  in  his  ndnutest  actions,  and  his  most  fttndliar  w^rds. 
The  treasures  we  have,  make  us  lament  the  treasures  we  have  lost 
—the  strange  scenes  of  Grub  ^eet  life,  the  years  of  vigorous  talk, 
the  dramatic  social  contests,  smd  the  countless  witty  repartees. 
But  Boswell,  who*  was  uiyborn  when^  Johnson  came  to  London, 
did  not  make  his  appearance  with  his  note-book  tiB  1763^ 
and  what  was  probably  the  most  curious  chapter  of  his  hero's 
history  is  buried  in  oblivion. 

Johnson  was  fifty-four  when  hispensionwas  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  he  lived  to  enjoy  it  for  twenty-two  years.  One  of  the  earliest 
uses  he  made  of  it  was  highly  characteristic.  He  never  went  info 
the  street  without  a  store  of  small  coin  to  give  to  the  beggars.  He 
rented  a  house  in  Gongh  Square  before  the  death  of  his  wife,  which 
}K>verty  subsequently  compelled  him  to  vacate.  He  had  now  rooms 
in  the  Temple,  and  soion  exchanged  them  for  a  separate  tene- 
ment in  Bolt  Court,  where  he  collected  a  little  colony  of  outcasts. 

In 
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In  tbe  garret  lodged  Robert  Level^  whom  be  bvonght  with  ht« 
from  the  Temple.  This  humble  practitioner  of  medicine  began 
life  aa  a  waiter  at  a  French  cofiee*houae  frequented  by  surgeons, 
who  observing  his  interest  in  their  conversation  subscribecl  to  get 
him  educated  to  their  own  profession.  When  he  was  past  fifty  a 
woman  of  the  town^  whom  he  met  in  a  coal-shed  in  Fetter  Lane^ 
persuaded  him  to  marry  her  by  pretending  that  she  wag  hcii^sa  to 
a  ibrtune.  Shortly  afterwards  ahe  was  tried  for  picking  pocketsy  and 
a  writ  waa  taken  out  against  Levett  for  her  debts.  A  seporatioii 
ensued,  and  Johnson  gate  shelter  to  the  poor  duped  hmbaooid  to 
the  end  of  hia  days.  His  appearance  was  uncouth  and  grsMlesquey 
his  manner  stiff  and  awkward.  He  rarely  spoke  when  any  one 
was  present,  and  Boswdl  says  his  abilities  were  moderate,  but 
Johnson  described  him  as  a  man  who  took  an  interest  in  erery-^ 
thing,  and  was  always  ready  at  oonversatiosi.  He  sat  with  his 
benefactor  during  the  whole  of  his  protracted  breakfast,  made  the 
tea  for  him,  and  shared  his  roll.  The  practice  of  Levett  was 
extensive,  but  it  was  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  who  sometinbes 
paid  him  in  victuals*  Boswell  wondered  what  could  be  the  attrac- 
tions of  such  a  companion.  ^  He  is  poor  and  honest,'  replied 
Gcddsmith,  *  which  is  recommendation  enough  to  Johnson/ 
Levett  died  after  living  with  him  for  thirty  years,  and  his 
generous  protector,  who  had  always  treated  him  with  marked 
kindness  and  courtesy,  wrote  to  Langton,  ^  How  much  soever  I 
valoed  him,  I  now  wish  I  had  valued  him  more.'  The  lines 
which  he  composed  on  the  occasion  are  amcmg  the  most  pathetic 
in  the  language.  They  are  a  faithful  description  of  Levett's 
character  and  calling,  and  out  of  the  -^exj  lowliness  of  his  occnpa-^ 
tion,  and  the  rusticity  of  his  manner,  Johnson  gathers  materials 
for  dignified  and  affecting  praise. 

The  room  on  the  groundrfioor  of  the  house  was  occupied  by 
Miss  Williams,  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  medical  man,  who, 
excited  like  hundreds  of  other  projectors  by  the  offer  by  Paxliar 
ment  of  a  reward  for  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  had  spent 
thirty  years  npon  a  sdieme  for  the  purpose.  Johnson  wrote  the 
pamphlet  for  him  in  which  his  views  were  expounded  to  the 
public,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  contracted  a  friendship  for  his 
daughter.  Miss  Williams  was  afflicted  with  a  discvder  in  her 
eyes  which  required  an  operation^  and  the  good  xaan  took  her 
home  to  Gough  Square  that  she  might  be  properly  cared  for. 
Instead  of  recovering  she  became  totally  blind,  and  she  remained 
an  inmate  of  Johnson's  house  till  he  was  driven  into  chambers. 
She  returned  when  his  reviving  fortune  again  enabled  him  to 
hare  a  separate  residence,  and  as  Levett  attended  at  the  mid-day 
breakfast  tabl^  so  it  was  her  function  to  preside  at  the  midnight 

tea. 
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tea.  Even  when  Johnson  lived  in  the  Temple  she  always  sat  up 
for  him  at  her  lodging,  where  he  stopped  on  his  way  from  his  late 
conversations,  and  indulged,  as  he  sipped  his  favourite  beverage, 
in  another  spell  of  talk.  She  was  well  versed  in  literature,  and 
expressed  her  ideas  in  good  language,  though  a  hesitation  in  her 
speech  took  something  from  the  charm.  Johnson  said  of  her 
after  her  death  in  1783,  when  she  had  been  his  companion  for 
thirty  years,  ^  that  had  she  possessed  good  humour,  and  prompt 
elocution,  her  universal  curiosity  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
would  have  made  her  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her.'  Her 
peevishness  was  excessive,  and  Boswell  often  wondered  at  the 
patience  with  which  it  was  borne  by  her  host.  Her  irritability 
increased  with  age,  and  Johnson,  who  endured  it  himself  without 
a  murmur,  had  to  bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her  by  a  secret 
stipulation  of  half-apcrown  a  week  in  addition  to  her  wages.  In 
early  life  she  had  been  connected  with  Stephen  Grey,  the  poor 
brother  of  the  Charter-House,  who  has  left  a  name  in  electrical 
science ;  and  she  says,  in  a  note  to  a  poem  addressed  to  him,  that 
while  ^  assisting  him  in  his  experiments  she  was  the  first  who 
«ver  observed  the  emission  of  the  spark  from  the  human  body ' 
The  piece  in  which  the  fact  was  commemorated  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  same  hand  which  produced  '  London,'  and  Boswell 
intimated  his  conviction  to  Miss  Williams.  *Sir,'  said  she, 
with  warmth,  ^  I  wrote  that  poem  before  I  had  the  honour  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  acquaintance.'  When  Boswell  repeated  the  assertion 
to  Johnson,  he  answered,  ^  It  is  true  that  she  wrote  it  before  she 
was  acquainted  with  me  ;  but  she  has  not  told  you  that  I  wrote 
it  all  over  again  except  two  lines.' 

To  these  inmates  were  afterwards  added  a  Miss  Carmichael 
and  Mrs.  Desmoulins.  Of  the  first  nothing  is  known ;  the  last 
was  the  widow  of  a  writing-master  and  daughter  of  Dr.  Swinfen, 
the  godfather  of  Johnson.  Besides  her  house-room  she  was 
allowed  by  her  protector  half  a  guinea  a  week,  which,  Boswell 
remarks,  was  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  his  pension.  At  the 
time  when  he  resided  much  with  the  Thrales,  he  returned  every 
Saturday  to  his  adopted  family  to  give  them  three  days  of  good 
living  before  he  went  back  to  Streatham  on  Monday  night.  If 
he  dined  with  Boswell  at  a  tavern  in  town,  he  always  sent  home 
a  ready-dressed  delicacy  to  Miss  Williams.  While  he  was  thus 
beneficent  and  considerate  to  all  of  them,  they  were  all  obnoxious 
to  each  other.  *  Williams,'  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  *  hates  every- 
body ;  Levett  hates  Desmoulins,  and  does  not  love  Williams ; 
Desmoulins  hates  them  both  ;  Poll  loves  none  of  them.'  Levett 
hated  Desmoulins  so  much  that  he  begged  Johnson  to  turn  hei 
out  of  doors.  Poll  was  Miss  Carmichael ;  she  had  been  intro- 
duced 
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duced  into  the  circle  in  the  expectation  that  she  would  enliven 
the  rest,  and  was  soon  involved  in  the  general  fray.  The  negro 
Frank  contributed  to  the  discord.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Dr.  Bathurst,  and  his  present  patron,  when  much  too  poor  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  footman,  had  received  him  out  of  love 
for  his  former  master.  Johnson  treated  him  more  as  a  friend 
than  a  domestic.  He  sent  him  to  a  boarding-school  in  his  youth, 
and  again  after  he  had  attained  to  man's  estate.  In  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  him  in  \\ii  absence  he  addresses  him  as  ^  Dear  Francis/ 
and  subscribes  himself  'affectionately  yours.'  Frank  com- 
plained incessantly  of  the  tyranny  of  Miss  Williams,  and  Miss 
Williams  complained  of  the  negligence  of  Frank.  '  This  is  your 
scholar,'  she  would  exclaim,  tauntingly,  to  Johnson,  '  on  whose 
education  you  have  spent  3007.'  That  anything  should  be  spent  * 
on  one  pensioner  was  always  wormwood  to  the  rest,  and  a  com- 
mon cause  of  their  ceaseless  enmities.  Their  generous  bene- 
factor, who,  as  Hawkins  says,  almost  divided  his  income  among 
them,  was  often  afraid  to  go  home  and  face  the  Babel  of  dissension 
which  awaited  him.  When  their  blood  was  up,  he  himself  was 
not  always  spared.  Now  and  then  he  seems  to  have  watched  the 
contest  with  dramatic  interest,  for  he  once  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
'To-day  Williams  and  Desmoulins  had  a  scold,  and  Williams 
was  going  away,  but  I  bade  her  not  turn  tail,  and  she  came  back, 
and  rather  got  the  upper  hand.'  Much  as  he  used  to  lament  that  his 
life  was  rendered  miserable  from  the  impossibility  of  making  his 
dependants  happy,  if  any  one  else  spoke  a  word  against  them  he 
would  palliate  their  conduct,  and  would  tell  Mrs.  Thrale  that  she 
could  not  make  allowances  for  situations  she  had  never  experi- 
enced. Or  sometimes,  when  his  friends  expressed  their  wonder 
at  his  forbearance,  he  would  answer,  *  If  I  did  not  shelter  them 
no  one  else  would,  and  they  would  be  lost  for  want.'  There  may 
be  persons  in  the  world  who  would  be  willing  to  give  as  largely 
as  Johnson,  but  how  many  would  be  found  to  make  their  abodes 
the  residence  of  quarrelsome  pensioners  who  should  fill  the  house 
with  clamour  from  kitchen  to  garret,  and  whose  sole  claim  should 
be  that  nobody  else  would  put  up  with  them  for  an  hour  ?  Yet 
this  Johnson  did  for  twenty  years,  and  did  it  as  a  simple  act  of 
course^  without  ostentation  or  boast.  Who  that  had  read  his 
noble  writings,  or  heard  at  some  dinner  his  unrivalled  talk, 
would  have  guessed  that  these  poor  creatures  would  be  his  chosen 
companions,  the  sharers  of  his  home,  his  purse,  and  his  time  ? 

When  Johnson,  in  1756,  issued  proposals  for  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  he  promised  that  it   should  be  published  before 
Christmas,  1757.     In  the   execution  of  every  work  of  length 
hindrances  are  sure  to  interpose,  of  which  the  mind^  after  re- 
peated 
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peated  experience  of  failnre,  takes  no  account  beforehand.  The 
principal  hindrance  with  Johnson  was  indolence.  His  time  was 
passed  in  the  vacillation  between  intention  and  performance. 
Grainger  wrote  to  Percy  that  he  paid  the  subscription-money  for 
the  Shakespeare  by  instalments  because  the  editor  never  dreamt  of 
working  while  he  had  a  couple  of  guineas  in  his  pocket.  The 
grant  of  his  pension  did  not  increase  his  disposition  for  labour, 
and  his  undertaking  was  at  a  standstill.  Churchill,  in  his 
wretched  piece  of  doggrel  called  the  *  Ghost,'  accused  him  of 
cheating.  Johnson,  who  was  indifferent  to  abuse,  especially  to 
such  brutal  ribaldry  as  was  displayed  in  the  character  of  Pom- 
poso,  where  he  is  described  as 

'  Not  qwte  a  beast,  not  quite  a  man,' 

did  not  permit  the  attack  to  quicken  Itis  pen.  His  friends  grew 
alarmed  for  his  credit,  and  Sir  Jofl^aa  Reynolds  entangled  him 
into  laying  a  wager  that  he  would  complete  his  edition  by  n 
certain  time.  Pride  then  got  the  better  of  indolence,  and  the 
book  appeared  in  1765,  nine  years  after  it  was  ostensibly  begnn. 
Johnson  wrote  to  Joseph  Warton  that  as  he  felt  no  solicitude 
about  the  work,  he  felt  no  comfort  from  its  conclusion.  His  sole 
satisfaction  was  that  the  public  had  no  further  claim  upon  him. 
A  commentary  thus  rductemtly  and  hastily  finished  was  of  neces- 
sity imperfect.  No  force  of  mind  can  supply  the  materials  which 
can  only  be  derived  from  research.  He  was  aware  that  the  old 
copies  had  nev^  been  properly  collated,  and  this  task  he  under- 
took to  perform.  He  was  sensible  that  much  of  what  was 
ebscmne  in  the  text  arose  from  the  words  and  allusions  having 
grown  obsolete  with  time.  The  great  excellence,  he  said,  of 
Shakespeare  was  that  he  drew  his  scenes  from  nature,  and 
leflected  the  manners  and  language  of  the  world  which  was 
passing  before  his  eyes.  He  was,  therefore,  full  of  colloquial 
phrases  which  succeeding  fashion  had  swept  away,  and  of  refer- 
ences to  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  which  must 
be  traced  before  they  could  be  understood.  Johnson  promised 
to  study  Shakespeare  through  the  works  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  explain  the  ambiguities  by  placing  himself  in  the  midst  of 
his  autiior's  generation.  When  he  came  to  execute  his  design, 
he  neither  read  the  old  books  nor  was  particularly  nice  in  the 
comparison  of  the  old  copies.  Yet  he  did  much;  his  t^t 
was  the  purest  which  bad  hitherto  appeaiied ;  his  strong  sense 
rejected  the  conjectural  licence  of  Pope  and  Warhurton,  and  his 
sagacity  supplied  some  admirable  emendations  of  his  own. 
Though  he  had  not  gone  for  his  explanations  to  the  Elizabethan 
literature,  he  disentangled  a  variety  of  intricate  passages  by  the 

force 
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force  of  Via  undersiandii^.  I«  jconds^ness  aad  per»pic«Uj  of 
e^i^pressioa  his  notes  are  a  model,  and  o»e  by  which  mieceedtfig 
.editors  have  oot  usually  profited.  His  Xai»<Nis  preface  has  neYer 
been  relished  by  those  wJbose  idolatry  of  ShsJftgSfteare  oTerpowiers 
their  jttdgiB^t,  and  w^io  caBoni^  his  faults  a«t  of  admiration 
for  his  bewuities*  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  one  or  two  of  Jofae*- 
son's  pQsitiopi^  and  hie  has  certainly  nojt  done  justice  to  the 
poetical  side  of  his  author's  diaracter ;  but  be  praises  him  to  the 
height  of  his  greatoess  as  a  delineator  of  nftture,  and  in  laQguage 
which)  though  scnraetimes  yieduAdant,  is  still  magnificent.  But 
the  (gowning  excellence  of  the  prefaee  m  the  p«(saage  in  which 
he  refutes  the  accepted  dogma  that  ufiity  of  time  and  place  was 
essential  to  dran^atic  probability,  aod  by  pushing  the  priuciple 
vpenn  which  the  assumption  rests  to  its  extreme  consequenoes, 
shows,  with  invincible  logic  and  poignant  wit,  that  iit  was  not 
only  false,  but  ridiculous. 

The  Boalady  which  preyed  upon  ;the  mind  of  Johaaoo,  and 
from  which  he  was  never  wholly  free>  attacked  him  at  this  peripd 
with  redoubled  vjk>le9ce«  He  notices  in  his  journal,  on  Good 
Friday,  1764,  that  he  knows  not  what  has  becofwe  of  the  last 
year,  that  a  stsaoge  oblivion  has  faJlexi  upon  bij93«  aod  that  inci- 
dents anid  intelligence  leave  no  impression  on  his  mi«d.  He 
repeats  this  account  <m  Easter  Day,  1765.  '  My  memory  grows 
im^fusedy  .and  I  know  not  how-  the  dajw  pass  over  me^  Good 
Lord»  deliver  me!'  He  was  accustomed  to  seelc  in  society 
d^ersioa  from  his  glooieu  The  disorder  grew  too  strong  for  the 
remedy ;  and  com.pany  is  an  aggravation  when  it  ceases  to  foe  a 
cure.  He  6<ecl.ttded  Uonaelf  from  all  but  his  particular  friends ; 
and  Dr.  Adams  fbuxMi  him  sighing,  groaaing,  talking  to  himself, 
aDd  restlessly  wimdng  fr<»Bi  room  to  roomu  '  I  would  consent,' 
he  said,  ^  to  have  a  limb  amputated  iko  recover  my  spirits/ 
Tbou^  he  had  intervals  of  comparative  calm,  his  malady  oon^ 
tioiaed  to  gath^  ^tjceiagth,  till,  in  1766,  he  kept  to  his  room  lof 
weeks  together,  and  protested  with  sagony  that  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  insanity.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  made  the  ac- 
quainta9ce  of  the  Thrales^  They  now  carried  him  to  Streatham, 
and  in  the  comfortable  villa  of  tibe  wealthy  brewer,  and  the 
cheenful  society  of  his  Uvely  wife,  Johnson  reoovered  his  equa- 
nimity and  health.  From  this  hour  be  ws&  made  one  of  the 
family*  He  came  and  went  as  he  pleased.  A  room  was  appro- 
priated to  him,  distinguished  guests  were  invited  to  meet  him, 
and  he  ezper*eiioed  what  he  had  never  known  hefore-^tbe 
bleuded  charm  of  domestic  luxury  and  iotellectual  society.  He 
who  h«d  made  bis  house  the  home  of  the  destitute,  found  in 
compensalion  a  repeal  for  himself. 

His 
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His  life  now  passed  in  as  even  a  tenor  as  his  constitutional 
depression  would  permit.  He  laid  aside  his  pen,  and  onlj  wrote 
an  occasional  trifle  to  oblige  a  friend,  till,  in  1770,  he  produced  his 
first  political  pamphlet,  *  The  False  Alarm.'  This  was  the  term 
he  applied  to  the  outcry  which  arose  after  Wilkes  had  been 
expelled  from  Parliament  in  1769,  for  the  publication  of  obscene, 
impious,  and  seditious  libels,  and  the  House  of  Commons  declared 
Mr.  Luttrell  to  be  duly  elected,  although  he  was  in  a  minority  at 
the  poll  when  he  contested  the  vacated  seat  for  Middlesex  with 
the  ejected  demagogue.  Strong  as  were  Johnson's  political  convio* 
tions,  they  would  not  alone  have  tempted  him  to  mterpose  in  the 
debate.  .  A  feeling  that  he  ought  to  aid  the  government  of  the 
Sovereign  to  whom  he  owed  his  pension,  undoubtedly  weighed 
with  him.  His  pamphlet,  which  fills  thirty  pages,  was  commenced 
at  the  house  of  Thrale  one  Wednesday  evening  at  8  o'clock,  and 
ik^shed  by  12  on  the  Thursday  night  It  is  among  his  best 
productions,  for  few  have  ever  equalled  him  in  gladiatorial  skill. 
He  always  began  by  stripping  a  question  of  its  imaginary  im- 
portance, and  reducing  it  to  its  smallest  dimensions.  *  The  firee- 
holders  of  Middlesex,'  he  said,  ^  are  deprived  of  a  Briton's  birth- 
right— representation  in  Parliament.  They  have,  indeed,  received 
the  usual  writ  of  election,  but  that  writ,  alas!  was  malicious 
mockery,  for  there  was  one  man  excepted  from  their  choice. 
Every  lover  of  liberty  stands  doubtful  of  the  fate  of  posterity 
because  the  chief  county  in  England  cannot  take  its  representa- 
tive from  a  jail.'  But  in  thus  ridiculing  the  declamation  of  the 
patriots  he  did  not  evade  their  more  sober  arguments.  He  stated 
them  honestly,  and  grappled  with  them  manfully.  In  the  vulgar 
phrase,  he  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and,  whether  he  throws 
him  or  not,  never  turns  from  the  real  foe  to  wrestle  with  shadows. 
His  tone  to  his  opponents  was  bold  and  uncompromising.  Sar- 
castic wit,  taunt,  irony,  contempt,  all  abound  in  this  spirited 
pamphlet,  which  has  more  ease  of  style  and  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage than  anything  he  had  written. 

The  ^  False  Alarm '  had  great  success,  and  he  followed  it  up 
the  next  year  with  his  still  abler  dissertation  on  the  '  Falkland 
Islands.'  Spain  had  forced  the  English  settlers  to  evacuate  Port 
Egmont.  England  compelled  Spain  to  disavow  the  attack,  and 
to  restore  the  post  she  had  taken.  In  making  the  restoration  she 
stipulated  that  it  should  not  affect  the  question  of  her  right  to 
the  islands ;  and  the  Opposition  maintained  that,  rather  than  have 
allowed  the  reservation,  the  British  Government  should  ^ave 
gone  to  war.  This  narrow  subject,  when  revolved  in  the  mind 
of  Johnson,  becomes  fertile  in  interest.  He  gives  a  history  of 
the  islands,  shows  the  worthlessness  of  the  possession  and  the 

insignificance 
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insignificance  of  the  objeetiohs  to  the  arrMgement  which  had 
been  concladed,  and  then  dtttws  a  picture  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
He  told  Boswell  that  he  thought  the  subtlety  of  disquisition 
upon  constitutional  points  in  the  first  pamphlet  was  worth  all 
the  fire  in  the  second.  But  the  impressive  description  of  the 
cftiseries  entailed  by  an  appeal  to  arms  entitles  the  last  to  the 
palm. 

He  twice  again  entered  the  lists.  There  was  a  general 
election  in  1774,  and  he  wrote  one  Saturday,  in  obedience  to  a 
request  from  some  friends  on  the  previous  day,  an  essay  called 

*  The  Patriot,'  in  which  he  described  the  characteristics  of  the 
true  patriot  and  the  false.  His  final  effort  was  his  more  ambi- 
tious *  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  to  prove  the  right  of  the  English 
Parliament  to  tax  the  Americans  without  their  consent.  This 
appeared  in  1775,  and  is  written  with  greater  grandiloquence  and 
less  spirit  than  any  of  his  pamphlets.  He,  as  usual,  goes  straight 
to  the  mark,  laughs  at  the  doctrines  of  his  opponents,  and 
assumes  a  tone  of  triumph  in  his  arguments.  But  the  power  is 
hardly  equal  to  the  pretension.  It  failed  to  make  the  American 
partisans  as  angry  as  he  hoped.  ^  I  think,'  he  said,  ^  I  have  not 
been  attacked  enough  for  it.  Attack  is  the  re-action.  I  never 
think  I  have  hit  hard  unless  it  rebounds.'  Next  to  praise  there 
were  few  things  which  he  liked  better  than  abuse.  *  I  hope,'  he 
once  remarked,  '  the  day  will  never  arrive  when  I  shall  neither 
be  the  object  of  calumny  nor  ridicule,  for  then  I  shall  be  neglected 
and  forgotten.'  * 

The  next  important  incident  in  Johnson's  history  was  his  visit 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  He  always  held  that  there 
wsks  little  to  be  learned  from  travelling,  and  once  when  Boswell 
urged  him  to  make  a  tour  to  Ireland,  and.  asked,  in  answer  to 
the  aversion  he  expressed  to  the  project,  ^Is  not  the  Giant's 
Causeway  worth  seeing?'  he  replied  by  the  admirable  distinction, 

*  Worth  seeing  ?  Yes ;  but  not  worth  going  to  see.'  His  desire, 
nevertheless,  to  go  to- the  Hebrides  had  long  existed.  He  had 
read  in  his  boyhood  Martin's  account  of  these  islands,  and  the 
impression  it  made  on  his  young  imagination  had  remained. 
He  was  curious  in  life  and  manners,  and  fancied  that  he  should 
find  a  primitive  people,  with  characters  and  habits  as  yet  unin- 
fluenced by  the  modifying  efiects  of  civilization.  But  his  own 
impulses  would  not  have .  got  the  better  of  his  love  of  London 
and  ease  if  Boswell  had  not  employed  his  persuasions  and  those 
of  his  friends  to  set  him  in  motion.  The  tour  was  made  in  the 
autumn  of  1773,  and  the  work  which  resulted  from  it  was  com- 
posed in  the  following  year.  His  travels  had  answered  expectar 
tion  in  the  pleasure  they  afforded,  for  the  constant  change  of 
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Jilaee  and  :  company -ivas. the  ^best  ttiadiciiie  for  bis  melancholy, 
n  convenation  he  once  asserted  that  the  intellectual  benefit  had 
been  equally  great,  :thatihe  had  witnessed  a. novel  system  of  life, 
and '  had  gained  a  Tast  accession  of.  ideas.  In  ^his  book  he  adcnow- 
ledgedthat  the  supposition  that  he.  should  witness  another  iphase 
of  society  was  not  fulfilled,  and  h&eonduded  he  .hadgone>too<lale, 
when  intercourse  had  already  assimilated  the  inhabitants  to  the 
TOSt  of  the  world.  .Man,  however,  is  always. man,  and  those  who 
have  visited  remote  countries  have  never  had  .much*,  to  tell « of  him 
that  is  new.  Disappointed  in  his  anticipations,  thaiEe  was  litde 
left  for  Johnson  to  observe.  Wovks  of  art  there  were  none,  and, 
if^there  had  been,  he  had  neither  taste  snor  eyesight  for  them. 
Scenery  was  almost  a  blank  to  hin^,  and  he  despised  iit<in  conse- 
quence. *•  Never  heed  .such  nonsense,'  he  exclaimed  when  Mr. 
Thrale  called  his  uttention  to  a  prospect  in  iFranoe ;  '  a  blade 
of  grass  is  always  a  blade  of  grass ;  if  we  do  talk,  let  us  4alk 
about  something :  men  and  women  are  my  subjects  of  inquiry.* 
But  a  few  poor  lairds  and  .rustics  eould  not  supply  many 
topics  for  a  book.  The  theme  was  as  barren  as  the  islands, 
and  to  look  for  a  throng  of  incidents  and  loeal- discoveries  in 
Johnson's  ^Journey'  was  to  demand  from  •  the  .subject  what 
it  could  not  jrield.  He  compensated  for  the  deficiencies  by 
general  [^peculations  which  form  the  real  interest  and  value  of 
the  work,  and  bear  the  impress  of  his  acute  and  vigorous  under- 
standing. He  observed  to  Boswell  that  everybody  oommended 
the  parts  which  were  in  their  own  liilb  of  study.  Sir  William 
Jones  praised  the  portion  which  treated  of  language  ;  ^all-know- 
ing  Jackson,'  a  member  of  Parliament,' the  observations,  onitmde ; 
and  Burke  the  account  of  the  dweUets  in  .mountainous  districts. 
Mr.  Croker  inferred  that  Johnson  iiad  fallen* into  the  error  of  ima- 
gining Ireland  to  be  generally  mountaiBons,'or'else-of  supposing 
that  -Burke  was  from  a  mountainoas  part  of  it.  The  ciiticism 
must  have  been  .penned  in  foigetfttlness  of  the  >pusport  of  the 
passage,  which  is  a  description  of  the  efiPect  of :  natural 'barriers 
upon  the  habits  and  institutions- of  <b  people,  and  interested  the 
gr«at statesman  as aphilosophic. politician,  and  not  because  he  him- 
self had  been  a  resident  among  rocks.  The  ^Jonmey'^ contains 
some  of  Johnson's  best  composition,  And  die  -stjrleiis'well  adapted 
to  the  frtquent  disquisitions.  JEor  the  trivial  incidents  of  the 
narrative  it  is 'too  fonnal  and  stately,  4md  it<is  dificult  to  under- 
stand bow  aman  of  his  literatme  ^shouldJbave  kaen  iaaeosible  to 
the  de£sGtyand-not  have  felt^ejieoessity  of- lowering  his  manner 
to  hisrsubjeet.  He  had  a  fai^  opinion  of  hia'^work,  for  when, 
in  reply  to  his  observation,^ that  it  had  not  bad  a  large  sale,' 
tBoswell  remarked,  ^  That 'is  strange,',  he  answered,/ Yes;  for  in 
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that  "keck.  I  have  told  ^tbe^ world  a  greet  deal 'they  did  not  know 
before/  NotwilhttEUiding  his  atteftion  to  the  contrary,  the  gale 
was  Gonsiderarble.  *GadelI,  the  publisher,  told  Hamiah  More  that 
4000  copies  went  off  the  <first  week.  The  Scotch,  indignant  at 
his  representations  of  the  backward  state  of  the  country,  and 
regarding  him  as  a  malignant  intruder,  who  had  come  to  spy 
the  nakedness  of  their  land,  were  loud  in  their  censures.  He 
wondered  at  tteir  'Sensitiveness,  and  made  himself  merry  with 
their  abuse.  Mrs.  Thmle  relates  that  he  was  never  known  to 
bear  the  least  ilUwill  to  an  opponent. 

The  journey  to  the  Hebrides  appears  to  have  given  Johnson  a 
taste  for  jaunts.  He  accompanied  the  Thrales  in  a  visit  to  North 
Wales  in  1774,  and  to  France  in  1775.  Neither  tour  produced 
any  lasting  result.  A  far  more  memorable  event,  and  in  its 
oensequences  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  his  career,  was 
when -a  deputation  from. the  booksellers  waited  on  him  in  1777, 
and  requested  him  to  furnish  the  lives  for  a  new  edition  of  tb(? 
English  Poets.  He  was  delighted  with  the>proposal,.and  when  he 
•was  told  to  name  his  own  remuneration  he  mentioned  two  hundred 
guineas.  Malone  wonders  at  his  moderation,  and  says  if  he  had 
asked  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  guineas  it  would  have  been 
readily  granted.  But  bis  original  design  was  limited  to  a  con- 
cise account  of  each  author,  and  the  scheme  expanded  in  the 
execution.  ^I  always  4Mid,'  he  remaFked,  when  his  task  was 
done,  ^  that  the  booksellers  were  a  generous  set  of  men.  The 
Tact  is  not  that  *they  have  paid  me  too  little,  bat  tiiat  I  have 
-written  toomuch.'  They  ultimately  gave  him  twice  the  aum  for 
which  they  had  agreed.  Boswell  thought  it  derogatory  that  he 
should  provide  a  preEstce  to  any  author  they'might  be  pleased  to 
select,  and  inquired  whether  he  would  do  it  to  the  poems  of  a 
dunce.  *  Yes,  Sir/  he  ^Teplied,  '  and  say  he  was  a  dunoe.'  A 
]Knli<m  of  the  w<^^was  published  in  1779,  and  the  trsmainder 
was  completed  in  March,  1781.  Altogether  it  employed  him 
for  neatly  four  years.  ^I  -wrote  it,'  he  says,  -^in  my  usual 
way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and  working  with 
vigour  and  haste.'  The  moral  purpose  .to  be  served  by  his 
^  Lives'  was  always  ^present  to 'his  mind,  and  he  hoped  they  ^  had 
been  penned  in  such  a  manner  as  might  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
piety.  Their  success  was  immense.  He  announced  to  ope 
of  his  friends  that  nothing  he  ever  published  had  been  more 
generally  commended,  and  that  the  world  was  never  more 
willing  to  caress  him.  A  few  persons  were  angry  that  a  friend 
or  a  favoufite  had  not  been  rated  sufficiently  high.  Such 
oljectioBS  he  had  expected,  and  told  Boswell  he  would 
rather  be  attacked  than  unnoticed.     <  The  worst  thing,'  he  went 
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on,  ^  you  can  do  to  an  author  is  to  be  silent  as  to  his  works.  An 
assault  upon  a  town  is  a  bad  thing,  but  starving  it  is  still  worse.' 
Even  this  was  an  abatement  of  his  ordinary  tone.  He  usually 
held,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  assault  was  an  advantage. 
^  Fame,'  he  was  wont  to  remark,  ^  is  a  shuttlecock,  which  must 
be  struck  at  both  ends  or  it  falls  to  the  ground.*  The  works 
which  are  kiUed  by  criticism  are  those  which  would  speedily 
die  a  natural  death.  He  heard  the  clamour  which  was  raised 
against  his  'Lives'  with  perfect  indifference.  *I  considered 
myself,'  he  said,  ^  as  intrusted  with  a  certain  portion  of  truth.  I 
have  given  my  opinion  sincerely  ;  let  them  show  where  they 
think  me  wrong.' 

The  *  Lives  of  the  Poets '  were  written  in  a  happy  hour,  when 
Johnson  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  and  just  before  his 
health  began  to  give  way.  His  understanding  had  gone  on  ma- 
turing, and  his  composition  improving,  to  advanced  years,  when 
if  the  faculties  of  most  persons  do  not  decline,  they  are  at  least 
at  a  standstill.  There  is  no  other  work  in  the  langui^e  equally 
great  that  has  been  produced  between  the  age  of  68  and  72. 
Without  having  formed  the  project,  he  had  been  gathering  ma- 
terials for  it  all  his  days.  He  loved  in  conversation  to  descant 
upon  the  poets,  to  draw  with  nice  discrimination  the  characters 
of  men,  and  to  enunciate  maxims  of  conduct.  By  long  experi- 
ence and  reflection  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  a  vast  body  of 
critical  opinions  and  observations  upon  life.  The  project  of  the 
booksellers  caught  him  exactly  when  the  tide  had  risen  to  its 
highest  and  before  it  commenced  to  ebb,  and  enabled  him  to 
embody  the  accumulations  of  wisdom  and  literature  which  would 
otherwise  have  died  with  him.  He  had  no  turn  for  minute 
research,  was  negligent  of  dates,  and  was  not  eager  to  learn  more 
of  the  history  of  his  authors  than  he  already  knew.  If  he  had 
been  more  laborious  he  would  have  added  something  to  the  com- 
pleteness but  nothing  to  the  sterling  value  and  interest  of  his 
work.*  These  consist  in  the  skill  of  his  narrative  and  in  his 
views  of  books  and  men.  It  is  not  the  novelty  of  the  facts  which 
makes  in  general  a  great  biography ;  its  greatness  depends  upon 
the  .style  which  adorns  and  the  comments  which  illuminate 
it.  Johnson  is  never  guilty  of  the  fraud  which  is  practised  by 
petty  writers  of  attempting  to  hide  his  ignorance  by  an  assump- 
tion of  knowledge.  When  be  criticises  a  poem  from  faint  recol- 
lection or  from  casual  glances,  he  is  scrupulous  in  confessing  it. 

*  In  the  elaborate  edition  of  the  Idvefi  of  the  Poets,  by  Mr.  Cunninghain, 
which  appeared  in  1854,  the  dates  are  supplied,  the  mistakes  corrected,  and 
numerous  facts  added  which  had  been  oyerlooked  by  Johnson,  or  which  since  his 
time  have  been  made  known  to  the  world. 

/  Nobody 
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Nobody  could  all^e  of  him  that  his  works  were  more  learned 
than  their  author. 

The  style  of  Johnson  in  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets  '  retains  his 
dignity  and  classical  polish,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  his  cumbrous 
march.  His  periods,  which  from  his  mode  of  punctuation  look 
long  to.  the  eye,  are  frequently  a  compound  of  short  and  pithy 
sentences,  as  animated  as  they  are  energetic.  His  metaphors,  in 
which  he  was  always  happy,  are  apt  and  concise,  and  illustrate 
while  they  embellish.  His  wit  is  abundant,  and  of  a  kind  pecu- 
liar to  himself — a  species  of  concentrated  sarcasm,  by  which  he 
exposes  faults,  whether  of  men  or  their  writings.  His  censure 
derives  much  of  its  point  and  sparkle  from  its  directness,  from 
the  uncompromising  fearlessness  with  which  he  holds  up  errors 
and  false  pretences  to  ridicule  and  scorn.  Without  demanding 
heroic  excellence  from  fallible  beings,  he  is  not  upon  the  whole 
a  tender  judge.  His  prevailing  love  of  truth  would  only  permit 
him  to  see  men  as  they  were.  He  could  not  be  an  apologist  of 
what  he  knew  to  be  blameable,  nor  draw  an  ideal  portrait  of  an 
author. for  the  purpose  of  exalting  him  to  the  level  of  his  works. 
No  one  had  a  more  piercing  insight  into  character  than  Johnson. 
He  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  smoothness  of  the  husk  ; 
he  went  straight  to  the  kernel,  and  is  never  more  excellent  than 
when  he  is  stripping  off  the  cloak  from  hypocrisy.  This  deep 
penetration  and  the  sagacious  reflections  which  eveiywhere 
abound  make  the  human  interest  of  his  '  Lives '  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  their  literary  criticism.  In  the  latter  particular  indeed, 
to  hear  the  language  which  is  sometimes  used,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  they  were  an  ignominious  failure — a  collection  of  blind  pre- 
judices and  false  decrees,  which  only  exhibit  his  defective  taste 
and  dictatorial  insolence.  The  sole  ground  of  this  absurd  idea 
is  that  he  did  not  admire  sufficiently  the  minor  poems  of  Milton, 
the  '  Castle  of  Indolence '  of  Thomson,  and  the  Odes  of  Collins 
and  Gray.  There  have  always  been  two  schools  of  poetry — one 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination,  the  other  to  the  reason. 
Few  persons  are  possessed  of  the  catholic  taste  which  relishes 
both.  Johnson  belonged  to  the  school  of  reason,  and  had  little 
appreciation  of  rural  images  and  the  flights  of  fancy.  Those 
who  have  attacked  him  for  his  insensibility  did  not  perceive  that 
their  own  was  greater :  that  if  they  applauded  what  he  condemned, 
they  likewise  condemned  what  he  applauded,  and  that  he  did 
not  depreciate  a  few  of  their  favourite  pieces  so  much  below  their 
real  level  as  they  themselves  underrated  the  works  of  Dryden  and 
Pope.  No  injustice  committed  by  him  approaches  the  injustice 
with  which  he  has  been  treated.  The  parts  of  his  book  which 
are  open  to  exception  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  ;  the  bulk 
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of  it  consists  of  criticism  which  for  acuteness  of  discrimination, 
warmth  of  praise,  justness  of  censure,  and  force  of  exnressioa  is 
still  unrivalled.  No  one  has  discoursed  of  ^  Paiadiste  Lost '  with 
such  splendour  of  eulogy  and  a  nicer  sense  of  it»  graoddur  and. 
defects.  No  one  has  approached  him  in  the  oombuiation  of> 
truth  and  pow^r  with  which  he  has  imttenupon  Dryden^-Addir 
son,  and  Pope.  No  one  has  ever  produced  a  more  nasterljr 
analysis  than*  that  in  it4iich'  he  takes  tO'  piece*  the  conceits 
of  Cowley,  and  showe  their  talent  on  the  one  hand  and  their . 
radical  faults  upon  the  other.  There  is  not  a  single  book  ia 
the  whole  range  of  English  literature  which  contains  so  many 
original  and  irreproachable  canons  of  criticism,*  or  which  could 
be  of  equal  assistance  to  students  in  forming  their  taste-  and 
directing  them  in  the  enlightened  perusal  of  the  best  models 
from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to-  liie  middle,  of  the 
eighteenth. 

The  thoughts  of  Jofaneoa  towards  the  close  of  his  ^stence 
revertbd  to  its  opening*  scenes.  In  a  letter  addressed  tO'  his  old 
schoolfellow  Hector  he  said,  *  In  age  we  feel  again  that  love  o£  our 
native  place  and  our  early  friends^  which  in  tibe  bustie  or  amuse* 
ments  of  middle  life  was  overborne  and  suqyended.'  He  had 
always  retained  a  particular  partiality  for  Lichfield.  While  l» 
was  there  on  a  visit,  in  1770,  a  parish  rate-book  wae  discovered 
a  hundred  years  old.  ^  Do>you  not  think,'  he  wrote  to  Mifti  Thrale, 
'  that  we  study  it  hard  ?  What  is  nearest  touches  us  most  The 
passions  rise  higher  at  domestic  than  at  imperial  tmgedies.'  He 
maintained  that  his  fellow-townsmen  wens  the  most  sober  and 
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*  Upon  this  poi&t  tkere  oannot  be  a<  more  unflKoeptimiable  authority  than  that 
of  Sir  Egerton  brjdges,  a  scholar  endowed  by  nature  vith  a  fine  taste,  which  had 
been  mucJi  cultivated  by  reading,  and  who  was  so  fkr  ftx>m  leaning  to  Johnson 
that  he  belonged  to  the  oppotiie  faction,  and  by  his  own  oonfession  '  WBS*t0o  an^ 
with  him  for  hb  treatment  of  Collins  and  Gray  to  be  able  for  many  years  to  giye 
him  credit  for  the  partB  of  his  work  which  were  so  admirable/  Yet  it  is  uius 
that  he  writes  of  the  obnoxious  critic  when  time  had  enabled  him  to  read  his 
works  with  impartial  eyes :  *  He  was  a  very  great  man ;  a  pruft)and-  and  eloquent 
moralist ;  a  sagacioas,  discriminative,  and  elegant  biograpner ;  and  an  ori^nal, 
solid,'  and  penetrating  critic ;  though,  sometimes,  in  light  cases,  a  little  capricious 
and  humoursome.  In  that  part  of  his  **  Lives  of  the  Poets"  wliich  has  no 
concern  with  his  oontemporanes,  his  taste  is  generally  as  sore  as  hii  obasfvartuns 
are  ingenious  and  deep,  his  disquisitions  powerful,  his  distinctions  acute  and  new, 
and  his  knowledge  of  life  surprisingly  piercing  and  just.  His  masterly  develop- 
ment of  principles ;  the  order,  clearness,  and  force  of  his  mind ;  the  readiness  and 
aptitude  of  his  applications;  the  strength  of  his  argontentative  powers;  and  the 
severe  integri^  of  his  judgments,  have  made  the  matter  of  those  lives  such  a 
standard  of  wisdom,  such  a  thick  woven  web  of  golden  ore,  that  nothing  cau 
break  it,  compete  with  it,  or  diminish  its  value.  His  Ibonghts  are  all  his  own ; 
everything  has  passed  through  the  sieve  of  his  own  mind.  Nothing'  in  all  the 
criticism  of  the  world  was  ever  written  more  profound,  more  just,  more  vigorons» 
or  more  eloquent,  than  that  which  he  has  given  on  "  Paradise  Lost."  Nothing 
so  new,  so  acute,  6o  exquisitely  happy,  as  that  on  metaphysical  poetry.' 
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dficent,  d36.gpBQtedMtiQ:pi!opQdiQa  to  tbeinwealth,  and  sp^kothe 
purest  language  o£  any  ia  England.  Bos  well  doubted  the  superior 
pnxity  of  their  langaage|.fon  their'  j^nunciatioii:  iwaa  stimigly 
piDvinoial ;  mdas  fox  their  aobriety-,  Johnson  himself  remembeved 
the  time  when,  all  the  better  daaa  of  pertKHia  ^  got  drunk  eveiy 
nighty  and  wem  not  the  WKMse*  thought  of/  He -aaserted  on- another 
occaaioa,  that  tbeieweie' no. other  peoj^e  so  orthodox  in  their 
rddgion^  noi^  we  pnBsume^  ao  ooni^tutionaL  in  th^  politics ;  for 
Bosiselleipresaed  hi«  aatonishoBent  a^  diacoyeringa  Staffordshire 
tMffy  a  being  he  had-  not  believed  to  exist.  ^  Sii^'  answered  John^ 
soB^/tbese- are^vaacals  utall coimteieSb'  Hia  belief  in< the  singnlac 
virtves  of  the  good  oitizena  of  Lichfield  was. only  to  be  surpaased 
by  the  ffntimsiaam  of  the  late  Mr.  Hai^ave  for  the  inbabilanta 
o£  Liverpoid  whoa.  h»  in»  s^poiated  Reooider  of  the  borough* 
^  The  magistrates^'  eisdlaimed  that  eminentlaairyer  in  the  piofiiaioft 
of  his  gratitude,^iro>  humane  andactive^  the  attomeya  respectable^ 
the  jnnea  intelligent  the  suitors,  fair  minded*'  '  But  what,'  he  waa. 


1,  'of  the  prisoners ?'  'Why,  really/  replied  the  Recordec* 
' for. men  in. their  aituaiioa  they  wereas  worthy  a  set  of  people aa 
ever  L  met  with.'  Afib^  his.  p^oaion  pernutted  him.  Uberty  of 
aetion,  Jbbnaott>ahowecl  the  sinceciiy  d:  his,  praises  by  repeated 
eauBuiaions.  to»his  nativie  city.  He  waa  there  in  the  year  in  which 
he  comfdeted  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets/  and  waa  met  retuiioixig 
fxom  a  searohior  a  rail  he  had  been  accustomed  to  jump  over  when* 
a  lad.  He  Belated  with  ezultatiiHi.  hia  good  fortune  in  finding  it» 
and  the  rapture  with  which  he  gpsed:  on  an  object  which  brottght 
back  to  hia  rem^raihranee  his:  juvenile  sports.  He  ended  by  taking 
off  hat,  iiiig^.and  ooet,  and  leaping  oiiec  it  twice..  Cowper^  de^ 
aeribing  in  hia  '  Tiroeinisua'  the  attachment  which  men  feel  for 
tiie  '  plaj^lace  of  their  early  days/  says  that:  in  viewing  it  we 
almost  seem  to  realise 

'  Our  innocent,  sweet,  simple  years  again/ 

His  maaheod  had  been  embittered  by  a  cruel  mental  disease^  and 
he  therefore  looked  back  with  unusnal  fondness  to  the  only  period 
of  his  eziatence  in  which  he  had  enjoyed  composure  of  minds  So 
il  was  with  Johnson.  He  could  not  endure  to.  remembeD  h]3 
birth-day,,  because  '  it  filled  him  with  thoughts  of  a  life  only. 
divexBified.  by  misery,  spent  part  in  the  sluggishness  of  penury^ 
and  part  uadief  the  violence  of  pain,  in  gloomy  discontent,  ofi  im- 
portunate distxess/  There  was  no.  spot  in  the  retrospect  upoA 
which  his  eye  could  repose  except  the  early  time  before  his  dark 
distemper  had  eztingaished '  the-  sunshine  of  the  breast.'  A  pie- 
sentiment  that  his.  business  with  the  world  was  drawing  to  a  close 
\  probably  the  cause  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  literary 
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triumph,  turned  bis  attention  •  from  present  scenes,  and  fixed  it 
with  more  than  ordinary  force  upon  the  happy  prime  when  he 
was  an  obscure  and  light-hearted  Lichfield  boy.  He  was  already 
ill  when  he  paid  his  visit  in  1781,  and  with  slight  intdrmission» 
he  continued  to  decline  till  disease  had  terminated  in  death. 

His  domestic  companions  preceded  him  to  the  grave.  Thrale, 
*  to  whom  he  bent  his  thoughts  as  to  a  refuge  from  misfortunes/ 
and  whose  ^  eye  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned  upon  him 
but  with  respect  or  tenderness,'  was  the  first  to  go.  He  died  in 
April,  1781,  and  was  followed  by  Levett  in  January,  1782.  Mrs* 
Williams,  who  bad  been  to  Johnson  ^for  thirty  years  in  the  plaoe 
of  a  sister,*  expired  in  October,  1783,  and  was  already  too  ill  to 
be  social.  The  black  dog,  he  said,  was  the  companion-  which 
shared  his  desolate  meals.  He  used  to  enforce  m>m  his  own 
experience  the  precept  with  which  Burton  concludes  his  'Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,' — 'Be  not  solitary;  be  not  idle,' — and  he  wa» 
now  suffering  from  the  double  evil.  The  death  of  his  familiars 
had  doomed  him  to  solitude,  the  languor  of  disease  had  con- 
demned ^im  to  idleness.  Of  visitors  there  was  indeed  no  lack, 
but  they  could  not  fill  the  place  of  the  well-tried  confidants  into 
whose  hearts  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pour  his  own.  The  easy 
constant  resource  of  inmates  who  had  become  to  him  as  a  second 
self  could  not  be  supplied,  and  he  dwelt  in  pathetic  language 
upon  the  cheerlessness  and  gloom  which  had  fallen  upon  his 
habitation  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  confined  to  it  by 
sickness,  and  his  wonted  diversions  were  more  needful  than  ever. 
His  first  disorder  was  a  severe  afiection  of  the  chest,  which  was 
succeeded  in  1783  by  a  stroke  of  palsy.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
16th  of  June  he  felt  unusually  easy,  and  began  to  plan  schemes 
of  life.  The  same  night  he  awoke  with  a  confused  sensation  in 
his  head.  He  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  to  God  that  however  bis 
body  might  be  afflicted,  his  faculties  might  be  spared.  In  this 
conjuncture  he  displayed  that  energy  and  presence  of  mind  which 
were  characteristic  of  him  whenever  an  event  occurred  to  call  them 
forth.  To  try  whether  his  brain  was  affected,  he  turned  his 
prayer  into  Latin  verse.  Finding  his  understanding  perfect,  but  hia 
speech  gone,  he  drank  some  wine,  and  put  himself  into  violent 
motion  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  paralyzed  9rgan8  inUy 
actioa  As  all  appliances  proved  vain,  he  went  back  to  bed,  and 
fell  asleep.  In  the  morning  he  wrote  a  note  to  his  neighbour  and 
landlord,  Mr.  Allen,  and  though  his  hand,  he  knew  not  how  or 
why,  made  wrong  letters,  he  succeeded  in  penning  a  few  lines  to 
state  that,  since  God  had  deprived  him  of  speech,  and  might  soon 
deprive  him  of  his  senses,  he  requested  his  friend  to  come  and 
act  for   him  as  exigencies  might  require.     The  attack  passed- 
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away,  but  the  firmness  and  decision  of  Johnson  in  the  crisis  are 
not  less  worthy  of  note. 

The  respite  was  short.  A  dropsy  began  to  develop  itself,  and 
it  soon  grew  apparent  that  death  was  the  only  physician  that 
could  cure.  With  that, spirit  which  animated  hun  from  boyhood 
be  exclaimed,  ^  I  will  be  conquered  ;  I  will  not  capitulate  :'  but 
suffering  is  suffering,  however  bravely  it  may  be  borne ;  and  with 
so  many  ills  increasing  upon  him  from  within  and  from  without^ 
he  would  naturally  have  been  desirous  to  go  to  his  rest  had  it 
not  been  for  a  horrible  apprehension  of  death  which  pervaded 
the  whole  of  his  days — the  dread,  not  of  physical  fear,  to  which 
he  was  a  total  stranger,  but  the  dread  of  a  humble  and  enlight- 
ened Christian,  who  knew  how  far  what  he  was  fell  short  of 
what  he  ought  to  be.  His  diaries,  in  which  he  reviews  his  life, 
are  full  of  bitter  self-reproaches.  He  accuses  himself  of  neglect 
of  religion,  of  waste  of  time,  of  utter  uselessness  to  mankind. 
He  said  that  the  best  men,  always  wishing  to  be  better,  and  im- 
puting every  deficiency  to  criminal  negligence,  could  never  dare 
to  suppose  the  condition  of  forgiveness  fulfilled.  In  his  owa 
estimation  he  was  not  among  the  best  nor  even  among  the  good^ 
and  he  expressed  with  agitation  the  awe  he  felt  at  the  prospect 
of  having  to  meet  his  God.  As  the  inevitable  hour  drew  nearer 
it  seemed  increasingly  terrible  to  him.  But  his  heroic  sense  of 
duty  rose  superior  to  his  fears.  He  vehemently  urged,  every  one 
who  approached  him  to  take  warning  by  his  agony,  and  not 
defer  their  repentance.  To  those  who  were  unsettled  in  their 
faith  he  addressed  long  arguments  upon  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  he  made  them  write  down.  He  impressed  upoa 
them  the  doctrine  that  there  was  no  hope  of  salvation  except 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  extorted  from  them  promises  to 
read  the  Bible  and  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.  All  heard 
him  with  emotion,  most  with  tears..  Many  who  understood  lesa 
perfectly  than  himself  the  requirements  of  Christianity  wondered 
that  a  man  who  had  been  pious  from  his  youth  should  speak  of 
himself  with  such  extreme  condemnation,  and  should  be  filled 
with  alarms.  The  repentance  which  was  impetuous  at  the  outset 
with  the  agitation  of  fear  was  fervid  at  the  close  with  the  anima- 
tion of  hope.  He  inquired  of  the  physician  whether  he  could 
recover,  and  was  answered  ^Not  without  a  miracle.'  ^Then,' 
said  Johnson,  *  I  will  take  no  more  opiates,  for  I  have  prayed 
that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  God  unclouded.'  Apprehension  of 
death  was  succeeded  by  a  desire  to  depart,  and  humbly  believing 
that  he  had  been  pardoned  through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer^ 
he  calmly  awaited  an  end  which  he  now  announced  to  be  rapidly 
approaching.     On  the  13th  of  December,  1784,  at  about  seven 
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o'clock  in  die  evening,  he  pronoiuicecl  the  woids  *  Jam*  mori- 
turns.'  He  then  fell  into  a  doze,  and  shortly  afterwards,  without 
a.  straggle  or  a  giDan,  his  great  is^irit  fled  to  Him  who  i»  the 
source  of  all  intellect,  and  all  life.  Sir  EgertoD  Brjdge»  well 
remembered  the  impvession  made  bj  his- death  upon  the  public, 
and  says  that  nothing  like  the  sensation  it*  created*  ooonrred  agam 
until  liie  death  of  BijraiU^  His  remains  were  deposited  in  West^ 
minster  Abbey,  and  of  him  may  be  repeated  with*  literal'  truth 
the  lines  which  Tickell  wrote  on  the  burial  of  Addison : — 

^  Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest^ 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest.' 

Among  those  who  bore  his  pall  was  the  only  person*  in  his  gene-- 
ration,  who  could  compete  with  him  in  intellect^^be-  wiisest^  of 
politioians^  the  most  upright  of  patriots,  the  most  eloquent  of 
orators^— the  iUuvtriouB:  Edmund  Bnrk6.  Two-  such  stai»  were 
enough*  of  themselves  to  fill  the  firmament  with  glory,  and  it  i» 
delightful  to  reflect  that  they  were  warm  adnsiirers  of  each  other,, 
and  old  and'  intimate  friends. 

The  appearanoe  of  Johnson  is  more  familiar' to  us  through  the 
portraits  of  Reynolds  and  the  descriptions  of  his  biographers  than 
that  of  any  other  peivon  of  past  generatioBSi  He  was  made  on 
a  massive  scale,  and  after  early  manhood  grew  unwieldy  from* 
corpulence.  His  face  was  scarred  with  the  marks  of  serofulft, 
but  his  complexion  was  clear,  and  his  features  not  ill-formedi 
His  general  aspect  was  strange  and  uncouth,  for  in  additton  to 
his-  form  being  bulky  and  ungraceftd,  his  head-  shook  with'  a* 
nervous  tremoi^  his  body  twitched  with-  convulsive  contractioae^ 
audi  his  legs-  and  asms  were  tossed  about  by  involustaiy  move*- 
raents.  These  peculiarities  becaone  exaggerated:  when*  his  mind 
was  at  work.  It  was  said  by  one  of  his  friends  that?  whea  he* 
read  his  head  swung  seconds.  Both  in  conversing  and  in  medi- 
tation he  wonld  sway  backwards  and  forward*  till  his  hands^ 
almost  swept  the  ground.  A  lady  once  edged  her  foot  towards* 
his  chw^  and  in  lus  beatings  of  the  air  hedutohed  and  pulled 
ofi^  her  shoe.  He  sat  down  to  read  Grotiua  oa  a  log  of  wood  in- 
Twickenham  meadows,  and  seesawed-  so  violently  over  his^  book 
that  some  people  at  a  distance  came  to  see  what  was  the  matter* 
with  him.  Either  unconscious  of  his  peculiarities,  or  thinkiog 
them  excusable  because  they  were  undesigned^  he  condenmed  in^ 
others  the  contortions  which  he  praetised  himsdlf.  He  called, 
out  to  a  gentleman'  in  company  '  Don't  attitudinise;'  he  seiased 
the  hands-  of  a  second  gentlonaa  who  was  enfrarciBg  his  argu-^ 
ment  by  action,  and  held  them  down ;  and  he  made  it  an  especial 
subject  of  praise  in  old  Mr.  Langton,  die  father  of  his  friend, 
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that  ^  he  had  no  grimace,  no  gesticulation:'  To  add  to  the  singa* 
larity  of  Johnson's  condact  he  constantij  talked  to  himself.  At 
the  approach- oft  Lent  he  wonld  retire  behind,  a.  windnw-cnrtain, 
aod>  praj  in  so-  lond  a  whisper  that  evwy:  word  wac  diatinotly 
heard.  In  hi»  (Nrdinarj  mutterings  fngmenita  of  piona  c^aoalat- 
tions  were  fxeqnentlj  detected  by  these  asonnd  him.  Some* 
ttmesr  he  murmured  poetry  or  turned  aisentenoe.  Whatever,, 
in.  short,  stnm^y  occupied  his  mind  found  ayenA  in  this  mamieE. 
In  walking:  he  rolled  his  entire  imme  boat  side  to  side,  and 
appeared  to  work  himself  forward  in  a  zig-zag*  direction  by  the 
motion  of  his  body  independent  of  his  feet.  His  laboured  gait 
looked,  says  Boswell,.  like  the  struggling  efforts  of  a  man  in. 
fetters.  He  constantly  executed  a.  variety,  of  curious;  maDOBuxrms* 
He  idwaya  passed  in  or  out  of  a.  door  or  passage  by  a^  certaiik:. 
number  o£  steps,  from  some  pavtLonlar  point,  and  invasiafaly  made, 
his  exit  and  his  entnmro  with  the.  same  foot  foremost.  U  he' 
failed  to  do  tfaia  coirecdy,  he  went  back  to  the  starting^plaoe,. 
and  began  over  again*.  Before  he  crossed  a  threshold  he  oom- 
monly  turned,  round  upcm  his  heel,  and  often  stopped  in-  the 
stseet  to-  whirl  in  these  magic  circles*  He  expresses  his  scorn 
in/ the  *  Rambler'  for  the  superstitions  of  old  women^  and  says 
he  has  never  been  charged  with  such  weakness  by  either  Mend 
or  foe  ;  but  his  twistings  and  measured  maochings  can  hanUy  be 
imputed  to  any  other  cause,anditis  probable  that  his  imagination, 
was  a»riave  to  some  vagne  impression  which  his  reason  should, 
have  rqpelled. 

His  dress  before  he  got  his  pension  is  said  by  Miss  Reynolds 
to  have  been  literally  that  of  a  beggar.  As^  he  was.  ascending^  the 
stairs,  when  he  called  on  Miss  Cotterol,  the  servant^  supposing 
fhnn  the  meanness  of  his  appearance  that  he  was  some  low 
person,  exclaimedt^  Where  axe  you  going?'  and  seising  him  by 
thB  shoulder  attempted  to>  drag  him  back..  BosweU,  who  did 
not  know  him  till  he  was  eas^  in  his:  circmBStances^  found  him; 
siting  in  ar  shrivelled  wig  too  small  for  his  head,,  a  brown,  snit  o£ 
old  clothes^  and  a  pair  of  old  shoes  which  he  wove  like  slippen^ 
His>  shirt  was*  unbuttoned  at  the  neck,  his  breeches  at  the  knees-^ 
and  hisUaok  wonted  stockings  hung,  loose  uEpon  hia  le^  His 
wig  was  always  uncombed,  and  the  fore  part  burnt  away  by 
oontact  witHthe  candle.  At  Streatham  the  butler  kept  in  charge 
a  smarter  wig  which,  was  exchanged  fos  the  shabby  one  aa 
Johnson  passed  thinngh  the  hall  to  dinner.  His  dusty  snit  was 
rarely  brushed,  or  hia  under  garments  changed,  with  his  own  good 
will.  In  ralating  that  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Smart 
to  prove  him  a  lunatic  was  ^  that  he  did  not  love  dean  linen/  he 
added^  ^  and  I  haive  no  passion  for  it.'     He  recollected  the  time 
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when  it  was  customary 'to  wear  the  same  shirt  for  a  week,  and 
he  leaned  more  to  the  old  fashion  than  to  the  new.  Under  the 
guardianship  of  Mrs.  Thrale  he  paid  increased  attention  to  his 
dress,  but  in  his  own  mind  he  was  always  indifiTerent  to  it.  Yet 
as  men  are  not  a  little  disgusted  in  their  neighbours  with  what 
they  tolerate  in  themselves,  he  was  fastidious  in  his  requirements 
when  the  case  was  not  his  own.  .  ^  I  have  often  thought,'  he  said, 
^  that  if  I  kept  a  seraglio  the  ladies  should  all  wear  linen  gowns. 
I  would  have  no  silk — ^you  cannot  tell  when  it  is  clean.  Linen 
detects  its  own  dirtiness.' 

His  chambers  and.  furniture  were  in  keeping  with  the  master. 
Dr.  fiumey  went  with  him  into  his  garret  in  Gough  Square,  and 
found  five  or  six  Greek  folios,  a  deal  writing-desk,  and  a  chair 
and  a  half.  The  chair  with  three  legs  and  one  arm  Johnson 
took  to  himself,  and  gave  the  other  to  his  guest.  His  manner 
never  betrayed  that  he  was  conscious  of  diese  external  deficiencies, 
and  he  apologised  to  no  one  either  for  the  negligence  of  his 
attire  or  the  want  of  common  conveniences  in  his  rooms.  He 
often  quoted  with  approbation  the  saying  of  the  old  philosopher, 
that  he  who  wants  least  is  most  like  the  gods  who  want  nothing. 
His  slovenliness  was  at  first  the  consequence  of  his  poverty, 
and  had  become  confirmed  by  custom.  On  particular  points  he 
was  more  nice  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  general 
habits.  A  waiter  in  Scotland,  when  told  that  the  lemonade  was 
not  sweet  enough,  took  up  a  lump  of  sugar  with  his  fingers  and 
put  it  into  the  glass.  Johnson  indignantly  flung  the  lemonade 
out  of  the  window,  and  Sir  William  Scott  was  afraid  he  would 
have  knocked  down  the  waiter. 

With  these  notions  of  delicacy  his  mode  of  eating  was 
repulsive.  His  huge  body  required  a  vast  deal  of  nutriment 
for  its  sustenance,  and  he  devoured  his  food  in  a  manner 
which  resembled  the  voracity  of  a  beast  of  prey  .rather  than 
the  usual  moderation  of  a  human  being.  The  veins  of  his 
forehead  swelled,  a  perspiration  stood  upon  his  face,  his  eyes 
were  riveted  to  his  plate,  and  his  ears  were  closed  to  aU 
which  was  passing.  He  would  go  contentedly  for  forty-eight 
hours  without  tasting  a  morsel,  and  declare  that  he  did  not  suffer 
the  least  inconvenience  ;  bui  whatever  he  did  at  all  he  did  vio* 
lently,  and  more  like  a  giant  than  an  ordinary  mortal.  He  told 
Mrs.  Thrale  that  his  thoughts  were  less  of  dishes  than  his  talk. 
His  general  bias,  nevertheless,  was  to  the  side  of  good  living. 
^Some  people,'  he  said,  ^have  a  foolish  way  of  not  minding^ 
what  they  eat ;  for  my  part,  I  mind  my  belly  very  carefully,,  for 
I  look  upon  it  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his  belly  will  hajxlly 
mind  anything.'     In  the  same  spirit  he  would  remark,  after  his 
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retoTD  firom  a  party;  ^  It  was  a  good  dinner  enough  to  be  sure, 
but  not  a  dinner  to  ask  a  man  to.'  He  sometimes  accuses  him- 
self in  his  diary  of  too  much  addiction  to  the  grosser  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  an  observation  he  made  to  Boswell  will 
explain  the  cause  of  the  epicurism  against  which  he  struggled, 
but  in  which  he  certainly  indulged :  ^  Madmen  are  all  sensual 
in  the  lower  stages  of  the  distemper  ;  they  are  eager  for  gratifi- 
cations io  soothe  their  minds  and  divert  their  attention  from  the 
misery  which  they  suffer.'  There  is  hardly  a  trait  that  has  been 
blamed  in  Johnson's  character  that  cannot  be  traced  to  his 
mental  a£9iction.  He  abstained  from  wine  during  many  years 
of  his  life,  for  it  aggravated  his  malady,  and  he  could  not  take 
it  in  moderation.  But  he  never  cared  for  the  flavour ;  it  was 
only  the  result  he  desired.  He  thought  claret  poor  stuff  because 
a  person  would  be  drowned  before  it  made  him  drunk,  and  he 
placed  brandy  at  the  head  of  all  liquors,  ^  because  it  would  do 
soonest  for  a  man  what  drinking  can  do  for  him.'  In  the  days 
when  be  took  his  bottle  he  preferred  to  be  alone,  that  nobody 
might  witness  its  effects.  The  largest  quantities,  however,  of 
the  strongest  liquors  rarely  did  more  than  slightly  exhilarate 
him. 

No  one  could  be  a  greater  stickler  for  politeness  than  John- 
son ;  be  called  it  ^  fictitious  benevolence,  and  added  that  the 
want  of  it  never  failed  to  produce  something  disagreeable.  He 
believed  that  he  had  cultivated  successfully  what  he  so  strongly 
commended.  ^  I  look  upon  myself,'  he  said,  *  as  a  very  poUte 
man*'  He  had  indeed  a  delicate  perception  of  the  principles  of 
good  manners,  but  he  had  not  the  art  of  executing  the  outward 
forms,  and  his  temper  often  interfered  with  the  essence.  He 
told  Mrs.  Thrale  he  had  not  attempted  to  please  till  he  was 
after  thirty,  from  thinking  it  hopeless.  When  he  was  bent  upon 
being  courteous  he  overacted  his  part.  His  compliments,  says 
Miss  Hawkins,  were  studied,  and  in  uttering  them  his  head 
dipped  lower,  the  semicircle  in  which  it  revolved  was  of  greater 
extent,  and  his  roar  became  deeper  in  its  tone.  Mr.  Seward,  who 
saw  bim  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  spoke  of  his  bow 
as  such  a  studied  elaboration  of  homage,  such  an  extension  of 
limb,  such  a  flexion  of  body  as  had  seldom  been  witnessed.  He 
valued  himself  upon  his  ceremonious  conduct  to  ladies,  and,  in 
the-  disordered  dress  described  by  Boswell,  he  insisted  upon 
attending  them,  when  they  called  upon  him  in  Bolt  Court,  to 
their  carriage  in  Fleet-street,  where  a  mob  would  gather  to  gaze 
at  the  strange  apparition.  In  a  fit  of  gallantry  he  took  the  hand 
of  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  at  dinner,  and  [held  it  so  long  to  his  eye 
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while  he  admired  its  'delicacy  that  she  whispered  to  'her  neigh- 
boor,  *'Will  he  give  it -to  me  again  when  he  has  done  with  itf?  ' 

As  his  p(>litmies8  was 'too  laboured  and  artificial,  so  his  devia- 
tions'from  it  were  equally  in  an  extreme.  He  could  not  brook 
a  -slight  or  suffer  the  least  encroachment  -  upon  his  indepen- 
dence, and  in  bis  poverty  he  assumed  a  defiant  air  to  preserve 
his  dignity.  The  homage  of  inferiors  contributed  "to  foster  on 
overbearing  style,  which  was  -further  aggravated  by  a  loud 
(Voice  and  stem  countenance.  He  thought  ^his  imperiousness 
and  dogmatism  an  advantage.  ^  Obsoenity  and  impiety,'  he  said, 
^  have  always 'been 'repressed  in  my  company.'  'He  was  easily 
provoked  by  folly 'or  healed  by  argument,  and  then  a  manner 
which  even  in  hisordinaiy  modes  inclined  to  the  harsh 'ond  dic- 
tatorial beoame  violent  beyond  the  usages  of  civilised  life.  'He 
vociferated  the -severest  things  in  his  most  stentorian  tones,  and 
only  thought' how  to  silence  his  anti^;onist.  By  the -time  he  had 
got  to  'the  end  -of  a  period  he  was  a  good  deal  'exhausted  in  his 
vehemence,  antl,  'in^the  phrase  of  B(»well,  blew  out  his  breath 
like  annrhale.  He^wos  so -conscious  of  his  infirmity  that  onee 
beginning,' after i his  interview  with  Geoi^e  IIL,  toennraerate  the 
benefits  he  derived  from  conversing  with  the  Sovereign,  he  placed 
first  aanong  the  advantages  that  he  could  not  be  in  a  passion. 
•His  principles  were  opposed  to  his  ^practice,  ^fiir,'  he  said -to 
Mr.  -Fitxherbert,  ^a  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  on  uncivil 
thing, 'than  to  act  one ;  no  more  right  to  say  o  rude  thing  to 
aaolher  than  to  'knock  him  down.'  He  preferred  a  cold  and 
'monotonous  to  an  emphatic  talker,  and  when  fiutke,  in  proposing 
Mr.  Vesey  as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Cliib,  commenced  by 
observing  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners,  Johnson  stopped 
hinr:  ^You  need  say  no  more;  when  yon  hove  said  a  man  of 
gentle^manners  you  have  said  enough.'  Hewss  olweys  anxious 
after  his  outbreaks  to  onake  amends.  He^tookahe  earliest  oppor- 
'tunityto  driidc  to*h»  antagonist,  or  direct  'his  discourse  to  him. 
He  sometimes  apologised  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  His  rudeness 
and  impetuosity  were  after  all  less  frequent  than  might  be  in- 
'ferred  from  the  specimens  (preserved  by  His  'biographers,  who 
naturally  ^ve  promiunoe  to  hk  most  piquant  •^^llies.  Many 
'people  who 'Were  long -acquainted  with  him  bad  never 'heard  a 
'Strong  expression  from*  him.  QTinte  exerted  a  mellowing  influence 
upon  his  t«nper,  and  he  confessed  that  his  good-humour  had 
increased  with  his  years.  Indeed,  after  dwelling  upon  the  rarity 
of  the  quality,  and  denying  it  to  all  the  persons  whom  Boswell 
named  as  examples,  he  said,  ^I  look  upon  ^mysdf'^s  a  good- 
humoured  fellow.'     He  acknowledged  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
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traated  mantind  with  aspexitj  and  contempt,  but  that  .as  he 
advanced  in  Jife  he  felt  more  kindness*  because  more  waa«hown 
to  him. 

Whatever  .might  be  his  'theoretical  lultioBS  of  deeorum,  he 
looked  upon  his  bteaches  of  it  as  a  very  ^venial  offence.  In  his 
illnesB  he  requested  Langton  .to  tell  him  in  what  he  .was  faulty. 
Langton,  :for  joeply,  gave  him  a  papfsr  on  which  <were  written 
some  texts  commanding  Christian  chanty.  Johnson  enquired 
in  -what  iparticulars  he  had  ofiended.  On  .his  friend  xesponding 
^  that  he  sometimes  ccmtradicted  people  harshly/  he  flew  into  .a 
passion.  ^Who/  he  afterwards  said  to.Boswell,  ^is  .the  wokc 
for  that?'  ^  It  hurts,'  said  Boswell,  ^people  of  weaker  .nerves/ 
'J  know/  retorted  Johnson,  ^  no  such  waak^nerved  people.'  *  It 
is  well,'  observed  .Buske,  when  this  was  repeated  to  him,  ^  if, 
when  a  man « comes  to  die,  he' has  nothing  heavier  upon  his  eon- 
science  tiian  having  been  a  little  rough  in  <eonvexsation.'  Mr«. 
Thrale  bore  testimony  that  .the  roughness  was  confined  to  liis 
words,  and  that  all  ;his  actions  were  good  and:gentle.  Jle  treated 
lightly  his  verbal  violence,  because  he  judged  «by  his  .own 
sensations,  and  was  not  aware  .how  much  pain  he  dnflisled. 
When  he  and  Goldsmith  were  represented  in  a  Aewspaper«s  the 
pedant  Holofemes  and  his  .flatterer,  Goodman  Dull,  the  sensi- 
tive poet  came  to  .him  foaming  and  vowing  vengeance  against 
the  printer.  ^  Why,  who  the  plague/  replied^ Johnson,  ^  is  hurt 
with  all  this  nonsense  ?  and  how  is  a  man  the  'Worse,  I  wonder,  in 
his  .health,  purse,  :and  character,  for  being  called  Holofemes  ? ' 
'  I  don't  know,'  replied  ^ Goldsmith,  ^how  y^iu  may  like  being 
called  Holofemes,  but  I  do  not  lijke  to  play  Goedmim  Dull.' 
This  was  the  measure  of  the  difierenoe  between  his  feelings  and 
those  of  Boswells  weak-nerved  people.  What  .was  anguish  to 
Goldsmith  was  sportto  Johnson.  ^  Pob,.poh,' Jie  once  exekimed, 
*  who  is  the-worse'for  *being  talked  of  uncharitably  ? '  Criticism, 
astwehave.seen,  never  disturbed  his*  quiet  Herused  to  quote 
the  proverb,  that  nobody  .throws  stones  at  a  tree  that  does  not 
bear.fruit,  and.  he*  accepted  censure  «s  part  of  the  ^neralchorus 
inhispiaise.  If,  to  use  .the  metaphor  which  Burke  applied  to 
his  style,  he  'had  .the  nodosities  of  the  oak,  he  had  also  its 
strength.  Deformity*  thoiikgh  it  was,  his  Tuggednsas  yet  ;partook 
of  the  gnarled  grandeur  of  the  king  of  the.forest. 

His  vehemence  of  language  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  censoriousness  of  disposition,  from  which. he  was  wholly  free. 
His  friends  considered  that  ^both  intellectually  aad  morsdly  he 
was  inclined  to  think  better  of  his  acquaintances  than  they  de- 
served. He  did  not  eonoeive,  like  some  people,  that  charity 
consisted  m  a  violation  of  truth,  or  that  it- was  a  virtue  to  ccunmend 
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a  man  for  qualities  he  did  not  possess.  One  of  his  sayings  was, 
that  ^  he  who  praises  ey^body  praises  nobody.*  But  no  one  was 
less  disposed  to  imagine  evil  until  it  was  proved.  ^  He  always 
maintained,'  writes  Mrs.  Thrale,  ^  that  the  world  was  not  half  so 
wicked  as  it  was  represented,  and  he  might  well  continue  in  that 
opinion,  as  he  resolutely  drove  from  him  every  story  that  could 
make  him  change  it'  When  poor  Bickerstaff  fled  the  country, 
and  the  remark  was  made  that  he  had  long  been  a  suspected  man, 
Johnson  loftily  replied,  ^  By  those  who  look  close  to  the  ground 
dirt  will  be  seen :  I  hope  I  see  things  from  a  greater  distance.' 
His  worst  dislikes  seldom  prompted  him  to  say  more  than  that 
*  the  fellow  was  a  poor  creature  or  a  blockhead.' 

A  few  rude  speeches  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  a  charity  which  was  only  bounded  by  his  means.  ^He 
loved  the  poor,'  writes  Mrs.  Thrale,  *  as  I  never  yet  saw  any  one 
else  do.'  As  he  said  of  Levett,  he  was  *  of  every  friendless  name 
the  friend.'  Besides  his  in-door  pensioners  he  had  a  number  of 
out-door  dependants,  and  when  his  own  funds  were  exhausted,  he 
wrote  innumerable  letters  to  solicit  the  contributions  of  his  ac- 
quaintances. He  frequently  bestowed  all  the  silver  in  his  pocket 
upon  the  miserable  beings  who  waylaid  him  on  his  passage  from 
his  house  to  the  tavern  where  he  dined.  Even  in  his  early  Lon- 
don days  he  would  go  up  at  night  to  the  destitute  children  who 
were  sleeping  upon  the  projecting  stalls  of  shops  or  on  the  sills 
of  doors,  and  slip  a  penny  into  their  hands  to  buy  them  a  break- 
fast, ^  and  this,'  adds  Mr.  Croker,  *  when  he  himself  was  living  on 
pennies.'  Sixpence,  he  once  remarked,  was  then  a  great  sum  to 
him.  When  it  was  objected  that  it  was  useless  to  bestow  half- 
pence upon  beggars,  because  they  only  laid  it  out  upon  gin  or 
tobacco,  he  energetically  exclaimed,  *  And  why  should  they  be 
denied  such  sweeteners  of  existence  ?  Life  is  a  pill  which  none 
of  us  can  bear  to  swallow  without  gilding.  Yet  for  the  poor  we 
delight  in  stripping  it  still  barer,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  show 
even  visible  displeasure  if  ever  the  bitter  taste  is  taken  from  their 
mouths.'  He  one  night  found  a  woman  of  abandoned  character 
lying  exhausted  in  the  street,  and  lifting  her  up,  he  conveyed  her 
on  his  back  to  his  own  house,  had  her  nursed  till  she  recovered 
her  health,  and  then  obtained  her  a  situation.  A  heartless  man 
would  have  passed  her  by,  a  humane  man  might  have  given  hcF 
money  ;  but  was  there  any  second  person  in  the  whole  of  the  vast 
population  of  London  that  would  have  taken  up  the  forlorn, 
diseased,  and  dirty  sufferer  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  his 
home?  There  are  charities  which  from  their  very  lowliness 
become  sublime.  He  avowe<lly  kept  only  lOOZ.  of  his  income  for 
his  personal  wants,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  calculated  that  he  did  not,  in 
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fact,  spend  more  than  70/.  or  80/.  at  most.  His  kindness  to  dumb 
creatures  was  as  conspicuous  in  its  way  as  his  beneyolence  to  men. 
He  used  to  go  out  himself  to  buy  oysters  for  his  cat,  lest  if  he  put 
the  servants  to  the  trouble  they  should  take  a  dislike  to  the  animal, 
and  use  it  ill. 

His  acute  sense  of  the  real  miseries  of  life  made  him  intolerant 
of  fanciful  complaints.  He  upbraided  Mrs.  Tbrale  for  wishing 
one  summer,  after  a  lengthened  drought,  for  rain  to  lay  the  dust. 
*  I  cannot  bear,'  he  said  sharply,  ^  when  I  know  how  many  families 
will  perish  next  winter  from  the  scarcity  of  that  bread  which  the 
present  dryneift  will  occasion,  to  hear  ladies  sighing  for  showers 
only  that  their  complexions  may  not  suffer  from  the  heat  or  their 
clothes  from  the  dust.'  He  had  no  sympathy  for  the  pangs  of 
mortified  vanity  any  more  than  for  the  lamentations  of  softness 
and  luxury.  Nor  while  prompt  to  relieve  distress,  did  he  ever 
affect  an  exaggerated  sorrow,  and  he  blamed  such  false  pretences 
in  others.  *  You  will  find,'  he  said,  *  these  very  feeling  people  are 
not  very  ready  to  do  you  good ;  they  pay  you  by  feeling*  It 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if  a  man  who  had  experienced 
so  much  physical  wretchedness  had  lost  some  of  his  sensitive- 
ness to  the  griefs  of  the  heart.  Yet  few  could  possess  a  more 
affectionate  nature  or  be  more  deeply  touched  by  the  loss  of 
friends  and  the  pathos  of  sentiment.  '  Want  of  tenderness,'  he 
always  maintained,  ^  was  want  of  parts,  and  was  no  less  a  proof 
of  stupidity  thui  depravity.'  He  was  thrown  into  an  agony  at 
the  sight  of  an  omelet  shortly  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Nugent, 
because  it  was  the  dish  they  had  had  for  supper  the  last  time  they 
met.  He  cried  when  he  r«ad  the  letter  which  described  the  death 
(if  Mr.  Elphinston's  mother.  Tears  were  a  tribute  he  often  paid. 
Miss  Reynolds  related  to  him  some  mournful  story  of  maternal 
affection,  and  she  was  interrupted  by  his  sobs.  He  wept  as  he 
told  that  Dr.  Hodges,  the  physician  who  remained  in  London 
during  the  plague  when  most  of  bis  brother  practitioners  fled, 
died  soon  afterwards  a  prisoner  for  debt.  He  burst  into  tears  in 
repeating  the  Latin  hymn  *  Dies  ir»,'  and  again  when  he  recited 
the  description  of  the  English  from  Goldsmith's  *  Traveller,' 
He  read  Beattie's  *  Hermit '  with  similar  emotion.  There  is  a 
pathos  in  these  pieces  which  cannot  be  fully  apprehended  except 
by  minds  refined  by  literary  culture.  Their  power  proceeds  from 
an  art  which  is  lost  upon  untutored  perceptions,  and  their  effect 
upon  Johnson  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the  acuteness  of  his  feeling 
for  poetry  and  the  strength  of  his  human  sensibilities.* 

*  The  noble  traits  of  his  character  are  brought  out  "with  great  force  and  vivid- 
ness by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  *  Life  of  Goldsmith.'  No  one,  it  seems  to  ns,  has  shown 
such  a  fine  perception  of  the  g^rand  qualities  of  Johnson,  or  has  describ'ed  them 
-with  such  genial  sympathy. 
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Of  a  man  so  tender  and  beneficent  it  might  well  be  asserted 
that  he  had  nothing  of  the  bear  except  the  hide.  Bishop  Home 
compared  him  to  a  pine-apple,  which  was  the  most  delicious  of 
all  fruit  notwithstanding  that  it  had  a  prickly  skin.  The  kiiidli- 
ness  of  his  nature  was  enhanced  by  its  robustness.  The  bold 
front  which  he  presented  when  battling  with  poverty  and  neglect 
was  shown  in  all  the  other  circumstances  of  life.  He  defied  alike 
discomfort  and  danger — ^rarely  complained  himself,  or  allowed  any 
one  else  to  complain  in  his  presence.  If  he  got  wet  to  the  skin 
he  would  not  change  his  clothes  when  he  reached  home,  but 
would  allow  them  to  dry  upon  his  body.  He  wovld  stand  in  the 
coldest  days  and  nights  before  an  open  window;  and  when 
Boswell  shivered,  as  they  came  up  the  Thames  from  Greenwich 
one  bitter  evening  in  a  boat,  Johnson  scolded  him  for  his  effe- 
minacy, and  roared  out,  *  Why  do  you  shiver,  Sir  ?  *  Sir  William 
Scott  complained  of  a  headache  when  travelling  with  him  in  a 
chaise.  '  At  your  age,  Sir,'  replied  Johnson  contemptuously,  ^  / 
had  no  headaches,' 

He  was  accustomed  to  maintain  that  the  man  who  was  afraid 
of  anything  was  .a  scoundrel.  ^  He  feared  death,'  says  Boswell, 
^but  he  feared  nothing  else — ^not  even  what  might  occasion 
death.'  Though  his  convulsive  movements  would  not  enable 
him  to  guide  a  horse,  and  though  he  was  so  short-sighted  as 
hardly  to  be  able  to  see  a  yard  before  him,  he  would  follow  the 
hounds  in  a  chase  of  fifty  miles  with,  desperate  daring,  while  the 
sportsmen  shouted  to  him  not  to  ride  over  the  dogs»  He  despised 
the  occupation,  and  his  sole  motive  for  engaging  in  it  was  bis 
determination  to  show  himself  as  good  a  man  as  his  neighbours. 
He  laughed  at  the  notion  of  caring  for  horses  running  away  with 
a  carriage.  The  event  occurred  when  he  was  travelling  in 
France  with  the  Thrales,  at  a  spot  where  the  road  was  bounded 
by  a  precipice.  They  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives ;  but 
he  continued  to  ridicule  the  apprehensions  of  his  companions, 
and  exultingly  exclaimed  that  nothing  came  of  it  *  except  that 
Thrale  leaped  from  the  vehicle  into  a  chalk-pit,  and  then  walked 
out  looking  as  white.'  Having  heard  it  asserted  that  if  a  gun 
was  loaded  with  two  or  three  balls,  there  was  a  risk  of  its  burst- 
ing, he  put  in  six  or  seven,  and  fired  them  off  against  a  wall. 
Tbe  same  spirit  of  defiance  led  him,  when  he  was  bathing  nedr 
Oxford,  to  swim  straight  into  a  pool  because  he  was  cautioned 
against  it  by  Langton  as  particularly  dangerous.  He  protested  that 
he  was  afraid  of  no  dog  in  the  world ;  and  as  two  fierce  pointers 
were  fighting  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Beauclerk,  he  cuffed  their 
heads  with  his  fists  till  they  ran  howling  away.  He  cared  as 
little  for  men  as  for  dogSw     Having  left  for  a  few  minutes  a  chair 
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which  was  placed  for  him  between  the  side-scenes  of  the  theatre 
at  Lichfield,  a  gentleman  took  the  seat,  and  refused  to  resign  it,  • 
upon  which  Johnson  lifted  up  chair  and  gentleman  together,  and 
flung  them  both  into  the  pit.  Foote  had  resolved  to  personate  him 
on  the  stage,  and  expected  to  derive  large  profits  from  the  perform- 
ance. Johnson  purchased  a  stout  oaken  cudgel,  and  declared 
that  he  would  break  the  bones  of  the  satirist  in  the  presence  of  the 
audience.  The  threat  was  enough  for  Foote,  who  only  ventured 
to  ridicule  the  unresisting.  Johnson,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
no  ordinary  antagonist.  A  gang  of  four  persons  once  attacked 
him  at  night  in  the  street,  and  he  kept  all  four  at  bay  till  the 
arrival  of  the  watch.  He  united  skill  to  muscular  power,  for  he 
had  learned  to  box  from  his  uncle  Andrew,  who  was  a  professional 
prize-fighter.  If  vot  to  be  afraid  of  anything  is  not  to  be  a 
scoundrel,  Johnson  was  certainly  a  very  honest  fellow. 
^  The  melancholy  which  saddened  the  whole  of  his  days  had  an 
influence  upon  his  habits.  Miss  Williams,  on  coming  from  a 
party  where  several  persons  had  got  intoxicated,  exclaimed,  *I 
wonder  what  pleasure  men  can  take  in  making  beasts  of  them-- 
selves  T'  *  He,  Madam,'  replie<l  Johnson,  *  wha  makes  a  heast  of 
himself  gets  rid  of  the  pain  of  being  a  man!  This  was  more  than 
a  casual  retort,  for  he  deliberately  maintained  to  Boswell  that  no 
one  was  happy  in  the  present  moment  except  when  he  was  drunk. 
He  held  that  whatever  felicity  was  enjoyed  must  be  borrowed  from 
hope.  When  he  first  entered  Ranelagh  it  gave  him  a  gay  sensa- 
tion of  mind  such  as  he  had  never  experienced  before,  but  it 
speedily  went  to  his  heart  to  reflect  that  there  was  not  a  single 
l>eing  in  all  the  brilliant  circle  around  him  who  was  not  afraid  to 
go  home  and  think.  These  notions  of  the  universal  misery  of 
mankind  were  derived  from  the  generalisation  of  his  personal 
feelings.  However  mirthful  he  might  seem  in  company,  he 
declared  it  was  *  all  outside.'  On  his  return  from  a  splendid 
assemblage  at  Mrs.  Montague's,  where  he  appeared  more  pleased 
than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  marked  respect  which  was  paid 
him.  Dr.  Maxwell  asked  him  if  he  had  not  been  gratified  ?  ^  Not 
groHJiedr  he  replied ;  *yet  1  do  not  recollect  to  have  passed 
many  erenings  with  feicer  objections,*  The  impossibility  he 
found  of  ^razing  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain,' made 
him  catch  at  anything  which  would  enable  him  for  the  moment 
to  forget  them.  *  The  great  business,'  he  said,  *  of  his  life  was  to 
escape  from  himself ;'  hence  his  passion  for  conversation  and  the 
late  hours  he  kept.  *  He  was  afraid  to  go  home-  and  think' 
*  There  is  one  time  at  night,'  he  wrote  in  the  *  Idler,*  in  an  essay 
which  he  avowed  to  be  his  own  portrait,  *  when  he  must  return  to 
his  house  that  his  friends  may  sleep ;  and  another  time  in  the 

Q  2  morning 
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morning  when  all  the  world  agrees  to  shut  out  interruption/ 
These  are  the  moments  of  which  poor  Sober  trembles  at  the  an-< 
ticipation.  That  he  might  avoid  both  these  periods  of  solitude, 
be  was  neither  willing  to  go  to  bed,  nor  willing  to  get  up  again. 
He  did  not  rise  till  twelve  or  one,  by  which  hour  his  friends 
began  to  arrive.  He  sat  a  long  while  declaiming  over  his  break-- 
fast,  went  out  about  four  to  dine  at  a  tavern,  and  seldom  returned 
before  two  in  the  morning.  He  boasted  on  one  occasion  to  Misa 
Williams  that  he  was  home  for  once  before  everybody  was  in  bed, 
for  that  he  had  knocked  against  some  bricklayers  in  the  court. 
*  You  forget,  my  dear  Sir,'  she  replied,  ^  that  they  are  just  up,  and 
are  now  beginning  their  morning's  work.'  To  escape  from  moody 
meditation  and  the  anguish  of  his  own  corroding  thoughts,  he 
often  amused  himself  with  practical  chemistry.  *  He  has  a  small 
furnace,'  he  says  of  Sober,  ^  which  he  employs  in  distillation,  and 
which  has  long  been  the  solace  of  his  life.  With  this  he  draws 
oils  and  waters  which  he  knows  to  be  of  no  use.'  They  were  of 
use,  because  the  employment  was  medicine  to  his  malady.  For 
the  same  reason  he  loved  to  be  driven  fast  in  a  post-chaise.  *  A 
man,'  he  remarked,  when  accounting  for  the  fascination  of  hunting, 
^  feels  his  vacuity  less  in  action  than  in  rest.'  He  consequently 
delighted  in  the  mere  motion  of  travelling,  and  exclaimed  to 
Boswell  as  the  carriage  rolled  rapidly  along  the  road,  *  Life  has 
not  many  things  better  than  this.'  The  animation  of  the  move- 
ment diverted  his  mind  from  preying  on  itself,  and  he  found 
positive  pleasure  in  a  respite  from  pain. 

As  conversation  was  his  main  refuge  from  uneasy  thoughts,  no 
amount  of  it  could  make  him  weary.  He  would  keep  it  up  with 
unflagging  spirit  as  long  as  any  one  would  sit  with  him — his 
ideas  never  failing,  his  knowledge  never  exhausted,  his  wit  never 
running  dry.  He  maintained  that  a  companion  who  talked  for 
fame  could  not  be  agreeable,  and  that  the  real  pleasure  was  in  a 
quiet  interchange  of  sentiments  without  rivalry  or  effort.  Yet 
Burke  asserted  that  he  argued  only  ^  for  victory,  and  that  when  he 
had  neither  a  paradox  to  defend  nor  an  antagonist  to  crush,  he  would 
even  preface  his  assent  with  *  Why,  no,  Sir.'  He  would  commence 
a  sentence  with,  *  Why,  Sir,  as  to  tbe  good  or  evil  of  card-playing  T 
^  Now,'  said  Garrick,  ^  he  is  thinking  which  side  he  shall  take.' 
He  disliked  hjrperboles,  and  whoever  pxaised  anything  extras 
vagantly,  or  asserted  anything  confidently,  was  sure  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  him*  His  friend  Dr.  Taylor  expatiated  on  the  merits 
of  a  bull-dog,  which  he  boasted  was  perfectly  well-shaped.  John- 
son would  not  suffer  even  a  point  like  this  to  pass.  He  examined 
the  animal  attentively,  and  having  prepared  himself  for  the 
contest,  called  out,  ^  No,  Sir,  he  ink  not  well-shaped,  for  there  is  not 
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the  quick  transition  from  the  thickness  of  the  fore-part  to  the  slim 
part  behind  which  a  bull-dog  ought  to  have.'  In  all  the  countless 
discussions  he  provoked  he  was  rarely  worsted,  for  if  argument 
failed  him,  he  won  the  victory  by  his  wit.  He  once  dreamt 
that  he  was  engaged  in  a  conflict  of  repartee,  and  was  much 
depressed  because  his  antagonist  got  the  better  of  him.  This  he 
adduced  to  show  that  the  judgment  is  weakened  by  sleep,  or  he 
would  have  known  that  the  rejoinder  which  vexed  him  was  as  much 
his  own  as  the  observation  it  eclipsed  ;  but  the  incident  is  equally 
an  example  of  the  mortification  he  always  felt  at  defeat,  thougb 
the  annoyance  and  the  ebullition  of  temper  it  produced  were 
only  momentary.  Wit,  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  was  his 
most  shining  quality.  *  Rabelais  and  all  the  rest,'  said  Garrick, 
^  are  nothing  compared  to  him.  You  may  be  diverted  by  them, 
but  Johnson  gives  you  a  forcible  bug,  and  shakes  laughter  out  of 
you  whether  you  will  or  not.'  No  man  that  we  know  of  ever 
had  a  quiver  so  full  of  arrows.  His  repartee  seldom  lay  upon  the 
surface ;  it  was  as  original  and  unexpected  as  it  was  sharp  and 
telling.  He  had  a  vast  abundance,  in  addition,  of  that  species  of 
illustration  which  equally  serves  to  cover  sophistry  and  to  set  off 
truth,  and  an  acuteness  of  discrimination  which  enabled  him 
instantly  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  an  opponent.  He  envied 
Beauclerk  the  ease  with  which  he  uttered  his  sallies,  and  the 
freedom  from  the  look  which  announced  that  a  good  thing  was 
coming,  and  from  the  look  which  betrayed  a  consciousness  that  it 
liad  come.  But  though  his  own  elaborate  manner  did  not  please 
him  so  well,  all  his  biographers  testify  that  his  deliberate  enuncia- 
tion and  emphasis  of  tone  added  greatly  to  the  force  of  his  sayings. 
His  delivery  was  as  much  more  imposing  than  that  of  his 
antagonist,  as  his  matter  was  more  powerful ;  and  nothing  could 
resist  the  combined  brilliancy  of  the  flash,  and  the  roar  of  the 
thunder. 

Johnson,  like  Milton,  thought, 

*  That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.' 

Of  this  *  prime  wisdom*  there  is  a  greater  store  in  Boswell's 
work  than  any  other  book  we  can  remember.*  What  Johnson 
might  not  unlikely  have  spread  out  in  his  '  Rambler'  into  a  flat 
dissertation  he  condensed  in  his  talk  into  a  lively  and  idiomatic 

*  Mr.  Crokei's  notes,  which  combine  the  gleanings  from  the  nnmeroos  other 
memorials  of  Johnson,  are  often  quite  as  valuable  as  the  text.  If  his  edition  were 
published  in  parts  it  might  find  lis  way  to  a  class  who  are,  as  yet,  ignorant  of  the 
most  entertiuning  and  instmctive  book  in  the  language. 

aphorism. 
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aphorism.  Sketches  of  character,  rules  of  conduct,  literary  criti- 
cism, and  questions  of  morals  and  xeligion,  were  his  favourite 
topics.  The  conversation  which  had  no  bearing  upon  man  of  the 
passing  generation  he  considered  lost  to  both  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion. He  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  never  hear  of  the 
Punic  war  while  he  lived,  and  when  Mr.  Vesey  began  to  talk  to. 
him  about  Catiline's  conspiracy,  'I  withdrew,'  he  said,  ^  my 
attention,  and  thought  of  Tom  Thumb/  There  was  one  quality 
for  which  he  was  noted,  whatever  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke— 
the  minutest  regard  to  truth.  His  own  scrupulosity  had  made 
him  particularly  sensible  of  the  general  laxity. .  ^  Nothing  but 
experience,'  he  said,  ^  could  enable  any  one  to  conceive  that  so 
many  groundless  reports  should  be  propagated  as  every  man  of 
eminence  might  hear  of  himself.'  He  imputed  the  deviations 
from  accuracy  rather  to  carelessness  than  to  falsehood,  and  be 
might  have  added,  to  the  disposition  to  supply  the  want  of  know- 
ledge by  conjecture,  and  from  a  little  that  is  known  to  infer  a 
great  deal  that  is  not.  He  had  thus  grown  to  be  extremely  in- 
credulous, and  if  the  narration  partook  at  all  of  the  marvellous 
he  would  break  in  with  a  significant  look  and  decisive  tone,  and 
exclaim,  'It  is  not  so ;  do  not  tell  this  again.'  Hogarth  once 
remarked  of  him,  that,  not  contented  with  believing  the  Bible,  he 
believed  nothing  but  the  Bible,  and  said,  like  the  Psalmist,  *  in 
his  haste,  that  all  men  were  liars.'  He  was  especially  mistrustful 
of  the  tales  of  travellers.  When  a  friend  repeated  to  him  some 
extraordinary  facts  related  by  the  companions  of  Captain  Cook, 
Johnson  replied,  '  I  never  knew  before  how  much  I  was  respected 
hy  these  gentlemen ;  they  told  me  none  of  these  things.'  He 
dined  in  company  with  Bruce,  and  Bos  well  found,  on  questioning 
him  the  same  evening,  that  he  gave  no  credence  to  the  traveller's 
testimony.  In  this  he  was  not  peculiar.  Horace  Walpole  was 
present  when  Bruce  was  asked  what  description  of  musical  instru- 
ments were  used  in  Abyssinia?  '  I  think,'  he  answered,  '  I  saw 
one  lyre  there,'  'Yes,'  said  Selwyn,  in  a  whisper,  'and  there  is 
one  less  since  he  left  the  country.'  The  rudeness  of  which  John- 
son was  sometimes  guilty  to  the  narrators  of  wonders  solely  arose 
from  the  excess  of  his  incredulity.  He  firmly  believed  that  he  was 
rebuking  falsehood,  and  serving  the  cause  of  good  morals. 

In  the  same  way  he  would  violate  the  common  forms  of 
society  to  mark  his  horror  of  sceptics.  The  Abb^  Raynal  was 
introduced  to  him  and  offered  his  hand.  Johnson  drew  back  and 
refused  to  take  it :  '  I  will  not,'  he  said  to  a  friend  who  expostu- 
lated with  him,  'shake  hands  with  an  infidel.'  He  would  more 
easily  pardon  bad  practice  than  bad  principles.     He  had  a  strong^ 
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feeling  against  schismatics,  and  never  grew  more  hot  than  when 
the  discussion  turned  upon  the  points  at  issue  between  them  and 
the  Church.  As  be  walked  at  Oxford  in  New  Inn  Hall  Garden, 
Sir  Robert  Chambers  picked  up  snails  and  threw  them  over  the 
wall  into  the  adjoining  premises.  Johnson  roughly  rebuked  him 
for  so  unneighbourly  an  act.  *My  neighbour/  pleaded  Sir 
Robert,  Ms  a  dissenter.'  ^If  so,'  rejoined  Johnson,  *toss  away, 
toss  away  as  hard  as  you  can.'  This  was  more  than  half  a  jest, 
for  it  was  a  common  habit  with  him  to  indulge  in  humorous  exag- 
geration, but  a  slight  incident  recorded  by  him  in  one  of  the  pious 
entries  in  his  diary  is  a  serious  and  significant  indication  of  his 
sentiments.  '  Seeing  a  poor  girl  at  the  sacrament  in  a  bedgown 
I  gave  her  privately  a  crown  though  I  saw  Hart's  Hymns  in  her 
hand.'  Hart  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
girl  was  attending  the  Communion  in  the  Church  of  England,  it 
is  plain  from  Johnson's  ^  though'  that  he  thought  the  mere  fact  of 
her  reading  Presbyterian  hymns,  which  she  probably  valued  for 
their  piety,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples of  their  author,  was  a  reason  against  the  extension  of  his 
bounty  to  her.  All  distinctions  were  forgotten  by  him  at  the 
spectacle  of  distress,  an^  that  her  possession  of  this  book  should 
have  passed  through  his  mind  as  a  motive  for  checking  his 
benevolence  is  a  cm'ious  evidence  of  the  strength  of  his  convic- 
tions. His  distaste,  however,  for  their  opinions  did  not  prevent 
his  partiality  for  individuals.  He  had  friends  among  men  of  all 
parties,  both  political  and  religious. 

He  was  as  stout  and  energetic  in  his  creed  respecting  the  State 
as  in  matters  which  affected  the  Church.  He  was  a  Tory  op- 
posed to  constitutional  changes,  and  the  licence  of  the  mob.  But 
those  who  have  represented  him  as  a  bigot  to  abuses  have  not 
read  his  works.  In  many  respects  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age, 
or  at  least  must  be  ranked  &mong  the  foremost  men  in  it.  Years 
before  Wilberforce  had  opened  his  lips  against  the  slave-trade 
or  slavery,  Johnson  in  a  company  of  '  potent,  grave,  and  reverend 
signiors'  at  Oxford  gave  for  a  toast  *  To  the  next  insurrection  of 
the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.'  Boswell,  who  shared  the 
common  opinions  of  the  lime,  boldly  avers  that  *  he  showed  more 
zeal  than  knowledge'  on  the  subject,  and  that  to  adopt  his  notions 
would  *  be  robbery  of  the  planters,'  *  cruelty  to  the  African 
savages,'  and  in  a  word  would  be 

*  To  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.* 

As  early,  again,  as  1751  Johnson  published  a  paper  in  the 
^Rambler,'  in  which  he  urged  with  unanswerable  arguments  a 
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mitigation  of  our  bloody  criminal  code,  and  showed  that  humanity 
and  policy  alike  demanded  the  change.  A  little  later,  in  the 
^  Idler/  he  demonstrated  the  cruelty  of  allowing  creditors  blinded 
by  interest  and  inflamed  by  resentment  to  imprison  at  their 
private  pleasure  debtors  guilUess  of  fraud,  and  whose  only  crime 
was  misfortune.  His  own  poverty  and  the  arrests  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected,  together  with  the  inhumanity  he  must  have  seen 
practised  towards  his  obscure  associates,  had  put  him  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  and  feel  the  injustice  of  the  system.  But  in  no 
shape  did  oppression  find  a  friend  in  him,  and  he  was  not  more 
zealous  for  order  and  authority  than  he  was  hostile  to  the  ills 
which  laws  had  caused  and  laws  could  cure. 

The  history  of  Johnson  teaches  a  lesson  of  resignation  to 
those  who  are  straitened  in  their  circumstances  when  a  man  so 
good  and  gifted  languished  for  considerably  more  than  half  his 
life  in  abject  penury  ;  a  lesson  of  perseverance  to  those  who  are 
desponding,  when  a  toilsome  and  desolate  road,  which  it  took 
more  than  thirty  years  to  traverse  and  which  seemed  to  have  no 
other  goal  than  the  grave,  led  him  at  last  to  competence  and 
ease ;  a  lesson  of  contentment  to  those  who  do  not  possess  his 
mental  preeminence,  when  Providence  'had  coupled  with  it  a 
disorder  which  saddened  his  days,  and  conjoined  with  the  bright- 
ness of  the  flame  the  smart  of  the  bum ;  a  lesson  of  intellectual 
humility  to  those  who  are  his  inferiors  in  mind  and  knowledge, 
when  he  always  spoke  of  his  own  attainments  as  slight,  and  a 
lesson  of  moral  humility  to  those  who  are  not  possessed  of  his 
worth,  when,  in  spite  of  his  exemplary  conduct  and  marvellous 
benevolence,  he  was  almost  enraged  if  ajtiybody  spoke  of  him  as 
good  ;  a  lesson  of  the  supreme  importance  of  religion  to  those 
whose  piety  is  less  fervent  than  his  when  his  repentance  was  so 
bitter  at  the  close,  and  present  fame  and  future  renown  were 
quite  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  t>f  eternity ;  a  lesson  to  all 
of  what  can  be  effected  in  situations  which  appear  to  afford  no 
scope  for  the  exertion  of  abilities  or  the  practice  of  virtues,  when 
we  see  the  learning  he  amassed  in  his  youth  with  scanty  aid  from 
books  or  instructors,  the  works  he  wrote  without  ease  or  en- 
couragement, the  charities  he  exercised  without  gold  or  silver 
when  he  was  living  himself  upon  fourpence  halfpenny  a  day,  and 
the  honesty  and  independence  he  maintained  when  not  to  lower 
his  opinions  or  sully  his  conscience  was  to  condemn  himself  to 
fare  as  coarse  as  that  which  was  allotted  for  the  punishment  of 
crime.  Whether  we  desire  an  example  to  stimulate  us  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  or  the  retention  of 
uprightness  under  temptation,  there  is  no  more  memorable  in- 
stance 
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stance  of  either  than  ia  presented  by  the  life  and  character  of 
this  illastrioas  man.  And  whatever  be  the  condition  of  him  who 
seeks  to  profit  by  the  story,  none  can  be  so  low  bat  he  is  in  a 
position  as  advantageous  as  Johnson,  and  none  can  be  so  high 
but  that  with  all  his  helps  he  will  have  enough  to  do  to  emulate 
his  model. 


Art.  VIII. -«-1.  The  English  Bread-Book  for  Domestic  Use^ 
adapted  to  Families  of  every  Grade^  Sfc.  ;  with  Notices  of  the 
present  System  of  Adulteration  and  its'  Consequences^  8fc.  By 
Eliza  Acton,  Author  of  *  Modem  Cookery/     London,  1857. 

2.  Rapport  sur  le  Proc^d^  de  Panification  de  3f.  M<^e  Mourihs. 
Par  MM.  Chevreul,  Dumas,  Payen,  Peloun,  et  Peligot. 
Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences.  Paris,  Janvier, 
1857. 

3.  On  some  Points  in  the  Composition  of  the  WJieat-Grainy  its 
Products  in  the  Mitl^  and  Bread.  By  J.  B.  Lawes,  F.R.&,  &c., 
and  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.  D.,  &c.     London,  1857. 

4.  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  Articles  on  Alum  in  Bread.  London, 
May,  1857. 

5.  Report  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  for  the  District  of 
Holbom.     March'  16,  1857. 

6.  Geographic  Botanique  Raisannie.  Par  M.  Adolp.  DecandoUe. 
Paris,  1855. 

7.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  London, 
1854. 

8.  Annates  des  Sciences  Niaturelles.     4"*  Serie.     Paris,  1854-6. 

9.  Micrographie  Dictionary,  By  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffiths  and  Pro- 
fessor Henfrey.  Articles  *  Yeast,'  *  Vinegar  Plant,'  *  Fer- 
mentation.'    London,  1856. 

*  TN  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return 
J-  unto  the  earth.'  This  was  the  fiat  pronounced  to  the  first 
man  who  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  learned  to  distin- 
guish good  and  evil.  Originally  a  curse,  it  has  become  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world  a  blessing.  Only  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  literally  in  force  does  the  human  race  strive  to  raise 
itself  above  the  beasts  of  the  field.  In  the  banana-plains  or  the 
bread-fruit  islands  of  the  tropics,  where  man  has  not  to  wrest 
from  the  stubborn  soil  the  natural  gifts  of  the  Creator,  the  im- 
munity appears  to  carry  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay  and  disso- 
lution. The  cultivation  of  com  and  the  manufacture  of  bread 
form  the  occupation  of  large  sections  of  the  population  of  all 
highly  civilized   nations;    and  so  intimate    is   the   dependence 
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of  the  remaining  classes  upon  this  industry,  that  a  considerable 
share  of  many  great  political  changes  may  be  traced  up  to  its 
varying  conditions.  Bread,  however,  albeit  it  has  more  than 
once  afforded  a  war-cry  in  struggles  of  no  little  magnitude  among 
ourselves,  is  now  so  accessible  to  those  who  are  willing  to  labour, 
that  the  questions  chiefly  discussed  at  present  relate  rather  to  its 
quality  than  its  quantity.  We  hear  with  some  surprise  from 
time  to  time,  from  over  sea,  of  bread  sold  in  towns  below  the 
cost  price ;  and  the  visitor  to  Paris  views  with  wonder  the  prison- 
like bars  which  commonly  protect  the  bakers'  shops;  but  the 
questions  of  government  and  political  economy  indicated  in  this 
state  of  things  have  little  bearmg  on  our  English  life. 

The  improvement  which,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  people  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  their  diet.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  wheat 
was  nearly  confined  to  the  rich.  Even  their  households  were 
frequently  fed  on  bread  made  from  rye  or  barley.  *  Of  all  joints,' 
says  the  proverb,  '  commend  me  to  the  shin  of  beef,  which  con- 
tains marrow  for  the  master,  meat  for  the  mistress,  gristle  for  the 
servants,  and  bone  for  the  dogs.'  These  distinctions  have  long 
since  ceased.  The  servant  no  longer  eats  gristle  for  meat  or  rye 
for  bread.  The  peasant  in  old  times  was  often  reduced  to  a  loaf 
concocted  of  beans,  peas,  oats,  and  acorns  ;  and  because  these 
were  also  the  food  of  animals,  there  was  a  common  saying,  '  that 
hunger  sets  his  first  foot  in  the  horse's  manger.'  At  the  present 
hour  wheat  is  the  sole  grain  used  for  bread  throughout  England, 
and  beans  are  only  employed  in  limited  quantities,  either  fraudu- 
lently to  adulterate  flour,  or  in  some  instances  to  improve  it  when 
the  quality  is  bad. 

These  adulterations  have  of  late  excited  great  attention.  The 
question  is  not  new.  Smollett,  in  his  *  Humphry  Clinker,'  had 
told  the  same  tale  in  1770  as  has  been  repeated  after  the  lapse 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century.  It  is  thus  that  he  describes  the 
atmosphere,  victuals,  and  drink  of  London  : — > 

^  I  am  pent  up  in  frowsy  lodgings,  wliere  there  is  not  room  enough  to 
swing  a  cat,  and  I  breathe  the  steams  of  endle^  putrefaction.  If  I 
would  drink  water  I  must  quaff  the  mawkish  contents  of  an  open  aque- 
duct  exposed  to  all  manner  of  defilement,  or  swallow  that  which  comes 
from  the  river  Thames,  impregnated  with  all  the  filth  ^of  London  and 
Westminster.  The  concrete  is  composed  of  the  drugs,  minerals,  and 
poisons  used  in  mechanics  and  manufactures,  enriched  with  the  putre- 
fying carcases  of  beasts  and  men,  and  mixed  with  thescourings  of  all 
the  wash-tubs,  kennels^and  common  sewers  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
As  to  the  intoxicating  potion  sold  for  wine,  it  is  a  vile,  unpalataUe, 
and  pernicious  sophistication,  balderdat^hed  with  cyder,  com  spirit,  and 
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the  juice  of  sloee.  In  an  action  at  lav  laid  against  a  carman  for  having 
staved  a  cask  of  port,  it  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  the  cooper,  that 
there  were  not  above  five  gallons  of  real  wine  in  the  whole  pipe,  which 
held  above  a  hundred,  and  even  that  had  been  brewed  and  adulterated 
by  the  merchant  at  Oporto.  The  bread  I  eat  in  London  is  a  deleterious 
paste  mix^d  up  with  chalk,  alum,  and  bone-ashes,  insipid  to  the  taste 
and  destructive  to  the  constitution.  The  good  people  are  not  ignorant 
of  this  adulteration ;  but  they  prefer  it  to  wholesome  bread,  because  it 
is  whiter  than  the  meal  of  com.  Thus  they  sacrifice  their  taste  and  their 
health,  and  the  lives  of  their  tender  infants,  to  a  most  absurd  gratifica- 
tion of  a  mi^udging  eye ;  and  tlie  miller  or  the  baker  is  obliged  to  poison 
them  and  their  families,  in  order  to  live  by  hb  profession.  The  same 
monstrous  depravity  appears  in  their  veal,  which  is  bleached  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  other  villainous  art?,  till  there  is  not  a  drop  of  juice  left 
in  the  body,  and  the  poor  animal  is  paralytic  before  it  dies ;  so  void  of 
all  taste,  nourishment,  and  savour,  that  a  man  might  dine  as  comfortably 
on  a  white  fricapee  of  kldskin  gloves,  or  chip  hats  from  Leghorn.  As 
they  have  discharged  the  natural  colour  from  their  bread,  their  butcher's 
meat  and  poultry,  their  cutlets,  ragouts,  fricassees,  and  sauces  of  all 
kinds,  Fo  they  insist  upon  having  the  complexion  of  their  potherbs 
mended,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  Perhaps  you  will  hardly 
believe  that  they^  can  be  so  mad  as  to  boil  their  greens  with  brass  half- 
pence, in  order  to  improve  their  colour ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true. 
Indeed,  without  this  improvement  in  the  colour,  they  have  no  personal 
merit.  They  are  produced  in  an  artificial  soil,  and  taste  of  nothing  but 
the  dunghills  from  whence  they  spring.  As  for  the  pork,  it  is  an  abomi- 
nable carnivorous  animal,  fed  with  horseflesh  and  distillers'  grains ;  and 
the  poultry  is  all  rotten,  in  consequence  of  a  fever,  occasioned  by  the 
infamous  practice  of  sewing  up  the  gut,  that  they  may  be  the  sooner 
&ttened  in  coops.* 

Except  for  its  liveliness,  this  might  pass  for  an  extract  from 
the  Report  of  the  recent  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Adulteration  of  Food.  Bread  is  still  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  '  deleterious  paste ' ;  and  such  accusations  of 
wholesale  poisoning  have  been  brought  against  the  purveyors  of 
the  principal  article  of  food  of  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of 
our  towns  as  startled  even  our  phlegmatic  islanders  from  their 
habitual  composure.  As  it  is  enough  to  cry  ^  fire  '  to  make  the 
whole  of  an  audience  rush  to  the  doors,  without  waiting  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  is  any  fire  or  not,  so  the  public  are  easily 
alarmed  by  the  charge  of  adulteration,  and  are  ready  to  accept 
without  inquiry  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  When  a  pes- 
tilence arose  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Jews  were  often  accused  of 
poisoning  .the  wells,  and  were  put  to  death  in  good  faith  for  the 
imaginary  crime.  Many  persons  in  ourj  day  are  nearly  as  cre- 
dulous.    Mr.  Campbell  stated  at  the  'Society  of  Arts'  that  he 
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had  been  consulted  three  times  ui  six  months  by  individaals 
who  had  been  frightened  bj  the  assurance  of  their  medical 
attendants  that  to  live  in  rooms  papered  with  green  paper  was  to 
subject  themselves  to  a  slow  poison,  because  the  green  contained 
arsenic,  the  fumes  of  which  were  perpetually  given  off.  The 
notion  was  altogether  fanciful ;  and  Mr.  Campbell  found  that, 
«ven  at  a  temperature  of  140  degrees,  no  fumes  of  arsenic  were 
emitted.  In  fact,  it  does  not  require  the  aid  of  science  to  raise 
^some  scepticism  in  any  reflecting  mind.  Fontenelle  was  told 
that  coffee,  like  a  green-papered  room,  was  a  slow  poison.  ^  Very 
slow  indeed,'  he  replied,  ^  for  it  has  been  sixty  years  in  killing 
me.'  So  when  a  medical  man  tells  us  that  we  have  been  all 
our  lives  swallowing  poison  every  day  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
tea,  we  are  apt  to  ask  ourselves  whether  our  experience  is  in 
accordance  with  his  assertions.  Miss  Acton,  in  her  *  Bread  Book,' 
has  undertaken  the  useful  task  of  teaching  housewives  how  to 
make  good  bread  of  every  description.  But  she  too  is  an  alarmist, 
and  she  has  injured  her  work  by  a  number  of  statements,  mostly 
borrowed  from  ignorant  and  interested  persons,  on  what  she 
calls  *'  the  present  system  of  adulteration  and  its  consequences.' 

The  earliest  accounts  of  the  cultivation  of  corn  constitute  at 
the  same  time  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  agriculture.  The 
eldest-bom  of  Adam  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  When  Abraham 
entertained  the  angels,  he  said  to  Sarah,  *  Make  ready  quickly 
three  measures  of  fine  meal,*  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the 
hearth/  In  our  translation  of  the  Bible  the  grains  referred 
to  in  the  earliest  periods  are  called  wheat  and  barley  (Exod.  ix. 
31,  32 ;  Deut.  viii.  8).  Commentators  on  the  Old  Testament 
regard  the  word  kussemelh  as  indicating  the  kind  of  wheat  now 
called  Spelt  (^Triticum  spelta);  but  Decandolle  has  justly 
observed  that  this  assertion  is  questionable,  since  Spelt  is  hardly 
ever  cultivated  in  warm  climates,  nor  are  its  seeds  found  in  the 
Egyptian  tombs,  as  they  probably  would  be  supposing  it  to  have 
been  the  kussemeth  of  the  book  of  Exodus.  A  supernatural 
origin  was  attributed  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  by  the  Greeks, 
who  worshipped  Ceres  as  the  author  of  this  gift.  According  to 
M.  Stanislas  Julien,  the  Chinese  have  a  record  of  its  first  culti- 
vation in  their  country,  which  states  that  the  Emperor  Chin- 
nong  introduced  it  in  the  year  2822  B.C.  Roxburgh  and  Pidding 
inform  us  that  ordinary  summer  wheat  has  a  distinctive  Sanscrit 
name.  It  is  probable  that  the  cultivation  of  com  has  been  dif- 
fused from  a  centre  lying  between  the  mountains  of  Central 
Asia  and  the  Mediterranean.  What,  however,  was  the  actual 
locality  of  the  wild  plant,  and  how  widely  it  had  spread  when 
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human  inrdostiy  was  first  applied  to  its  increase  and  improve- 
ment, are  questions  far  from  settled,  and  involving  many  and 
various  lines  of  inquiry. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  wheat 
of  any  kind  has  been  found  in  a  wild  state  within  the  historical 
period.  The  authority  of  the  Greek  writers  is  not  worth  much. 
Diodoms  speaks  of  it  being  found  wild  in  Palestine,  and  states 
that  the  Greeks  believed  it  to  have  grown  spontaneously  in 
Greece  before  Ceres  taught  the  culture.  Theophrastus  and  the 
naturalists  do  not  appear  to  have  held  this  opinion.  Strabo  says 
that  it  was  self-sown  in  Hyrcania  (Mazanderan),  and  reports  a 
still  more  decided  account  of  its  growth  in  a  country  of  northern 
India,  '  in  Musicani  regione.'  Most  of  the  modem  notices  of  the 
discovery  of  wheat  supposed  to  be  wild  are  from  travellers  in 
Western  Asia.  Linnseus  reports  the  statement  of  Heinzelmann, 
that  it  is  indigenous  among  the  Baschkirs.  Olivier,  in  his 
'Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire'  (1807),  gives  an  account  of 
a  district,  incapable  of  cultivation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  north-west  of  Anah,  where,  he  says,  '  we  found,  in  a 
kind  of  ravine,  wheat,  barley,  and  spelt,  which  we  had  seen*  several 
times  previously  in  Mesopotamia.'  M.  Balansa,  a  French 
botanist,  has  recently  (1854)  announced  the  discovery  of  wheat, 
in  a  botanising  excursion  to  Mount  Sipyla,  in  Asia  Minor, 
under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  suppose 
that  it  was  otherwise  than  spontaiteous.  It  might,  however,  in 
such  a  country  have  been  spoi^taneous  without  being  aboriginal; 
the  remains  of  former  cultivation  being  everywhere  visible  in  the 
deserted  regions  of  those  ancient  lands.  Possibly  the  original 
area  of  wheat  extended  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  north-west  of 
India.  In  any  case  its  wide  diffusion  must  have  occurred  at  a 
very  early  epoch,  since  it  possesses  a  wonderful  variety  of  names 
in  the  ancient  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  plants  spread 
hy  intentional  transport  almost  always  retain  more  or  less  of  the 
appellation  which  they  bore  in  the  countries  from  whence  they 
were  derived. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  ordinary  wheat  (^Triiicum  vulgare) 
of  botanists,  which  includes  the  ^  winter '  and  '  summer '  wheats 
of  the  agriculturist,  with  their  numerous  varieties.  T.  turgidum 
(turgid  wheat)  and  T.  compositum  (Egyptian  wheat)  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  Egyptians  and  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.  Neither  of  them  have  a  distinctive  Sanscrit  name,  and 
they  are  not  cultivated  in  India.  This  would  indicate  a  probable 
origin  in  Africa.  Spelt  (  T.  spelta\  an  inferior  grain,  is  one  of  the 
species  which  Olivier  speaks  of  finding  wild  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  Andre   Michaux  discovered  it   near  Hamadan,  in  Persia. 
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But  it  is  unknown  in  Egypt :  it  has  no  Sanscrit  name,  and  is  not 
one  of  the  five  cereals  introduced  into  China  by  the  Emperor 
Chin-nong.  If,  therefore,  it  was  originally  a  native  of  Meso- 
potamia, it  must  have  been  taken  into  cultivatioa  at  a  later  epoch 
than  wheat.  It  appears  to  have  been  early  known  among  the 
Celtic  races,  and  its  English  name  seems  to  hare  been  derived 
from  theuL  Both  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans  it  appears  to 
have  been  cultivated  extensively,  especially  in  the  earlier  times, 
and  to  have  been  gradually  displaced  by  wheat ;  it  was  the  t^ni 
or  "iikupa  of  the  Greek  writers,  while  wheal  was  mpis,  Far^ 
the  Roman  term  for  spelt,  has  given  a  generic  name  to  flours  of 
all  kind8--^arzffa. 

In  the  time  of  Pliny  six  different  kinds  of  wheat  were 
cultivated  by  the  Romans,  three  tru6  wheats  {Tritxcum)  called 
rabur,  siligo,  and  triticum  trimestre^  or  smnmer-wheat  \,  adnd  four 
spelts,  viz.,  Far  vemaculum,  rutilum^  candidum  and  clusinum. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  between  150  and  160  different 
races  of  wheat,  most  of  which  are  distinctly  referable  to 
some  four  or  fire  principal  types.  The  minor  varieties  are  by 
no  means  permanent  in  their  characters,  except  under  special 
cultivation,  and  when  grown  under  unfavourable  conditions  they 
degenerate.  In  like  manner,  favourable  conditions  readily  bring 
out  improved  qualities  in  inferior  kinds.  But  it  must  not  be 
concluded  from  this  that  Buffon  and  the  other  writers  who  regard 
the  corn-grains  as  artificial  products,  are  correct  in  their  views. 
The  principal  types  appear  constant  Decandolie  recognised  the 
seeds  of  Triticum  turgidum  in  specimens  from  the  Egyptian 
mummy-cases ;  Loiseleur  confirms  this,  and  the  Count  de  Stem- 
berg  in  1834  raised  plants  of  the  common  wheat  from  a  sample 
obtained  from  an  Egyptian  tomb.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by 
a  note  by  M.  Guerin  Meneville,  lately  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Some  botanists,  however,  to  whom  the 
absence  of  wild  wheat  in  most  countries  is  a  strong  indication  of 
the  artificial  origin  of  the  com  of  our  fields,  regard  it  as  a  pro- 
duct of  long  continued  cultivation,  and  a  new  element  has  of 
late  been  brought  into  this  question  which  has  excited  a  good 
deal  of  attention  among  naturaklists  and  agriculturists. 

A  few  years  ago  a  memoir  was  published  by  M.  Esprit  Fabre 
of  Agde,  giving  an  account  of  the  supposed  production  of 
wheat  by  continued  cultivation  of  a  grass  called  jEffil&ps  ovaia^ 
which  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  France.  This  plant  has  long 
been  known  to  afford  a  variety,  which  is  called  tritieoidea  from  its 
approach,  in  some  degree,  to  the  characters  of  wheat,  lie 
grass  was  grown  in  a  garden  by  M.  Fabre,  the  seeds  annually 
saved  being  sown,  year  after  year,  for  twelve  consecutive  seasons. 

The 
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The  question  is  one  of  such  interest  that  we  give  a  summary  of 
the  results. 

^jilops  ovata  is  a  grass  never  exceeding  a  height  of  about  one 
foot ;  it  has  a  short  bioad  ear  ivith  but  four  spikelets,  and  only 
two  of  them  are  fertile.  When  the  seeds,  in  its  wild  state,  pro- 
duce the  variety  called  triticoideSy  a  portion  of  the  characteristic 
bristles  or  awns  of  the  valves  disappear,  and  the  spikelets  are 
generally  barren.  When  the  grain  is  ripe  it  is  flattened,  longer 
than  that  of  JEffilops  avaiay  and  silky  at  the  top.  Such  were  the 
seeds  sown  by  M.  Fabre.  In  the  firat  year  they  produced  plants 
three  or  four  times  as  high  as  the  original  jSSgilops,  The  awns 
of  the  valves  were  still  further  diminished,  and  they  had  a  greater 
resemblance  to  wheat ;  the  spikelets  of  the  ears  were  more 
numerous,  but  most  of  them  were  sterile,  and  the  fertile  spike- 
lets yielded  only  one  or  two  seeds.  The  seeds,  however,  in  the 
next  year  produced  more  perfect  plants ;  the  spikelets  in  the 
ears  were  more  numerous  than  before,  and  they  mostly  furnished 
a  couple  of  grains.  The  ears  when  ripe  separated  less  early  from 
the  axis  than  is  the  case  with  jTlffib^fS^  and  the  grain  was  more 
farinaceous.  A  third  year  yielded  still  more  perfect  products. 
A  fourth  year  presented  no  notable  change.  In  the  fifth  year  the 
stems  grew  to  a  length  of  three  feet,  and  the  grains  were  large 
enough  wben  ripe  to  burst  open  the  valves  of  the  flower.  In  the 
sixth  year  none  of  the  spikelets  had  less  than  two,  and  some  had 
three  grains ;  the  plants  had  all  the  characters  of  a  Triticum  or 
true  wheats  and  this  they  retained  under  cultivation  in  an  open 
field  for  four  successive  years,  yielding  a  crop  similar  to  the 
com  of  the  country. 

These  remarkable  statements,  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  Professor  Dunal  of  Montpellier,  gave  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion, and  while  some  botanists  were  disposed  to  regard  them 
as  solving  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  our  cultivated  wheats, 
others  saw  in  them  only  an  illustration  of  certain  laws  of 
hybridation,  and  a  proof  that  JEgilops  and  TViticum  were  but 
divisions  of  one  natural  genus,  within  which  crossing  was 
possible.  Great  doubt  at  once  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
English  botanist,  from  the  circumstance  that  neither  jSlgilops 
ovata,  the  supposed  parent,  nor  jS,  triHcoides,  the  transition 
form,  are  found  in  England,  where,  according  to  general  prin- 
ciples, we  should  expect  to  find  degenerate  forms  of  the  arti- 
ficially produced  wheat,  still  more  commonly  than  under  the 
more  favourable  climate  of  southern  Europe.  M.  Godron  of 
Nancy,  whose  observations  led  him  to  believe  that  the  triticaides 
was  a  hybrid,  fertilized  an  ear  of  the  wild  jEffilops  ovata  with 
the  pollen  of  common  wheat.     The  seed  of  this,  when  sown  in 
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the  following  year,  produced  not  the  ovata^  but  the  triticoides.  By 
fertilizing  with  a  beardless* wheat  he  obtained  a  short-awned  fnVi- 
coideSj  and  with  a  long  bearded  wheat  a  long-awned  hybrid. 
Here  was  the  true  solution  of  the  question.  The  primitive  grass 
did  not  develope  into  com,  but  the  com  was  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  grass  and  the  wheat.  A  committee  of  naturalists 
appointed  by  the  *  Soci&i  JC Emulation  *  of  Doub  watched  over 
the  experiments,  and  attested  their  trastworthiness.  M.  Ad. 
Brongniart,  celebrated  for  his  researches  in  vegetable  develop- 
ment, in  his  report  to  the  Institute  of  France,  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  the  result  demonstrated  the  hybrid  origin  of  the 
form  triticoides. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Godron  are  the  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  first  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of 
hybrids  among  the  grasses,  which  are  little  liable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  crosses  from  the  circumstance  that  fertilization  com- 
monly takes  place  before  the  valves  of  the  flowers  open.  In 
jEqilopSj  however,  the  valves  open  before  the  fertilization,  and 
thus  give  facilities  for  the  operation.  Still  the  attempt  to  pro- 
duce the  hybrids  artificially  only  succeeded  in  exceptional  cases, 
unless  the  stamens  of  the  fertilized  plant  were  previously  re- 
moved ;  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  known  rule  in  hybrida- 
tion, that  when  the  pollen  of  the  same  and  a  distinct  species  are 
applied  together,  a  preference  is  generally  manifested  for  the 
proper  pollen. 

The  wild  hybrids  of  the  form  triticoides  are  mostly  barren, 
but  occasionally  bear  seed  sparingly.  Godron  in  one  instance 
found  a  single  grain,  and  raised  a  plant  from  it,  which  was  sterile. 
Hybrids  are  rarely  fertile,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  universal 
rule ;  and  the  appearance  of  seeds  generation  after  generation 
in  M.  Fabre's  plants  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  un- 
doubted botanicid  laws.  One  possibility,  amounting  to  a  proba- 
bility, is  that  the  plants  continued  to  be  fertilized  in  successive 
seasons  by  the  pollen  of  trae  wheat,  which  would  necessarily  lead 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  to  a  complete  assimilation  to  that 
type.  Even  supposing  that  no  such  repetition  of  the  process 
took  place,  the  hybrids  may  have  become  more  and  more  fertile 
through  the  influence  of  cultivation ;  for  Gaertner  ha^  stated 
that  when  hybrids  do  produce  seeds  through  many  generations, 
their  progeny  keep  gaining  in  productiveness,  sometimes  exhi- 
biting spontaneously  a  recurrence  to  the  type  of  one  or  other  of 
the  parents,  mostly  the  mother,  but  occasionally  to  the  paternal 
form. 

There  is,  in  fact,  an  overwhelming  ailment  against  the  artifi- 
cial origin  of  the  various  descriptions  of  cultivated  com  in  the 
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circumstance  tbat  tbej  are  all  annuals,  raised  year  after  year 
from  seed,  which  as  physiologists  well  know  constitutes  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  the  perpetuation  of  forms  widely  differing  from 
the  original  parent.  Where  the  progeny  deviates  greatly  from 
the  primitive  stock,  the  altered  produce  can  only  be  maintained 
in  its  integrity  by  cuttings,  bulbs,  and  similar  fragments  of  the 
exceptional  plant.  Moreover,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  wheat 
and  the  other  cereals  would  have  been  fostered  unless  they 
attracted  attention  in  the  first  instance  by  the  superior  weight 
and  size  of  their  grains.  The  millets  of  various  kinds  cultivated 
in  Africa  and  in  the  East  Indies  have  all  large  ears  of  seed ;  and 
we  nowhere  find  any  care  bestowed  upon  the  species  oi  j^gilops 
— the  genus  which  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  progenitors 
of  the  wheats  by  those  who  regard  their  origin  as  artificial.  To 
this  may  be  added  that  the  idea  of  improving  a  comparatively 
useless  plant  by  cultivation  is  essentially  the  thought  of  civilised 
races  ;  and  the  remote  antiquity  from  which  the  growth  of  com 
dates  is  thus  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  cereals  possessed  an 
original  superiority  over  the  other  grains. 

The  principal  kinds  of  wheat  in  use  are  referable  to  the  fol- 
lowing types:  1.  Common  wheat,  which  has  two  classes  of 
varieties, — summer  wheat  and  winter  wheat,  spring  wheat  being 
a  sub-variety  of  the  latter;  2.  Turgid  wheat  and  Egyptian 
wheat,  which  are  characterised  by  compound  ears ;  3.  Spelts ; 
and  4.  One-grained  wheat  Summer  and  winter  wheat  are  very 
permanent  varieties.  They  are  distinguished  by  slight  botanical 
characters,  the  former  being  *  bearded,'  the  latter  *  beardless  ;' 
each  variety  has  its  '  red  *  and  *  white  *  races,  of  which  the  red 
are  generally  more  hardy  and  the  white  superior  in  quality. 

Summer  wheat,  the  prevailing  crop  of  warm  climates,  appears 
to  have  existed,  with  its  present  characters,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans ;  winter  wheat,  which  is  the  most  important  kind  in  a 
climate  like  our  own,  is  of  ante-historic  origin.  What  is  called 
spring  wheat  is  merely  winter  wheat  sown  in  spring ;  but  the 
phenomenon  which  presents  itself  under  these  circumstances  is 
interesting,  as  indicating  the  relationship  of  the  winter  to  the 
summer  variety.  Winter  wheat,  sown  in  spring,  ripens  earlier 
than  if  sown  in  autumn,  and  this  tendency  is  increased  with 
the  repetition  of  the  process,  and  thus  a  habit  of  ripening  more 
quickly  is  acquired,  till  it  attains  to  the  condition  of  summer  or 
three-months'  wheat.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  wheat  is 
not  a  true  biennial,  like  the  turnip,  which  does  not  flower  by 
nature  in  the  first  season  of  its  growth,  but  is  an  annual,  made 
to  live  in  two  seasons  by  sowing  it  in  autumn,  and  there- 
fore readily  resumes  its  first  habit.     Moreover,  it  is  found  that 
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the  beardless  winter  wheats,  if  cultivated  in  a  light  soil,  gradually 
acquire  the  bearded  character  of  the  summer  wheats ;  while  the 
bearded  races,  continuously  grown  on  rich  and  strong  soil,  lose 
their  awns,  and  acquire  the  aspect  of  the  winter  wheat. 

The  varieties  are  farther  distinguished,  by  the  character  of  the 
ripe  grain,  into  hard  and  soft  wheats.  In  the  former,  the  coat 
breaks  with  a  homy  fracture,  and  as  the  integument  of  the  seed 
does  not  easily  come  off,  the  quantity  of  the  external  substance 
separated  as  bran  is  proportionably  less,  and  the  flour,  although 
more  in  quantity,  is  lower  in  quality.  In  soft  wheats,  the  coat  of 
the  seed  parts  more  readily,  and  takes  with  it  a  larger  portion 
of  bran,  leaving  a  whiter  flour,  less  in  quantity,  but  making  a 
lighter  bread.  Such  grains  show  a  white  mealy  fracture  when 
broken  across.  These  differences  are  entirely  the  result  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  when  soft  wheats  are  cultivated  on  heavy  soils  they 
become  gradually  transformed  into  hard  wheats.  In  the  same 
manner  hard  wheats  become  soft  on  light  soils.  It  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact  also,  that  the  crops  grown  in  this  country  on  highly- 
manured,  rich  lands  yield  a  coarse  grain.  The  quantity  of  fine 
flour  got  from  wheat  is  usually  not  more  than  70  per  cent,  though 
80  per  cent  ia  commonly  obtained  of  such  flour  as  is  used  for 
ordinary  bread.  These  proportions  vary  with  the  character  of 
the  grain,  and  the  difference  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  outer  part  of  the  grain  exists  at  the  period 
of  harvesting.  To  understand  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  wheat-grain. 

The  grain  of  wheat,  like  that  of  all  other  grasses,  is  popularly 
regarded  as  a  seed,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  botanist^  it  is  a  fruit, 
since  in  its  ripe  condition  it  is  enclosed  in  the  adhering  shell 
or  'pericarp,'  corresponding  to  the  loose  pod  of  such  fruits  as 
the  pea  or  bean.  This  pericarp  is  formed  of  a  much  firmer 
substance  than  the  body  of  the  grain,  and  is  separated  in  the  pro- 
cess of  grinding ;  but  it  takes  with  it  the  outer  layers  of  the 
grain  itself.  These  outer  layers  differ  from  the  central  mass. 
While  the  body  of  the  seed  is  composed  of  *  cells,'  densely  filled 
with  the  white  starch  granules  which  give  the  characteristic  ap- 
pearance to  fine  flour,  the  superficial  layers  are  devoid  of  starch, 
and  contain  oily  and  albuminous  matters.  Between  the  envelope 
of  the  seed  itself  and  the  pericarp  occur  the  proper  coats  of  the 
seed,  the  outer  one  of  which  is  distinguished  by  its  brownish 
colour.  Bran  contains  all  these  external  substances,  the  pericarp, 
the  coats  of  the  seed,  and  the  envelope  of  the  body  of  the  seed. 
The  flour  which  remains  after  these  coverings  are  separated  by 
grindmg  and  sifting  contains,  in  addition  to  the  starch,  a  certain 
portion  of  albuminous  matter  or  gluten,  though  the  larger  part  of 
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this  ingredient  is  conveyed  away  in  the  bran.  The  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  albuminous  substances  in  wheat  appears  to  depend, 
to  a  great  extent^  upon  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown. 
The  com  of  warmer  climates  appears,  as  a  rule,  to  contain  a  higher 
percentage  than  that  of  cooler  countries,  and  spring  wheat  often 
contains  more  than  winter.  But  the  state  of  the  outer  coats  of 
the  grain  dependant  upon  the  completion  of  its  ripeness  must 
materially  influence  the  amount  contained  in  the  flour  of  com- 
merce. In  the  harder  wheats,  the  outer  layers  being  more  brittle, 
a  larger  portion  is  reduced  by  the  grinding  process  into  the  finer 
description  of  meal.  Hence  the  flour  of  these  samples  contains 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  albuminous  matters  from  the  coats  of 
the  grain,  and  is  found  to  impart  more  of  what  is  called  '  strength ' 
to  the  dough,  while  it  is  inferior  in  whiteness. 

Taking  our  grain  now  to  the  miller,  he  reduces  it  to  powder 
under  the  millstones,  and  then  transfers  it  to  the  '  dressing '  ma- 
chinery, by  which  it  is  sifted  into  portions  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness.  The  number  of  qualities  into  which  it  is  divided 
varies  in  different  mills  and  different  localities.  In  some  cases, 
the  meal  is  separated  at  first  into  five  sorts,  which  bear  the 
following  technical  names : — 1.  Flour ;  2.  White-stuff,  boxings, 
or  sharps ;  3.  Fine  pollard ;  4.  Coarse  or  hard  pollard ;  and 
5.  Bran.  The  white-stvff  is  then  dressed  over  again,  and  is 
parted  into— 1.  Fine  middlings,  for  biscuits ;  2.  Toppings,  or 
sparks ;  3.  Dustings  ;  and  4.  Best,  or  turkey*pollard,  or  coarse 
middlings.  According  to  recent  investigations  of  MM.  Millon 
and  Peligot,  it  would  appear  that  the  quantity  of  membranous 
substance  forming  the  cells,  in  which  the  starch  and  albuminous 
matters  are  enclosed,  amounts  to  but  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the 
grain.  In  this  country,  however,  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the  products  of  grinding  are  rejected  from  flours  dressed  for 
making  good  white  bread,  and  in  France,  the  standard  of  good 
flour  being  higher,  the  average  yield  is  still  less. 

If  a  portion  of  flour  be  now  formed  into  a  stiff  paste,  and 
thoroughly  washed,  a  large  part  of  the  dough  will  be  carried  off 
in  the  water,  which  will  assume  a  milky  appearance.  A  tena- 
cious solid  will  be  left  behind.  This  is  the  gluten.  The  milky 
liquor,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will  deposit  a  sediment.  This  is  the 
starch.  The  liquid  which  remains,  after  the  starch  has  settled  to 
the  bottom,  is  colourless,  but  holds  in  solution  dextrine,  grape 
sugar,  and  albumen.  This  liquid  is  called  the  extractive.  These 
are  the  chief  ingredients  in  flour.  The  gluten  and  albumen  are 
what  are  termed  nitrogenized  substances,  and  chemically  have  a 
close  resemblance  to  flesh.  The  human  body  is  composed  of 
various  structures  and  fluids,  into  the  composition  of  which  the 
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element  nitrogen  enters  more  or  less  extensivelj.     Consequently 
food  containing  this  substance  is  requisite  for  our  nutrition.     It 
is  largely  furnished  by  the  lean  of  meat,  eggs,  milk,  &c.     In 
the  process  of  respiration,  however,  by  which  the  animal  heat  is 
sustained,  we  are  constantly  giving  off  carbon,  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.     Material  to  supply  this  '  fuel '  is  afforded 
in  numerous  articles  of  food,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  butter,  and 
fatty  substances  generally.     Bread  combines  the  nitrogen  which 
forms  the  flesh,  and  the  starch  which  furnishes  the  heat.     When 
the  heat- forming  food  is  taken  in  more  abundantly  than  it  is 
consumed,  fat  is  deposited  in  the  tissues.     From  such  considera- 
tions it  is  inferred  that  nitrogenous  articles  of  diet  are  the  most 
nourishing,   and,   while  the   necessity   of  carbonaceous    food  is 
admitted,  it  is  imagined  that  it  is  liable  to  be  used  in  excessive 
proportions,  inasmuch  as  the  nitrogenous  materials  themselves 
contain  a   large  amount   of  carbon.      That  the  eatables  which, 
possess  an  abundance  of  nitrogenous  substance,  especially  meat 
and  eggs,  produce  the  greatest  vigour,  seems  proved  by  general 
experience.     Those  of  our  labouring  classes  who  go  through  the. 
most  muscular  exertion  consume  far  larger  quantities  of  meat 
than  the  generality  of  persons,  and  it  is  a  necessity  with  them. 
The  meat- fed  savage  races  of  North  and  South  America,  and 
still  more  the  white  men  who  adopt  their  habits  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a   better-developed   frame,  form  a  striking  contrast 
as  regards  bodily  strength  and  activity  with  the  rice-fed  Hindoos. 
Vegetable  substances  which  contain  H  more  than  usual  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen,  approach  in  their  nutritive  qualities  to  animal 
food.     The  nitrogen  cff  wheat  is,  as  we  have  seen,  chiefly  com- 
prised in  the  outer  coats,  which  form  the  bran  or  coarser  parts 
of  the  flour.     Very  naturally,  therefore,  it  has  been  asserted  of 
late  years  that  the  habits  of  this  countiy  are  highly  wasteful,  and 
contrary  alike  to  scientific  principles  and  the  dictates  of  economy, 
when  we  persist  in  eating  white  bread,  and  refusing  the  brown 
descriptions  of  wheat-meal.     This  both  causes  a  higher  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  bread,  since  less  flour  is  extracted  from  the 
wheat,  and  involves  the  rejection  of  the  very  portion  which  con- 
tains the   highest  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter.     A  sound 
basis,  however,  very  often  lies  beneath  widely   spread  habits, 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  neglect  the  practical  sense  of  large  sections 
of  mankind.     Is  it  a  fact  that  bread  made  from  flour  from  which 
the  inferior  products  of  *  dressing '  have  been  separated  is  less 
nutritious  ?    This  is  a  question  which  has  been  raised  lately  by 
competent  inquirers,  and  the  further  question  is  certainly  yet 
unsettled,  whether  there  may  not  be  some  peculiarities  in  the 
coarser  meals  which  render  it  more  advantageous  to  reject  them 
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for  human  food,  and  use  them  only  for  feeding  the  animals  which 
supply  us  with  meat.  As  far  as  common  experience  affords 
endence,  white  bread  should  be  more  serviceable  than  brown, 
since  it  is  invariably  preferred  by  the  working  classes,  of  whose 
food  it  forms  so  lai^e  a  proportion.  Still  it  is  possible  that 
this  may  be  merely  a  preference  for  the  taste  and  appearance 
of  white  bread.  Whatever  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  the 
truth  on  this  point,  the  com  which  contains  the  largest  amount 
of  starch  or  white  flour  has  a  higher  market  value  than  that 
which  contains  the  largest  amount  of  gluten.  This  will  be 
apparent  from  the  table  furnished  by  Dr.  Odling. 


Gluten  . . 
Starch  .. 
Extractive 
Water 


No.  I. 


9*30 
66-55 

7-47 
14-66 


No.U. 


10*05 

64*58 

8-45 

15-50 


No.  ni. 


11-81 
62-52 
12-05 
12*85 


No.  IV. 


4-99 
61-21 
18-23 
15-96 


Note, — Nos.  I.  and  II.  are  fine  well-conditioned  flours ;  No.  III.  a  cheap  inferior 
^our ;  No.  lY.  a  very  much  damaged  flour. 

Thus  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  heat-forming  portion  of  the 
food  is  more  esteemed  than  that  portion  which  is  supposed  to 
form  flesh.  *  With  regard  to  the  extractives/  says  Dr.  Odling, 
*  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  they  are  inversely  proportionate 
-to  the  good  condition  of  the  flour.  A  high  percentage  of 
extractives  nearly  always  indicates  some  defect  in  the  harvesting 
or  storing  of  the  flour.* 

From  a  Memoir  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  we  extract  a 
Table,  which  shows  how  much  of  each  description  of  meal  is 
obtained  by  dressing  good  wheat. 


MUl-prodacts.         ^ 

Flour.  &C., 

from  100 

parUof 

grain. 

SubsUnce  re- 
maining after 
drying  at  212» 
Fahrenheit,  in 
100  parts  of  each 
product. 

Mineral 

matter  or  aah 

of  100  parto 

of  each  pro. 

duct. 

Nitrogen 

of  100 

parts  of 

cachpro- 

dact. 

Ist.  Wire-fine  flour        

^nd.    Do.      do.              

3rd.     Do.      do.             

4th.     Do.        tails          

5th.     Do.        fine  sharps  or  mid- 
dlings   

fiih.    Do.        coarse  sharps    . .     . . 
.7th.    Do.        flnepolUrd      ..      .. 
8th.    Do.        common  pollard 
Sth.    Do.        long  bran 

51-2 

24-8 

1-7 

1-6 

3'3 
3*3 
1-8 
6-7 
5-0 

85*5 
85-6 
85-0 
85*2 

85*5 
86*1 
86-5 
861 
86-4 

0-71 
0-74 
0-82 
1-04 

2-19 
3-93 
5-46 
6-56 
7*14 

1-63 
1-69 
1-78 
1*86 

2*21 
2-68 
2-44 
2-42 
2-40 

The  first  column  of  figures  contains  the  proportion  of  each  kind 
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of  flour  or  meal  derived  from  one  hundred  parts  of  wheat.  Tlie 
second  column  gives  the  amount  of  solid  matter  per  cent,  in 
each  product,  after  the  water  originally  contained  in  it  had  been 
drawn  off  by  heating.  The  third  column  contains  the  amount 
of  mineral  ash  remaining  after  samples  were  completely  burnt. 
And  the  fourth  column  states  the  percentage  of  nitrogen.  Here 
again  it  appears  that  the  coarser  parts,  rejected  in  ordinary  bread- 
making,  contain  the  largest  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter. 

In  pursuing  the  examination  of  the  structure  of  wheat  it  is 
found  that  the  nitrogenous  constituents  do  not  consist  simply 
of  gluten,  the  form  insoluble  in  water,  but  that  there  exists^ 
especially  in  the  outer  layers,  which  form  the  mass  of  the  bran^ 
an  albuminous  substance  soluble  in  water,  called  by  M.  Mege- 
Mouries,  who  first  pointed  out  its  peculiarities,  cerealine.  It  is 
found  that  its  presence  causes  increased  fermentation,  and  under 
particular  circumstances  renders  bread  soft,  heavy,  sour,  and  of 
bad  quality.  Nor  is  this  all.  Owing  to  its  own  decomposition 
and  the  influence  it  exerts  in  altering  the  accompanying  gluten, 
it  may  leave  even  less  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  finished  loaf 
than  when  the  bread  is  made  with  finer  flour.  To  make  these 
matters  clear,  we  must  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  opera- 
tions by  which  the  flour  is  converted  into  bread. 

When  flour  and  water  are  mixed  together,  the  glutinous  matter 
associated  with  the  starch  causes  the  whole  to  cohere,  and  thos 
forms  a  paste.  Pure  starch,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  arrowroot^ 
settles  down  in  the  shape  of  powder  to  the  bottom  of  cold  water, 
because  none  of  the  cementing  gluten  is  present.  Dough  would 
form  a  dense  solid  mass  when  baked,  if  in  the  process  of  making^ 
it  a  quantity  of  air  were  not  diffused  throughout  the  mass,  the 
expansion  of  which  by  the  heat  of  the  oven  renders  the  substance 
more  or  less  porous.  In  pastry  the  crust  is  further  lightened  by 
the  use  of  butter,  which  acts  by  its  particles  melting  so  as  to  leave 
cavities.  The  *  lightening '  by  the  use  of  eggs  is  partly  attributable 
to  the  increased  viscidity  arising  from  the  albumen  of  the  e^^^ 
which  thus  assists  to  confine  the  air-bubbles  in  the  substance. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  (or  salt  of  hartshorn),  which  entirely  evapo- 
rates in  baking,  is  used  in  confectionary  to  raise  the  paste  by  the 
bubbles  it  forms  in  volatilization.  The  ^  unfermented '  breads  are 
rendered  light  upon  the  same  principle :  the  usual  method  is  to 
mix  soda  with  the  flour,  and  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  water,  in 
the  proportions  in  which  they  unite  to  form  chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt.  The  effervescence,  like  that  produced  in  mixing 
Seidlitz  powders,  converts  the  paste  into  a  porous  sponge,  which, 
however,  requires  to  be  very  quickly  placed  in  the  oven  The 
•salt*  formed  by  the  mixture  replaces  that  ordinarily  added  to 
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the  dough  in  making  bread.  Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  method 
by  which  bread  is  made  light,  the  object  to  be  attained  is  to 
pervade  the  substance  with  numerous  cavities  which  keep  the 
particles  of  flour  asunder  instead  of  forming  a  compact  and  un- 
yielding mass. 

The  science  which  gave  an  insight  into  the  cause  of  the 
'rising*  of  bread,  and  suggested  substitutes  for  the  ordinary 
fermenting  materials,  is  but  of  recent  date.  These  ferments 
operate  by  generating  an  infinity  of  gas  bubbles,  which  honey- 
comb the  dough.  The  earliest  process  was  to  employ  leaven, 
which  is  largely  used  still  in  the  manufacture  of  the  black  rye- 
bread  of  the  Continent,  and  consists  of  dough  which  has  become 
more  or  less  sour  by  over-fermentation.  This  is  kept  from  one 
baking  to  another,  to  *  inoculate '  a  fresh  bulk  of  paste  with  its 
fermenting:  influence.  No  sooner  does  it  come  in  contact  with 
the  fresh  dough  than  it  communicates  its  own  properties  as  by 
contagion.  Probably  the  discovery  of  leavening  has  been  owing 
to  accident  in  many  countries  through  neglected  paste  having 
been  attacked  by  the  fungus  which  is  the  cause  of  the  fermenta- 
tion. The  substitution  of  the  purer  and  more  controllable  '  es- 
sence,' the  yeast,  upon  which  the  entire  operation  depends,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  Leaven  contains  yeast  in  a  state  of 
activity,  mixed  with  partially  decomposed  flour.  The  yeast 
causes  a  decomposition  of  the  constituents  of  flour,  and  changes 
a  portion  of  its  starch  into  sugar,  and  next  into  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  converts  the  mass  of  dough  into  a  sponge.  *  Brewers' 
yeast '  and  *  German  yeast '  are  the  ordinary  forms  in  which  this 
substance  is  used ;  the  former  is  derived  from  beer,  and  German 
yeast  is  the  same  product  *  grown'  in  infusions  of  malt  especially 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  hence  not  contaminated  with  the 
bitters  which  accompany  brewers'  yeast,  and  render  it  necessary 
to  wash  it  very  thoroughly  with  water  before  using  it  for  making 
bread. 

The  simplest  method  of  preparing  the  dough  is  to  mix  the 
yeast  carefully  with  a  part  of  the  water  required,  to  stir  this  into 
the  centre  of  the  mass  of  flour,  and  then  add  more  liquid  until  the 
whole  is  converted  by  kneading  into  a  firm  but  flexible  paste. 
This  is  put  into  a  warm  place  until  it  has  swollen  to  twice  its 
original  size,  is  once  more  kneaded,  is  then  left  again  to  rise,  and 
is  finally  parted  into  loaves,  and  transferred  to  the  oven.  The 
object  of  the  kneadings  is  to  mix  the  materials,  and  to  distribute 
the  yeast  equably  through  every  portion  of  the  mass.  The  pur- 
pose of  letting  the  dough  stand  is  to  give  time  for  the  fermenta- 
tion to  be  continued  until  sufficient  carbonic  acid  has  been 
generated. 
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The  mode  we  bare  just  described  of -^  setting  -a  sponge '  is  some- 
what Taried  in  ordinary  practice.  A  process  commonly  employed 
in  home-baking  is  to  mix  the  yeast  smoothly  with  a  small  quantity 
of  gently-warmed  water  (sometimes  a  little  milk  is  added,  which 
promotes  fermentation),  and  pour  the  compound  into  a  hole  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  flour.  A  portion  of  the  flour  is  next  stirred 
into  the  liquid  and  a  further  portion  strewed  over  the  top. 
When  left  in  a  warm  place,  fermentation  goes  on,  and  the  bubbles 
jaise  the  sponge  through  the  top  coating  of  flour.  The  whole  is 
then  kneaded  together  with  the  addition  of  the  requisite  quantity 
of  water,  and  left  once  more  to  rise.  The  kneading  is  again  re- 
peated, after  which  the  dough  is  formed  into  loaves,  and  these  are 
left  till  they  have  swelled  to  double  their  primitive  size,  when 
they  are  put  into  the  oven.  The  object  in  this  plan  is  to  be 
certain  of  a  good  fermentation  in  a  stage  of  the  process  when 
there  is  still  time  to  add  more  yeast,  that  is  before  the  kneading 
is  completed.  Those  who  prepare  bread  in  large  quantities  for 
sale,  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  ^  sponge '  or  leaven  in  a  still 
more  complicated  fashion,  the  flour  and  water  being  added,  with 
additional  yeast,  in  successive  relays,  at  intervals  of  several  hours. 
Instead  of  the  addition  of  milk  to  the  3'east,  a  cheaper  substitute 
is  said  to  be  extensively  used  by  bakers  in  setting  the  first  sponge. 
This  is  a  thickish  paste  made  by  mashing  boilcnl  potatoes  with 
water,  which  from  the  softened  condition  of  its  starchy  contents  is 
more  readily  attacked  by  the  ferment  than  pure  flour. 

Yeast  is  known  to  most  persons  merely  as  a  creamy  liquid,  or 
in  the  German  yeast  as  a  tough  semi-solid  matter,  which  softens 
when  placed  in  water.  When  the  dough,  through  its  influence, 
> rises'  into  a  spongy  mass,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  species  of 
solidified  froth.  Froth  arises  from  the  entanglement  of  particles 
of  air  or  other  gaseous  matter  in  a  more  or  less  viscid  liquid. 
The  air  confined  in  '  soda-water '  is  a  •  gas  dissolved  in  pure 
water ;  when  the  pressure  is  removed  it  escapes  very  rapidly,  so 
that  no  permanent  froth  is  produced.  In  bottled  beer  and  ginger 
beer,  the  carbonic  acid  does  not  escape  so  freely,  since  the  liquids 
possess  a  certain  viscidity  which  retains  the  gas  in  bubbles.  We 
cannot  blow  bubbles  from  pure  water,  but  soap  and  water  is  suffi- 
ciently tenacious  for  the  purpose.  The  cavities  or  bubbles  in 
dough  are  produced  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  froth 
of  bottled  beer  or  other  eflervescing  liquid;  but  two  circum- 
stances concur  in  bread  to  render  them  permanent ;  first,  the  fact 
that  they  are  slowly  formed ;  secondly,  that  they  are  generated 
in  a  substance  which,  while  it  is  soft  enough  to  allow  the  bubbles 
to  expand,  is  tough  enough  \o  retain  them.  One  of*  the  main 
objections  to  what  is  called  ^  unfermented  bread,'  in  which  the 
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lightness  is  produced  by  simple  eflTervescenoe,  arises  from  the 
suddea  liberadoa  of  the  gas  on  mixing  the  acidulated  water  with 
the  flour  containing  a  carbonated  alkali.  It  becomes  necessary 
to  place  the  bread  immediately  in  the  oven,  or  its  spongy  character 
disappears. 

It  will  surprise  many  persons  to  be  told  that  yeast  is  a  plant. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  Fungi,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
general  habit  of  its  kind  it  differs  from  the  green  forms  of  vege- 
table life  by  feeding  upon  organic  substances.  The  vegetative 
structures,  mostly  colourless  and  often  undistinguishable  without 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  are  in  many  cases  extraordinarily 
developed  when  their  presence  is  hardly  suspected  except  by  the 
)x>tanist.  Gardeners  are  aware  that  the  productiveness  of  their 
mushroom-beds  is  dependent  on  the  healthy  development  of  a 
mass  of  *  spawn,'  of .  which  the  mushrooms  are  the  fruit;  but 
many  persons  are  ignorant  that  the  toad-stools  upon  rotten  wood 
are  the  mere  indices  of  an  invisible  but  widely-spreading  spawn 
carrying  destruction  in  the  form  of  *  dry-rot '  as  it  extends  itself 
among  the  fibres  of  the  wood.  Again,  the  appearance  of  moulds 
and  mildews  upon  preserved  vegetable  substances  or  liquids  is  an 
index  that  the  mischief  is  far  advanced ;  for  these  are  but  the 
fruits  of  the  fungi,  produced  in  most  cases  only  after  the  vege- 
tative structure  (*  mother,' flocculent  clouds,  and  the  like)  has 
extensively  spread. 

The  Yeast-plant  represents  one  condition  of  a  species  of  fungus 
remarkable  for  the  diversity  of  forms  it  exhibits,  its  wide,  nay, 
universal  distribution,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  effects,  some- 
times beneficial,  sometimes  mischievous,  which  it  is  capable  of 
producing.  The  forms  in  which  it  is  familiar  to  most  persons, 
although  its  nature  may  be  unsuspected,  are  yeast,  the  gelatinous 
vinegar-plant,  the  *  mother '  of  vinegar  and  many  decomposing 
vegetable  infusions,  and  the  common  blue  or  green  ^  mould' 
(Peniciliiutn  glaucum)  which  occurs  everywhere  on  sour  paste, 
decaying  fruits,  and  in  general  on  all  dead  organic  matters  ex- 
posed to  combined  moisture  and  moderate  heat.  Yeast  and  the 
Vinegar-plant  are  the  forms  in  which  it  vegetates,  under  various 
circumstances,  when  well  supplied  with  food.  Mildew  is  its 
fruit,  formed  on  the  surfaces  exposed  to  air,  at  certain  epochs, 
like  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  the  higher  plants,  to  enable  it  to 
diffuse  itself,  which  it  does  most  effectually,  for  the  micro- 
scopic germs,  invisible  singly  to  the  unaided  sight,  are  produced 
in  myriads,  and  are  so  diminutive  that  ordinary  motes  floating 
in  the  atmosphere  are  large  in  comparison.  When  we  know 
that  the  pollen-dust  of  fir-trees,  which  consists  of  particles 
i^pwards  of  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  spores  of  this  mildew, 
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sometimes  falls  npon  ships  distant  many  hundred  miles  from 
land,  we  cannot  marvel  at  the  ubiquitous  character  of  the  yeast- 
fungus. 

Yeast,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  globular  vesicles,  about  1-2 500th  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
when  full-grown.  They  are  multijilied  by  little  vesicles  budding 
out  from  the  sides  of  the  parent.  These  soon  acquire  an  equal 
size,  and  repeat  the  reproduction  either  while  attached  to  the 
parent  globule  or  after  separating  from  it.  The  multiplication 
goes  on  to  an  indefinite  extent  with  a  fitting  supply  of  food,  and 
at  a  moderately  warm  temperature  (70° — 90^Fahr.).  The  vesicles 
are  nourished  by  sucking  in  a  portion  of  the  organic  liquid  in 
which  they  exist,  decomposing  this  chemically,  and  either  actually 
giving  oflF  or  causing  the  separation  at  their  outer  surface,  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  form  of  gas,  which  appears  as  bubbles  in 
the  liquid.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  Some  phenomena  accom- 
pany the  growth  of  yeast  which  involve  one  of  the  most  abstruse 
and,  at  present,  obscure  questions  of  modern  chemistry.  The 
Yeast-plant  is  a  wasteful  feeder.  Not  only  does  it  decompose  so 
much  of  the  liquid  as  it  requires  for  its  own  nutrition,  but  it 
produces  a  similar  decomposition  in  the  liquid  around  it,  which 
IS  referred  by  chemists  to  the  same  unexplained  force  by  which 
many  inorganic  substances  cause  the  combination  or  separation  of 
substances  without  themselves  undergoing  alteration.  An  example 
is  furnished  by  the  action  of  spongy  platinum  upon  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  causing  them  to  unite  and  produce 
water.  This  contact-action  is  at  present  a  stumblingblock  to 
natural  philosophers,  many  of  whom  are  earnestly  endeavouring 
to  surmount  it,  and,  when  this  is  accomplished,  they  will  pro- 
bably secure  a  *  point  of  vantage  '  whence  they  will  gain  an 
insight  into  a  multitude  of  unexplained  phenomena  of  vegetable 
and  animal  chemistry. 

It  must  suffice  at  present  for  us  to  know  that  the  action  does 
occur,  and  exercises  most  important  effects  in  decomposing 
organic  matters  for  its  own  nutrition,  and  propagating  this 
decomposition  throughout  its  neighbourhood.  This  is  the  plie- 
nomenon  which  is  called  ^  fermentation,'  and  which  takes  place 
in  liquids  containing  starch,  dextrine,  or  sugar,  when  a  certain 
amount  of  albuminous  matter  is  present.  Infusion  of  malt,  to 
which  yeast  is  added,  ferments,  when  kept  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, into  beer.  The  dextrine  and^  sugar  extracted  from  the  malt 
by  the  water,  increased  during  the  fermentation  by  a  further  con- 
Tersion  of  the  starch  remaining  in  the  malt,  pass  by  degrees  into 
the  form  of  alcohol,  carbonic  acid  gas  being  set  free.  This  con- 
stitutes alcoholic  fermentation.     If  the  beer,  or  fermented  liquid' 
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contaiainv  a  small  percentage  of  alcokol,  is  exposed  freely  to  the 
air,  the  fermentation  advances  into  another  stage  or  form :  the 
alcohol  disappears,  and  vinegar  is  found ;  this  is  the  cuxtous 
fermentation,  which  takes  place  when  beer  turns  sour.  What 
are  called  lactic  and  butyric  fermentations  may  occur  in  the  same 
materials  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
lactic  acid  abundantly  formed  in  the  refuse  *  grains  *  of  breweries 
in  hot  weather ;  but  the  lactic  fermentation  is  still  more  readily 
generated  in  milk,  which  may  be  •  turned '  by  yeast.  The  lactic 
acid  produced  unites  with  the  albuminous  matter  or  caseine  to 
form  the  curd.  The  butyric  fermentation  occurs  frequently  in 
butter  and  cheese  and  other  putrefying  organic  substances,  and 
communicates  a  peculiarly  offensive  taste  and  odour.  All  these 
fermentations  may  arise  in  the  process  oi  panificeUian^  or  the  con- 
verting of  the  paste  of  flour  and  water  into  raised  dough.  The 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  are  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  beer,  at  the 
expense  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  starch  and  albuminous  matters 
in  the  flour.  In  making  bread  the  aJcokolic  fermentation  is  that 
which  is  desired ;  and  part  of  the  skill  of  the  baker  is  to  allow 
it  to  continue  till  it  has  gone  far  enough,  and  to  stop  it  before  it 
has  gone  too  far.  The  heat  of  the  oven  puts  an  end  to  the 
process.  The  acetous  fermentation  produces  vinegar,  which  has 
a  solvent  action  upon  the  gluten,  and  diminishes  the  consistence 
of  the  bread  ;  and  the  lactic  fermentation  injures  both  the  flavour 
and  colour,  while  neither  of  them  assists  in  \  raising '  the  bread. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  sour  milk  or  butter  added  to  dough, 
left  to  rise  in  warm  weather,  often  renders  it  uneatable.  The 
sour  flavour  of  the  Continental  black  bread  is  produced  by  lactic 
fermentation.  The  cheesy  odour  which  is  evolved  from  *  German 
yeast,'  when  it  has  been  kept  until  *  putrid,'  affords  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  connexion  of  the  lactic  and  butyric  fermentation  with 
panification.  It  appears  from  recent  investigations  that  the 
colour  of  ordinary  brown  bread  is  not  so  much  dependent  on 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bran  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  fer- 
mentation in  dough  containing  meal  derived  from  the  coats  of 
the  wheat.  There  is  then  an  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  a  dark- 
coloured  substance  is  formed  related  to  the  black  products  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  to  which  garden  mould,  &c.,  owe  their 
colour. 

The  alcoholic  fermentation  resolves  part  of  the  material  into 
spirit,  which  in  the  baking  is  driven  off  in  the  form  of  vapour. 
Many  persons  may  remember  the  attempts  made  in  the  metropolis 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  a  Patent  Bread  Company  to  save  this 
alcohol  by  condensing  the  steam  in  a  separate  chamber,  and  dis- 
tilling the  spirit.     The  plan  failed,  for  the  spirit  refused  to  be 
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saved,  and  manj  thousand  poanda  were  sank  in  the  scheme.  If 
our  memory  serves  us  rightly,  the  bread  was  dry  and  disagreeable ; 
at  all  events,  the  popular  prejudice  was  in  favour  of  ^  bread  with 
the  gin  in  it/  for  such  was  the  cry  raised  at  the  time  by  interest 
and  believed  by  ignorance.  Dr.  Odliug  states  that  many  calcu- 
lations have  been  made  to  show  the  quantity  of  alcohol  produced 
in  the  process  of  bread*makingy  and  that  the  amount  of  proof 
spirit  is  estimated  at  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  flour.  Yet 
the  total,  he  adds,  is  so  enormous  that  the  bread  annually  con- 
sumed in  London  yields  300,000  gallons  of  spirit,  all  of  which 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  changes  effected  by  the  fermentation  and  the  action  of 
heat  in  baking,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  analyses  of  100 
parts  of  flour  and  100  parts  of  dried  bread  ;— 

Fix>UR.  '                           Bread. 

Starch..      68-0  I  Starch        53-5 

Sugar 2'3  I  Sugar        3-6 

Gnm  (dextrine) 2*5  ;  Dextrine 18*0 

Olaten  and  albumen                 ..     25*8  <  Gluten  (with  some  starch)     ..  20*75 

I  Carbonic  acid  and  ash    ....       — 

98-6  

I  95-85 

In  the  course  of  the  fermentation  starch  is  converted  into  dex- 
trine and  sugar,  dnd  part  of  these  products  are  consumed  in  the 
alcoholic  fermentation.  A  portion  also  of  the  gluten  is  destroyed. 
The  quantity  of  water  taken  up  by  the  dough  and  retained  in 
the  bread  forms  an  important  element  when  bread  is  sold  by 
weight.  The  average  quantity  found  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and 
Gil  bert  agreed  with  the  estimates  of  Dr.  Maclagan  and  the  French 
chemists.  These  authorities  rate  the  percentage  of  water  in 
ordinary  baker's  bread  at  from  36  to  38  per  cent.  Professor 
Johnston  calculated  that  it  amounted  to  44  per  cent,  in  home* 
made,  and  to  from  50  to  51  per  cent,  in  baker's  bread.  The 
latter  figures  are  probably  too  high.  The  power  to  take  up 
and  retain  a  large  quantity  of  water  indicates  what  bakers  call 
•  strength.'  Theoretically,  a  sack  of  good  flour  (weighing  280 
lbs.)  should  yield  95  four-pound  or  quartern  loaves ;  but  the 
quantity  of  loaves  obtained  will  be  more  or  less  in  different  cases, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  flour  and  the  skill  of  the  baker. 
This  subject  is  by  no  means  clearly  understood  at  present,  but  we 
gather  from  the  statements  of  various  investigators  the  following 
particulars.  The  *•  strength '  of  a  fine  description  of  flour  ap- 
pears to  depend  upon  the  high  percentage  of  its  gluten,  which 
absorbs  water  freely,  and  gives  greater  consistence  to  the  dough. 
The  whiter  flours  are  commonly  deficient  in  nitrogenous  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  finer  products  of  hard  and  more  nitro- 
genous 
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genous  wheat  cc»itain  a  larger  amount  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 
grain,  and»  although  ^stronger,*  are  darker  in  colour.  These 
flours  also  pass  more  readily  into  violent  fermentation,  which 
produces  discolouration  of  the  bread,  together  with  heaviness  and 
wetness. 

The  cheaper,  or,  in  other  words,  the  inferior,  flours  are  apt  to 
ferment  too  much,  and  lose  their  tenacity,  their  lightness,  and 
their  white  colour.  In  this  circumstance  we  have  the  key  to  the 
use  of  alum,  which  is  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with  potash 
and  alumina.  ^  Good  white  and  porous  bread  may  certainly,'  says 
Mr.  Accum,  *  be  manufactured  from  good  wheaten  flour  alone, 
but  to  produce  the  degree  of  whiteness  rendered  indispensable  by 
the  caprice  of  the  consumers  in  London  it  is  necessary  that  the 
dough  should  be  bleached.  The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  that 
can  be  employed  with  effect  to  produce  a  white,  light,  and 
porous  kind  of  bread,  from  an  inferior  kind  of  flour,  is  from  three 
to  four  ounces  to  a  sack  of  flour,  weighing  240  pounds.'  The 
cry  against  what  is  called  adulteration  by  alum  is  thus  in  sub- 
stance a  cry  against  converting  heavy  bread  into  light  bread — 
unpalatable  food  into  palatable.  Nevertheless  an  unsavoury  diet 
is  better  than  a  poisonous  diet,  and  the  clamour  would  be  reason- 
able if  the  charges  were  true.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
unfounded  than  most  of  the  statements  which  were  put  forth,  and 
which  Miss  Acton  has  adopted.  Dr.  Odling,  an  able  investi- 
gator, and  a  man  of  true  science,  has  so  completely  exposed  them 
in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  do  more  than  refer  to  his  refutation. 
No  argument  can  be  di-awn  from  the  ordinary  effects  of  alum, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  decomposed  in  the  bread  and  converted  into 
phosphate  of  alumina,  which  is  an  insoluble  substance,  and  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  so  much  earth.  That  it  is  hurtful  in  the 
small  quantities  in  which  it  is  usually  employed  is  very  im- 
probable, and  certainly  it  has  never  yet  been  proved  to  be  in- 
jurious. Lime-water  is  another  efficient  agent  for  improving 
inferior  flours,  and  has  been  recommended  by  Professor  Liebig 
in  the  proportion  of  26  to  27  pints  to  100  lbs.  of  flour.  Since 
there  is  only  1  lb.  of  lime  in  600  pints  of  lime-water,  the  amount 
introduced  is  insignificant.  It  is  less,  for  instance,  than  exists  in 
the  meal  of  beans,  which  is  also  often  mixed  with  damaged  flours 
to  restore  their  bread-making  qualities. 

Alum  probably  acts  by  checking  the  excessive  fermentation 
which  results  from  the  cereaUne  in  the  outer  coats  of  the  wheat ; 
the  cerealine  being  much  more  active  in  bad  flour  than  in  good. 
M.  Mege  Mouries  has  discovered  a  method  by  which  to  neu- 
tralise its  ill  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  much  more 
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bread-meal  from  the  grain  tbaa  by  any  process  in  previous  use. 
In  this  method  only  a  single  grinding  and  dressing  of  the  wheat 
is  required,  by  wbich  be  obtains  from  70  to  74  per  cent,  of  fine 
flour.  The  18  to  20  per  cent  of  brown  meal  whicb  remains  is 
stirred  up  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  in  which  sugar  and 
yeast  has  been  submitted  to  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  The 
mixture  immediately  commences' its  fermentation,  whicb  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  six  or  eight  hours.  The  liquor  is  then 
strained  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  bran,  and  is  immediately 
used  to  knead  the  fine  flour  into  dough.  This  process  both  sepa- 
rates the  meal  that  was  adhering  to  the  bran  and  prevents  the 
pernicious  fermentation  that  would  otherwise  have  been  set  up  by 
the  cerealine.  The  result  is  a  loaf  ^  lighter/  than  that  made  by  the 
ordinary  process,  and  at  a  much  lower  price,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  product  of  the  grain  being  used, 
and  the  diminished  amount  of  labour  applied  both  in  the  milling 
and  the  making  of  the  bread.  Not  only  is  more  of  the  wheat 
converted  into  bread,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  the  nitrogenous 
matters  is  also  retained. 

As  a  rule,  bread  requires  a  rather  quick  oven  in  the  baking, 
or  the  colour  is  inferior ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  important 
that  the  outer  part  of  the  dough  should  not  become  scorched 
at  first,  since  the  heat  will  then  char  the  outside  while  the 
inside  remains  uncooked.  Dough  made  too  wet  requires  a  rather 
slow  heat.  When  the  inside  is  not  properly  baked,  the  chemical 
changes  go  on  after  the  loaf  is  withdrawn  from  the  oven,  and 
in  warm  weather  the  bread  soon  turns  sour  and  mouldy.  In 
heepinffy  the  utmost  cleanliness  should  be  practised,  or  the  Fungus, 
so  serviceable  to  us  in  the  form  of  Yeast,  becomes  a  pest  in  the 
shape  of  must  and  mildew.  Baked  bread  undergoes  a  peculiar 
change  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  cold, — 
becoming,  as  it  is  called,  stale.  This  does  not  arise,  as  is  often 
supposed,  from  its  drying,  for  very  little  water  is  lost,  and  the 
character  of  new  bread  may  to  some  extent  be  restored  by 
heating  the  loaves  gently  over  again,  notwithstanding  that  this 
drives  off  a  certain  amount  of  water.  The  nature  of  the  change 
has  not  yet  been  explained.  When  loaves  have  to  be  kept  for 
several  days  in  damp  climates,  the  reheating  them  is  very  advan- 
tageous, since  it  not  only  improves  the  condition,  but  checks 
the  development  of  mildew.  Bread  is  preserved  most  advan- 
tageously in  clean  covered  pans;  but  as  the  crust  is  apt  to 
become  soft  by  this  plan,  some  prefer  to  keep  it  in  a  safe,  placed 
in  a  current  of  air. 

The  details  of  the  different  descriptions  of  bread-making  may 
be  learnt  from  Miss  Acton's  useful  little  book.    Those  who  have 
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recourse  to  it  will  do  well  to  study  her  receipts  and  neglect  her 
denunciations.  In  these  she  has  been  misled  bj  half-informed 
people,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  sanitary  movement,  hoped 
to  advance  their  own  reputation  by  attacking  that  of  the  bakers. 
There  are  persons  who  are  said  to  be  afraid  to  move  after  study- 
ing anatomy  for  fear  of  deranging  machinery  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.  Those  who  gave  implicit  faith  to  the  state- 
ments  of  Miss  Acton  would,  we  should  conceive,  be  afraid  to 
eat.  No  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  of  roguery  practised,  but  the 
evil  is  not  so  great  as  she  represents  it.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
her  charges  against  the  bakers  of  want  of  cleanliness  are  much 
too  sweeping.  Her  accusations,  indeed,  are  hardly  compatible 
with  some  of  her  own  statements,  *  The  purity  of  bread,*  she  says 
truly,  *  can  be  preserved  (even  when  it  is  composed  of  genuine  in- 
gredients) only  by  the  utmost  cleanliness  in  all  the  details  of  its 
preparation,  and  the  absence  of  every  unwholesome  influence  in 
the  locality  where  it  is  effected.'  No  persons  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  fact  than  bakers  themselves,  who  pay  dearly 
for  the  neglect  of  it,  knowing  by  experience  that  the  fermenting 
agency  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  that  without  cleanliness  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  a  saleable  bread.  There  are,  however, 
some  practices  in  occasional  use  which  it  is  very  desirable  should 
cease.  ^  I  have  never,'  says  Cobbett,  ^  quite  liked  baker's  bread 
since  I  saw  a  great  heavy  fellow  in  a  bakehouse,  in  France, 
kneading  bread  with  his  naked  feet.  His  feet  looked  very 
white,  to  be  sure ;  whether  they  were  of  that  colour  before  he 
got  into  the  trough,  I  could  not  tell.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
suspect  that  this  is  ever  done  in  England  I '  In  England,  never- 
theless, we  have  seen  it  done ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  mechanical 
agencies  for  kneading  bread  will  soon  supersede  the  use  of  both 
feet  and  hands. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Bright  on  his  plan  for  turning 

the  English  Monarchy  into  a  Democracy.     From  Henry  Drum- 

mond.     London,  1858. 
2.  Parliamentary  Government  considered  with  reference  to  a  Re^ 

form  of  Parliament.     An  Essay.     By  Earl  Grey.     London, 

1858. 

TI71THOUT  any  pressure  from  the  public,  the  leaders  of  all 
^^       parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  appear  to  have  acknow- 
ledged that  the  time  is  come  for  revising  and  amending  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.     The   anti-constitutional   party  of  this 
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conntiy,  whose  object  is  not  rational  and  regulated  freedom,  bat 
democratic  ascendancy,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  admission 
to  endeavour  to  awaken  popular  passion ;  and  Mr.  Bright  has 
gone  from'  town  to  town  enforcing  the  most  daring  extravagance. 
His  success,  we  are  happy  to  think,  has  not  thus  far  been  com- 
mensurate with  his  ability.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  robbing 
the  British  people  of  their  reason  ;  and  now  that  his  new  scheme 
of  representation  is  before  the  public,  its  inconsistency,  its  gross 
partiality,  and  its  contempt  of  justice,  have  called  forth  fan 
almost  universal  condemnation.  His  scheme, has,  at  least,  one 
adv^antage,  that  it  displays  the  objects  of  the  revolutionary  party 
without  reserve.  The  basis  of  his  representative  system  is  num- 
liers.  'The  proportion  of  seats  to  population  is  the  very  soul  of 
Reform.*  Yet  no  sooner  has  he  laid  down  this  doctrine  than  he 
flings  it  over.  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Lowe  showed  in  his  honest  speech 
at  Kiddermitister,  should,  on  this  theory,  have  fifty  additional 
members.  Mr.  Bright  gives  it  five !  The  English  counties  should 
have  many  more  members  than  at  present.  Mr.  Bright,  out  of 
120  seats  which  he  professes  to  apportion  according  to  his  prin- 
ciple, allots  the  English  counties  only  eighteen.  Even  these 
eighteen  are  assigned  to  particular  districts,  for  the  avowed  reason 

*  that  there  have  groWn  up  in  them  very  large  interests  not  exclu- 
sively connected  with  land.'  In  his  opinion  gentlemen,  clergy- 
men, yeomen,  and  farmers  are  not  so  capable  of  exercising  the 
franchise  as  shopkeepers,  hand-loom  weavers,  colliers,  and  iron- 
workers, and  upon  this  ground,  broadly  stated  by  him,  he  de- 
clines to  extend  to  them  the  same  rule  which  he  applies  to  the 
inhabitants  of  towns.  He  objects  to  some  propositions  which 
have  been  put  forth  by  rival  reformers,  that  they  have  been  framed 
*with  the  view  of  finding  out  modes  by  which  to  monopolise 
representation,  instead  of  conferring  it  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
kingdom.*  The  sentence  was  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when 
he  himself  developed  a  plan  of  which  monopoly  was  the  essence. 

*  The  proportion  of  seats  to  population,  which  is  the  very  soul 
of  Reform,'  ceases  to  be  its  soul  the  moment  he  gets  beyond 
the  chimneys  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  The  falla- 
cies,* misstatements,  and  ignorance  displayed  in  Mr.  Bright's 
speeches,  have  been  so  effectually  exposed,  that  to  revert  to 
his  arguments  would  be  like  stabbing  the  dead  body  of  Hot- 
spur. The  project  in'  which  his  declamations  have  resulted 
is  so  full  of  inconsistencies  and  absurdities,  that  to  pull  it  to 
pieces  in  detail  would  be  waste  of  time.  The  principle  upon  which 
it  proceeds  is  more  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  is  a  doctrine 
which  has  always  been  held  by  revolutionists,  and  is  likely  to 
have  a  permanence  that  does  not  belong  to  the  ephemeral  views 
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4uid  reasonings  of  Mr.  Bright.  This  principle  is  ^  not  the  pro- 
portion of  seats  to  population/  which  Mr.  Bright  onlj  enunciates 
to  abandon.  Pernicious  and  impracticable  as  is  his  pretended 
position,  it  would  be  less  destructive  than  the  plan  to  which  it  is 
^  prelude.  His  real  object  is  shown  alike  in  the  provisions  of  his 
bill  and  his  open  denial  to  the  counties  of  their  due  share  in  the 
representation.  He  wishes  to  destroy  territorial  influence,  and  to 
give  the  power  to  towns.  He  would  have  England  governed  by 
citizens,  and  the  upper  classes  by  the  lower.  His  ideas  are  the 
transcript  of  those  which  prevailed  in  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion,  and  Mr.  Burke's  description  of  the  views  of  the  Republicans 
of  that  day  might  pass  for  a  description  of  Mr.  Bright  s  project 
of  Reform :  *  They  are  for  totally  abolishing  hereditary  name  and 
office,  levelling  all  conditions  of  men,  breaking  all  connexion 
between  territory  and  dignity,  and  abolishing  every  species  of 
nobility,  gentry,  and  church  establishments.  Knowing  how 
opposite  a  permanent  landed  interest  is  to  that  scheme,  they  have 
resolved,  and  it  is  the  great  drift  of  all  their  regulations,  to  reduce 
that  description  of  men  to  a  mere  peasantry  for  the  sustenance  of 
towns,  and  to  place  the  true  effective  government  in  cities  among  the 
tradesmen,  bankers,  and  clubs  of  bold,  presuming  young  persons/ 
Mr.  Bright,  like  these  men,  would  abolish  church  establishments ; 
he  can  see  no  use  in  a  House  of  Lords,  and  believes  that  the  public 
will  arrive  before  long  at  the  same  conclusion ;  and  it  is  the  corol- 
lary, the  necessary  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  that  he  should 
desire  to  reduce  the  landed  interest  to  a  cipher,  and  get  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  cotton-spinners  and  mechanics.  AH  who 
hate  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy — all  who  believe  that  property 
would  be  more  secure,  society  more  enlightened,  religion  more 
respected,  liberality  more  extensive,  if  these  orders  of  the  com- 
munity were  supplanted  by  the  multitudes  of  Manchester  and 
Birmingham — will  be  consistent  in  cheering  on  Mr.  Bright 
Those  who  do  not  desire  that  everything  which  has  been  respected 
and  venerated  for  ages  should  be  swept  away,  and  that  the  whole 
order  of  things  should  be  turned  upside  down — the  first  put  last, 
and  the  last  first — will  as  certainly  repudiate  his  revolutionary 

I  reject.  The  scheme  was  tried  in  France,  and  all  the  world 
nows  with  what  result.  The  measure  of  justice  which  would  be 
dealt  out  to  the  conquered  interests  may  be  judged  from  the 
present  demands  of  Mr.  Bright.  The  daring  defiance  of  all  fair- 
ness in  his  treatment  of  the  counties  before  he  is  triumphant, 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  his  dealings  would  be 
when  success  had  crowned  his  efforts.  He  even  violates  his 
own  principle  of  Reform  the  moment  the  landed  interest  is  to 
have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  declares  the  counties  undeserving  of 
Vol.  105.— iVb.  209.  s  the 
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the  suffrage  with  the  effrontery  which  in  all  times  has  distinguished 
the  demagogue.  Well  might  Wilberforoe  say,  *  Let  us  never 
hope  to  win  the  democrats ;  they  have  ideal  grievances  and  ideal 
advantages ;  they  cry  for  liberty,  but  what  they  want  is  power/ 

The  party  in  France  who  are  the  advocates  of  constitutional 
government  look  with  eager  and  envious  eyes  to  England  as  the 

Eroudest  example  of.it  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  They  have  of 
ite  years  more  than  ever  observed  it  -with  attention,  and  com- 
mented upon  it  with  intelligence.  In  their  own  country  they  have 
undergone  both  the  evils  of  republicanism  and  the  evils  of  des- 
potism, and  this  has  not  only  given  them  an  ardent  longing  for 
the  happy  medium  we  enjoy,  but  a  much  more  acute  perception 
than  commonly  prevails  in  England  of  dangers  which  they  themr 
selves  have  experienced,  Bnd  which  seem  less  to  us  because  we 
have  hitherto  escaped  them.  They  are,  therefore,  of  no  light 
authority  upon  this  question,  and  few  among  them  deserve  to  be 
heard  with  greater  attention  than  M.  Montalembert,*  who,  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  has  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  people,  language,  and  institutions  of  this  country,  than  can  often 
be  possessed  by  a  foreigner.  He  has  pronounced  beforehand  on 
the  scheme  of  Mr.  Bright,  and,  though  his  words  will  be  lost 
upon  democrats,  they  will  carry  weight  with  thoughtful  men. 
^  The  small  number/  he  says,  *•  of  electoral  boroughs  may  still  be 
reduced;  but  it  will  not  be  so  without  giving  a  proportionate 
equivalent  to  the  agricultural  representation ;  and  as  long  as  this 
proportion  is  preserved,  nothing  will  have  been  fundamentally 
changed  or  shaken :  but  this  would  be  different  if  the  democracy 
should  succeed  in  altering  the  present  proportion  by  taking  popu-- 
lotion  for  the  only  basis,  and  in  conferring  a  preponderance  of 
representation  on  the  unsettled,  over-excitable,  and  demoralised 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  ;  or,  still  worse,  in  assuming  as  the  ex- 
clusive foundation  of  the  national  representation  the  delusions  and 
extravagances  of  universal  suffrage.  Then,  indeed,  there  would 
be  a  sure  and  early  end  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  existing 
England.  But  let  us  hope  that  for  this  we  have  long  to  wait.' 
Nobody  doubts  that  such  *•  unsettled  and  over-excitable '  voters 
as  M.  Montalembert  has  described  are  fit  instruments  for  a  man 
whose  avowed  object  is  to  overthrow  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  Church.  His  means  are  in  keeping  with  his  ultimate  aims, 
and  all  who  do  not  desire  to  see  '  the  end  of  the  existing  England ' 
will  resist,  unless  they  are  afflicted  with  an  intellectual  infatuation, 
every  attempt  of  Mr.  Bright  to  put  the  entire  country  into  sul^ec- 
tion  to  the  inflammable  masses  of  the  towns.    The  amount  of  their 


*  *The  Political  Futare  of  England,  1856/  p.  129. 
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self-control  has  been  shown  again  and  again  in  the  formidable  riots 
which  have  arisen  in  times  of  political  excitement  and  commercial 
distress.'  The  wild  outbreaks  produced  by  want  may  be  regarded 
with  a  lenient  eye ;  but  a  mob  liable  to  such  convulsions  is  not  the 
body- to  which  to  intrust  the  keeping  of  the  welfare  of  England. 

Mr.  Bright  asserts  that  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  House  of 
Lords  to  remain,  but  his  language  betrays  that  he  only  grants 
them  a  respite  till  democracy  has  made  a  little  further  advance. 
The  agitator  who  desires  to  pull  down  the  aristocracy  that  he  and 
his  party  may  take  their  place  and  usurp  their  power  will  never  be 
turned  aside  from  his  ambition  and  self-confidence.  Men  of  this 
class  attack  whatever  is  above  themselves,  and  by  this  symptom 
alone  their  true  animus  may  be  known.  But  there  are  others 
who,  without  any  selfish  and  sinister  end,  overlook,  from  want  of 
observation  and  reflection,  the  vast  importance  of  an  aristocratic 
element  to  the  social  fabric.  Here  again  the  enlightened  portion 
of  French  politicians  can  testify  how  great  is  the  blessing  and 
how  terrible  the  loss.  M.  de  Tocqueville,  one  of  the  calmest 
and  most  philosophical  of  all  the  persons  who  have  ever  written 
upon  the  constitutions  of  empires,  describes  in  his  wise  book  on 
the  French  Revolution  the  consequences  of  the  extinction  of  the 
order  of  nobility — describes  it  not  from  theoretical  speculation, 
but  from  sad  experience  of  the  actual  effects.  He  says  that  men 
in  the  countries  which  have  suffered  this  calamity,  being  no 
longer  connected  together  by  any  ties  of  caste,  of  class,  of  cor- 
poration, of  family,  are  but  too  easily  inclined  to  think  of  nothing 
but  their  private  interests,  and  to  sink  into  the  narrow  precincts 
of  self  in  which  all  public  virtue  is  extinguished.  '  In  such 
societies,'  he  goes  on,  *  evcfry  man  is  incessantly  stimulated  by 
the  fear  of  falling  and  by  eagerness  to  rise  ;  and  as  money, 
which  has  become  the  principal  mark  that  distinguishes  one 
man  from  another,  passes  incessantly  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
transforms  the  condition  of  families,  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
who  is  not  compelled  to  make  desperate  efforts  to  retain  or  to 
acquire  it.  The  desire  to  be  rich  at  any  cost  and  the  pursuit  of 
material  pleasure  are,  therefore,  in  such  communities  the  preva- 
lent passions.  They  are  easily  diffused  through  all  classes,  and 
penetrate  even  to  those  who  had  hitherto  been  most  free  from 
them,  and  would  soon  enervate  and  degrade  them  all  if  nothing 
checked  their  influence.'*  This,  we  repeat,  is  a  picture  drawn 
from  the  life  and  not  from  imagination.  As  the  shopkeeping  and 
mercenary  influence  would  predominate  when  the  aristocratic 
influence  was  destroyed,  so  a  shopkeeping  spirit  would  overspread 
the  land.     As  a  general  rule,  men  are  compelled  to  respect  them- 


♦  France  before  the  Eevolution :  Preliminary  Notice,  p.  20. 
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Selves  ixi  propoHion  as  they  aore  respected  by  others.  From  their 
tillea  and  long  descent  a  halo  of  dignity  has  gatheced  round  our 
diistooraoy  which  nothing  could  leplace.  Kven  the  newly -cr<eated 
peer  shaves  in  il;  because  the  ampoortance  which  belcHigB  to  the  body 
•4  large! is  immediately  extended  to  hiooi.  The  result  of  the 
deference  shown  toour  nobles  is  that  in<  the  minority  of  iiistanoes 
they  endeavour  to  deserre  it  The  tribute  paid  to  their  position 
they  return  by  the  exercise  of  the  grace^s  and  many  of  the  virtues  of 
life.  Because  they  are  noblemen  in  rank  they  are  noble  in  their 
tiondoot,  and  foe  the  most  part  set  an  exan^ple  of  generosity,  good* 
breedisig,  and  freedom  from  selfishness  which  leavens  those  aixMmd 
them  and  raises  the  entire  fabric  of  sopiety  to.  a  higher,  level. 
Theirs  is  an  inherited  chivalry  of  feeling,  which  the  fathar  learnt 
from  the  grandfather  anSl  teaches  to  the  son.  The  proud  retrospeot 
of  the  past,  and  the  desire  to  transmit  their  honours  unimpaired  to 
the  future,  combine  with  the  motives  which  surround  them  in  the 
present  to. keep  them  true  to  their  lofty  standard.  There  are 
/Qxx^^tioQs,  and  always  will  be,  for  nothing  can  extinguish  the 
lower  passions  of  human  nature  in  the  entire  mass  of  any  set>of 
meoL  There  must  be  good  and  bad,  competent  and  incompetent, 
in  all  classes,,  as  in  all  professions.  But  the  general  tendency  of  an 
order  of  nobility  is  to  produce  a  higher  state  of  feeling  and  a  more 
liberal  disposition  than  would  otherwise  exist.  The  grovelling 
passion  for  lucre,  the  principle  of  every  cme  for  himself,  will  be 
sorry  substitutes  for  the  graces  and  charities  of  life,  for  the  social 
benevolence  and  magnanimity  which  are  the  consequence  of  in- 
herited honour  and  exalted  position  when  erected  on  the  basis 
of  constitutional  freedom.' 

Yet  this  is.  only  a  part  of  the  benefit  .which  we  derive 
from  a  peerage.  It  is  the  ballast  which  gives  stability  to  the 
vessel.  The  great  ■  houses  and  estates  scattered  through  England 
are  so  many  centres  to  the  surrounding  districts,  and  assist  in 
maintaining  contentmcwkt  and  order,  The  personal  respe^  which 
is  entertained  for  the.  pnoprietor,  the  service  he  renders,  the 
protection  be  afTotcds^  .moderate*  in  the  masses  the  craving 
for  change  The. bond  of  good  fellowAbip  unites  the  various 
classes,  and  they  move  ,on.  together  in  a  regulated  harmony, 
instead  of  each  man  striving  to  break  loose  from  his  sphere.  If 
dignities  were  abolished,  this  description  of  influence  would 
undoubtedly  be  diminished.  Estates  would  change  hands 
more  fr«quently  than  at  present ;  the  new  proprietors^  even 
if  they  copied  the  conduct  of  the  old — ^which  in  the  altered 
state  of  the  country  would  not  be  the  case — could  not  command 
the  aame  respect.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  agricultural 
population  is  aware  with  what  dislike  they  regard  the  rwvus 
'  homOf  and  how  strong  is  their  attachment  to  ancient  families. 

The 
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The  real  security  for  order  is,  on  thidf  verj  accottnt^'  in-  the-Ttftal 
districts.     The  ge&tfy'cokiibine  wilh'  the  atistdcinc^'tb  'iffftiaMin 

the  power o£thellrtft erenwh^n  i|;*pmfe8se8  to^'i^j^are  ehe'second; 
there  would  both  be  a  ioosening^of  ibe  'pteAetit  cohesion,  tind-  tlbe 
coontet poise- to  f erwriotibnaff  projects' wotild  be  gcMie.-   >  *'       '  -• 
The  overthioW  of.  the  EstaMJshed  Church,  Whi«h  is  an  vctriu^ 
riaUie  concoiAft^tnt  of  the  sdietoe  fof  g«ttii3g  tid-bftbe  vib^ility, 
would  enorDAK)ttbrly  aggravate  tbo'politiical'and  j^dciaierilf.     Th^ 
niral  parishes  would  pass  imo>tbebafeids''o<f  triigionistff  Utde 
rraioved  above  libe  labourers  ih&nlselves/tipotl> whose  scaiitf  com^ 
tributions  they  mtlst  depend  for  ai  stiibsistence.   T4ie  'rctep«6t  whidh 
is  novT'paid  to  position,  to 'intelligence,  t^ 'knowledge,- to  pecik- 
niary  assistance,  mast  cease  ^ith  the  things  themsdves.     instead 
of  the  standard  of  pure  faith  'wbich  iskeptufnceaslngiy  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  in  out  liturgy,  and  'is'  day  by  'day  enfotoed  by 
our  clergy,  they  would  fall  a  prey  to  t*ie'  ^^travagakices  of  rit^l 
pt^eacbers,  each  outbidding  the  other  for -their '  ia«rottv.     Many 
Disrsenters  have  admitted  that  noCbhig  mis^^fi  the«heeka  placed 
by  tbe  pervading  influence  «f  the  chuiV^  upon  fanatrcisih,  andby 
its  toleration  upon*  theological  aniiDOsities,  preserves  the  numerous 
sects  beyond  its  pale  from  tearing  *on^'  another  td  pieces.    Th» 
Is  more  than  a  supposition;— it  is  an  historibal  fact:     Every  onte 
read  in  the  religious  history  of  the  Ommon^ealtb  knows  what 
fiferce  dissensions,  what  blaspbemies  and  follies,  what  -violatioas 
of  every  notion  of  decency  and  solemnity,  were  rife  ihroughtMlt 
the  land  the  moment  the  formularies  of  our  fail^  wete  exchanged 
for  the  fancies  of  individual  ministers^  notwithstanding' that  Ibe 
establishment  itself  was  k-etalfieA.    -Tbe  darkniess,  the  ignoralnce, 
die  deiasidnrwbich  would  ehsue  in  tbe  coutie  of  a  generation,  if 
the  clergy  weie  swept  away,  trould  completely  revolwtionlsethe 
state  as  well  as  tbe  church,  and  >a  spcfeieaf  of  chaos  wttmld- reign 
sapreftie  thtx>ughout  the  land  unless  tyr^nnny  Mepped  in  tot1»strain 
the   licence  of  miscalled  liberty.     M.  de  Toaju^ille,  fwtifwd  • 
•bypersonal  experience  of  the' governments   both  of  Amierica 
and-  France,  mainlalny  that  ^the  communities  wbicb  will  be 
least  able  permanently  to  escape  from  absolute  govermntent 
are  precisely  tbe  conminnities  in  whicfh  aristocracy  has  dc«s^  to 
cxiw,  atid  ciiti  riever  eiiist  again.'    Anarchy  gmwft  o»t  of  the 
des^uctionof  aristocracy;  despotism  out  of  anarcbj^.     M^nve- 
quire  then  to  be  protected  from  tht^mselves  and  from  each  otber, 
and,  unable  to  restore  the  gentle'  T^straints  which  grew  from 
insftitutions  and  opinions,  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  power  of  the  bword.     Nevertheless, 
this  despotism  exasperates  many  of  the  vices  by  which  it  was 

occasioned. 
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occasioned.  If,  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  the  ties  of  caste  and 
family  are  Inrokcn  when  an  aristocracy  is  thrown  down,  despotism 
deprives  men  still  more  of  mutual  dependence  and  of  occasions 
for  acting  together.  ^  Already  lending  to  separatioa,  despotism, 
isolates  them :  they  weve  akeady  chilled  in  their  regard  for 
others  ;  despotism  reduces  them  to  ice.'  So  again  he  says  that 
despotism  increases  cupidity.  The  mind,  no  k»iger  occupied 
with  public  affairs  and  with  noble  aims,  seeks  private  gains  with, 
redoubled  greediness.  The  path  af  high  aspirations  is  blocked 
up,  and  grovelling  passioas  take  their  place. 

Such  are  some  of  the  services  which  an  order  of  nobility 
renders  in  its  social  capacity,  and  some  of  the  evils  which  would 
accrue  from  its  destruction.  Its  services  as  a  branch  of  the 
liegislature  are  still  more  signal,  wod  siace  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  have  become  more  than  ever  iadispensabU.  A 
House  of  Peers  is  needed  to  check  popular  delusioas,  of  which 
our  history  affords  numerous  examples,  until  the  public  have  bad 
time  to  recover  their  senses.  It  is  needed  to  protect  the  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Commons  on  questions  in  which  the 
members  oppose  the  understood  wishes  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  needed  to  check  the  too  hasty  enactment  of  crude 
and  immature  projects,  and  to  prevent  any  measure  from  being 
passed  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  considered*  It  is  needed 
to  supply  the  deficiencies,  remove  the  contradictions,  and  correct 
the  blunders  of  the  bills  which  come  up  from  the  Lower  House; 
and  it  is  needed  to  obtain  the  services  of  those  high  functionaries 
whom  it  would  be  unseemly  to  expose  to  the  turbulence  of  an 
election,  as  well  as  for  those  venerable  men  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  laige  constituencies,  or  to  mingle 
in  the  turmoil  of  a  popular  assembly.  These  persons,  by  their 
great  abilities,  by  their  long  experience,  by  the  authority  and 
veneration  which  attach  to  them,  are  among  the  most  efficient 
servants  of  the  public,  and  their  place  would  be  ill  supplied 
Jt>y  a  fresh  influx  of  bankrupt  shopkeepers,  low  attorneys, 
briefless  barristers,  and  small  manufacturers  iolo  what,  if  Mr. 
Bright  bad  his  will,  would  then  be  the  only  legislative  body. 
Even  before  the  Reform  Bill  the  Lords  were  essential  for  the 
causes  we  have  enumerated.  Though  there  was  a  certain  niunber 
of  their  own  nominees  in  the  Commons  who  assisted  to  keep  up 
harmony  between  the  Houses,  though  there  were  far  fewer  changes 
proposed,  and  the  Conservative  element  was  vasdy  stronger  than  at 
present,  the  Peers  sometimes  exercised  with  undeniable  advantage 
their  controlling  power.  Without  any  check  of  the  kind  at  present, 
and  still  more  when  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legtsla-^ 
ture  were  the  representatives  of  the  multitude,  the  mischief  sgod 
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coofusioa  which  would  arise  from  the  hasty  adoption  of  popular 
demands  and  wild  innovations  would  be  absolutely  incalcnlablew 
The  yery  knowledge  that  certain  measures  will  not  pass  the 
Lords  stifles  many  foolish  and  mischieTous  projects  in  their  birth* 
Of  old  a^in  the  revision  of  bills  by  a  second  body  was  always 
found  to  contribute  to  their  improvement,  though,  the  business  of 
the  House  of  Q>mmons  was  then  conducted  in  a  more  methodical 
manner  than  it  is  now,  and  there  was  not  the  same  amount  of 
confusion  and  blundering  from  the  numerous  alterations  which 
are  proposed  and  carried^  with  little  regard  to  the  consistency  o£ 
the  whole.  The  details  of  statutes^  without  the  correcting  hand 
of  the  Lords,  would  in  our  day  be  too  faulty  to  be  borne.  The 
Peers  in  this  respect  fulfil  in  legislation  the  same  ends  that  the 
finishing  process  does  in  many  of  our  arts.  But  if  none  of 
these  causes  existed  for  the  jealous  preservation  of  our  aristocracy, 
there  is  the  overwhelming  argument  that  the  monarchy  depends 
upon  it.  Nobody  supposes  for  an  instant  that  the  Sovereign 
could  remain  in  immediate  contact  with  a  single  popukt 
assembly,  without  any  interposing  power  whatever,  and  not  be 
exposed  to  encroachments  and  insults,  which  are  fatal  to  the  very 
idea  of  the  office.  England  is  loyal  from  habit  and  association, 
as  well  as  from  interest,  and  she  is  not  prepared  to  be  convulsed 
by  elections  of  Presidents,  and  to  submit  to  all  the  corruption 
and  degradation  which  the  plan  has  entailed  upon  America, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  head  to  our  State  immea^ 
sorably  less  dignified,  less  respected,  less  impartial,  and  less 
tolerant  than  ^at  which  we  already  possess.  The  personal 
virtues  of  the  Sovereign  have  happily  in  our  time  shown  the 
virtues  of  the  system  to  the  best  advantage;  but  the  worst 
monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the  Elnglish  throne  could  not,  within 
the  range  permitted  by  the  constitution,  cause  half  the  evils 
during  his  temporary  reign  that  are  inherent  in  perpetuity  in  the 
republican  scheme. 

An  argument  which  is  sometimes  alleged  against  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  counterbalance  the  enormous  advantages  which  are 
derived  from  it,  is  that  hereditary  legislaton  do  not  possess  here- 
ditary talents.  The  assertion  serves  very  well  to  point  a  sentence 
in  a  speech  delivered  to  a  mob,  or  to  an  assembly  who  like  to  be 
flattered  by  the  belief  that  those  who  are  superior  to  them  in  rank 
are  below  them  in  intelligence.  But  it  is  little  dwelt  upon,  even  by 
the  Brights,  since  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  more  ability  in  the 
Lords  than  the  Commons,  though  the  electors  have  their  choice 
from  the  entire  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Both  in 
power  of  debate  and  in  legislative  skill  the  Peers  have  an  ascend- 
faney  which  is  undeniable  and  undisputed.     Another  objection 

which 
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which  is  sometitnes  made  is  that  it  is  unjast  to  suffer  a  knot  of 
person^,  from  the  mere  privil^e  of  birth,  to  oppose  the  will  of  the 
people.  But  this,  too,  is  a  charge  refiited  by  the  fact.  The  Lords 
have  never  stood  out  against  the  desire  of  the  country  when  it  has 
been  emphatically  and  perse veringly  expressed.  They  gave  way 
upon  Catholic  Emancipation,  upon  the  Reform  Bill,  and  upon  the 
Com  Laws.  Their  power  of  resistance  is  limited ;  and  while  they 
repmss  the  irrattional  £ancies  of  the  hour,  they  neither  can  oppose, 
nor  attempt  to  oppose^  the  settled  convictions  of  the  community 
at  large.  It  is  this  happy  operation  of  their  influence  which 
enables  them  to  be  a  check  upon  thonghtless  inaovation  without 
uhdtily  restraining  public  opinion.  A  sore  evidence  of  the 
^n^eekness  With  which*  they  have*  borne  their  faculties,'  as  well  as 
of  the  ability  with  which  they  haTe  exercised  them,  is  that  when- 
they  Are  assailed  it  is  only  by  empty  elamour,  nnstirpporCed  by  foots. 
Never  W€fte  the  House  et  Lords  more  respected  than  at*  present, 
and  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  touch  upon  the  incKspensable  part 
th^y  play  inf  the  consrtitntion,  merely  because  Mr.  Bright  has 
uttered  *  a  few  wild  and  whirling  words.'  But  though  we  see  ih> 
danger  at  the  moment  to  the  upper  branch  of  the  legislature,  there 
is  fearful  danger  in  the  future  if  any  Reform  Bill  should  greatly 
diminish  the  territorial  influence  in  the  election  of  members  to  tiie 
House  of  Commons.  M.  de  Tocqueville  lays  it  down  as  an  obvious' 
truth  that  the  men  of  our  time  are  impelled  by  a  force  which  they 
may  hope  to  regulate,  but  not  to  conquer^  to  the  destruction  of 
aristocracy.  It  is,  therefore,  above  all  things  needful  that  they 
should  consider  the  inestimable  benefits  conferred  by  it,  and  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  dragged  step  by  step  Co  a  point  which 
will  inevitably  result  in  the  destruction  which  M.  de  Tocqueville 
apprehends'  and  deprecates.  A  House  of  Commons  elected  by 
the  multitude  would  be  in  perpetual  antagonism  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  coexistence  of  the  two  assemblies  would  soon 
become  impossible.  When  Mr.  Bright  did  himself  what  he^ 
deprecated  in  others — devised  a  mode  by  which  he  eould  mono- 
polist represenUtion  —  he  pretended '  that  if  ^e  power  in  the 
Lower  Chamber  was  handed  over  to  the  towns,  the  land  would 
be  sufficiently  represented  in  the  Upper.  The  erroneousness  oT 
this  assertion  is  evident  upon  the  face  of  it^  Mr.  Croker,  iiH 
one  of  his  admirable  speeches  on  the  Reform  Bill,  thus  forcibly 
demonstrated  the  real  working  of  the  constitution :—« 

'  Of  all  the  fallacies,'  he  said,  '  that  have  been  promulgated  by 
theorists  about  our  Constitution,  the  grossest  is  that  of  the  equi-balance 
of  the  three  estates — independent  and  coefficient.  It  is  a  slate  of  po- 
litical society  which  would  not  exist  a  month.  Supreme  power  (how- 
ever nominally  distributed)  must,  in  practice,  be  vested  in  one  authority. 

With 
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With  us  that  authority  is  the  House  of  Commoas ;  but,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent that  authority  being  wboUy  popular  and  supreme  over  the  o^er. 
two,  the  Crown  and  the  aristocwcy  have  a  disguised  but  well-known  and 
acknowledged  influence  here,  which  preserves  the  real  balance,  and 
obviates  those  dissensions  and  collisions  to  which  the  same  powers^ 
operating  in  separate  and  wholly  independent  moven^ents,  would  be 
liable,  'the  present  admixture  of  interests  in  this  Hoase  creates  a  cer- 
tain elasticity  which  has  acted  Hke  springs,  and  has  prevent^  violent 
collision  with  thd  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords.  I^e  aw%iy  these 
sprif}g<9,  and  we  must  tun  the  risk  of  joisftling  agaiast  «Mb  otfa^n'  ' 

Nobody  knows*  tbtt  better  than  Mr.  Bright,  and  lie  is  anxioua 
to  overwhelm  the  influence  of  th/^  landed  iiNberest  in  the  CommoiM 
by  a  boide  o(  Hadicals  from.  the.  towns,  ezactty  because  he  sees 
that  when  the  territorial  element  is. feeble  there  the  Uous^  of 
Lords  will  be  helpless*  How  muob  resistance  -he  expects  them* 
to  be  aUe  to  offer  is  provied  by  his. prophecy  of  the  speedy  down- 
fail  of  ^t»  arislocnacy. 

In  discussing)'  the  probable  effects  of  a  new  Reform  Bill  which, 
should  take  from  the  power  of  the  landed  interesit^  tbeve  are  persons 
who  maintain  that  all  the  mischiefis  prognosticated  in  this  journal 
and  ohewhere  b&xx  the  original  measure  have  been  completely 
falsified.  It  is  certain,  an  tbe  contrary,  that  many  of  the  predict 
tions  have  beeii'  Completely  verified.  Tbe  very  projects  now^ 
advocated  ate  one  proof  among  others  of  the  fact,  and,  if 
carried,  wonld  be  a  further  fulfilment  of  the  evils  we  foretold* 
Lord  Grey,  who  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Reform,  has  painted 
ont,  in  his  Essay  on  '  Parliamentary  Government,'  several  parti^ 
onlars  in  which  the  bill  has  worked  inj  uriously.  He  acknowledges 
tibat  experience  bsts  shown  that  tlie  question  asked  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  while  it  was  in  progress,  *•  How  is  the  Kijug's  Go* 
vemment  in fatuse  to  be  oartied  on?'  deserved  more  consideration 
than  it  received.  Ha  admits  that  men  in  office  can  no  longer 
command  sufficient  majorities  to  eonsiitute  a  strong  administra* 
tion,  and  he  thus  describes  the  evUs  which  are  the  consequence 
of  a  weak  one:  ^  A  weak  Ministry  has  not  the  power  of  acting 
rightly  ;  it  must  bring  forward  not  the  measures  it  knowe  to  be 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  but  those  it  can  h^jpe  to  carry ; 
it  cannot  venture  to  conduct  the  executive  government  according 
to  the  dictates  of  its  own  j^udgment,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  and  patronage  of  the  Crown  it  is  oompelled  to  yield  to 
.  every  popular  cry  and  to  the  unreasonable  claims  of  its  adherents ; 
it  is  under  a  constant  temptation  unduly  to  court  popularity  and 
to  exaggerate  the  faults  of  party  government  by  striving  in  all  its 
measures  to  promote  the  interests  of  its  party  rather  than  those 
of  the  nation.  Such  a  Government  has  a  tendency  to  become 
more  than  usually  corrupt,  because  an  evenly-measured  contest  of 
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parties  aflbrdt  to  anscFapnlous  men^  desirous  of  usingr  their  votes 
or  political  interest  for  their  own  setish  advantage,  peculiar  fa- 
cilities for  driving  hard  bargains  with  the  Administration.'  The 
whole  of  Lord  Palmerston's  tennre  of  office  was  an  illnstmtion  of 
this  passage.  He  seemed  to  have  imported  into  statesmanship  the 
maxim  of  the  theatres :  *  He  lived  to  please,  and  he  must  please 
to  live.'  The  vice  of  the  system  is  shown  in  its  consequences. 
He  became  through  it  one  of  the  most  popular  Prime  Ministers 
that  was  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  suddenly  sunk  as 
low  in  estimation  as  he  had  previously  risen  high.  This  result 
had  been  foreseen  by  many.  They  perceived  that  a  Premier  who 
acted  upon  no  fixed  crsed  of  his  own,  and  was  ready  to  make  any 
ctmcessioa  and  adopt  any  opinion  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  map 
jority  for  the  night,  would  soon  lose  that  respect  without  which  no 
one  can  long  conciliate  support  The  ver j  men  who  drove  bim 
to  yidd  ta  their  demands  thought  the  wone  of  him  because  he 
yielded.  A  degree  of  pliancy  is  necessary  in  a  Minister;  he 
must  follow  as  well  as  lead ;  but  the  moment  it  appears  thai  he 
obeys  every  impulse  from  without,  and  has  no  guiding  principle 
within,  he  is  despised  and  deserted.  Nor  is  the  loss  of  moral 
dignity  the  only  reason  why  he  falls  into  contempt.  The  public 
have  no  confidence  in  a  governor  who  does  not  see  his  own  way, 
but  takes  every  casual  ebullition  of  popular  will  for  his  rule  of 
conduct  They  are  too  sensible  of  their  incapacity  to  ^eak 
authoritatively  upon  many  of  the  questions  which  arise,  to  be  easy 
under  a  man  who  is  all  obedience,  and  who  shifts  the  responsi- 
bility from  himself  to  them.  When  he  has  continued  to  tack  the 
vessel  for  a  while  upon  no  other  principle  than  to  fill  his  sails 
with  every  puff  of  wind  from  whatever  quarter  it  maj  blow,  the 
crew  discover  that  he  has  no  definite  course,  is  bound  for  no  port, 
has  neither  chart  nor  compaes  to  direct  him  ;.  and  feeling  that  he 
is  unfit  to  command,  even  if  tfaej  do  not  dread  that  he  will  rvn 
the  ship  upon  the  rocks,  they  take  the  condisct  of  it  oat  of  his 
hands.  Thus  things  have  come  to  that  pass  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  a  Ministry  is  likely  to  fall  if  it  does  not  yield,  and 
to  fall  if  it  does,  though  in  the  first  case  it  falls  with  dignity,  and 
in  the  second  with  disgrace.  But  whichever  of  these  alternatives 
be  the  cause  of  its  discomfiture,  the  question  remainS)  ^  How  is 
the  Queen's  Government  to  be  carried  on?' 

A  second  evil  generally  felt,  and  wliich  Lord  Grey  specifies  as 
a  consequence  of  the  Reform  Bill,  is  *  the  want  of  facilities  bus 
bringing  into  the  House  of  Commons  some  of  the  classes  oi 
members  who  were  formerly  returned  by  close  boroughs.'  The 
number  of  distinguished  persons  that  had  passed  isto  FarliameDt 
by  this  door  was  a  plain  indication  that  it  could  not  be  elosed 
without  excluding  many  Who  had  been  accustomed  to  enter  by 
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it  Manj  mea  of  great  talent  hare  not  the  fortune  to  enable 
them  to  contest  the  representation  of  large  conatitneneieSy  nor  are 
the  most  exaked  ami  statesmanlike  qualities  those  which  axe 
appreciated  by  a  motlej  body  of  electors*  The  supporters  of  the 
Reform  Bill  were  again  and  again  warned  at  the  time  that  this 
difficulty  would  occur.  Lord  Grey  states  that  many  bad  appoint* 
mrats  have  been  made  from  the  sole  circumstance  that  the  man 
who  was  best  fitted  for  an  office  bad  not  a  seat  in  the  House. 
He  especially  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  the  characteristics  which 
in  general  distinguish  the  most  learned  and  upright  lawyers  aie 
not  tiioae  which  recommend  them  to  the  faroor  of  the  populace. 
The  Attorney  and  Solicitor^encral  are  therefore  not  unfrequeatly 
taJcen  from  persons  of  inferior  acquirements^  who  make  the  House 
of  Commoaa  the  road  to  the  bench^  instead  of  rising  through  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  their  profession.  The  public  are  not 
only  worse  senired  in  Parliament,  but  the  judges  are  less  learned 
and  high-Kuded :  and  thus  in  the  issue  laws  are  both  worse  made 
and  worse  administered.  A  system  which  narrows  the  choice  of 
able  functionaries  must  in  fact  be  felt  in  evesy  depsortment.  The 
Ministry  is  weakened  because  its  executive  and  l^slatire  duties 
are  not  so  well  discharged^  nor  so  well  defended.  Already  feeble 
fiom  the  even  balance  of  parties,  it  is  rendered  feebler  still  by  the 
^vsnt  of  that  imposing  array  of  talent  which  wins  confid^OM^e  and 
extorts  respect. 

Mr.  Drummondy  in  his  able  letter  to  Mr.  Bright,  has  pointed 
out  a  third  blot  which  indeed  has  long  been  patent  to  all  observers. 
'Wherever,'  he  says^  ^the  state  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
discussed,  every  one  agrees  in  testifying  that  the  character  of  its 
inembers  has  greatly  deteriorated  since  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is 
much  worse  now  than  it  was  ten  years  back.  There  is  a  want  of 
honesty  in  members  to  declare  their  real  opinions.  They  speak 
to  please  their  constituents,  net  from  conviction.  Many  of  the 
most  violent  advocates  for  reform  in  public,  declaim  against  it  in 
private.'  This  gradnal  decline  in  the  class  of  men  who  are  sens 
to  Parliament  has  probably  not  yet  reached  its  limits.  The  towns 
at  first,  influenced  perhaps  by  old  traditions  and  habits,  rarely 
dreamt  of  returning  people  who  could  not  pronounce  their  h's,  or 
^itterasent«[iGeof  grammatical  English.  They  in  general  thought 
that  a  legislator  should  be  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  good 
education.  *  The  persons  who  rule/  Mr.  Drummond  wisely  says, 
'must  always  be  persons  whose  minds  are  sufficiently  enlai^ped  to 
^  enabled  to  take  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation  viewed  as 
one  body.  Their  minds  must  have  been  thus  enlarged  by  instruo- 
tioQ,  and  by  mixing  with  various  classes.  They  must  not  be 
persons  whose  minds  have  become  contracted  by  being  absorbed 
m.  &e  pursuit  of  some  one  object/    Bepresentatives  of  an  inferior 
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grade  have  no  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  politics,  and 
none  of  that  instinctive  fine  feeling  which  goes  a  long  way 
towards  supplying  the  place  of  knowledge  and  reflection.  A 
gentleman  can  do  nothing  that  is  coarse,  violent,  or  unjust  A 
man  who  is  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  and  vulgar  will  of  neces- 
sity act  according  to  his  disposition.  The  favoured  towns  of 
Mr.  Bright  returned  such  an  immense  proportion  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  pei-sons  at  the  l^t  election,  that  the  liberals  themselves 
freely  express  in  privaite  society  their  disgust  and  alarm.  The 
increase  of  their  mimbers  in  each  successive  Parliament  is 
fraught  with  danger,  for  the  stream  cannot  ris^  higher  than  its 
source,  and  the  doings  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  nature  of  those  who  compose  it. 

The  reason  repeatedly  urged  for  making  the  Heform  Bill  a 
sweeping  measure  was,  that  it  was  desirame  that  it  should  be 
final.  Its  opponents  maintained  that  so  extensive  a  change 
would  give  rise  to  further  change.  The  prophecy  has  received 
a  remarkable  flilfiltaent  At  a  time  When  the  immense  majority 
of  the  comltiunlty,  wh6  think  on  the  subject  at' all,  are  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  any.fiirthfer  innovation,  a  reform  of  the  old 
reform  is  to  be  attempted,  because  the  mere  fact  that  the  precedent 
has  once  teen  set  invites  imitation.  The  legacy  was  bequeathed  to 
the  present  Government  by  their  predecessors,  and  we  heartily  wish 
they  had  declined  to  accept  it ;  but  if  a  Reform  Bill  there  is  to  be, 
no  Conservative  can  do  otherwise  than  demand  as  its  basis  that 
the  power  of  property,  which  is  too'  much  diminished  already, 
should  be  preserved'  intact.  Concession  after  concession  can 
only  end  in  realising  the  plans  of  Mr.  Bright,  aind  in  handing 
over  the  Government  of  England  to  the  mob.  To  give  and  to 
give  is  soon  to  lose  the  power  to  refuse.  There  are  evils  which, 
if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  dei^irable  to  correct,  but  etery 
one  knows  that  reform  with  most  person's  toeans  a  further 
advance  to '  democracy,  Virhich  could  only  ftgg^ravate  the  evils 
Which  at  present  exist,  aiid  imperil  the  constitution. 

The  ideas  of  the  Radical  Refo'rmers  are  those  of  the  Freticb 
Revolutionists,  Who  proclaimeft  the  doctrine  of  the  *  Rights  of 
Mkn.*  *  It  is  said,^  wrote  Butke,  When  qommcnting  upon  the 
theory,  *  that  twenty-four  thilliohs  ought  to  prevail  over  two 
hundred  thousand.  True  ;  if  the  institution  of  a  kingdom  be 
a  problem  of  arithmetic.  This  sort  of  discourse  do^s  well  enough 
with  the  lamp-post  for  its  second :  to  men  who  may  reason 
calmly  it  is  ridiculous.  The  will  of  the  many  and  their  intl^rest 
must  very  often  differ ;  and  great  will  be  the  difference  when  they 
make  an  evil  choice.  A  government  of  five  hundred  country 
attorneys  and  obscure  curates  is  not  good  for  twenty^four  millions 
of  men,  though  it  were  chosen  by  eight-and-forty  millions.'    The 
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end  of  representative  government  is  not  that  every  man  should 
be  governed  according  to  his  own  will,  but  that  the  country 
should  be  governed  well.  A  man  has  no  more  claim  to  a  vote 
unless  he  has  the  intelligence  to  use  it  wisely  than  he  has  a  claim 
to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  without  possessing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  selection  of  the 
classes  who  are  to  return  the  members  of  Parliament  as  to  the 
selection  of  judges.  The  persons  in  each  case  should  be  fitt^ 
for  the  office  they  are  called  upon  to  discbarge.  Not  only  are  the 
masses  disqualified  by  their  ignorance  of  what  i^  most  conducive 
to  their  own  welfare  and  that  of  the  community,  but  to  enfranchise 
the  many  is  in  reality  to  disfranchise  the  few.  The  votes  of 
those  who  are  possessed  of  property  and  intelligence  will  be 
swamped  by  the  votes  of  the  multitude,  as  is  already  the  case 
in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  and  a  large  part  of  the  towns.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  better  houses  In  Belgravia.  Tybumia,  Mary- 
lebone,  and  Westminster  have  no  influence  in  the  choice  of  a 
member ;  and  is  there  any  one  except  the  most  extravagant  de- 
mocrat who  would  wish  to  se^  the  majo^ty  of  the  representatives 
in  Parliament  composed  of  such  men  as  are  returned  by  Fins^ 
bury,  Lambeth,  and  Westminster?  As  either  the  upper  classes 
or  the  lower  must  have  the  turning  weight  in  the  Commons, 
the  question  is,  whether  the  interests  of  the  State  will  be  best 
served  by  giving  the  preponderance  to  the  first,  or  transferring 
it  to  the  last.  Mr.  Bright  objects  to  allowing  the  medical 
profession  a  special  representative,  because  the  occupation 
of  the  doctor  is  so  onerous  that  he  cannot  pay  much  atten- 
tion  to  politics.  How  much  Imowledge  then  of  politics  can 
be  obtained  by  mechanics  of  very  inferior  education  to  the 
doctor,  and  who  work  full  as  many  hours  at  their  trade  ?  They  may 
talk  of  state  affairs,  but  they  do  not  understand  them.  To  think 
much  of  politics,  and  not  to  think  rightly,  is  merely  a  motive  to 
be  mischievously  active.  Those  who  have  mixed  with  working 
men  know  how  wild  are  many  of  their  notions,  from  their  never 
bavipg  mastered  the  most  elementary  propositions  upon  which  the 
well-being  of  society  depends.  Thiere  will  always  be  some  who 
are  gifted  with  an  ability  beyond  their  fellows,  and  whose  mental 
energy  overcomes  the  obstacles  opposed  by  their  position ;  but 
in  the  aggregate  they  are  not,  and  by  the  ordinances  of  nature 
cannot  be,  qualified  to  give  the  law  to  the  kingdom.  To  pro- 
nounce upon  the  questions  involved  in  legislation  requires  as 
much  a  particular  training  as  the  trade  of  the  mechanic  himself. 
He  is  nearly  as  incompetent  to  form  sound  opinions  upon  poli- 
tics as  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  to  con- 
struct a  steam-engine  or  a  musket. 

But  men  are  not  all  intellect,  nor  are  their  conclusions  often 
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the  dedactioHs  of  pare  reason.  Reason  and  iLnowledge^'regulate 
the  understanding  without  absolutely  subduii^  it,  and  if  the  im- 
pulses of  the  lower  orders  are  considered,  we  are  equally  led  to 
the  inference  that  they  ought  not  to  be  the  predominant  power 
in  the  State.  Mr.  Drummond  has  put  the  point  with  his  usual 
force  in  his  '  Letter  to  Mr.  Bright :' — 

'  Your  chief  panacea  is  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  represent  men,  and  not  property.  Now  dnce  property  always 
was,  always  is,  and  always  must  be,  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  distress, 
poverty,  starvation,  wretchedness,  suffering,  cold,  hunger,  sickness, 
improvidence,  and  desperation  the  lot  of  the  many,  your  plan,  which 
you  have  taken  from  the  Socialists  and  Chartists,  is,  that  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  represent  poverty,  and  not  wealth. 
The  necessary  and  inevitable  consequences  of  this  must  instantly  be 
that  the  poor  will  take  possession  of  and  divide  the  wealth  amongst 
themselves :  and  the  Chartists  honestly  avow  and  declare  that  all  pro* 
pefty  is  robbery.  A  feeling  that  thb  divi^on  ought  to  be  made  has 
been  growing  up  amongst  sdl  classes  of  labourers  in  this  country  for 
sevend  years ;  how  long  I  do  not  know,  but  I  first  became  aware  of  it 
about  thirty  years  ago.  In  talking  with  some  agricultural  labourers, 
who  in  their  youth  had  been  smugglers,  and  were  employed  by  persons 
on  board  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  I  found  them  very 
sharp-witted  gentlemen ;  and  they  informed  me  that  in  their  opinion 
the  country  would  never  be  happy  until  all  the  poor  had  their  rights, 
and  that  these  rights  were,  that  each  man  should  have  five  acres  of 
land.  I  have  since  followed  up  these  inquiries  in  other  places,  and 
have  found  that  the  same  notion  exists  everywhere.  Amongst  the 
operatives  in  the  manu&cturing  districts  the  object  is,  not  ^ve  acres  of 
land,  but  a  share  in  the  profits  of  their  employers ;  they  have  adopted 
the  French  expression,  and  say  they  will  be  no  longer  prdletaires — that 
their  masters  are  merely  fellows  with  money,  and  that  these  masters 
are  making  money  out  of  their  brains— that  the  improvements  which 
are  daily  made  in  machinery  are  never  invented  by  the  masters,  but  by 
the  operatives,  whilst  the  masters  reap  all  the  advantages.  You  are* 
going  to  give  1,000,000  of  these  men  equal  power  to  seuid  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  1000  masters  who  possess  the  mills.' 

That  these  socialist  ideas  have  spread  at  home  as  well  as  abroad 
is  an  undoubted  fact.  As  manufacturers  do  not  mix  with  their 
men,  as  landlords  do  with  their  poorer  neighbours,  they  know 
little  of  what  the  operatives  say  or  think,  but  they  are  suflS- 
ciently  informed  of  the  views  of  the  persons  they  employ,  to  be 
terrified  at  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Bright.  He  speaks  to  the 
mob ;  the  majority  of  the  mill-owners,  we  are  informed,  regard 
his  scheme  with  alarm.  Unfortunately,  manufacturers  are  so 
absorbed  in  mercantile  pursuits  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  busy  agitators,  who  advocate  change,  they  are  usually  inert  on 
political  subjects,  and  they  will  not  act  with  a  vigour  propor- 
tioned to  their  fears.     They  forget  too,  perhaps,  that  the  greatest 
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cUuQiger  is  not  in  prosperous  times.  The  crisis  would  be 
when  a  general  election  fell,  as  in  the  natural  course  of  events  it 
sooner  or  later  inevitably  must,  in  a  period  of  distress.  The 
pressure  of  poverty  would  then  prevail  over  every  other  considera- 
tion, and  no  scheme  would  be  thought  too  wild  and  no  remedy 
too  desperate.  What  sort  of  House  of  Commons  would  then  be 
returned?  What  incurable  wounds  would  be  inflicted  on  the 
Constitution,  and  the  whole  order  of  society,  in  those  moments  of 
frenzy !  When  the  vessel  is  riding  in  smooth  waters,  it  may  hold 
tc^ether,  but  it  is  the  storm  which  tries  the  ship.  There  are  many 
who  profess  to  trust  in  what  they  call  the  unfailing  good  sense  of 
the  people  of  England.  The  good  sense  of  the  multitude  never- 
theless is  liable  to  interruptions,  and  on  various  occasions  the 
property  of  the  mill-owners  has  only  been  saved  from  destruc^ 
tion  by  the  employment  of  force.  The  same  causes  would  produce 
the  same  dissatisfaction,  and  the  towns  would  send  representatives 
to  Parliament  who,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
lon,  would  revolutionise  the  country  by  due  course  of  law.  Even 
if  it  were  admitted  that  the  instinct  which  seeks  to  preserve  property 
was  as  selfish  as  the  instinct  which  seeks  to  seize  it,  it  would  still 
be  true  that  the  one  instinct  is  honest,  the  other  immoral ;  that 
the  one  is  safe,  the  other  destructive ;  that  the  one  is  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  that  the  other  would  result  in 
universal  confusion.  This  confusion,  indeed,  is  a  condition  of 
things  which  can  never  subsist  long.  A  nation  prefers  despotism 
to  the  liberty  which  means  freedom  to  plunder,  and  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  security  to  property  that  France  not  only  endures  but 
welcomes  at  this  moment  an  absolute  ruler.  So  it  is  that 
extremes  meet.  In  the  attempt  to  extend  freedom  further  than 
the  circumstances  of  mankind  permit,  it  is  lost  altogether. 
America,  which  as  yet  has  escaped  any  other  despotism  than 
that  of  the  mob,  is  already  a  warning  and  not  an  example,  and, 
except  for  the  outlet  which  is  afforded  by  her  vast  territory  for 
enterprise,  the  results  would  be  probably  disastrous  to  her 
stability.  It  is  when  her  unquiet  spirits  and  needy  adventurers 
are  pent  up  in  boundaries  which  admit  no  further  extension,  that 
her  constitution  will  be  put  to  its  real  strain.  Mr!  Roebuck 
admits  that  we  are  the  best  governed  nation  in  the  world.  To 
what  purpose,  then,  should  we  assimilate  our  system  to  that  of  a 
country  which  is  far  worse  governed  than  our  own  ? 

For  what  practical  end,  indeed,  we  may  ask,  is  Reform 
demanded,  and  what  are  the  advantages  we  hope  to  obtain  to 
counterbalance  its  dangers?  The  former  Bill,  combined  with  the 
power  of  the  press,  has  proved  effectual  to  secure  every  popular 
concession  which  had  a  plausible  reason  for  it.  Municipal 
Reform   followed  immediately  upon  general  Reform.     Slavery 
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has  been  abolished,  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  Factory 
labour  has  been  enforced,  the  Com  and  Navigation  Laws  have 
been  repealed,  the  Income  Tax  and  Succession  Duty  have 
been  imposed,  the  Stamp  on  newspapers  has  been  done  awaj, 
education  has  been  promoted  bj  large  annual  grants — all  of 
them  measures  which  were  designed,  together  with  several 
others,  for  the  especial  benefit  and  relief  of  the  lower  orders. 
So  much  are  the  working  classes  considered  in  our  system  of 
finance  that  they  are  more  lightly  taxed  than  any  people  in 
Europe.  What  hardship  continues  to  exist  from  any  indis- 
position of  the  legislature  to  remove  it  ?  If  abuses  are  dragged 
into  light,  are  they  not  immediately  redressed  ?  Is  there  a  social 
grievance  which  Parliament,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not 
tmxious  to  remedy,  and  which  it  does  not  rectify  as  soon  as  the 
disease  has  been  demonstrated  and  a  cure  has  been  found?  That 
able  men  cannot  get  into  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  same 
facility  as  formerly,  that  the  character  of  the  members  is  lowered, 
that  Governments  are  weaker  and  are  less  able  to  act  upon  their 
convictions,  are  great  disadvantages,  and  may  become  much 
greater  still.  But  these  are  not  the  evils  which  trouble  Mr. 
Bright  or  his  disciples.  Their  proposals  can  only  extend  and 
intensify  the  mischief,  and  any  measure  will  be  hurtful  in  the 
same  degree  in  which  it  proceeds  in  the  direction  he  has  indi- 
cated, or,  in  other  words,  which  takes  the  power  of  returning 
members  from  those  who  possess  property  and  education,  and 
gives  it  to  those  who  have  neither. 

A  readjustment  of  the  representation  may  be  unobjectionable, 
if,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  balance  between  the  towns  and 
the  counties  be  not  destroyed,  but  the  attempt  will  be  attended 
with  innumerable  difficulties,  and  nothing  will  be  gained  in  the 
end.  Anything  approaching  to  a  democratic  measure  would 
certainly  fail  to  wm  the  support  of  those  who  are  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  Ministry,  and  would  as  certainly  provoke  the 
opposition  of  a  large  section  of  the  Conservative  partyJ  Parties 
cannot  exist  unless  they  show  some  submission  to  their  leaders. 
Combination,  without  compromise,  is  an  impossibility.  It  is 
only  when  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  party  are  violated 
that  it  becomes  indispensable  for  its  adherents  to  abandon  those 
who  have  abandoned  them.  The  Conservatives  have  never  dis- 
played either  a  want  of  docility  or  a  want  of  independence. 
They  would  not  support  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he  proposed  his 
bill  for  Catholic  Emancipation  or  the  Repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  neither,  without  belyino^  all  their  acts  and  opinions, 
could  they  support  a  Reform  Bill  which  would  diminish  what 
remains  of  territorial  influence.  Recently  broken  up  and  split 
into  sections,  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  re-unite  and  to  avoid 
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every  semblance  of  captlousness  and  dissension,  but  no  set  of 
men  can  continue  to  act  in  concert  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
measures  opposed  to  their  convictions.  That  a  New  Reform 
Bill  will  be  proposed  by  the  present^administration  in  contradic* 
tion  to  the  known  principles  of  the  Conservative  party  we  do 
not  believe.  Lord  Derby,  who  is  as  chivalrous  in  honour  as  he 
is  brilliant  in  talent,  is  not  the  person  to  break  through  the 
obligations  he  has  contracted  by  assuming  the  lead  of  a  body 
who,  before  all  things,  are  pledged  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  democracy.  That  any  plan  he  would  sanction  would  be 
opposed  by  the  other  sections  of  the  House  is  probable  enough, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  might  succeed  in  defeating  it. 
But  if  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  country  on  the  subject, 
it  is  better  that  issue  should  be  joined  at  once  on  the  question, 
whether  mere  numbers  or  property  and  intelligence  are  henceforth 
to  prevail  in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament.  It  would 
then,  we  are  convinced,  be  found  that  the  country  was  adverse  to 
organic  change,  and  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  ma  frightful  risks 
without  the  possibility  of  advantf^.  Certain  parties  of  the  House 
of  Commons  may  demand  a  Reform  Bill  for  party  purposes. 
The  nation  is  indifferent  to  their  intrigues,  and  will  not  consent 
to  be  sacrificed  to  personal  interests.  There  is  at  present 
none  of  that  madness  of  the  many  for  the  gain  of  the  few 
which  has  so  often  prevailed;  and  fiom  all  the  inquiries  we 
have  made  we  are  satisfied  that  a  large  and  influential  body  of 
old  Whigs,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  desire  on  this  occasion 
that  Conservatism  should  triumph. 

That  this  conservatism  consists  in  the  retention  of  abuses,  no 
one  who  has  observed  the  course  of  events  can  for  an  instant 
maintain.  The  desire  of  its  adherents  is  for  safety  to  the 
great  institutions  of  the  country — the  throne,  the  aristocracy,  and 
ike  established  church — and  for  security  for  that  property  with* 
out  which  civilization  ^itself  must  be  extinguished,  and  relapse 
into  barbarism.  They  know  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  is 
dependent  upon  a  rational  freedom,  and  that  freedom  and  pros- 
perity would  both  be  marred  by  the  inroads  of  democratic 
tyranny.  They  are  as  much  opposed  to  oppression  as  any 
men,  and  are  as  anxious  as  any  men  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  community.  None  have  been  more  forward  in  their 
places  in  Parliament  to  advocate  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  none  have  done  more — ^we  should  speak  the 
truth  if  we  said  that  none  have  done  so  much — to  effect  the  same 
end  in  their  private  capacities.  They  have  been  zealous  to  pro* 
mote  the  education  of  the  people,  and  have  given  their  hearty 
support  to  the  amendment  of  the  law.     In  the  administration  of 
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the  finances  they  have  always  been  better  economists  than  their 
opponents,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with- 
out any  pressure  whatever,  had  been  so  zealous  in  retrenchment, 
that  Lord  Grey,  who  made  it  one  of  his  watchwords,  found  it 
difficult  to  discover  anything  in  which  to  retrench.  Lord  Derby 
has  a  noble  career  before  him  in  the  continuance  of  wise  remedial 
measures,  and  he  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  country  by  supply* 
ing  useful  work  for  the  machine  instead  of  pulling  the  machinq 
itself  to  pieces. 

There  may  be  some  sanguine  persons  who,  inferring  the  mode* 
ration  of  the  people  from  their  present  contentment,  may  think  that 
the  suffrage  may  be  safely  lowered.  But  we  reiterate  that  the  kind 
of  representatives  sent  to  the  Reformed  Parliament  by  the  towns  is 
a  proof  that  the  siifirage  has  already  gone  too  far  in  that  direction. 
The  multitude,  stirred  up  by  demagogues  at  an  election,  vote  fbf 
him  who  makes  the  largest  promises ;  and  if  they  do  this  when 
fhey  are  prosperous,  they  will  be  still  more  readily  delude4  wheq 
they  are  suffering  from  want.  There  may  be  others  who  are 
desirous  to  make  coi^cessions  for  the  sake  of  a  settlement,  and 
who  may  hope  that  a  second  Reform  Bill  will  prevent  the  desife 
for  a  third.  Let  the  present  demands  pf  Mr.  ibright  open  their 
eyes  to  the  truth.  The  trade  of  the  agitator  will  never  cease  while 
ambition  exists.  There  will  always  be  people  who  will  endeavour 
to  rise  to  influence  by  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  mob,  and 
the  mob  will  always  listen  to  doctrines  which  favour  their  own 
pre-eminence.  Whatever  is  granted,  the  same  causes  will  be  at 
work,  and  demand  will  only  follow  demand  in  continual  ^i|cpes* 
sion.  Reform  is  a  road  which  conducts  to  a  precipice.  At  the 
first  halt  there  arises  a  cry  of  ^  Advance.'  Another  ?tage  i^  passed^ 
and  reasonable  men  hope  that  they  have  reached  the  gaol ;  boi 
suddenly  they  find  the  numbers  greater  than  ever  of  those  who 
pry  ^  Advance,  advance  I'  In  vaiti  the  wiser  heads  endeavour  to 
stop ;  an  irresistible  force  impels  them  oniyard^  '^\^py  become 
still  more  conscious  that  they  are  approaching  the  brink ;  and 
they  eagerly  desire  to  retrace  their  steps  while  yet  they  tread 
upon  the  solid  earth.  But  on  they  must  go  in  spite  of  themselves 
and  although  they  know  that  they  are  hastening  to  ruin. 

Let  the  middle  classes  of  this  great  country,  the  mai^ufacturers^ 
the  respectable  tradespeople,  the  farmers — all,  ^n  short,  who 
employ  labour  and  pay  wages — pause  before  they  put  themselves 
and  their  property  under  the  dominion  of  their  men.  Unless 
they  offer  a  steady  and  timely  resistance  the  fatal  boundary  will 
be  passed,  when  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  control  the  mov^r 
medt  and  save  the  State. 
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Art.  I. — History  of  Friedrich  IL  of  Prussia,  called  Frederick  the 
Great.     By  Thomas  Carlyle.     Second  Editioa     1858. 

TT  is  not  surprising  that  the  biography  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia 
-*-  should  have  had  considerable  attractions  for  Mr.  Carlyle. 
The  triumph  of  the  monarch's  strong  and  self-relying  will  in 
doing  battle  with  adverse  circumstances  was  in  itself  enough 
to  command  the  sympathies  of  a  writer  with  whom  success 
and  the  practical  assertion  of  power  have  always  been  the 
chief  claims  to  fame.  The  tragic  elements  too  of  Frederick's 
early  life  could  not  fail  to  touch  other  feelings  of  the  best 
nature,  which  in  certain  moods  belong  to  no  one  more  largely 
than  to  Mr.  Carlyle.  But  even  here  it  seems  that  the  disposition 
to  side  with  the  strongest  will  has  exercised  its  habitual  sway 
over  the  mind  of  the  historian;  for  during  the  life-time  of 
Frederick's  tyrannical  father  this  potentate  of  the  hour  is  the 
person  for  whom  our  approbation  is  asked,  while  the  Crown 
Prince  is  made  to  play  almost  as  inferior  a  part  in  his  own 
biography  as  be  actually  did  at  his  father's  court.  King 
Frederick  William  is  in  fact  the  hero  of  the  two  volumes  which 
purport  to  be  the  history  of  his  son,  and  the  present  instalment 
of  the  work  is  in  great  measure  devoted  to  placing  a  man  who 
has  hitherto  been  considered  to  be  little  better  than  a  ruffian  in 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  monarchs  of  Christendom, 
and  proving  him  to  be  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  judicious 
parents  that  ever  adorned  domestic  life.  To  exhibit  the  great 
military  commander  of  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century — the 
supposed  last  representative  of  the  lost  art  of  king-craft  in 
Europe — in  a  truer  and  clearer  light  than  has  yet  been  done, 
which  is  the  avowed  aim  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  however,  is  a  task  which 
remains  almost  entirely  to  be  accomplished  in  future  portions  of 
the  biography. 

Since  the  days  of  Frederick,  and  the  transactions  among  which 
he  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  other  vast  agencies  have  been  at 
work,  and  other  great  names  have  for  their  time  filled  the  public 
ear  with  the  sound  of  exploits  of  arms  and  policy.     In  par- 
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iicalar,  Ibe  Tokanic  energies  of  the  great  Frcttdb  Rdvolution 
OftOBie  into  play^  and  streafus  of  iava  from  that  iiuge  centre  of  dis- 
turbance have  partially  oov«md  the  previons  surfince  of  events: 
bat  the  proportions  of  the  great  King  of  Pmssia  have    beeD 

-fliiifioient  io  maintain  bim  in  undinuniehed  eminenoe,  md  the 
figure  of  tbe  violor  of  Rosbacb  was  never  lost  sight  of^  even  in 
the  fullest  blaze  of  Austerlite  and  Wagram*  The  lofty  positkn 
of  the  very  highest  names  in  evecj  departmentof  hnman  exertion 
is  only  oonfuined  by  comparison  with  subsequent,  as  well  as 
with  antecedent  celebrity.  The  military  geoios  of  Frederick  is 
in  no  more  danger  -of  suffering  eclipse  from  the  later  campaigns 
of  a  Wellington  and  a  Napoleon  than  from  the  earlier  battles  of 
«a  Eugene  and  a  Marlborongh.     It  cannot  be* tmly  said  that 

'  his  OMmory  is  likely  to  be  fbi^otten,  or  that  it  usquires  vindica- 
tion from  neglect  His  piotnre  has  been  painted  often  enougk ; 
the  colours  are  still  bright^  and  a  new  artist  has  no  room  to 
excuse  his  choice  of  the  •  subject  on  tiaie  growsd  that  a  freab 
portrait  is  necessary  in  order  tp  save  the  lineamoits  of  its 
original  from  the  risk  of  oblivion.  But  it  is  sufficient  that 
the  painter  is  fascinated  by  the  €gare  he  attempts  to  portray, 
•ad  that  he  has  some  striking  abilities  for  the  taek,  to  justify 
hivL  in  the  attempt  to  add  one  move  to  the  existing  series  of  like* 
aesses  of  a  welUkn<»wn  historical  pessonage* 

This  musty  bowever  regretfully,  be  pronoonoed  to  be  Mr. 
Carlyle's  worst  work.  It-shoiuld  be  his  best,  beoanse  he  has  been 
long  occupied  in  the  collection  of  materials  from  souioes  which, 
although  accessible  to  every  one,  are  from  their  multitude  enough 
to  repulse  any  attempts  to  master  them,  unless  the  research  was 
presccuted  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  industry  ;  and  it  has 
the  additional  merit  of  containing  many  passagres  in  which  he 
has  pot  forth  all  his  strength.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  called 
his  worst,  because,  althougb  composed  after  the  completion  of 
a  collected  edition  of  his  former  writings,  the  publication  of 
which  must  have  compelled  him  to  pass  them  carefully  in  review, 
the  present  work  outdoes  ite  predecessors  in  those  faults  of 
style,  and  still  graver  occasional  aberration*  of  thought,  which 
have  always  given  as  much  pain  to  Mr.  Carlyle  s  'admirers  as  they 
have  aiforded  amusement  to  the  world  at  large.  Before  the  field 
of  art  in  this  country  had  been  invaded  by  what  we  oanoot 
avoid  thinking  is  a  similar  perversion  of  taste,  Mr.  Qarlyle  had  in 
the  field  of  English  literature  long  indulged  in  those  peculiarities 
for  which  he  is  perhaps  now  more  notorious,  than  he  is  famoas 
for  the  merits  which  should  win  him  an  enduring  repntation. 
The  (so  called)  Prse-Raphaelite  school  of  painters  have  professed 
the  same  abhorrence  of  the  merely  conventional.   They  too  have 
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•in  their  judgnnent,  has  hitherto  heca  fdsified  by  tM>  wmdix 
atteniion  to  art :  thej  too,  in  foUowing  tbeir  own  hunuMir^  and 
.daspisio^  the.  reiaonstraaces  of  all  who  diss^ee  with'theittiselv^B 
/oa  qsestionsiof  trath  and  beauty,  have  been 'led  into  a  wMernets 
of  deltt&ionsaod  mglinesB  from  wbich  fe^  of  then  oati  tiow  ho^ 
efrep  to  esoape.  Both  *  in  Mr«  .Car!  jle'K  writings  and  in  the 
pictUEva  of  this  school  there  are  to  be  found  happy  effecttt,  stod 
some  intense  expression  of  local  and  partioulartra^bs*  Bot  in 
both  cases  this  power  in  minnte  parts  is  attained  by  the  aaorifiee 
of  the  subject  considered  as  a  whole.  There. is  in  both  'cases 
the  same  tendency  to  an  affectation  of  peculiar  •  Tesncity;  < which 
is  among  the  worst. of  all  affectatione  ;  and  the  same  eautvaganait 
canty  which  is  itself  the  perfection  of  cant  The-  perpetnkl 
eocclamation  against  shows  and  onrealitiis  is  «UTe  to  end  >  hi 
being  the  most  monstrous  show  and  aurealityof  the  whole.  'In 
both  agfain  there  is  the  same  habitual  avoidance  of-estaeblished 
and  recognised  types  of  fitness,  apparently  because  tbey 'are 
lecogoised  and  established.  This  haa  driven  the  paimc^i^'to 
expound  their  own  idea  of  the  beautiful  under  farms  which  a^ 
often  positnrely  ugly;  and  with  iVir«  Curly le  the  desire  to  get 
away  from  the  common  regions  of  ^ceepied  moral  conclusions 
seems  to  have  betrayed  biminto.maintainiag«someTery'qae8tt«n- 
able  positions  on  the  limits  of  right  and  wrong*  in  both,  it 
must  be  allowed,  a  certain  earnestness  of  purpose  vedeema  in 
some  degree  much  that  is  wilful  and  wayward,  and  whidi 
otherwise  might  be  passed  by  as  unworthy  of  notice.  Bat  the 
parallel  must  not  be  too  closely  pressed.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
canuot  accord  to  the  new  school  of  art  that  sense  of  hwnonr 
(in  which  they  are  totally  deficient),  that  laige  sympathy  with 
humanity,  those  deep  imd  stirring  passions,  which,  with  a 
atnmge  crust  of  caprice,  and  with  some  moral  obliqaitiea,  underlie 
even  the  wildest  and  roost  objectionable  porticms  of  Mr*  Carly le's 
writings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  promising  of  tke 
Prae^Raphaelite  painters  have  alpeady  moved  onwards,  and  have 
shown  themselves  capable  of  distinction  in  <a  laiger  arena  than 
they  at  first  proposed  to  themselves,  while  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
degenerated  fxom  the  better,  though  peeulisor,  style  of  his  eas^lier 
•writings. 

In  fact,  in  reading  the  History  of  Frederick  II.  of  I^nssia, 
we  are  almost  led  to  doubt  whether  the  volume  which  we  sup- 
posed was  open  before  us  has  not  been  playfully  removed,  and 
a  volume  of  the  Adventures  of  Gargantua  and  Panlagmel  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  Rabelais  never  rioted  in  greater  licence  of 
style,  or  has  more  completely  set  decorum  at  defiance.    Thedd 
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iufliourist  df  Chirton  has  tdld  us,  among  otber  qualities  of  King 
Shr6Ve-tide,  that  ''when  he  whistled  it  was  whole  scuttles  full 
6f  green  apes.*  Mr.  Carlyle  in  the  present  work  calls  the 
French  Retolutidn  *that  wTiirlwind  of  the  Universe — lights 
obliterjlted^^and  the  torn  wrecks  of  Earth  and  Hell  hurled  aloft 
into  the  EmpyreW— black  whirlwind  which  made  even  apes 
sferi'6ui^,  atid  drove  most  of  them  mad.'  Then  we  find  such  ex- 
pressions tA  *Mudgods*  and  '  Cesspools  of  the  Universe/  the  old 
*  Ap^s  of  the  Dead  Sea ;'  Frederick  himself,  in  his  old  age,  on  the 
terhice  at  Satis  Souci,  is  '  like  an  old  sriuffy  lion  on  the  watch  ;*  the 
Wetidish  idol  Trielaph  was  a  three-headed  monster,  '  something 
Hke  tliree  whales  cubs  combined  by  boiling,  or  a  triple  por- 
poise dead  drunk.*  "  And  we  have  of  course  the  old  vocabulary 
repeated  which  is  destined  to  \ty  so  severely  the  temper  and  the 
judgment  of  future  lexicographers  of  the  English  tongue.  With 
tdl  this  We  have  an  astbnfshing  number  of  individual  portraits, 
and  at  times  we  may  fancy  that  we  are  sitting  at  one  of  the, late 
Mr.'  Mathews's  entettairiments ;  so  ready  is  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his 
Varied  impei'sonations  of  the  different  historical  characters.  But 
like  the  theatrical  performer;  be  relies  too  often  on  the  most 
obvious  external  characteristics  of  his  personages.  This  may  be 
necessary  to  produce  a  rapid  effect  upon  the  stage,  but  it  is  with- 
out excuse  in  writing.  Those,  for  instance,  to  whom  Leibnitz 
inay  be  introduced  for  the  first  time  do  not  get  a  very  profound 
notion  of  that  philospher,  when  he  is  only  described  as  '  a  rather 
treak  but  hugely  ingenious  old  gentleman,  with  bright  eyes  and 
long  nose,  with  vast  black  peruke  and  bandy  legs/  Mr.  Carlyle 
again  dives  for  a  moment  below  his  table,  and  re-appears  as 
ftince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessau  with  his  *  gunpowder  face* 
tod  his  *  iron-ramrod  ;'  or  as  *  Margaret  Potich- Mouth,'  alluding 
to  that  facial  peculiarity.  Then  we  have  the  Countess  of  Dar- 
lington and  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  George  I.'s  fat  and  lean 
mistresses,  one  of  whom  is  always  laboriously  designated  and 
distinguished  as  -^a  cataract  of  fluid  tallow,'  and  the  other  a$ 
'the  May-pole,'  or  *  lean  htiman  nailrod.'  Both  of  them  indeed 
bad  been  better  omitted'  altogether  from  a  tableau  already 
crowded,  and  in  which  their  presence  is  of  no  significance  whatever. 
'  Again  we  encounter  the  oM  unworthy  device  to  excite  atten- 
tion— the  comic  business  of  our  old  friends  Dryasdust  and 
Sauertcig;  the  former  an  Imaginary  personage,  who  comes  on 
like  the  pantaloon  iii  the  pantomime  to  be  thwacked  and  rendered 
•ridiculous  as  the  representative  of  old-faishioned  history  ;  the 
latter  the  pseudonym  under  which  are  introduced  such  fragments 
and  extracts  from  HHi,  Cctrlyle's  own  note-books  as  cannot  be  well 
incorporated  with  bis  main  text. 
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The  proper  business  of  the  booh  is  ushered  in  .by  son^e  thyee  • 
hundred  pages  of  antecedent  history.  With  An  extensive  vioW 
tion  of  the  Horatian  precept,  not  to  begia  the.  history,  of  the  Siege 
of  Troy  with  an  account  of  the  accouchpm^nt  of.LwJa,  it.  )3^»f 
been  thought  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  of ,  the  y^ox^  f q 
deep  as  in  the  tenth  century^  and  the.  history  of  the  house  jpf 
Brandenburg  is  traced  from  the  d^ys  of  Henry  th^  Ppwl|9^ 
probably  no  other  Englishman,  competent  to  the  task,  woul4 
have  encountered  the  labour  of  going  through  the  volumipQU^ 
masses  of  German  history  which  have  been  conscientiously 
studied  for  this  summary.  Original  documents  do  not  appear  t? 
have  been  much  consulted  for  any  portion  of  the  work  ;  but  the 
accumulated  stores  of  many  an  old  German  Dryasdust  have  beeij 
rifled,  and  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  poor  Drya^di^ti 
have  been  very  badly  treated.  They  have  been  first  laid  under 
contribution,  and  then  outrageously  vilified  by  their  whimsici4 
persecutor. 

What  is  most  seriously  to  be  regretted  is  the  waste  of  tinv^ 
iavolved  in  this  mode  of  writing  history.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  tra- 
versed eight  hundred  years  of  German  annals,  and  has  shown 
in  flashes  an  acquaintance  with  his  subject  which  has  astonished 
the  most  learned  of  the  Teutons  themselves.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  same  task  will  be  speedily  undertaken  again,  and  we  cannot 
help  deploring  that  such  an  opportunity  has  been  lost  for  throwing 
a  steady  light,  in  the  shape  of  a  good  English  history,  upon 
the  Germanic  centuries  through  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  taken  hi* 
glancing  and  irregular  flight.  A  vast  deal  more  valuable  matter 
might  surely  have  been  sifted  out,  and  been  rescued  from  the 
*  dust-bins  of  creation,'  to  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has,  with  groanings 
and  despair,  returned  so  much  of  the  contents  of  his  sieve.  A 
good  service  might  thus  have  been  done,  for  which  both  Germany 
and  England  would  have  been  gratefuL 

We  have  no  desire  to  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  hisjtorical,  writing.  .  That  style  jU 
best  which  most  effectually  fulfils  its  purpose  in  the  truthful 
representation  oi  incidents,  of  the  actors^  and  of  the  motives 
and  mutual  relations  of  the  various  agents.  But  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  fittest  use  shall  be  made  of  materials ;  .that 
nothing  shall  be  capriciously  rejected;  and  that  tlie  reader's 
attention  shall  not  be  distracted  by  the  antic  gestures  of  the 
exhibitor,  who  has  undertaken  to  pass  before  him  the  panorama 
of  events.  Yet  among  so  much  that  is  rather  to  be  lamentec^ 
than  to  be  admired,  there  are  many  passages  which  both  for 
thought  and  style  are  worthy  of  a  great  writer.     The  suppose^ 
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origin  of  the  fiame  of  the  Hoheiusollerns  is  anrasingly  meHtietitedy 
ia  tbis^  qtraint  tmd  picturesque,  yet  exact  manner : — 

<  Hohenzollern  lies  far  south  in  Schioahm  (Suabia),  on  the  sunward 
slope  of  the  Rauhe-Alp  Country ;  no  great  way  north  from  Constance 
and  its  lake,  but  well  alofl  near  the  springs  of  the  Danube ;  irs  back 
leaning  on  the  Black  Fbrest :  it  is  perhaps  definable  as  the  60uth«m 
summit  of  that  same  huge  old  Hercjnian  Wood,  whioh  is  still  called 
the  Scfiwartswald  (Black  For&it),  though  now  comparatively  bare  of 
trees.  Fanciful  Dryasdust,  doing  a  little  etymology,  will  teil  you  the 
name  ZdUem  is  eqnivalent  to  Tdlery^  or  place  of  tolls,  whereby  HokenF* 
zoiUrn  comes  to  mean  the  High  or  upper  ToUery,  and  gives  one  the 
notion  of  antique  pedlars  climbing  painfully,  out  of  Italy  and  the  Swiss 
valle3's,  thus  far ;  unstrapping  their  pack-horses  here,  and  chafiering  in 
unknown  dialect  about  toll.  Poor  souls  I  it  may  be  so,  but  we  do  not 
know,  nor  shall  it  concern  us,' — -toI.  i.  p.  98. 

Grand  old  iigures  are  made  to  start  up  from  their  ilarkness 
under  effects  that  would  be  always  fine,  if  the  grotesque  were 
not  made  so  often  to  predominate.  Barbarossa,  the  Knights  of 
the  great  Teutonic  Order,  Saint  Elizabeth,  and  others,  cross  the 
field  of  view  in  the  wild  phantasmagoria.  A  striking,  and  at 
this  moment  opportune,  point  is*  made  of  the  welUknown  event  of 
the  poisoning  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  in  the  sacramental  wine, 
by  a  Dominican  monk,  when  he  was  entering  Italy  to  support 
the  Ghibelline  cause  in  131^: — 

'  Poisoned  in  the  wine  of  his  sacrament :  the  Florentines,  it  is  said, 
were  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  had  hired  the  rat-eyed  Dominican: — ' 
"  0  Italiaj  0  Firenze!'*  That  is  not  the  way  to  achieve  Italian 
Liberty,  or  Obedience  to  God:  that  is  the  way  to  confirm,  as  hj 
frightful  Stygian  oath,  Italian  Slavery,  or  continual  Obedienoe,  under 
varying  forms  to  the  other  Party  1  The  voice  of  Dante,  then  alive 
among  men,  proclaims,  sad  and  loving  as  a  mother's  voice,  and  implaiy 
able  as  a  voice  of  Doom,  that  you  are  wandering,  and  have  wandered, 
in  a  terrible  manner !  * — vol.  i.  p.  148, 

But  the  feelings  raised  by  such  a  passage  as  this  are  presently 
altered  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Zisca,  described  as  *  a  kind  c^ 
human  rhinoceros  driven  mad.'  Such  strange  forms  of  expres- 
sion are  incessant.  The  nickname  of  Sigismund,  super  grant- 
maticam^  given  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  may 
be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote  which  accounts  for  it :— * 

*  He  is  now(A.D.  1414)  holding  this  Council  of  Constance  by  way  of 
healing  the  Church,  which  is  sick  of  three  simultaneous  Popes,  and  of 
much  else.  He  finds  the  problem  difficult ;  finds  he  will  have  to  run 
into  Spain  to  persuade  a  refractory  Pope  there,  if  eloquence  can  (as  it 

cl^nnot) ;  all  which  requires  money,  money This  passage  of  Ms' 
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opening  Bfi«eeh  is  iiAftb  I  recolkot  best  of  bimUieite:  '^  Bight  Reveread . 

Fathers,  date  operain,  u^  ilia  mfaada  scJiisma  6radiceiu}\"  exclaima  Sigb- 
muiid,  intent  on  having  the  Bohemian  schism  well  dealt  with,  which  he 
reckons  to  be  of  the  ^minine  gender.  To  which  a  Cardinal  mildly 
remarking,  "Domine,  schisma  est  generis  neutrius^'  {Schisma  is  neuter,  your 
Maje<«ty),  Sigismund  loftily  replies,  **  Ego  sum  Rex  Romanus,  et  super 
grammaticam  *  (I  am  King  of  the  Romans  and  above  grammar) !  For 
which  reason  T  call  him  in  my  note-books,  Sigismund  super  grammaticam^' 
to  distinguish  him  in  the  imlnoglio  of  Kadters.'— vol.  i.  p.  187. 

In  other  places  some  slight  circumstance  is  rendered  intoler- 
able by  excessive  iteration.  There  is  a  story  of  Frederick  of 
Hobenzollem«  Margrave  of  Nuremburg^  and  the  first  Elector'  of 
Biukdenbiirg  (in  the  fifteenth  century),  who  has  to  deal  with  a 
oontumacioQs  baron,  and  brings  against  his  strong-house  a  pieeef 
of  artillery  of  large  dimensions.  This  cannon  got  to  be  called 
^Faule  (7r«/0 '—-Heavy,  or  Lazy  Pc^;  aad  the  name  of  Laay 
Peg  has  so  strongly  commended  itself  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  fancy,- 
that  it  is  mentioned  six  times  in  one  page  (p.  197),  and  often 
afterwards.  The  only  other  gun  famous. in- literMure  to  which, 
it  can  be  compared  is.  the  gun  in  the  ^Critic,'  which  was.fired- 
99  often,,  aod  which  made  Mr,  Puff  say^r—<  Give  those  fellows  8' 
good  thing,  and  they  never  know  when  to  have  done  with  iC: 
Further  onwards  such  expressions  as  ^Kaiser's  spectre«hunt,' 
'Tobacco- Parliament,'  'big  wigs  wagging,'  and  'a.  poor  little 
brown  woman'  applied  to  the  Czarina  (Catherine,  together  with 
many  other  stock  phrases,  are  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and 
become  tiresome  beyond,  all  powers  of  endurance* 

The  Reformation,  the  great  event  of  the  sixteenth  century  for 
all  Europe,  and  ^eatest  of  all  for  Germany,  gives  occasion  for 
some  fine  reflections  on  itsvsignificaace,  and  upon  th&  subsequent 
&te  of  the  countries  which  accepted  or  rejected  it:-*^ 

*  Protestant  or  not  Protestant  ?  The  question  meant  everywhere — 
^^Is  there  anything  of  nobleness  in  you,  O  nation,  or  is  there  nothing? 
Aie  there,  in  this  natien,  eeough  of  heroic  men  to  venture  forward,  and 
te  baitle  for  God's  Truth  ver^z^  the«  Devil's  Falsehood,  at  the  peril  of 
life  and  more  ?  Men  who  prefer  death  and  all  else  to  living  under* 
Falsehood — who  once  for  all  will  not  live  under  Falsehood ;  but  having 
drawn  the  sword  against  it  (the  time  being  come  for  that  rare  and 
important  step),  throw  away  the  scabbard,  and  can  say,  in  pious  clear- 
ness, with  their  whole  soul,  Come  on  then !  Life  under  P*alsehood  is 
not  good  for  me ;  and  we  will  try  it  out  now.  Let  it  be  to  the  death 
between  us,  then ! " ' — vol.  i.  p.  264. 

Only  one  more  specimen  of  a  lucid  interval,  and  in  a  different 
lesMiner,  shall  be  given  from  this  region  of  the  book.  The  Duchy 
ot.  Cleye  of  1609,  or  rather  its  membem,  the  Duchies  o£  Jiilich 

and 
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and  Berg*,  with  their  dispnted  suocefdion,'  are  to  ptaj'  «o  large  3 
part  hereafter  upon  Frederiok  William^s  confined  stk^e,  that  its 
earlier  history  is  not  inappropriately  elucidated,  and  its  generat 
condition  at  that  time  is  described  in  a  few  words  which,  if  all 
were  like  them,  Mr.  Cariyle's  new  work  might  rank  not  only 
as  the  moat  precise,  but  as  the  most  fasdnating  of  historical 
narratives : — 

'  ^It  amounted  perhaps  to  two  Yorkshires  in  extent.  A  naturally 
opulent  country,  of  fertile  meadows,  shipping  capabilities,  metalliferous 
hills,  and,  at  this  tinie,  in  consequence  of  the  Dutch- Spanish  war,  and 
the  multitude  of  Protesitant' refugees,  it  was  getting  iill^  with  ingenious 
industries,  and  rieing  to  be,  what  it  still  is,  the  busiest  quarter  ^fOer* 
many.  A  country  loiwing  with  kine;  the  hum  of  the  flax-^spindle 
heard  in  its  cottages,  in  those  old  days-^*^  much  of  the  linen  called 
Hollands  is  made  in  Jtllich,  and  only  bleached,  stamped,  and  sold  by 
the  Dutch,"  says  Buaching.  A  country,  la  oyx  days,  which  is  shixHided 
at  short  intervals  with  the  due  canopy  of  cpal-smokei  and,  loud  witk 
soOnds  of  the  anvil  and  the  loom.* — ^p.  302. 

'.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Carlyle  ha$ 
l^een  very  successful  in  laying  out  hi»  short  out  from  the  tenth  to^ 
the  eighteenth  century  through  the  alleged  intehnnening' jungles  of 
Germaa  history.  The  reader  is  f^ratified  by  some  good  prospcK^ti- 
and  birdVeye  views ;  but  the  general  impressioil  derived  in  th^ 
course  of  the  journey  along  the  new  route  is  confused.  The 
vehicle  offered  is  an  uneasy  one— the  drive  is  a  saoeession  of 
jolts,  and  the  grumblings  of  the  driver  do  not  assist  to  allevieite 
the  natural  difficulties  of  the  road.  We  are  glad  when  the  Great 
Elector  at  last  comes  in  sight,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  approaching 
the  district  through  which  alone  any  one  in  search  of  the  factr 
of  Frederick  IL's  life  could  much  expect  or  desire  to  foe  carried. 

Perhaps  no  historical  personage  of  modem  times  is  mom 
familiarly  known  than  the  second  King  of  Prussia,  the  father  ef 
Frederick  II. — the  virtu/oso  whose  taste  lay  in  the  colleotioii' 
of  gigantic  specimens  of  humanity  .ibr.  his  famous  grenadief 
guards,  Dresjied  like  the  old  Duke  of  Cumberland,  or  theHar^i^ 
of  Granhy,  on  an  English  sign-iboaixl,  and  with  the  manners,  tastes^ 
and  temper  of  Squire  Western^  his  external  •  appearance  ha» 
always  been  easily  realised.  His  character  asid  policy  are  not 
less  well  known  from  the  numerous  memoirs  in  which  he  figures^ 
and  from  the   pains  taken    by   Prussian  writers  to  do   ampl^^ 

1'ustice  to  whatever  good  qualities  be  possessed.  Notwithstanding 
lis  many  deficiencies,  it  is  not  for  Prussians  to  deny  merit  to 
the  sovereign  whose  administration  of  its  army  and  finances  kept 
his  couAjtry  in  a  respectable,  if  not  formidable,  position  m 
S^rope,  at  the  time  when  it  was  young  as  a  kingdom^  and  whei» 
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ererj  meant,  of  strength  raquired  tl)«  metfc  careful  developimeiMt. 
The  main  point  oC  his  polioy  lay  in  the  momtenanc&  of  the  anny^ 
bj  rwhich  alone  Pfussia^  snfroanded  by  jealous  andpofrerfui 
neighbours,  could  succeed  in  -preserving  her-  staftion  atlioog 
nations.  He  had  no.  intention  of -commeiicing  airar ;  but  if  h» 
was  attacked,  be  >  wished  to  have  the  means  of  defending  himibelfi 
During  his  reign  he  raised  the  number  of  his  soldiers  from 
thirty-eight  t^Qusand  to  eighty  thousand ;  .  and  this  was  done 
without  neglecting  other, means  of  Dational  adyam^^ment.  The 
giant  grenadiers. were  at  once  the  glory  and  the  absurdity' of  the 
syst^em*  But  the  tall  regiment,  besides  igrattfying  the  personal 
fancy  of  the  King^.faad  its  use-as  an  advertiseooent,  and  ppobsibly 
did  morei  to  create  conversation/ and  tam  attention  upon^  the 
growing' military  power  of  Prassia,  than  ten  titnes  the  number  of 
ordinary  troops.  It  can  hardly,  however,  be  supposed,  as  has 
sometimes  been  suggested,  that  Frederick  William  was  not  in* 
dulging  a  real  passion,  but  was  merely  simulating  a  fqible  for 
tall  soldiers,  in  order  to  disarm  the  jealousy  of  neighbouring 
flowers,  any  more  than  that  his  lore  of  moniey  was-  feigned,^  in 
ordex  to  famish  an  excuse  for  •  his  acdlmnlation  ^  of-  treasure 
witboQit. rousing  the  suspicion  that  he  bad  the  deeper  motive  of 
subsequently  applying  his  resources  tO'  the'  aggrandieement  o^ 
Pnusaia*  Mn  Carlyle  chooses  to  c4ll  his  gigantomania  tftte  of 
thei  whims  oigemus^  sad  tvies  to  apologise  for  it  under  cover  of 
the  privileges  of  genius*  For  indeed  it  wants  an'  apology.  No 
advantagoto.be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  procerity  at 
Potsdam  could  justify  the  methods  taken  to  recruit  the  giants, 
jgvcnry  kind  o£  violence  and  fraud  was  used  by  the  King's  agents 
all  over  Europe  to  collect  men  of  extraordinary  stature  io  servci^ 
— M>r  rather  to  be  imprisoned  for  life-^in  his  guards.  A  \b\\ 
-ambassador,  taking  exercise  along  the  road  at  a  distance  from  his 
carriage,  was  liable  to  be  seixed  and  retained  until  his  rank  was 
explained  by.  tbe  coming  np  ol  his  attendants.  Professional 
giants  were  coaxed  from  their  booths  in  fairs,  lElnd  made  to  exhibit 
tbckras^yes  in  uniform  to  more  distinguished  circles  upon  the 
parade-ground  at  Potsdam.  There  is  a  well-known  anecdote  of 
a  poor  carpenter,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  exceed  the  usual 
height  of  men,  and  who  received  an  order  from  a  stranger  to- 
msJke  a  chest  long  enough  to  hold  the  artisan  himself.  When 
the  box  was  finished  the  customer  challenged  its  dimensions  as 
falling  short  of  what  had  been  ordered^  The  honest  carpenter,. 
to  prove  that  he  had  given  full  measure,  lay  down  in  the  trap 
which  had  been  set  for  him  and  was  immediately  locked  in  and 
isamied  ofil     Tbe  device  was  ingenious,  but  unfortunate  in  its 
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resolt :  the  carpenter  ivas  tuffoc&ted,  and  the  stery  getting  wind, 
the  leader  oi  the  kidnappinprpar^  was  confined  by  his  ungrateful 
master  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I'he  detestaUe  plans  pursued  to 
gratify  this  whim  were  more  than  once  on  the  rerge  of  leading 
Prussia  into  war  with  countries  whose  tenriteries  had  been 
poached  on  in  pursuit  oi  the  King's  favourite  game.  To  abtain 
money  for  his  hobby,  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  mischievous  parsi«- 
many.  I'he  salaries  of  his  councillors  and  servants  were  scandal* 
oasly  low ;  and  every  one  abowt  bim,  from  his  prime  minister 
to  his  negro  valet,  was  in  the  pay  of  foreign  powers.  But  Mr. 
Carlyle  can  see  nothing  in  this  but  genins  ;  and  he  even  con- 
pares  the  King,  in  his  fond  attention  to  his  tall  regiment,  to  a  poet 
polishing  his  stanzas  to  the  last  point  of  perfeetioo. 

Of  science  and  literature  Frederick  William  knew  nothing,  and 
invariably  expressed  the  utmost  contempt  for  them*  He  always 
had  about  him  some  absurd  representative  of  learning,  whom  it 
was  his  delight  to  make  ridiculous.  The  Academy  at  Berlin 
languished  in  his  reign,  and,  according  to  the  cunrent  story^  the 
only  occasion  on  which  it  was  noticed  by  bim  was  when  a  di»« 
ctission  had  arisen  at  the  royal  table  on  the  cause  of  the  foaming 
of  champagne,  and  it  was  su^ested  that  the  Academy  could 
explain  the  mystery.  The  King  was  eager,  to  profit  by  an  instil* 
ttttion  in  which  he  said  he  had  previously  never  seen  any  use, 
and  he  desired  an  application  to  be  made  to  it  accordingly^* 
But  the  prudent  philosophers  returned  for  answer  that  they  could 
determine  nothing  without  experiments,  and  tfaat  they  must  bave- 
a'haraper  of  wine  sent  to  them  for  the  purpose*  The  royal  in« 
qoirer  returned  for  answer  that  he  kept  his  diampagne  for  his  own 
drinking,  and  dropped  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subject 

His  aouisements  wore  huntii^,  drinkii^,  smoking,  and  prao- 
tacal  jokes.  His  jokes  wene  all  of  a  coarse  and  unfeeling  kind. 
He  kept  pistols,  loaded  with  salt,  to  fire  at  his  servants  if  they 
committed  any  blunders*  Once  he  chose  to  insult  a  French 
clergyman,  whom  he  passed  in  public.  ^See,'  he  said  to  bis« 
companion,  'how  I  will  astonish  that  person;*  and,  as  he  ap«*. 
proacbed  him,  asked,  <  As-tu  lu  le  Tartnfie  do  Moli^re  ? '  But 
in  this  instance  he  got  as  good  as  he  brought,  and  reoeived  for 
reply,  ^Oui,  Sire,  et  TAvare  aussi.*  The  magnanimous  King* 
confessed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  caning  the  wit  on  the  spot 
— a  gratification  which  he  did  not  usually  deny  himself.  He  was 
indeed  in  many  points  like  a  stage-king  in  one  of  Mr.  Planche^a 
admirable  burlesques,  and  had  his  stick  always  in  his  hand  for 
pnompt  use.  If  his  rictims  took  to  their  heels,  it  was  all  the 
worse  for  them.     A  J«w  pedler  once  endeavoured  to  escape  hiBH/ 
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*Why  do  jroQ  rtin  away?'  'Because  I  w«f  afredd/  *Yott 
ought  not  to  fear  me;  jou  should  love  me^'  rejoined  tbe  paternal 
monarchy  with  a  shower  of  blows. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that,  without  a  stron^r  sense  of. 
duty,  and  witliout  some  considerable  abilities  of  a  practical  kind, 
Frederick  William  could  never  have  done  the  work  he  did.  If 
his  regulation  of  expense  had  not  descended  into  too  petty  a* 
detail,  and  had  stopped  short  of  half  starving-  his*  family,  and 
paying  the  persons  in  his  service  00  ill  as  to  leave  them  exposed' 
to  the  temptatioiia  of  bribery,  it  might  haire  b&m  pvaised  ay  welU 
timed  economy^  But  it  certainly  amounted  to  somethiag  worse 
than  *  honourable  thrift,  verging  towards  avarice  here  and  there/  ' 
If  his  personal  attention  to  business  had  not  savoured  so  much  of 
the  jealousy  of  a  suspicious  and  narrow  nature,  it  would  have  de- 
ser^'ed  all  commendation.  Due  credit  must  be  accorded  him  for 
the  desire  to  do  the  best  for  the  education  of  his  eldest  son, 
with  a  view  to  his  future  position  in  the  state,  however  mistaken- 
he  may  have  been  in  the  means  he  adopted,  and  liowever  -di^^ 
astrous  the  result  In  his  family  relations  his  own  life  was  in 
many  points  well  regulated  ;  and  he  was  an  example  of  conjugal 
fidelity  to  a  wife  in  whose  society  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  much  pleasure,  and  whom  he  never  admitted  to  his  con* 
fidence.  But  what  Mr.  Carlyle  chieBy  admires  in  the  King's 
moral  nature  is  his  love  of  truth.  To  his  son  he  admits  him 
to  have  been  *  a  harsh  master,  and  half  mad ; '  yet  maintains  he ' 
was  *  a  true  and  solid  one,  whose  real  wisdom  was  worth  that  of- 
all  the  others.'  He  was  also  a  just  man,  according  to  his  present 
bic^japher,  and  would  not  play  false  to  any  one;  and  *  there. 
was  no  man  of  equal  veracity,  except  Samuel  Johnson,  in  that 
epoch.'  All  the  truth-teliing  men  of  a  century  are  slandered  Tor 
the  sake  of  this  paradox,  and  to  gratify  the  humour  of  bringing 
tc^ther  two  individuals  who  have  really  nothing  in  common  td 
justify  such  a  collocation.  Without  referring  to  the  King's 
double-dealings  with  England  and  Austria,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  little  he  regarded  truth  except  as  a  thing  to  be 
observed  to  himself,  we  may  turn  to  a  smaller  matter  for  a  sample 
of  his  pre-eminent  veracity.  To'  place  the  instance  bejond  sus- 
pieioa  we  give  it  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  own  words  :— 

*  If  the  occasion  is  ioevitahle,  and  yet  not  quite  worthy,  T  have  known 
fahn  have  recourse  to  strange  shiAs.  The  Czar  Peter,  for  example, 
used  to  be  rather  often  in  the  Prust«ian  douiinions,  of^enest  on  business 
of  his  own  :  8uoh  a  man  is  to  be  royally  defrayed  white  with  ns ;  yet 
one  would  wish  it  done  cheap.  Post^horses*^--'^  t«ro  hundred  and  eighty* 
seven  at  every  station  " — he  lias,  from  the  community ;  but  the  rent  of 
his  expenses,  from  Memel  all  the  way  to  Wesel  ?    Friedrich  Wilhelm's 
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nsiaj^nal  m^ttflB  to  liifl  FimnznDir^Gtorimfii  i^inriog  orders  onc^  oq. 
tW  BuVyect,  raw  in  the  following  atrftnge  twot :  "  Yes,  all  the  way 
(except  Berlin,  which  I  take  upon  myself) ;  aud  observe,  you  contrive 
to  do  it  for  600Q  thalers  (90P?.)  "—which  is  uncommonly  cheap  ;  about 
iSf.  per  mile — "  won't  allow  you  one  other  penny  (nit  einen  Pfennig  gebe 
mehr  dazu) ;  but  you  are  (soUen  Sie)  "-^this  is  the  remat^able  point — 
"togiveoul  in  the  world  that  it  costs  me  from  thirty  to'ibrty  thousand  l'^' 
Sd  that  here  is  the  Majesty  of  Prussia,  S;tht>  beyond  fell  tarn  abhore  liea, 
giving  orders  to  tell  one  I  Al«,  yes;  a  kind  of  lie,  or  flb  (white  li^- 
or  even  ^rej/),  th*  pinch  of  thrift  compelling!  But  ^faat  a  window 
iftto<  the  artles»  inner*4nan  of  his  Majesty^.  6Te»  thait  igrty  fibr-^ot  dOQ^ 
by*  oneself,  but  ordesed  to<  be.  dose:  by  the  fiervant^  as  .if  tbf4  ?vere 
clipper  1'^. vol.  i.  p.  .434.'  t 

Thus  w^  have  one  of  the  only  two  great  veracities  of  a  centarjr 
doing  a  shabby  thing:,  and  then  by  a  shabby  lie  trying  to  make 
capital  out  of  it  I  The  adviertisement  of  the  army,  by  the  tall 
guards  at  Potsdam,  with  which  all  Europe  was  virtualn^  placarded^ 
was  also  in  truth  a  great  stroke  of  sham  veracity,  out  although 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  although  (so  to  speak)  it  was  kept  standing' 
in  type  for  years,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  affair  of  the  Czar's 
travelling  expenses  as  an  index  of  the  man's  nature  and  keea 
eye  to  business.  For  Mr.  Carlyle  to  give  the  anecdote  as  he 
does,  and  to  comment  on  it  as  he  does,  is  io  disclose  a  moral' 
sense  which,  however  acute  on  some  occasions,  is  in  others  con- 
siderably perverted.  His  power  of  distinguishing  right  and  wrong 
is  indeed  occasionally  suspended  by  a  defect  of  mental  vision. 
The  colours  of  good  and  evil  lie  before  him,  but  lie  cannot  discern 
between  them.  The  two  things  which  never  fail  to  operate  ili 
destroying  his  ability  to  discriminate  are  success — the  might 
which  makes  right — and  a  certain  sense  of  humour,  like  that 
which  lends  enjoyment  to  practical  jokes,  turning  the  laugh 
against  the  dupe;  and  which  may  be  itself  resolved  into  a 
variety  of  the  former.  It  is,  in  fact,  fundamentally  identical 
with  it,  and  consists  In  the  love  of  being  on  the  winning  side, 
or  on  that  which  in  common  phrase  is  the  last  to  laugh.  This 
disposition  pervades  the  whole  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  defects  which  disqualifies  him  from  ever  being  a 
trustworthy  guide.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  in  his  defence,  that 
no  one  has  manifested  more  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  or  has 
with  greater  energy  declaimed  against  tyranny.  But  It  may  be 
observed  that  his  historical  sympathy  is  always  for  successful 
resistance  to  oppression,  and  his  denunciation  is  for  tyranny  that 
has  been  overthrown,  or  is  tottering  to  its  fall.  Tyranny  which 
can  maintain  itself  is  right.  It  is  order  and  good  government 
keeping  down  anarchy.     Sufferers  who  cannot  redress  their  own 
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trrongsr,  or  get  it  done  for  tbem,  must  eontinne  tOMibmit tothw 
stronger  will ;  ^nd  these  are  poor  creatures  to  be  pitied,  if  at  all, 
in  tbe  most  scornful  way. 

Any  account  of  the  private  life  of  Frederick  William  would 
be  very  incomplete  which  did  not  include  a  description  of  that 
Mdsiderable  portion  of  it  which  was  spent  in  his  Tabagie  or 
sndkmg^room ;  <and.  it,  is  accordingly  a  conspicuous  feature  evea 
in  the  shortest  biographies  of  him.  There. was  one  of  tbiem 
rooiits  in  each  of)  the  royal  residences*  Here  the  King  usually 
passed'  the  erening*' surrounded  by  a  familiar' cirele^  to  whi<^h 
strangers  were  irtomdtimes  admitted,  and  where  the  most  im^' 
portant  affairs  might  be  occasionally  discussed.  The  furnitare 
was  of  the  plainest :  a  long  deal  table,  with  wooden  forms  on 
each  side,  and  an  arm-chair  for  the  King — all  more  fitted  for  a 
barrack-room  than  an  apartment  in  a  palace.  Here  his  love 
of  buffoon  humour,  and  his .  dislike  for  show  and  etiquette^^ 
found  full  vent ;  and  here  he  was,  in  unsuspicious  freedom,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  chief  actoi-s  in  the  intrigues  which  Seckendorf^ 
the  Austrian  envoy,  and  his  own  minister  Grumkow,  were  per- 
petually  carrying  on  against  him.  Mr.  Carlyle,  however,  has  given 
aa  undue  prommence  to  the  smoking-room  scenes  in  his  (frama 
of  *  The  Life  and  Death  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,'  and 
his  readers  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  fairly  smoked  out 
by  them. 

The  beginning  of  Frederick  II. 's  education  was  infelicitous, 
A  French  lady — Madame  de  Roucoulles,  a  Protestant  4migr4e^^ 
who  had  before  been  nursery-governess  to  his  father,  had  the 
first  guidance  of  the  young  Prince.  The  early  preference  for 
the  French  language,  and  the  French  tastes,  continued  by 
one  of  his  tutors,  also  a  French  emigrant,  led  to  much  of 
the  mutual  dislike  which  afterwards  existed  between  the  father 
and  the  son.  ,  His  tutors  were  officers  in  the  army,  of  dis- 
tinguished merit;  but  no  persons  of  good  literate  habits  were 
plaqed  about  the  Crown  Prince,  The  King  drew^  up  for  their 
instruction  a  sort  of  educaxional  code,  characteristic  of  him- 
selfy  and  of  his  own  strong  and  weak  points.  There  was  to 
be  sound  ajjd  orthodox  teaching  in  religious  duties,  which  is 
immediately  followed  by  an  express  injunction  against  learning 
Latin.  The  only  proficiency  desired  in  languages  was  to  write 
and  speak  French  and  German.  Arithmetic,  mathematics,  artil- 
lery, and  economy,  were  commanded,  as  were  geography  and 
modern  history,  especially  what  bore  upon  Prussia.  To  these 
were  to  be  added  fortification  and  other  military  sciences.  Such 
an  education  (apart  from  its  army  specialities)  is  what  might  be 
given  in  a  second  or  third-rate  commercial  academy ;  and  it  does 
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««tJieea»  pf()babIe*tlMit  Froderitek  •  had  tbe  oppottonitj,  unlets 
.hy  >»teahll;b^  ofreadixig  anj  beok  worth  .readiiig  fur  its  .own  sake. 
German  literature  had  then  no  existence  >  antl  although  the  Frenah 
.  laagaa^e  had  been  illiistraeed  by  some  of.  its  finest  writers^  it 
was  chiefly  through  Latin  or  Italian  (pnttiag  Greek  out  lof 
.the  question)  that  a  polished  education  could  at  that  time  be 
^obtained.  This  was  ^«nied  to  the  youngs  PriiicQ  ;:aiid  theiwaat 
of  an  4sarly. acquaintance  with  good  authars  kk'  plainly  «bown  in 
-bis  subsequent  literary  tastes  and  perfonnances.. 

But  his  nuUtary  edocatioa  was  notiaeglected.  The  King, 
whom  Mr.  Cailyle  oalls  elsewhere  ^a  geeat national dnU'taerjcant,' 
Wias  >also  a  .domestic  drilUsarjeant  to  his  .son.  There  waa.a 
<miniaiture  regunent  for  him^  a  little .  uoiibim  dress^  and  a  lay 
•  arsenal  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace.  A  very  rigorous 
eeonemy  uegulated  his  money  allowances*  He  bad  eighteon 
pence  pec  montli  for  pocket  money,  and  81.  10a.  for  all  pemooal 
expenses*  At  ten  years  old,  when  at  the.. country  palace  of 
WMstethausen,  his  tutors  reeeived  a  paper  of  minnte  instructions 
'from  the  -King  for  the  work  of  overy  day  in  the  week^  and  for 
every  hour  in  the  day.  On  Sunday  morning  get  .up  At  7— his 
own  '  prayers,  with  washing,  breakfast,  and  die  rest  to  be  done 
within  fiiteen  rainotes'-^^then  family  w<n^iip^— chnrch — dinner--— 
rest  of  the  day  his  own-^evening  prayers — and  bed  at  half  past 
ten.  On  Monday  and  other  week  days,  get  up  at  6 — prayers, 
toilet,  and  breakfast  to  be  over  by  i  past  6— *faauly  worship — 
:  lessons  to  begin  at  7 — 7  to  9  histoiy-— 9  to  i  to  11  religious  in- 
struction-^then  another  tcalet,  and  to  go  to  the  King  till  2^  dining 
at  noon — 2  to  3  geography — 3  to  4  morality — 4  to  5  German 
letter  writing— ^ter  5,  air  and  exercise — ^with  other  occupations 
lor  the  diHerent  hours  of  the  rest  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and 
half  holidays  on  Wednesday  and  Satnnday,  if  he  is  a  good  boy*"^ 
•all  ending  with  strong  injunctions  to  make  him  quick  in  dressing 
•and  undressing,  and  to  keep  him  clean* 

The  efforts  to  obtain  the  practical  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
learned  and  imaginative  elements,  were  not  altogether  sue- 
cessful.  In  the  matter  of  French  spelling  at  least  the  young 
Prince  was  not  an  ad<ipt.  In  a  pretty  enough  letter,  by  which  he 
promises  an  annual  allowance  to  his  sub-tutor  Duhan,  and  assures 
him  of  bis  lasting  affection,  he  -spells  rather  phonetically  than 
according  to  received  orthography*-— '  j'aurai '  is  ^j'aurez,' 'doB- 
nerai '  is  ^  donnerez,'  ^  ecus '  is  ^  ecu,'  and  '  qu'a  cette  heure'  is 
*  q'asteure/  and  this  was  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  In  the 
matter  of  Latin,  notwithstanding  the  paternal  prohibition,  a 
surreptitious  pursuit  of"  the  language  was  carried  on,  no  doubt 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  tutor  Duhan,  whose  iriewa  were  not  so 
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intensely  pinotioml  as  those  of  fait  9up«rion.  The  ]NipiI  tifid 
teaeher  were  once  mvprised  by  the  Kiiig>'eiigaj*ed  in  the  forUdden 
jtndj.  One  of  the  books  contained  the  Aurea  Bulla  or  fanoas 
Golden  Ball,  the  instrnment  which  regulated  the  constitution  of 
ihe  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  so  called  from  the  golden  -seal 
attached  to  it  The  elder  culprit  explained  wbat  they  wete 
Teading,  and  that  he  was  expounding  the  Golden  Bull  to  the 
Prince^ — ^  I'll  Geldeii^  BuU  you,'  cried  the  King,  and  the  LsKtin 
lessons  ended  for  the  time,  Mr.  Carlyle^  like  previous  narrators 
of  this  anecdote,  has  emitted  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  an 
important  point  in  iU  By  the  -last  chapter  of  the  Golden  Bnl),  it 
is  4>nlained  '  that  the  scmsand  heirs  of  the  Electors  of  the  Empire, 
at  the  age  of  seven  years,  should  be  instrncted  in.Latin,  Italian, 
or  Sclavonian,  so  that  when  they  arrive  at  their  fourteenth  year 
^ey  may  be  skilled  therein,  accofding  to  the  talent  that  God 
hath  given  them.'  The  King's  dislike  therefore  to  the  subject  of 
the  Latin  lesson  may  have  been  a  special  one ;  and  his  rage  at  the 
teacher's  answer  must  have  been  the  greater,  because  he  must 
have  fancied  that  it  was  intended  to  justify  his  disobedience'  by 
the  authorily  of  the  Magna  Cbarta  of  the  empire. 

What  sort  of  fruit  these  imperfect  seeds  of  Latin  bore  in 
Frederick's  after  life  is  seen  from  his  use  of  such  phrases  as  *  De 
gustibus  non  est  disputandti^,'  ^Beatu^  pauperes  spiritus,'  and 
'Tot  verbis  tot. ipondera.'  So  that  on  the  whole  perhaps  he  had 
better  have  left  the  Latin  altogether  alone.  Other  recreations  he 
Ibund  from  the  severe  and  stolid  discipline  of  the  paternal 
curriculum  in  verse*making,  flute-playing,  and  the  private  dofSng 
of  his  uniform,  and  wearing  in  its  stead  the  fashionable  clothes  of 
Fmnqe,  with  hair  dressed  out  in  correspondence.  The  last  was 
condemned  by  the  King  to  be  cvopped  off,  and  reduced  to  close 
military  regulation,  but  the  kind  or  courtly  barber  so  managed  to 
jio  his  work  as  to  leave  hair  enough  to  return  to  the  interdicted 
fashion.  Thus  the  Prince's  yearnings  after  some  variety  of 
pursuit  finding  no  better  6ocupation  than  in  these  youtliful  cox- 
eombries,  by  degrees  occasioned  a  settled  dislike  on  his  fathei^s 
part,  which  was  afterwards  to  increase  into  decided  hatred. 

The  first  affair  of  public  importance  with  which  the  name  of 
the  young  Prince  was  associated  was  tliat  of  the  well  known 
'  Double  Marriage'  project — ^an  affair  designated  by  Mr.  Carlyie 
as  '  in  fact,  a  first-rate  nuisance  in  the  history  of  the  century,  as 
written  hitherto.  Nuisance  demanding  urgently  to  be  abated — 
were  that  well  possible  at  present'  Nuisance  enough  it  was 
indeed  to  poor  Frederick  and  his  sister  Wilhelmina,  and  a  great 
plague  to  all  who  came  within  its  reach  at  the  time,  whom  we 
may  now  very  well  compassionate^  without  feeling  compelled  to 
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sbare  tlieir  misery.  The  previously  existing  relations  between 
the  houses  of  Brandenburg  and  Hanover  naturally  suggested  a 
fresh  alliance  on  family  grounds,  which  was  further  supported  by 
political  considerations.  Frederick,  Prince  of  Prussia,  was  to 
marry  t^r^ncess  Amelia  of  England,  and  Frederick  (afterwards) 
Prince  of  Wales  was  to  marry  Wilhelmina,  Princess  of  Prussia. 
Thus  it  stood  arranged,  but  without  any  formal  treaty,  from  the 
cbildhood  of  the  intended  spouses.  At  last,  in  1723,  George  the 
First,  the  grandfather  of  all  four,  came  to  complete  the  long 
pending  understanding,  and '  was  received  at  Charlottenburg, 
Wilhelmina  being  then  only  fourteen,  and  her  brother  four  years 
younger.  Tlie  treaty  with  England  for  the  double  marriage  was 
duly  completed  so  far  as  it  then  could  be,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  four  young  peoJ)le  became  joint  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of 
the  next  born  Prussian  Princess. 

At  fourteen  *  Frederick  practically  entered  his  father's  army, 
with  a  commission  in  the  great  Potsdam  Guards  ;  but  meanwhile 
the  double-marriage  scheme  was  no  further  advancied,  and  it 
became  very  much  the  interest  of  Austria  that  it  should  be 
broken  off  in  the  course  of  detaching  Prussia  from  the  English- 
Hanoverian  alliance.  A  very  fit  agent  was  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  was  Count  Seckendorf,  a  Protestant,  a  distinguished 
soldier,  an  able  diplomatist,  gifted  with  considerable  powers  of 
amusement,  and  an  old  comrade  in  arms  of  Frederick  William's. 
His  other  qualities  were  not  the  most  commendable.  He  has 
been  described  by  Frederick  II,  himself  as  uniting  to  the  most 
sordid  interested ness  the  coarsest  and  most  rustic  manners — as 
being  by  habit  so  inured  to  lying,  that  he  had  lost  all  sense  of 
truth — and  as  having  the  soul  of  an  usurer  sometimes  animating 
the  body  of  a  soldier,  sometimes  that  of  a  negociator.  The  pen 
of  that  great  historian  who  described  the  career  and  genius  of  a 
Jonathan  Wild  could  alone  have  done  justice  to  this  character; 
and  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth  only  could  have  properly  depicted 
the  scenes  of  modem  midnight  conversation  which  he  joined  in 
the  tobacco-rooms  of  King  Frederick  William.  What  a  sulyect 
too  for  both  author  and  painter  would  have  been  the  famous 
<h-inking-bout  between  Augustus  of" Poland  and  the  Prussian 
minister  Grumkow,  at  which  the  first  partition  of  Poland  was 
<Iiscussed ;  and  when  each  of  those  old  hands  at  after-dinner 
diplomacy  strove  to  drown  the  other  deeper  in  drink  than  him- 
self, to  gain  a  greater  power  of  pumping  him  !  It  was  the  last 
transaction  of  the  kind  in  which  either  of  them  was  engaged,  for 
the  night's  debauch  killed  Augustus,  and  it  was  said  that  Grum- 
kow never  recovered  from  its  effects. 

It  was  contrived  with  Grumkow,  now  known  to  have  been  in 
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the  pay  of  the  Emperor,  that  Seckendorf  sh4HiId  make  his  first  ap*> 
pearance  at  Berlin  as  if  accidentally.  He  ws%a  seen  by  the  King, 
invited  to  the  palace,  stayed  for  a  grand  review,  dispatched  in 
haste  the  business,  real  or  invented,  in  Denmark,  which  was 
supposed  to  take  him  through  Prussia,  and  returned  to  Berlin 
to  remain  as  Imperial  minister,  to  stick  close  to  the  King  in 
pleasure  and  in  business,  and  to  manage  him  in  the  interests  of 
Austria  for  the  next  seven  years.  Tlie  King  was  kept  constantly 
entertained ;  he  was  propitiated  by  the  present  of  a  batch  of 
giants  from  the  Austrian  dominions;  and  in  less  than  five  months 
the  secret  Treaty  of  Wusterhausen  (12th  October^  1726)  was^ 
signed,  by  which  PVederick  William  tiiansferred  himself  from  his 
former  allies  to  Austria. 

Next  year  died  George  the  First,  not  living  to  see  the  double- 
marriage  scheme  carried  any  further  towards  completion.  It 
seems  hardly  likely  that  this  event  should  have  plunged  his  son- 
in-law  into  deep  grief;  drinking  was  a  far  more  probable  cause 
of  the  confirmed  hypochondria  from  which  every  one  around  the 
King  of  Prussia  began  about  this  time  to  sufiFer.  There  had  been 
disputes  with  Augustus,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  on 
the  subject  of  recruits  forcibly  taken  by  Prussian  crimps  on  his 
ground.  To  make  up  these  dissensions,  and  to  dissipate  Frederick 
William's  low  spirits,  a  visit  to  the  splendid  court  of  Dresden  was 
proposed  by  the  pair  of  managers,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep 
their  puppet  amused.  The  King*s  melancholy  had  taken  an  alarm- 
ing turn  for  them,  and  he  spoke  of  retiring  to  Wusterhausen  and 
abdicating  in  favour  of  his  son.  The  visit — of  four  weeks — was 
paid  in  Carnival  time  in  1728,  and  the  Crown  Prince,  now  sixteen, 
was  of  the  party.  It  was  his  first  entrance  into  the  world,  and  in 
that  outrageously  licentious  place  he  was  exposed  to  stronger  and 
more  direct  temptations  than  he  could  resist.  Mr.  Carlyle  gives 
both  from  the  memoirs  of  Pollnitz,  and  from  the  still  better 
known  volumes  of  the  Margravine  of  Bareith,  their  several 
versions  of  a  story,  which  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  have 
repeated  in  this  double  detail.  Here  and  in  other  places  (as  where 
an  incident  is  related  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  afterwards  much  too 
frequently  alluded  to,  having  no  bearing  on  the  life  of  Frederick, 
and  if  true  only  useful  to  illustrate  the  licence  permitted  by  the 
manners  of  the  time)  the  due  bounds  of  decorum  have  been  with- 
out sufficient  excuse  exceeded,  and  scenes  have  been  reproduced 
in  quotation  which  no  writer  of  the  present  day  would  venture 
to  describe,  in  the  first  instance,  on  his  own  responsibility. 
But  we  add  with  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Carlyle  afterwards  pro- 
tests with  bold  and  righteous  energy  against  those  false  prin- 
ciples of  morality  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes  which  can  easily 
\o\.  105.— No.  210.  X  tolerate 
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tolerate  as  venial  in  the  one,  what  it  sternly  denounces  as  wholly 
ruinous  to  the  other,  as  if  parity  of  life  were  not  a  thing  of  divine 
duty  to  be  observed  by  all  human  beinpfs  alike;  and  be  deplores' 
the  ilestraction  of  character  in  Fre<]erick  arising  from  this  early 
iiutiation  in  the  profligate  habits  of  King  Augustus*  court. 

King  Augustus  returned  the  Prussian  visit  in  the  same  year,  and 
a  marriage  was  talked  of  between  him,  who  was  now  fifty-five,  with 
a  diseased  foot,  and  prematurely  broken  down  by  his  way  of  life, 
and  poor  Wilhelmina.  Perhaps  nothing  in  Frederick  William  is 
more  odious  tlian  his  promotion  of  this  match,  which  fortunately 
went  off,  but  only  for  want  of  the  necessary  consent  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  marriage-settlement  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  intended 
bridegroom.  Yet  Mr.  Carlyle  has  no  word  of  remark  to  make 
on  the  iniquity  of  this  design,  nor  on  her  father's  compliant  de* 
ferenre  to  the  eager  desires  of  Seek endorf  •  and  Grumkow  to 
get  the  Princess  married  to  anybody  else,  and  safe  out  of 
tiiie  way  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Meanwhile  the  mother  re- 
Bnaiifed  strong  for  the  double  marriage,  and  took  the  unjustifiable 
step  of  getting  Frederick  to  write  on  the  subject  to  Queen 
Caroline  of  England^  to  express  his  constant  affection  for  the 
Princess  Amelia.  The  combined  disobedience  of  the  wife 
and  the  son  to  his  wishes  was  a  not  unreasonable  ground 
of  offence .  to  the  King.  The  Crown  Prince  was  never  in  his 
father's  sight  without  being  ill-used, — ^Rascal  of  a  Fritz'  and 
^  the  English  baggage'  were  the  names  he  commonly  gave  to  his 
son-  and  daughter.  He  starved  them  at  dinner,  or  made  them 
eat  what  they  disliked  ;  nor  were  actual  kicks  and  cuffs  wanting 
to  complete  the  perfection  of  royal  wisdom  and  parental  judgment 
Wilhelmina  hiad  been  an  early  favourite  with  her  father,  and  it 
was  probably  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  additional  torment  to  her 
brother,  who  really  loved  her,  that  she  was  included  in  the  same 
system  of  habitual  ill-treatment. 

Again  in  1728  the  double-marriage  scheme  was  officially 
discussed,  but  now  Frederick  William  was  only  ready  to  let  his 
daughter  conclude  the  advantageous  match  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  but  would  not  agree  to  the  other  half  of  the  bargain  upon 
which  it  was  the  interest  of  England  to  insist.  Foreign  politics 
were  troublesome ;  and  drove  the  King  nearly  distracted.  The 
ilUusage  of  the  Prince  continued,  and  during  a  fit  of  the  goat 
which  attacked  the  King  in  the  following  year,  became  almost 
insupportable.  He  gratified  bis  dislike  ai  Frederick  and  his 
favourite  sister  by  compelling  them  to  stay  from  morning  to 
night  in  bis  own  room,  where  he  amused  himself  by  ili-langnage 
and  savage  behaviour.  The  Princess  says  that  purgatory  could 
not  have  been  worse, — plates  flew  at  their  heads,  be  struck  at 
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tbem  widi  fais  cratches,  and  tried  to  chase  them  is  bis  wheels 
chair.  Mischief-makers  did  their  best  tb  incense  the  Kingf  still 
further  a^inst  his  son,  uid  matters  seemed  rapidly  coming  to  ti 
crisis.  The  height  to  which  they  had  arrived  is  showvi  hy  &• 
letter  written  at  this  time  by  Frederick  (now  eighteen)  to  his 
mother. 

*  I  am  in  the  uttermost  despair.  What  1  had  always  apprehended  has 
at  last  come  on  me.  The  King  has  entirely  forgotten  that  I  am  his 
son.  This  morning  I  came  into  his  room  as  usual ;  at  the  first  sight  of 
me  be  sprang  forward,  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and  strock  me  a  shower 
of  erudl  blows  with  his  rattan.  I  tried  in  vain  to  ftereen  mysi^lf,  he  was 
ia  8o  terrible  a  rs^,  almost  out  of  himself;  it.  was  only  ^weariness  that 
msde  him  give  up.  I  am  driven  to  extremity.  I  have- « too  mnchj 
honour  to  eudure  such  treatment ;  and  I  9>m>  resolved  to  putaa  end  to 
it  one  way  or  another.*— vol.  ii,  p,  114., 

Other  marriagies  were  pxies8ed>upon  the  much  tnxihlod  Wilh^k 
mina,  and  some  progress  was  made  towards  a  final  anrangement 
iota  her  union  (which  afterwards  took  place)  ^with  the  ekiestsoR 
of  the  Margrave  of  Bareith. 

In  April  of  1730,  a  special  envoy- from  England,  Sir  Ch»rlei^ 
Hotham,  arrived  at  Berlin,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  doublei<« 
marriage  was  at  last  about  to  assume  a  penultimate  sta^  of  com- 
pletion. The  Prussians  at  least  were  of  this  opinion,  and  Wil^ 
helmina  was  saluted  as  Princess  of' Wales.  But  Fredericks 
William  hung  fire  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  compaot,  upcm  which 
it  was  more  than  ever  the  wish  of  the  English  Government  to 
insist.  He  was  hampered  by  his  secret  relations'  with  the 
Emperor,  and  he  may  perhaps  have  doubted  whether  the  raar'- 
riage  was  the  best  for  the  future  independenoe-  of  Prussia,  or  for 
his  own  immediate  convenience*  He  might,  in  addition,*  with 
the  jealousy  of  ^a  mean  and  avaricious  nature,  be  afraid  of  an 
expensive  daughter-in-law  arriving' at  his  parsimonious  comt; 
No  doubt  too  Frederick's  expressed  preference  for  the- English 
Princess  may  have  been  obtained  by  his  sister^s  influence,  with 
a  view  to  the  completion  of  the  other  half  of  tiie  arrangement  in 
which  she  was  most  directly  interestod.  Bat  on  the  other  side, 
the  greatest  treachery  and  the  most  di««putable  methods  had 
been  employed  to  prevent  the  Crown  Prince's  alliance  with  Eng- 
land. Reichenbach,  the  Prussian  Minister  in  London,  was  kept 
privately  informed  by  the. confederates  Seckendorf  and  Grumkoir 
as  to  what  the  tenour  of  his  dispatches  to  Berlin  should  be,  and 
he  had  been  desired  to  represent  the  intentions  of  England  in  the 
sense  which  was  certain  to*  be  most  offensitvc  to  the  King,  and 
principally  to  the  effect  that  it  was  hoped  'to  make  Prussia  a 
province  dependent  upcm  England.    Some  of  this  o«»rrespondenc6 
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was  discovered  by  the  English  Government,  and  copies  were 
taken  of  it  which  have  been  disinterred  from  the  British  State 
Paper  Office  by  Mr.  Carlyle ;  but  he  is  probably  right  in  his- 
opinion  that  it  had  little  oc  no  influence  in  perverting  the  King's- 
judgmient  of  England.  With  him  the  disputed  succession  to 
Julich  and  Berg,  now  as  before,  was  always  uppermost ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to  take  the  side  of  who- 
ever would  best  help  him  in  this  matter.  He  used  to  say,  *  \t 
they  want  the  double-marriage,  and  to  detach  me  from  tha 
Emperor,  let  them  propose  something  about  Jiilich  and  Berg/ 

Another  document  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  published  from  our 
State  Paper  Office  is  of  more  biographical  value  than  the  proofs. 
6t  Reichenbach's  dishonesty.  It  is  the  copy  of  a  remarkable 
letter  from  Frederick  himself  to  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  and  must 
have  been  written  in  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  of  the  latter 
at  Berlin.  The  Prince  begs  for  the  single  marriage  as  all  that  is 
possible,  and  adds  that, — 

*  The  King  wisjies  iq  keep  me  on  a  low  footing  constantly,  and  to 
tave  the  power  of  driving  me  mad,  whenever  the  whim  takes  him^ 
throughout  his  life;  thus  he  never  will  give  his  consent.  If  it  were 
possible  that  you  on  your  side  could  consent  that  your  Princess  too- 
should.  be  exposed  to  such  treatment,  you  may  well  comprehend  that  I 
should  be  very  sad  to  bring  misery  on  a  person  whom  I  esteem,  and  ta 
remain  always  in  the  same  state  as  now/ — vol.  ii.  p.  175. 

He  goes  on  to  presB  the  immediate  conclusion  of  his  sister's^ 
nuptials,  and  gives  a  promise  never  to  wed  any  pther  person  but 
the  Princess  Amelia  of  England.  Subsequently  Frederick 
seems  to  have  opened  his  mind  to  Guy  Dickens,  a  membeir- 
of  the  English  embassy,  and  to  bave  expressed  a  wish  to  take 
refuse  in  England  from  his  father^s  persecutions.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  neither  the  prayer  of  the  letter  nor  this  desire 
pould  receive  a  favourable  reply.  The  final  explosion  of  the 
double-marriage  was  at  hand.'  Sir  Charles  Hotham  had  requested 
to  be  furnished  with  som^  specimens  of  the  clandestine  cor- 
respondence between  Grumkow  and  Seckendorf  at  Berlin,  and 
fteichenbach  in  JLondon,  to  be  shown  to  Frederick  William  ai 
conclusive  proof  of  the  fre&chery  of  his  minister  and  the  in- 
trigues of  Austria,  of*  which  complaint  had  already  been  made^ 
There  were  probably  spies  in  the  pay  of  both  sides,  and  this, 
design  reached  the  ears  of  Grumikow,  who  thereupon  wrote  a 
special  dispatch  and  sent  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  intercepted 
and  transmitted  to  Hotham.  Hotham  in  an  interview  With  th^ 
King  produced  this  letter,  which  alluded  in  an  unconcerned  mannet 
to  the  private  correspondence,  supposed  to  be  so  important,  but  as 
in  reality  of  a  trifling  nature.     No  sooner  did  the  King  see  that 
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the  liand-writing  was  that  of  Grumkow,  than  lie  exclaimed, 
-apparently  without  reading  the  letter,  'Ihaye  bad  enough  o^ 
this/  threw  the  paper  on  the  ground,  and  immediately  left  the 
Toom.  According  to  the  Princess  Wilhelm^na's  mepioirs,  George 
n,  had  stipulated  for  the  removal  of  GrunfiKOw,  as .  a  conditioif 
in  the  negotiations  at  Berlin,  on  the  ground  of  hfs  being  entirely 
ijf^  the  interests  o^  Austria.  ^  The  point  had  been  pressed  hy 
Hotbam  in  previous  audiences :  it  had  naturally  roused  the. 
King's  jealousy  as  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  his  right  to  chooser 
bis  own  ministers ;  and  this  feeling  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
•ungovernable  rage  on  the  production  of  the  letter,  for  which  th^ 
King  had  probably  been  prepared  by  Grumkow  himself,  Hotbam. 
personally  insulted  by  the  King,  left  Berlin,  and  the  treaty  ot 
marriage,  to  the  great  triumph  pf  Seckendorf*  and  Grumkow^ 
-was  thua  brought  to  an  end.  *        ^ 

The  Crown  Prince  now  seriously  began  to  devise  the  means 
of  escaping  from  the  ill-treatment  of  his  father.'  His  plans 
were  discussed  in  concert  with  his  friends  Keith  and  Katte.  A 
letter  from  the  latter  to  the  Prince  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
■a  cousin  of  Katte*s,  who  suspected  something  wrong  and  gave 
information,  which  led  to  the  close  observation  of  the.Prince  and 
Katte«  Another  frightful  scene  with  his  father  decided,  the  Prlnpe 
to  take  immediate  idight.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  it  by 
nrranging  a  place  of  meeting,  and  by  leaving  money  and  valuables 
In  the  custody  of  Katte,  who  was  on  duty  at  Berlin.  Keith  was 
in  garrison  at  Wesel.  The  Prince  was  with  his  father  on  a 
journey  returning  homewards  from  a  visit  to  Anspach.  On  the 
morning  of  4th  August,  1730,  the  party  was  still  sleeping  at 
the  village  of  Steinfurth,  the  last  stage  before  Mannheim.  The 
King  with  Seckendorf  and  his  small  suite  lay  in  a  barn  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  the  Prince  with  Colonel  Rochow  and  his  other 
-attendants,  or  rather  guards,  in  a  bam  on  the  other  side.  It  had 
been  announced  by  the  King  that  they  were  to  start  at  5  a.m.  the 
•next  day,  instead  of  at  3  A.M.  as  was  usual.  Frederick  at  this 
juncture  relied  on  a  younger  brother  of  his  friend  Keith,  who 
-was  with  them  as  one  of  the  King's  pages.  .  He  was  to  procure 
liprses  for  a  start  before  the  others  were  up.  Frederick,  dressed 
in  his  new  red  travelling  cloak,  was  standing  by  one  of  the 
carriages,  when  Keith  appeared  with  the  horses;  but  Colonel 
{tochow,  roused  by  a  vigilant  servant,  was  there  also.  Though 
-9  supposed  mistake  in  the  hour  of  starting  accounted  for  the 
Prince  and  the  page  being  ready  so  early,  the  intended  escape 
was  at  an  end. 

..  At  Mannheim  the  page  Keith  confessed  to  the  Kihg  the 
iiesign  which  had  been  unconsciously  frustrated  in  the  morning. 

The 
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The  King  commtinicated  the  intetligetice  to  thePtince'k  attendants, 
who  were  threatened  with  death  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  away 
before  they  reached  the  Prussian  soil  at  Wesel.  The  party 
crossed  the  territory  of  Hanover  and  Hesse  Cassel,  lying  between 
Wesel  and  Berlin,  in  as  private  a  manner  as  possible,  the  King 
evidently  thinking  an  attempt  at  rescue  not  impossible.  Arrived 
at  Berlin,  his  brutality  surpassed  all  former  excesses,  and  his 
tage  was  especially  directed  against  his  wife  and  daughter  as 
suspected  accomplices  in  the  plot.  In  his  assembled  fanriiy 
circle,  with  young  children  present,  he  accused  the  Princess  of 
an  infamous  amour  with  Katte,  knocked  her  down,  and  if  not 
prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  Queen  and  the  rest,  would 
have  kicked  her  when  on  the  ground.  The  only  person  for 
^  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  bespeaks  any  pity  in  this  and  similar  scenes 
which  followed  during  the  next  six  months,  is  the  King  him- 
self, who  forsooth  'was  often  like  to  be  driven  mad  by  the  turn 
things  had  taken.* 

Frederick  was  sent  under  arrest  to  the  fortress  of  Ciistrin, 
to  be  clothed  in  a  prison  dress,  to  be  fed  at  tenpence  a-day,  his 
room  to  be  opened,  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  four  minutes 
each  time,  his  lights  to  be  put  out  at  seven,  and  no  books  to  be 
allowed  him  except  the  Bible  and  some  devotional  manuals. 
'  Poor  Wilhelmina  was  in  close  confinement  at  Berlin.  Keith, 
warned  in  time,  had  got  away  from  Wesel,  and  by  way  of  the 
Hague,  and  with  help  from  Lord  Chesterfield's  embassy  there, 
had  secured  a  safe  retreat  in  England.  Katte  had  contrived  to 
Convey  the  Prince's  writing-desk,  which  had  been  consigned  to 
his  custody,  •  to  the  Queen,  before  he  was  himself  arrested  at 
Berlin,  from  whence  he  had  unaccountably  made  no  effort  to 
escape.  How  the  Queen  and  Wilhelmina  took  out  the  dangerous 
letters  from  the  desk,  and  burned  them ;  how  they  wrote  others 
to  replace  them  till  their  fingers  ached,  so  as  to  restore  the  case 
to  its  former  bulk,  before  it  came  to  be  opened  by  the  King,  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Margravine's  account  of  these 
transactions.  Frederick  and  Katte  confessed  everything,  but 
the  King  chose  to  see  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  ^plot.  It  was 
simply  a  scheme  for  relief  to  the  Prince  from  a  life  which  had 
been  long  intolerable.  Frederick  William,  however,  was  jealous 
of  his  heir-apparent  and  of  the  interference  of  foreign  powers. 
He  conceived  that  \he  conspiracy  comprised  treason  and  danger 
to  bis  crown.  His  wrath  fell  on  all  who  had  had  relations  of  any 
kind  with  the  Prince.  He  fancied  every  one,  except  Grumkow, 
was  in  a  conspiracy  against  him — became  wild  and  restless — 
shifted  his  room — ordered  his  carriage  for  Wusterhausen  at  t^o 
o'clock  in  the  morning — *  has  not  gone  to  bed  sober  for  a  month 
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past,',  at  Guy  Diek^iui  reported  to  ]u9  govei^iiine^cit-^aod- migbt 
well  pass  for  actually  mad  if  his  apologist  would  but  allow 
that  excuse  to  bie.  entered  for  him. 

It  was  not  easy  to  decide  bow  the  truant  Prince  should,  be  dealt 
with.  There  was  already  a  public  opinion  in  Europe;  and  m  a 
Prince  of  the  Empire  at  least  Frederick  had  rights  which,  bis 
father  even  could  not  overlook.  But  he  was  .a  colonel  in  the 
Potsdam  Guards ;  and  the  expedient  occurred  of  trying  him  by 
court-martial  as  an  intending  deserter  from  the  Prqssiaa  army^  a 
•  course  which  would  make  it  possible  to  include  Katte  and  Keith 
ia  the  same  method  of  procedure.  The  court-martial  sat ;  and 
transmitted  its  finding  to  the  King  at  Berlin.  As  regarded  the 
Crown  Prince  they  declared  they  could  not  take  cognieance  of 
matters  peculiar  to  the  royal  family.  Some  members  were,  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  ground  for  consideriug  what  b$ul 
occurred  as  an  attempt  at  military  desertion,  and  they  reooni- 
mended  him  to  mercy,  as  having  already  submitted  himself  to  tbe 
Kiqg.  But.  they  did  not  interfere  with  tb^  natural  consequence 
of  a  finding  that  the  Pvince  had  attempted  desertion-r-t|ie 
pumshmeat  of  which,  in  the  military  code^  was  dearth.  K^i^h 
had  fled  from  Wesel,  and  was  innocuously  enough  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  and  quartered  in  eiSgy.  Katte,  for  his  intention 
to  Leave  Berlin  and  join  the  Prince  abroad,  was  sentenced  by 
the  court-martial  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  The  Ki^g  dis- 
approved of  the  finding,  and  remitted  it  to  the  court-martial, 
with  the  observations  that  Katte's  crime  in  plottiuig  with  ^  the 
rising  sun,*  and  in  concealing  the  Prince  s  design  from  his  Sove- 
reign, aoiounted  to  high  treason,  and  must  be  punished  by  death. 
Katte  was  well-connected  and  young.  Fruitless  efforts  W49re 
made  to  save  him,  and  ten  days  after  the  court^iidartial  had 
assembled  he  was  executed  upon  the  judgment  of  the  King 
in  defiance  of  the  jnore  merciful  sentence  of  the  tribunal  \>y 
which  he  had  been  tried.  The  court-martial  met  at  Copenich 
near  Berlin;  the  execution  was  to  be  at  Ciistrip.  The  Kipg 
ordered  that  Katte  should  wear. a  brown  dress  like  that  now  worn 
by  tbe  Prince,  who  should  be  compelled  to  see>  him  beheaded. 
Whether  he  was  put  to  death  directly.under  the  eyes,  of  Frederick, 
or  whether,  in  their  greater  humanity,  those  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  royal  commands  led  him  past  the  window  and  out  of  the 
Prince's  sight  to  receive  the  headsman's  stroke,  makes  no  ddf- 
ference.  The  King*s  order  remains  the  same,  that  his  son, 
then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  should  see  his  dearest  friend  die 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Frederick  called  out,  and  begged 
Katte  to  pardon  him — he  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  Katte, 
■whose  end  was  worthier  than  most  of  his  life  had  be^ip,  returned 
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fdr  answesTi  he  knew  of  oolhiiig  he  had  to  pardon  bira  for,  and  if 
he  had  a  tbousajid  lives  he  would  give  tliem  for  the  Prince. 
Frederick,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  ihe  tiagedj,  swooned  away. 
SMCh  wias  ^tlie  turn  thitiffs  had  takm!  Upon  Katte's  deaib^  Mr. 
.  Carlyle  presents  this  singular  and  extravagant  passage  :-^ 

^That  scene  of  Katte's  esecutioti,  and  of  the  Prince's  and  other 
people^s  position  in  regard  to  it,  has  never  yet  beeh  humanly  ^t  tbrth, 
otherwise  the  response  had  been  different,  [hfot  humanly  aet  forth,  and 
-  fio  Was  only  barked  att  as  by  the  infinitude  of  Ittde  dogs,  in  all  eoontries ; 
and  could  never  yet  be  responded  to  in  austere  <903?  immami  deep  laa  a 
jPe  Fivfmdisy  terrible  as  a  chorus  of  .^Eschylus,  for  in  -effect  ti^  is 
rather  the  character  of  it,  .had,  the  harking  oni:^,  pleased  to 'oease.'* — 
Vol  ii.  p.  ^298.  ,  J 

What  is  meant  by  *hunianly  set  forth'?  Mr.  Carlyle's  o^n 
aeoount  of  the  transaction  only  differs  &om  that  forzherly  curtent 
by  raising  a  doubt  whether  Katte-s  eieoution  took ■  place. innne* 
diately  under  the  Prince  s  window.  Eren  this  staHement  had  been 
Gorrpcted  for  English  readers  in  the  Life  of  Frederick  II.  which 
bears  the  name  of  Thomas  Campbell*,  as  well  as  in  the  translatien 
from  Vehse's  Court  of  Prussia.  But  Mr.  Cariyle  does  not  and 
•cattnot  question  the  Kings  alteration  of*  the  sentence  on  Katte,  nor 
his  intention  and  written  order  that  his  son  should  see  Katte  die. 
i.The  more 'humanly  the  scene  is  set  forth/  the  more  emphatic 
to  our  thinking  must  be  the  '  response.*  The  comment  of  Mr. 
Garlyle  is  unworthy  a  place  in  die  saddest  part' of  what  professes 
to'bean  earnest  history  of  events,  so  near  to  our  own  time,  dnd 
which  should  rather  be  regarded  by  the  light  of  modem  Christi- 
anity, than  jnsftfied  by  reference  to  the  morals  and  feelings  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  facts  aire  moumfiiUy  distinct,  and  canndt  be 
modified  by  any  varied  mode  of  presenting  them. 

Whether  the  King  at  any  time  intended  that  his  son  shoold 
follow  Katte's  fate  is  what  cannot  lUow  be  decided.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  great  fears  were  entertained  of  it^  andiremonstraaces 
came  to  him  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  from  iiingustns  of  Fohuid, 
and  from  the  Emperor  in  favour  of  the  young  Prince,  These  were 
supported  by  Seckenderf  on  the  spot  (who  after#ard6  had  not  moch 
reason  to  be  glad  that  he  had  assisted  in  saving  Frederick's  life)  ; 
and  upon  the  further  submission  of  the  Prince,  the  severity  of  his 
prison  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  occupy  a 
house  in  the  town  of  Ciistrin.  But  he  had  passed  through  the 
bitterness  of  death,  and  for  some  time  bad  been  allowed  to 
suppose  that  the  fate  of  Katte  would  «lso  be  his  own--*«.  refine- 
ment of  torture,  something  greater  than  any  actmil  pfaysic&l 
sn£fering  that  could  have  been  devised  for  bis  punishment,  aAd 
which  must  have  left  an  impression  on  him  never  to  be  forgottoi. 

Some 
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Some  deeper  motive  may  have  bden  sit  work  to  prottvpt  this 
seyerity  than  the  de&ire  to  panish  the  offence  of  meditated  desef- 
don,  coupled  as  it  was  wkh  much  personal  proflig«u;y  and  fiiibl 
disobedience  of  long  standing,  and  which  the  father  might  ba^e 
desired  to  take  the  same  opportoaity  of  repressing.  There  «»enis 
hardly  evidence  to  support  the  suggestion  which  h^  been  some- 
times made  that  Frederick  intended  on  his  escape  to  go  to  Vienna, 
to  turn  Roman  Catholic  and  marry  Maria  Th^esa,  a  des^n  by 
which  his  father's  strong  Protestant  feelings  would  have  been 
roused  to  a  greater  degree  of  indignation  than  by  all  his  son's  dther 
offences.  Such  a  marriage  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  Schetiie 
with  Prince  Eugene,  but  without  insisting  upon  a  change '6f 
religion  on  the  Prussian  side.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape,  FVederick,  who  had  received  no  encouragement  to  seek  a 
jefnge  m  England,  might  possibly  have  been  compelled  to  look 
for  an  asylum  with  the  Emperor ;'  but  the  projedt  of  a  marriafte 
between  the  heirs  of  Prussia  and  Austria, '  with  the  prbbable 
armngetn^nt  for  the  devolution  of  the' Crown  of  Prussia' upon  a 
younger  brother,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dynastic  union  ef'  two 
great  states  and  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  En^oj/e,  must 
have  beien,  to  some  eatteant  at  least,  known  to  the  King^  if  it 
seriously  existed.  Aiiatria  caald  ndt  hai'«  thoiightofit  if  it  held 
been  merely  a  Quixotic  pmjaet  of  the  Prince's  own.  Seme  notibn 
of  it^  more  or  less  definite,  was  certainly  floating  in  the  mass  of 
intrigue  of  which  Frederick  both  before  and  after  his  ooniinement 
.  at  Ciistrin  was  the  object.  What  changes  would  have  taken  plate 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  Europe  if  such  an  alliance  had  been 
actually  formed  is  matter  for  the  largest  speculation^ 

Frederick  remained  for  a  year  under  'surveillance  at  Ciistrin, 
making  good  progress  in  learning  the  details  of  aditiiniiettration 
ia  the  managemeikt  of  crown  lands;  for  which  purpose  he  occujpied 
a  seat  at  the  local  board.  In  the  art  of  dissimulatioh  too  he 
made  equal  advances.  Watched  as  he  was  ;  obliged  to  appeair  to 
subodit  to  his  father ;  treated  as  he  had  been  ;  it  was' perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  honesty  or  straightforwardness  in  him  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  in  what  manner  Mr.  Catrlyle  writes  of  the  creeping  of 
this  shade  over  his  character  :— 

'  Besides  mastery  in  the  Domain  Sciences  I  perceive  tlie  Crown 
Prince  had  to  study  here  another  art,  useful  to  him  in  after  life ;  the 
art  of  wearing  among  his  fellow  creatures  a  polite  cloak-of- darkness. 
Gradually  he  becomes  master  of  it  as  few  are ;  a  man  politely  im- 
pregnable to  the  iotrosion  of  haman*  eurio^ity ;  able  to  look  ohNterHy 
into  the  very  eyes  of  men,  and  talk  in  a  social  way  face  to  &ce^  and 
yet  eontinue  iutrinsieally  iavlsibla  to  thtm<    An  art  no  less. essential 
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to  Royalty  than  that  of  the  DamaiA  Sdences  ittdf ;  aod--if  at  all  con- 
Siummarely  doue^and  with  a  scorn  of  mendacity  for  help,  as  in  this  case 
— a  difficult  art.  It  is  the  chief  feature  in  the  two  or  three  thousand 
letters  we  yet  have  of  Frederick's  to  all  manner  of  correspondents; 
*  letters  written  with  the  gracefullest  flowing  rapidity,  polite,  affable ; 
refiisingr  to  give  you  the  least  glimpse  into  his  real  inner  man,  or  tell  yoa 
any  pariicular  you  might  impertinently  wish  to  know.* — -Vc^.  ii  p.  S88. 

It  is  strange  that  the  great  prophet  of  veracity  should  have 
.  found  no  stronger  conunent  to  make  on  this  part  of  Frederick's 
temperament,  whether  natural  or  induced ;  but  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  because  his  practice  of  dissimulation  and  reservation 
,was  successful,  as  being  ^  consummately  done/  it  has  on  this 
accou9t  met  with  condonation. 

Wilhelmina  at  last  was  married  to  the  young  Prince  of  Barelfli, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  her  nuptials  her  brother  was  for  the  first 
time  allowed  to  reappear  at  Berlin,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
restored  to  the  army  with  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  his  own. 
Hi$  own  fate  was  finally. fixed  to  wed  a  Princess  of  Bevern^  a 
niece  of  the  Empress.  Austrian  influence  thus  succeeded, 
not  only  in  breaking  off  the  matches  with  England,  but  in  pro- 
viding a  bride  of  its  own  nonunation  for  the  heir  of  Prussia, 
which  being  done,  there  was  not  much  more  to  be  gained  by 
professions  of  friendship ;  and  the  great  '  veracity '  lived  to  know 
l^ow  great  a  dupe  he  had  been  made«  The  lady  was  uninteresting, 
and  Frederick  s  own  letters  on  the  occasion  are  far  from  edifying. 
He  was  ready  to  do  anything  to  secure  the  King's  favour,  but 
declared  he  would  rather  have  a  clever  courtezan  for  his  wife 
than  a  virtuous  but  conunonplace  woman;  and  he  protested 
against  being  married  without  liking,  or  anj  prospect  of  hap- 
,  piness. 

Before,  however,  the  Brunswick-Bevern  marriage  was  cele- 
brated, and  at  the  very  last  moment,  when  it  suited  Austria  that 
Prussia  and  England  should  be  on  close  terms  of  alliance  w  ith 
ipach  other,  as  well  as  with  itself,  in  resistanpe  to  France,  pro- 
posals were  made  by  Seckendorf  to  renew  the  English  match, 
which  it  had  been  so  long  his  object  to  destroy.  These  were 
honestly  and  angrily  rejected,  but  coupled  with  some  subsequent 
indiscreet  revelation  from  Seckendorf,  it  disclosed  to  the  much 
be-managed  King  how  grossly  he  had  been  played  with  by  the 
Emperor,  and  he  left  a  legacy  of  revenge  to  his  son,  which, 
as  later  history  tells,  he  was  not  slow  to  discharge. 

After  the  crisis  of  Frederick's  young  life  the  narrative  flows  more 
smoothly.  The  times  of  residence  at  Ruppin  and  Rheinsbeig, 
afid  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  are  presented  in  a  more  agreeable 
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and  lucid 'manner  tlrnn  that  nrhicb  prevails  in  the  earlier  porfioil^s 
of  the  work.  A  life  of  Voltaire  is  inserted,  in  which  the  writer's 
^  powers  of  combining,  when  he  pleases,  the  interesting  and  the 
accurate  are  shown  to  great  advantage.  As  Johnson  and  the  old 
Kine:  of  Prussia  were  the  onlj  two  true  men  of  the  last  century, 
according  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  notion  of  things,  so  with  equal  paradox 
were  Frederick  and  Voltaire  the  only  two  original  personages  in 
that  unfortunate  centenary  period  upon  which  he  has  always  been 
so  fond  of  heaping  abuse.  Its  *  bankruptcy,  with  Jew  brokers 
sorting  its  effects '  (Mr.  Carlyle  himself  being  a  Christian  broker, 
and  putting  a  very  low  appraisement  on  them),  its  rottenness  and 
purblindness,  are  all  favourite  terms  with  him ;  and  with  that 
general  view  of  the  time,  it  may  be  consistent  to  call  Johnson 
and  Frederick  WHliam  its  only  veracities,  and  Voltaire  and  Fre- 
derick its  only  originalities. 

Thus  far  at  least  the  new  biographer  of  Frederick  II.  can 
hardly  be  congratulated  on  having  made  much  way  in  the  clearer 
exhibition  of  a  character  which  he  announces  as  remaining  to 
this  day  undeciphered,  or  in  supplying  for  the  understanding  of 
his  life  •  a  sacred  poet  *  instead  of  *  a  bewildering  Dryasdust.* 
Indeed  by  the  end  of  the  work  the  Nemesis  of  Drj-asdust  is 
complete.  He  may  be  well  pleased  to  see  the  discomfitcrre  of 
lis  enemy.  No  history  that  was  ever  put  together  could,  wilh 
few  exceptions,  be  more  chaotic  and  Unintelligible  than  this 
work  of  Mr.  Carlyle's.  Without  the  help  of  the  index  at  the 
end,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  read  the  book  through 
with  profit,  for  want  of  continuous  connexion  between  its  parts, 
and  the  reader  is  sometimes  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  kind 
of  Irish  wish,  that  the  index  was  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
As  a  whole,  the  edifice  which  is  now  in  course  of  erection  by 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  notably  deficient  in  completion  and  finish.  The 
scaffolding  still  remains  standing  round  many  portions  of  it; 
heaps  of  materials,  in  various  stages  of  preparation  for  use  in  the 
structure,  lie  confusedly  in  all  directions;  and  the  wanderer 
through  some  of  its  dark  and  unfinished  passages  is  always  in 
risk  of  stumbling  over  a  basket  of  the  workman's  tools.  Here 
and  there  particular  cantles  of  the  work  have  been  turned  out  in 
so  workmanlike  and  perfect  a  manner  as  to  make  it  the  more  to 
be  lamented  that  the  rest  has  been  left  in  its  present  rude  condi- 
tion. The  book  is  rather  a  collection  of  sketches,  in  different 
degrees  forcible  and  accurate,  for  the  composition  of  a  picture, 
than  a  picture  in  which  the  rough  contents  of  his  portfolios 
have  been  brought  under  the  complete  mastery  of  the  artist,  and 
composed  into  a  perfect  and  pleasing  whole  upon  his  canvas.    The 
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strange  and  opposing  elements  of  Frederick  WiHiana's  cbairacter 
have  always  made  it  difficult  to  elucidate  it,  except  bj  ajiecdotes^. 
of  which  there  has  never  been  any  lack ;  and  Mr.  Carljle,  wVo 
lias  not  exempted  himself  from  the  usual  mode  of  .treating  tbii^ 
part  of  his  subject,  bj  any  original  course  of  bi&  QWX),  has  fallei^, 
into  the  track, of  his  predecessore.  *  z:^ 

In  t|xe  more  important  region  of  general  European  politic^  nsif 
influencing  and  influenced  by  the  intrigues  at  tjxe  court  of  Berlin, 
Mr.  Carlyle  cannot  pretend  to  have  discovered  mu.cb  fresh  matter* 
AYith  the  exception  of  some  documents  of  no  great  value, 
obtained  from  the  Prussian  correspondence,  preserved  in  the 
London  State  Paper  Office,  nothing  new  is  offered  by  hizn.  The 
old  memoirs  and  collections  hare  furnished  bim  with  bis  smpr 
plies  of  raw  material,  as  they  have  others  before  bim  ;  and  thp« 
far  little  or  nothing  of  consequence  is  to  be  found  in .  this- 
account  of  Frederick  William  and  Frederick,  which  i)ra«  not 
already  accessible  to  readers  in  England.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whetiier  any  reader  not  previously  acquainted  with  the  historical 
outlines  of  the  period  through  which  he  may  now  be  for  tb^.- 
first  time  carried  could  succeed  in  gaining  a  clear  idea  of  them, 
from  Mr.  Carlyle's  mingled  facts  and  commentaries^ 

There  is  a  want  of  proportion,  which  can  only  be  accounted, 
for  by  the  same  enatic  perversity  which  deforms  so  many  of  Mr.. 
Carlyle^s  former  writings,  leading  him  to  an  apparently  capricious 
omission  of  really  important  details  in  some  places,  while  they 
are  without  mercy  or  evident  reason  accumulated  in  others. 
Even  when  an  original  document  is  set  forth,  it  is  so  garbled  by 
admixture  with  the  editor's  running  comuments,  that  it  is  oat 
easy  to  separate  the  old  text  from  the  infiltration  of  the  new  glosil . 
into  all  its  crevices.  There  is  certainly  no  intention  to  misleadt, 
but  this  practice  impairs  the  integrity  of  the  writer's  voucherS| 
communicates  an  air  of  romantic  history  to  the  whole,  and  so 
destroys  the  tone  of  reality  which  it  is  a  special  object  to  maii)- 
tain.  The  new  matter  may  be  pertinent — it  may  be  explanatory 
— it  is  often  amusing — but  the  habit  of  appearing  to  give  ver^, 
batim  and  in  extenso  that  which,  in  fact,  is  coloured  in  almost 
every  line  by  the  peculiar  tincture  of  the  transcriber's  mind,  is 
unfavourable  to  historical  accuracy,  and  cannot  be  recommended 
for  imitation.  Neither  does  there  seem  to  be  any  adequate  reason, 
for  altering  the  nomenclature  with  which  we  have  been  long 
familiar  in  England,  as,  for  instance,  in  using  the  words  '  Kaiser' 
and  ^Kurfurst,'  instead  of  the  well-known  names  of  Empejc^^r 
and  Elector;  *Donau'  for  *  Danube,'  and  so  forth.  This  is  a 
different  thing  from   restoring  the  ancient   spelling  of  proper 
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names  as  done  by  Mr.  Grote  and  Mr.  Merivale,  in  their  Histories 
of  Greece  and  Kome,  in  favour  of  which  much  may  be  urged^ 
lithoagfa  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  even  this  is  desirable. 

One  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  peculiarities  is,  that  he  collects  his  ma- 
terials in  the  view  of  his  readers,  and  allows  them  to  view  him 
iffaile  engaged  upon  them.  He  may  be  seen  as  he  moves  about 
among  them ;  sometimes  venting  his  spleen  npon  them,  but  never 
wilfully  attempting  to  make  them  appear  something  different 
frbm  what  they  are,  and  rarely  subduing  them  so  as  to  make . 
them  fairly  his  own.  In  these  respects  his  workmanship  stands 
in  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  another  eminent  living  his- 
torian. Lord  Macaulay's  endeavour  seems  always  to  be  to  fuse 
his  matter  together  to  the  utmost,  and  to  exhibit  only  a  finished 
performance  of  the  highest  polish.  The  covering  is  not  with- ' 
drawn  from  it  until  it  has  received  the  last  touches  of  the  master, 
lior  until  every  trace  of  the  means  employed  in  it^  production 
has  b^eh  removed  from  sight.  He,  as  it  were,  absorbs  his 
material,  and  makes  it  part  of  himself,  to  be  afterwards  rejpro- 
daced,  cast  in  his  favourite  mould,  and  thoroughly  impressed' 
with  the  fresh  shape  he  desires  it  to  assume  and  retain.  The 
artist  may  enjoy  for  the  time  the  triumph  of  having  created 
masterpieces  of  composition,  but  they  represent  rather  what  .he 
wishes  to  be  accepted  as  the  truth  than  the  truth  itself,  iftr*, 
Carlyle  has  the  merit  of  making  no  statements  which  cannot  be 
tested,  and,  if  he  is  wrong  in  his  deductions,  he  supplies  the 
means  for  his  own  correction.  With  too  little  perhaps,  in  this 
respect,  of  art,  he  invites  the  public  to  be  fellow-labourers  with 
Mm  in  his  study — to  turn  to  his  authorities,  and  consult  his 
lie^-books.  There  is  no  attempt  to  group  the  figures  with 
dangerous  skill — to  determine  which  shall  occupy  the  back  and 
which  the  fore-ground — to  throw  the  specious  and  well-adjusted 
lig'ht  so  as  to  bring  as  much  into  illumination,  and  to  banish 
as^  mnch  into  shadow,  as  may  suit  the  artist's  ideas  of  the  effect 
ttt^  be  produced,  and  leave  the  spectator  the  least  able  to  judge 
fbt  himself  of  the  real  positions  and  characters  of  the  personages 
exhibited.  AVith  all  its  faults,  Mr.  Carlyle's  way  of  composing 
history  is,  of  the  two,  the  most  faithful,  and  the  most  likely  to 
he  of  iise  to  his  successors. 

Perhaps  on  the  whole  this  instalment  of  the  Life  of  Frederick 
may  be  more  fairly  regarded  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the 
author's  opinions  on  men  and  things,  than  as  a  valuable  contri- 
btkfion  to  a  history  which  has  been  so  often  written,  and  which 
tbas'far  he  leaves  much  in  the  same  condition  as  he  found.it. 
Ft  is  now  long  since  Mr.  Cariyle  began  first  to  deliver  his  niiessage 
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to  mankind.  It  would  at  any  time  bare  been  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  and  positive  purport  of  it ;  but  it  has  been  always 
couched  in  the  same  kind  of  language,  the  phrases  of  which 
have  been  so  frequently  used  that  they  almost  seem  to  have 
lost  any  meaning  they  may  ever  have  carried  with  them.  The 
*  wind-bags '  and  *  shams,*  and  other  stock  property  of  words, 
have  long  served  in  the  wars  against  impostures  or  suppose^l 
impostures  of  various  kinds  in  which  their  employer  has  been 
engaged,  and  they  seem  now  entitled  to  some  repose. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  extract  the  essence  of  Mr.  Carlyle*«  • 
philosophy,  and  reduce  it  to  the  narrow  compass  of  a  few  words, 
it  may  perhaps  not  unfairly  be  described  as  a  system  of  protest 
in  favour  of  work  against  talk — of  earnestness  against  trifling—^ 
of  sincerity  against  pretension.  But  when  applying  these  prin- 
ciples, with  which  all  must  agree,  in  commenting  on  historical 
events,  or  in  offering  practical  advice  on  the  existing  duties  and 
difficulties  of  humaji  society,  Mr.  Carlyle  is  constantly  led  into 
confounding  the  means  with  the  end.  He  seems  almost  to  bold 
it  better  to  be  working  in  a  bad  cause  than  only  talking  in  a  ^ood 
one — to  be  more  commendable  to  be  earnest  in  vice  than  to  be 
merely  making  a  show  of  virtue — to  be  more  praiseworthy  to  be 
energetic  in  wrong  views  than  to  be  feeble  with  right  ones.  This 
philosophy  leaves  the  great  boundaries  of  good  and  evil  unde- 
cided. It  pronounces  everything  to  be  right,  or  the  contrary, 
according  as  it  is  prosecuted  earnestly  and  with  vigour,  or  the 
reverse.     Success  is  seldom  not  justified :  failure  is  always  wrong. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  own  nature,  ever  ready  to  sympathise  with  what 
is  noble,  and  to  scorn  what  is  base — his  deep-seated  instinct  of 
reverence  for  Divine  authority  in  the  government  of  the  world 
— his  love  of  duty  and  order,  and  his  hatred  of  anarchy  and 
Mammon-worship — sustain  him  for  the  most  part  on  a  lofty- 
eminence  above  the  demagogues,  the  sceptics,  and  the  dealers  in 
persiflage,  who  can  unfortunately  so  often  find  passages  suited  ta 
their  purposes  in  his  works.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  should 
ever  descend  from  this  intrinsic  superiority,  and  afford  a  pretext 
to  the  enemies  of  wisdom  and  truth  for  claiming  him  as  a  frieod 
of  themselves. 
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Abt.  II.— 1.   Tlie  Ballads  of  Scotland.     By  William  Ednaond- 
stoune  Aytoiui,  D.CL.     1858. 

2.  The  Modern  ScoUish  Minstrel     By  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 
1856. 

3.  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs.     By  James  Maidmeat.     1859. 

"VrOT  the  least  interesting  feature  about  the  ballads  and  songs 
-*-^  of  Scotland  is  that  they  represent-^— and  stand  almost  alone  iii 
representingj  to  the  mind  of  Europe — the  native  and  indigenotts 
literature  of  the  ancient  kingdom  to  which  they  belong.  People 
in  the  South  of  tolerable  cultivation,  and  the  scholars  of  the 
Continent  everywhere,  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
Scotland  has  a  body  of  writers  as  distinctively  Scottish,  as  Shak-* 
speare  or  Rabelais  are  English  or  French ;  using  a  language 
which  is  as  naturally  a  growth  of  the  soil  of  the  Lowlands  as  the  ash 
or  the  fir  ;  and  reflecting  a  nationality  as  clearly  defined  as  that  of 
any  historic  nation  on  record.  But  if  it  were  not  for  the  ballad 
section  of  that  literature  we  suspect  that  this  knowledge  would  go 
for  little.  The  *  History  of  the  feeformalion '  by  Knox — the  trans- 
lation of  the  iEneid  by  Bishop  Douglas — the  Poems  of  Dunbar 
and  Sir  David  Lindsay — are  no  more  familiar  to  the  Soirthem 
reader,  than  the  literatures  of  Scandinavia  or  Russia.  Eminent 
writers  of  Scottish  birth— a  Hume  or  a  Scott — do  not  yield  in 
celebrity  to  any  writers  in  Europe ;  and  Sir  Walter  especially,  as 
much  by  deliberate  intention  as  by  instinct,  has  stamped  bis 
nationality  on  his  works  with  an  energy  like  that  with  which  one 
of  bis  favourite  old  barons  sealed  a  charter  with  his  sword-hilt. 
Yet  what  would  Europe  have  said  if  Sir  Walter  had  written  his 
*  Napoleon*  in  the  language  in  which  the  venerable  Scottish 
Reformer  has  described  the  burning  of  Scone  or  the  landing  of 
Queen  Mary  in  Leith?  But  the  Songs  and  Ballads,  and  those 
modern  imitations  of  them  which  every  Scotsman  of  genius 
thinks  himself  bound  to  produce,  are  as  thoroughly  living  as  the 
graver  old  works  in  the  same  tongue  are  hopelessly  dead.  Brave 
youth  and  fair  girlhood  kindle  at  their  strain.  They  make 
Scotland's  fame  smell  sweet,  as  the  breezes  of  the  Levant  smell 
of  the  lemon-groves ;  and  embalm  her  nationality  as  the  honey 
of  the  North  tastes  of  heather.  Scotland  can  never  become  a 
prosaic  country  while  such  a  literature  survives  to  keep  alive  the 
romance  of  her  reputation. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  feature  about  the  Ballads  and  their  popu- 
larity which  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  lost  sight  of  by  our 
generation.  These  Ballads  represent  feudal  Scotland — not  the 
Scotland  which  the  satirists  of  England  have  taught  us  to  asso- 
ciate with  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  money  and  a  too  keen  grip  of  it 
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— but  the  brave  old  romantic  Scotland  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  the 
Admirable  Crichton,  and  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  So  long  as 
thej  are  read,  or  sung,  or  talked  about,  so  long  will  young  Scots- 
men feel  that  they  must  not  give  way  entirely  to  the  Utilita- 
rianism in  thought  and  action  to  which  too  much  in  the  present 
national  character  and  position  inclines  them.  For,  if  it  be  true, 
that  Scotland  retained  more  of  the  antique  life  than  most 
countries,  to  a  later  period,  it  is  also  true  that,  once  having 
begun  to  change,  she  is  changing  and  has  changed  more  rapidly. 
One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  ingenia  prcefervida 
Scotorum  is  that  they  never  do  things  by  halves.  Their  history 
lies  in  light  and  shadow,  and  is  conspicuously  picturesque.  Frois- 
sart,  who  tells  us  that  the  French  knights  found  their  poverty  of 
living  intolerable,  admits  that  at  Otterbourn  they  won  the  most 
brilliant  chivalry-fight  of  the  day.  At  the  Reformation,  they 
changed  the  most  aristocratic  for  the  most  democratic  church  in 
Europe.  In  the  seventeenth  century  they  began  the  revolt 
against  Charles,  and  produced  the  greatest  of  the  Cavaliers  at 
the  same  time.  They  had  only  just  abolished  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions, when  they  inaugurated  political  economy.  And  this  is  the 
way  in  which  they  have  gone  on  down  to  our  own  time.  The 
English  Church  has  been  vexed  by  dissent ;  the  Scotch  Kirk  In 
the  disruption  was  torn  in  half  by  it.  A  Montgomery  holds  a 
tournament,  and  a  Napier  sits  for  South wark.  Accused  of  drink- 
ing too  much  whisky,  they  pass  an  Act  to  check  it,  which  in 
London  would  cause  a  revolution.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  an 
extravagant  supposition  that  the  unusual  beauty  of  their  ballad 
poetry,  infusing  its  influence  from  childhood,  should  have  power 
to  stand  against  a  tendency  to  deify  material  prosperity  which 
threatens  to  abolish  all  respect  for  antiquity  and  all  romance  of 
sentiment  throughout  their  land.  Luckily,  the  smoke  from  their 
chimneys  has  not  yet  blotted  out  the  whole  sky.  *  Bonny  Scot- 
land ' — *  Old  Scotland ' — still  whispers  to  the  hearts  of  her 
children  through  her  song;  and  the  notes  of  her  songs  can  be 
traced  upwards  in  time,  till  they  are  lost  like  those  of  a  skylark 
in  the  distance. 

Of  all  branches  of  literature,  this  is  the  least  capable  of 
satisfactory  treatment  from  a  merely  sesthetic  point  of  view. 
Though  there  is  plenty  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  criticism  proper 
about  the  ballads,  the  interest  attached  to  the  fact  that  they  exist 
takes  precedence  of  the  interest  which  belongs  to  showing  what 
their  beauties  are.  They  are  the  literature  of  a  pre-literary 
period — the  voices  of  forgotten  ages,  and  of  a  society  that  has 
passed  away.  And  this  fact  constitutes  more  of  their  charm 
than  people  generally  think.     He  who  should  prove  any  one  of 
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the  best  ballads  modem  woald  destroy — not  its  literary  merit — 
but  more  than  half  the  pleasure  with  which  it  is  read.  Once^ 
in  a  country  village,  the  neighbourhood  used  to  assemble  to  hear 
a  particularly  sweet*singing  nightingale.  Presently  it  appeared 
that  the  supposed  bird  was  a  very  skilful  musician,  who  hid  him- 
self in  the  tree  and  amused  himself  by  the  imitation.  Why  did 
this  destroy  the  choicest  part  of  the  pleasure  of  his  hearers  ?  The 
singing  was  no  worse  because  the  fact  was  known.  No — but  the 
associations  were  destroyed  ;  and  if  these  are  analysed,  the  most 
important  will  be  found  to  be  that  we  are  secretly  affected  by  the 
wicansciousness  which  we  attribute  to  the  bird  of  its  power  of 
pleasing  us.  Now,  this  is  what  the  old  ballad  has — what  the 
«ew  ballad  imitates — and  it  induces  us  to  give  to  the  historical 
associations  of  minstrelsy  precedence  over  all  the  other  points  of 
view  from  which  it  may  be  regarded.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
literary  history  of  onr  subject,  therefore,  which  has  thus  the  first 
claim  on  our  attention. 

Definition  is  dangerous ;  but  if  asked  to  define  Minstrelsy,  we 
should  call  it  the  Poetry  of  Feudalism.  It  rose  under  that  system 
«— it  clung  to  it  for  its  protection,  like  the  creepers  along  castle 
walls,  and  it  has  waned  as  that  form  of  life  has  waned.  The 
fragments  which  still  exist,  and  which  have  been  gathered  by 
antiquaries,  from  nooks  and  comers — sometimes  in  a  fossil  state, 
from  MS. — sometimes  living^  in  retired  districts,  from  recitation 
— are  the  only  relics  of  feudal  literature  which  an  age  like  ours 
can  enjoy.  Chronicles  and  romances  may  be  read  from  curiosity 
— ^ballads  and  songs  alone  are  read  for  pleasure.  Nor,  have  they 
always  enjoyed  the  degree  of  vitality  which  they  do  now.  They 
were  for  a  long  time  quite  out  of  fashion,  and  waned  before  such 
influences  as  the  classics,  the  Reformation,  and  the  social  changes 
accompanying  these.  If  they  never  died  out  altogether,  this  is 
partly  be<^use  the  learning  which  w^as  one  cause  of  their  obso- 
leteness  kindly  took  them  by  the  hand  and  helped  them  to  flourish 
again.  Very  patronising  was  the  manner  in  which  Learning 
assisted  Minstrelsy ;  but  Minstrelsy,  by  giving  a  new  inspiration 
to  modem  poetry,  has  most  generously  paid  her  back. 

The  old  ballads  and  songs,  we  say,  went  out  of  fashion- 
suffered  an  eclipse  in  fact  which  lasted  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
phenomenon  was  common  to  England  and  Scotland,  but  in  Scot- 
land it  was  more  marked^  because  of  the  terrible  severity  which 
the  Reformation  assumed  in  that  country.  Scottish  development 
at  all  times  has  had  an  abmpt  character — ^has  not  presented  tha 
beautifully  gradual  appearance,  that  tranquil  air  of  growth, 
which  belongs  to  the  history  of  civilization  in  England.    So  the 
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(S^tMh  £«focm»tiiOp  destnopred  wkflOestolt^  and  4he^  Sodtlufc 
T/e£o(cinera  treated  Spoct  aoi.M  4^  foU^ .  hot  as  «  crime.  K»ima»  for 
imtaooey  apeaJka  >of  the  dancing  aAil  B»i«ie  at  Qiiaeii  Mai j'aiceaft 
in  xnucb  the  ss^me  tone  in  which  a  iiebriw  fwipimt  ^ptakm^^d 
idolatry.  ^  T/ie  Ta$chaR  muUiiMday^  «ays  twv  ones  (a.  oHMki  ^ 
Upgakiny  which  •Mgbt.to  p«nle!  tho9a  who  innpy  tb^  John  vim 
a  4enocmt)y  ^  icxw  ^tin^att  a/^  J^  mgk  a  £«6tii  MudeJ '  «or  in 
iPtfaer  (words,  the  populace  ]ov«d .  tbe  aoMHieiBenta  of  their  ai^- 
•castoEs,  and  the  Kirk  was-  determined  to  {nU  th^nx  d4>wn»  The 
Kirk  did  pat  them.  dowA,  and.  ha$  tkua  afiacled,  the  yfh^k 
!«b«raQter  of  the  nation  since. .  .Bov  thci  agogs,  iproverb^.4radi* 
t^k)iQ%  omusementBrof  th^  ScotjkiA  fieopi^  indiofite  that  th^  fUs^M. 
naturally  humorous  and  genial  people.  jSooUand^  'has  .psodttoid 
4be  atandard.Brillsb  Iranslation  of  (fiUbekda  iar  exai^ple,  a  ireiy 
iiignificanl^  fact.  Her  subteAanean  litoratiire  atones  Sov-  iU>  coM»* 
peas  by  as  rnnoh  iTan.as  tbat  which,  half  emu^ea  tba<apigvams  ^ 
Sfartial.  And  yet,  piebaibly^  no  southern 'Croiaes  tbe.Bor^ 
:wdthoul.  feeling  Jfor  a  time  fibf^t  he  has  got^aaangst  a  rl^d  bo^ 
•ae!VQr&-minded:popiulatieo»  Sydney  Sa»itb  would  GaaJy  admit  th4t 
ibej  bad  wut^^e  did  not  allow  theni  wit^-a  curiooa  r^auk.of 
the  influence  of  Firabyt^ciaii  manners  oa'Ciie  lar  too  sbnewd  mt 
to  know  that  real  wit  must  have  flowed,  in  ibe  blood  oi*  a^rMe 
tepreaenbed  at  diiEerent/  periods  by  such  men  as  Scott,  JefiMj^ 
Wilson^  Gait,  Lodkhart,  £arns,  W^derbunn,  SmoUett,  Hei^ 
£jrakine.  Sir  Thomas  Urqubact,  Aschibald  PitoairnQ,  and  'Gieipi;g|e 
J3ucbaoan4'  Whatever  tbece  is  of  uadu«  harshness  in  Ps««^ 
J>yteriaaisaa  at  this  moment  as  chiefly  shewn  by  that  paist.af 
the  nation  which  is .  under  the  infiUiance  of  the  disaentjog 
iportioa  of  tbe  •  Pr«sby tesiaa  body*  A  miklec,  mox^  ^epial 
and  bomane^  and  tculy  liberal  way  of  looking  at  lifa  jpp^a- 
^ails  in  that  venerable  e^ablishsnent^  wbich  w|is  graced  at  4Mae 
linia  by  tbe  presidency  in  her  Assembly  of  Buchanaay  and  at 
another  time,  by  tbal  of  Robertson.  This  feature  of  bar  .4}ba- 
4actev  i^anfirms  .to  her  the  loyalty  of  men  «f  letters,  whO)  in  an0(her 
{genefiation,. would  pvobably  (like  so  many  of<tbeir  pradeceaaeas) 
have  been  compelled  >to  look  for  sympathy  in  the  assoGiali|»na  ^f 
JacolMtism  and  Epiacopacy^     .  .   ^ 

The  application  of  these  remarks-  W  our  immediate  sul^jaat  i^ 
obidous.  T«he  decline  of  the.  Scottish  feudal  poetry  was  aooa- 
lerated— *was  in  part  directly  cauaed  by  the  severity  4>f  the  Prea- 
byterianism.  But  in  Scotland,  asin  England,  the  new  leanMiy 
had  nuicb  to  do  witb  tbe  neglect  of  the  old  tKaditfoB^»  £req|- 
w^em,  ibr  a  time,  the  scholar  see  ma  to  have  taken  precedency  <af 
tbe  man  of  gesdus ;  and  to  this  day  we  knpw  ten. times  ^  miH^ 
iof  tbe  lives  and  cbaiaGl^rs  of.  the  Casaabons»  SQ93ig0T9i  a^4 

Xap&inaes^ 
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JUfMMfte^  at  w&  do^iof  tbcM  of  tlM  6hBkip«ait«Ci  SfinkeHi  -Mi 
C^aateses.  <Ko  oae  aoaM  wiak  toKlkpaiiige  tk«  menioTies  of  )tii^«« 
^gMDts  of  enUtttiott,  to  i^hoao  IdbottM  among  the  TOim  of  an^intjr 
^we  04V«  so  sniBh«  We 'note  tlie  fact  aiiDpljr  if  or  ka  sigirificanciB  itt 
4il»|»7  Uatoi^  ^  aiii  it  ia^  corkAia  fofloction  that  Oasaubon  muift 
often  have  passed  bookitaib  IB  Loudoii  tontaming  the  last  traoea 
of  okl  poems  in  a  language  which  he  never  cared  to  learn-— 
poems  destined  to  be  praised  by  fhtnre  sdiolars  for  sparjks  of  a 
l^ebius  sdmo^t  Hon^keric !  Sir  Philip  Sidney  w6u1d  not  have  had 
to  apologise  for  likiag  ^  Chevy  Chase '  if  he  had  lived  to  sdb 
the  great  revival  of  an  interest  in  feadal  subjects  which  has  done 
SO"  much  to  re-awaken  and  enrioh'tbe  tnind  and  heart >of  Earope 
tering  the  last  cemtufy. 

-"  To  Addison  betongs-^md  4t  ranks  amung  'the  pleasantest  r^ 
-ooKoctions  iftttaofaed  to'his  metnor^^^^he  hononr^f  having  >be«nthe 
iAnttmodern' waiter  who  twri^i^d  the  oncietit  <dredit  of  Minfttrelfty. 
'Inria  happy  hour,  when  engaged'  in  hfs-w«r  s^idtt&lsewitj  he 
fMk  tip'  the  'COBMson  ^mtgor  TenSon  of  '*  Ciievy  CtiaSe/  tmd 
ifttled  it  dot  ^'tbo  'bigbways  into  literatwre:.  It  most  be  admitted 
tint  he'did  so  with  a  sKgtft  'air''of  pdtrantige,  as  if  the  banAitbg 
*Mgfat  tnmble  bis  vtfBkm.  Bin  it  was  lan  act  of  great  eonn^f^^^ 
^  a  coorage  as  lemaAabio  as  the  taste  w4ndb  it  indictfted.  ^*  Had 
tlib  tAd  song/  says  be,  in  *  fipectotor'  No.  74,  *  been  fi(M  with 
'Opigrammatica)  tarns  and  pMilts  of  wit,  it'  might  perhaps  haVe 
flleMed  the  wrcmg-tastoof  som^  vsad^M,  bat  it  would  nether  'haite 
Vecome'th«  delighftof  the  common  people,  Acr  haive  watrmed  tbe 
4ieaif  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  like  Ae  sound  of  4  trumpet.  It  is 
only  nature  ^at'can  hove  thiseffeet.'  To  estimate  the  eoumge 
ftfcpAred  to  devote  two  Spectators  tO'  on  ^old  song/  let  us  now 
ttttti  to  Johnson's  "^Lifb'of  Addison'  (written,  let  it  be  observed, 
yaars  after  the  publication  <rf  Percy's  *ReUques*),  and  see  how 
4ie  great  Doctcr  >ehaincterises  this  ^iticasm.  *  He  destetidiA^ 
Mys  Johnson,  *  now  and  then  to  lower  dfsquisitions,  and  by  a 
serioos  display  of  lAie  treavties  of'^^Ohevy  Chase''  exposed »him- 
s«iftotfae  vidictile  ofWagstaiF,  w^o  belitowed  a  like  'pompons 
chara([?terott  *^  Tdm  TbnmV  and  to'the^confempt^f  Derniis,'  A^. 
The  *  ridicule  of  WagstafF,'  however,  has  passed  away  as  com- 
pletely as  the  *  contempt  of  Dennis/  But  the  passage  illnstrates 
the  rooted  and  dogmatic  classicism  which  Dr.  Johnson  repre- 
sented— great  and  genial  as  he  was--*and  shows  us  what  a  battle 
€he  restorers  of  ballad  literature  had  to  fight.  There  can  be  no 
donfot  that  Allan  Ramsay  read  the  *  Spectator,'  and  ijt  may  not 
nnreasonablj  be  presnmed  that  Nos.  70  and  74  were  among  the 
ihapirations  which  made  him  oolleot  and  publish  some  of  the 
alicient  minstrelsy  of  his  ^wn  land.  S^^ghaid  and  Scotland  have 
r    •  •  y  2  played 
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played  into  each  other's  hands  often  in  this  way«  Buchanan 
made  an  impressioti  both  on  Camden  and  on  Milton.  London 
printed  the  fi»t  editiMTdfthe  ^nead  of  Bishop  Dooglas.  The 
sympathetic,  hearty  nature  of  Allan  Ramsay —intensely  fieoltiftfa 
^  he  was — made  him  thotottgMy  relish  the  English  writef»;  and 
tre  are  told  of  his  *  GenlJe  Shepherd,' that 

^  Whene'er  he  drires  our  ri»e?p  to  Edifihiprgh  porty. . 

He  buys  uom^  l^jook^  {)f  ]ii;i^t0ry,,«aQgs»  or  sport :      . 

Nor  does  he  wi^at  pf  then), a  rowUi  at  yfilU  , 

And  carrier  ay  a  poutchfu*  to  the  bill. 
.  About  aneShakspear,  ^nd  a  famous  Ben,  '' 

He  afteu  speaks,  and  ca*is  ihem  best  of  men* 

The  knowledgr  th«t  sacb  n.<wriler  aa  Addiam  had  declared  Us 
sympathy  with  ancient jpopularaonigf^ioould  iM>t.bnl  hfive  ilsefTetft 
on  Allan,  who^  in  i7'84,  l^egta  ibringing  to  light  Sootti^h  «iUiquea 
4rflbe  kind  in  the  ^  Evergreen  ?Md^  Tea^TableMiaceUany/  It^ 
gratifying  to  know  th«t  he*  was  Mmetimes  saena  £ftw  yeav9  aftor 
this  ehattingaboat  poetry  in  hi»  periwig-^hop^  in.  the  I«uc]i^eA* 
booth  of  Edinbovgh,  with'f  a  iitAp  pic8iu«t-looking  man  in  a  tytf-^ 
wig/  of  tbe  nam^  of  John  Qa^rv  Oay  >wns  staying  in  the  neigb- 
boorhood  Wiethe  Buchesa  of  Queenebeorry^  and.  used,  to  CQRia 
into  town  to  lesm*  to  ei^oy  tive  *  braid  Soota'  of  the  ^  G^tl^e 
ShephenP  from  Ramsayw  There  /were  many  poiats  of  likenOM 
between  them,  for  they  were  both  round,  smiling,  little  fell^w^ 
of  infinite  good  ii^tar^,(wfaO'0on¥biiied  a  genuine  vein  of.  poetry 
^ith  an  equally  genuine^  and  aomewhatridier,^ vein  of  buioiHir* 
No^ doubt  they  tumed^over  thehAllada  a^d  conga  together;  jn^ 
we  i^an  easily  faney  the -'relish  with  which  fiamsay^-rwho.new 
'fer^ot,  in  the  midat  of'bisvperiwigs,  faia  Dalbouaie.  despentr^r- 
would  sht>w  his  K^ishliiend  the>  beamiies  o£.  the.  ^Batfl0  of 
Hariaw/  i>r'  the  "^  Reklswire  Raid,'  ov  the  '.  Bonny  S^rl.^f 
Murray.*  Bat  the  national  ^lote  of  swrast would  haxdly,  after  s^l, 
prevail  with  him  oref  4he  tenderer,  feeling  with  which  bf^.woui|d 
read  *WaIy^  Wltty,'>one  4>f  the  aweeteat •  songs  &n.litemture..^ 
breastiike  Qay'a  ireuld  respand' ait  once  to  9Hchiyer«ea.<iST*T*  .,,«. 

'    ..       .   *  I  le^t  my.backiQtoan.ai)i^9  .,.  ,.  ,1 

.     ,  I  thiMi^^t  it  was  a  trusty  tree ; 

]Bu^  firsi;  it  bowM  and  syne  it  brak\  '  -      >•' 

Sae  my  true  love  did  lightly  mc/  -     «  •  t 


pr,— 


'  Martinmas  wiad,  when  wilt  thou  blaw^  ' 
And  shake  the  green  leaves  aff  the  tree  ? 
0  ffentledeath^  when  wilt  thou  come? 
for  of  my  life  I  am  vcarie !  '• 
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:of!ballA4-'PQ«[tr;nrbiQb  lyiUpraperJ^^^pfied,  i^ipvwf  nwrraUv^  pf 
•U» vec0T^rj«-  .'.!/.  1.     .«..,•.■      t     ■  ,  .,  ,,1 

'.  Sia^oBi^i^y.  t]pia9|  tsik«ff*b4fL:p)ap^.at^j9. 1;i^d  p(  thosj?  jm<)dejrn 
Scotsmen  who  have  renewed  tha.glQiPy^pfi^^txish,  n^iastreUy.  Jt 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  he  quite  saw  the  importance  of 
the  service  #hd<;h  fa^imd^  retidmn^  tto  litemtHre;^  and  he  certainly 
treated  the  texts  of  the  anbienUi  irhfa'  A  fMedotn  wliich  would 
have  been  unjustifiable  if  it  hkd  not  beenf  Sn^fvitablef:  What  the 
generation  wanted  w^as  a  living  pl^adute  in  tbe  ballads ;  they 
bad  not  yet  coi^e,  tp  an.  antiquarian  pleasure  it)  t^em;  while 
it  has  been  reserved  for  later  times  to  feel  both  together — to 
"Mjoy  ai«ni  lar  ihcki^nrti  sahes^  wul  lttr>  tb«  tikke.of.  the  .kt|ow- 
^leag^thergiveusoftonvaaeeatona.;  «:  >'  •      ••.;•/, 

*"  fVMS  Raimsay  rwe  advapce.  to- iE^sliop  Percgr^  whose  9erri0e4  to 
^^ttishaixnstrfalsy;<  were,  only  imferior  .toAbose  wbipb  jbe  p^j;- 
tbfttied  to  that  of  £n£^d;>  He,  wa%mdiBtd|f.tb€^  great  mdi^Qi 
ttostofe^  of  the  geqerftl  inteiest  iotboi  wbole'fii^jftet,  fOid  it  is  .^his 
-l^liicAi  gites  him  his'  ds&Mt^  ftoaztionin  Jitenngr'  his.toiy.  ^  AH 
Itod  and  bonoor  be  io/tbe^nemotty  of  (Sitbop?  Feroy!'  is  tb® 
'iftttthasibstio  «xdam»tioni€»f -Mr,  Aytoan»>  .We.are qjiute  .r^ady  .to 
'jl6in  }n  the  cheery  and  laU  tbeoStDre  «o>  becans^  we  ku  tbatili 
''ScMiih  ^vine  4ared  not  have-  ^lone  soBMMk  foe  such  a  branpb 

•of  pvofane  lettarsc'   "  *<  •> '  •.".„•  ^  ..i 

<^'Tbem'i«'a'coii0B»  simil«ffit[^'TbetiviefO  tbe*p9sbions  of  Bishpp 
V^rty  (and  Sir  Wattei '  Soott/  iis  tii^r  r^alioo  to  minstrelsy.  Jt 
^tMto  'thtt  easiest  oecApBtieiir  6f  both,  -  and^4>n«  etood^  in  i«egcud 
4b^  Ilb6'  filmiiy  o6  3!ToirtbtHnbei4and^  'muoh'  as.  tike  other;  did ,  fp 
tfaifr'  ftmilyof  Bactleugh.  Tfaeit  g^niui^^  indeed,  sdmits  of  m 
comparison;  but  ^their  itiftiienDQ 'haa  J^iacn  remarjkably  alik^. 
^Eacb  lbay*<well  stand  as-  a  moAel  ^of'ttke-* literary  antiqaaryi-r-*^ 
being' in  'poistlc  antiquiities  *to  '  lUtdon  what,  intgmiealogy  Sjir 
%g«ft<m  Bkydges  was  to^  Dngdft^  at  wbal  ta  soholairship  Grsjf 
^as '  10  tba  loU  conHnBBtetora.  '  8uoh  'men  br^ttthe  ii^to  th<^)r 
studies  4i«'bi«ith  of-  life*;,  and  itisonly  itftr^M^ft  them  and  their 
genius  that  the  labour  of  the  antiquary  1)ecomes  of  value  to 
mankind.  *  The  mere  antiquai^/  itoyJEi  Jobflsmv,  ^is  a  rugged 
being.'  This  was  a  truth  of  tehich  the- atkti^le,^ accomplished, 
but  somewhat  hasty-fempered  Bishop  fbutid  nnj^leasantly  the 
force  through  life. 

Sprung  from  a  long  line  of  Percys  of  Worcester  who  had  goort 

reasons  to  claim  kindred  with  the  old  Percys,  thb  ^itor  of  the 

*Ileliques'  went  through  Oxford  with  credit,  and  entered  on  life 

with  promise.     It  was  in  1765  that  he  published  the  ^  Reliques,* 

ifl^  which  he  employed  Pepys^  *  Collections  '  (begun  by  Selden) 

at 
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at  Cambridge,  those  df  Wood  at  Oacford,  bttt  pacftScTihrry  a 
« foUo  MS/  which  be  had  hixnitrff  accfTrired,  and  which  became 
very  famous  in  the  literature  of  that  day.  Lord  Hafles' — then 
Sir  David  Dalrymple  of  Hailes — suppUed'him  with  most  of  bit 
Scottish  poems,  one  of  which,  '  Sir  Patrick  Sj>ens,'  mnrt  ever  be 
cherished  by  lovers  of  song,  and  which  besides  its  conspicuous 
beauty  is  invested  with  a  mystery  which  gives  piquancy  tp  its 
attractions. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  tikmd!y,  bow  apologetically,  Percy 
commits  to  the  world  the  work  which  lilone  preserves  his  name  * 
— *  The  editor  hopes  he  vted  not  be  asHamed  of  having  bestowed" 
Mome  of  his  idle  hours  on  tfce  ancient  literature  of  our  own  country.' 
Thit  wa«  not  affectation*,  it  was-  dbwnright  terror,  and  ei* 
tremely  illustrative  of  those  times.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Percy  never  got  over  it,  genuine  as  his  love  of  minsttelsy' 
was ;  and  Dibdin  observes,  that '  in  his  latter  years  *  he  *  afmost 
wished  to  fbrffet  that  be  had  published  the  **  Reliquesi** '  The 
sentiment  can  be  illustrated  from  various  features  of  My  age*. 
EVen  Warton,  who  did  so  much  fbr  our  antiquities,  could  explnitt' 
liis  pleasure  in  them  on  such  gn>undSr  as  the  following: — 

.  .*  Wq  look  hack  on  the  savagp  qondition  qf  our  ancestors  mih  the  tnumpk  qf> 
superiority ;  we  are  pleased  to  mark  the  steps  by  which  we  have  oeen, 
raised  from  rudeness  to  elegance.'' 

.  This  tooa  wa*  wondsrfuUy  pnsMalentf  wbetb^r  th^  Crupsikst. 
tf  ChiyaJffy,  or  any  ott|«r  aiifiient  embadime^t  of  tbe  mind-  wd 
lisaliiig  id  Eiirope,  baffMMd  t0ibo.di«auMad;.aod  iafroportMR^ 
te  tha,  diffidence  wjlii  whi«b  Paisy  advajnsad  wa^  view  favonmhto 
lo  medittvaL  maaoeni  was  the  aiifferiiig  wUcL  he  aaqNwiimosA 
from  hostile  aritici^Bi*.  '  ^: 

I.  One  of  th«  most  pnsmittent  fsvlB  of  bia.worli  ynm  tk#  nssafi 
y^uJBL  be  bsfttoved  «a  the  flsinstoels  whose  .lalxHiis,.aa  iie.j«MSiK 
ttmd^  be  w*s  oamaaDitatini^  to-  tho  wiHsld.  Tbrs  mmfi^im. 
thdHan  wiiih  graat  .pnipnat|F'.  of.iM«iig<  and  elapuMft-  of  aiyilfti 
Matumlly,  be  takes. a. cheerful  wm  of  tliejqMslmi>#f«  their  asHH 
4itaon^  An  ivu^ginatiye  nan^  (oooseiow  q£  a  dee]M  Ifli^  o£  thM 
wsNnks'tbaa  he  care4  to  expness,. wm  of  ooucse  iaeUned  ta  {MoliMm 
tS'/hiinadlf  in  the  sunniest  %hts  tbain  whole  oiisleKice-^thdi 
iModeiiio0s.ffom  caatle  to  eaaUe,  sune  of  welsometattd  honour — 
their  tendsmess  over  the  barpr-<>their  gaiety  ovoq  tbewjnOk  iHfi 
4oow  that  the  Goaqiievov's  Jkocu&^or  figured  ia  Doiiios4a|Laii-^ 
landholder  among  BaanchaDipa  and  Bigodsi;  be  kftew>ttMit,|lh# 
hsttla  of  Hastings  had  been  opened  by  the  Norma*,  twmatm 
Tailkfer,  who  rode  out  of  the  lines  sieging  eif  Roland. tUluhr 
isU,  with  o^»voft  Saxons  lying  ahoiit  him^  oimL  hio  songi  *iif9i 
{  '  drowned 
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cfapowned  in  Uis  blood.  The  sobered  notices  of  clironidvrs  endr 
records  showed  him.  thsit  there  h«d  existed  a  great  body  of.  siogert  > 
in  the  ooimtiy  whose  occupaiion  it  was  toi  make  songs  and  toi. 
^m^  them,  and  that  poems  like  ^  Cbeyy  Chase'  w^ne  themu^. 
vi;fiag  remains  of  their  gienins.and  their  love.  Accordinglj^. 
being  a  sentimental  mao.  Perry  took^  a  sentimental  view  of. 
bis  subject;  and  the  minjitaJs  in  his  dissertation  are  as  pretty < 
and  happy  figures  as  the  shepherds  in  old-fashioned  china.  Thui 
ifas  <vne  of  the  points  on  which,  he  eaqpased  himself  to  tbe 
aeverity  of  a.  man  whose  qame  in  Idiis.  depaitnent  of  our  lettect^ 
ifill  be  remembered  a»  long  as>  his  own* 

Joseph  Ritson  mas  a. Westmoreland  yteomans  son,  who  came 
tokLoodoaand.  practised  aa  a  conveyancer.  Always  violently. bif^ 
faful  started  in  life  as  a-Csrocious  Jacobite,  tp  become  atafatme^ 
peniod  aa  cK)uaUy  ferocious  Jacobm.  He  bad  all  the  chaiae^ 
teriatJBs  of  Jobnsonis  ^  nigged  being ; '  ibugbl  about,  black-letter 
vidi  a  passion  and  tempei  worthy  of.  clril  war ;  dug  furiously  in, 
the.  ruins  of  antiquity  tojjile  tbemup  without  order^  and.  to  huxL 
fffigynents  at  the  passers-by ;  and  ^  he  would  quarrel  ahout  aii 
old  song  with  any  man^  sa  he  could  not  turn  vegetarian  milulul^ 
denouncing  those  who  ate  meat  as  brutes  and  rascala  He  pvo* 
babfy  despised  Percy^  from  some  reports  be  had  heard  of  the 
elegance  of  his  taste- and' the  agre^ableness  of  his  manners^  and' 
he  very  early  fell  foul  of  him.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  pro« 
dMM^'  a*  passfi^  or  two'  ftevi  .Aetaof  Barlisdnenl  in  which 
^mbdMiriiix  ef  mttr^  ^e^ofomfat*  wens  epeken)  4jf,  aoJk  'm»  SbM 
tfttsdwl  resby^s^  theoty  i«  ali  its-  besnags*  What  was  voMe, 
htmmmt,  war  kis  perpetwliasinoatioiladiat  Per<7's  MSL  bad  am 
JMeiamnii^  which  warn  anssrerediin  the  Bsest<deesstve  mamite  by  ■ 

Cblic  eabibition  of  it.  There  is  an  amaaia^  proof  of  the  way 
»whifi4i<  tiMP  Bbbiyp'  wee  sJiseted  >f:allj  tfaia,  isi  a  lettet  of 
Stievens  >^.  buniin  1'788^-^^Ywnr  anlsganMl^  Mr.  Bkmm 
4k>l|6  »  iMMkth  .ag»  goli  dnml&.and'assMrited  SOI  inoffensMO' 
lnJWlsi^  'wto  bi«mgbti'an.«iietion'againat:btfi9  and  has-  oUigci 
him  to  pity  seveMly^;  for  his  iMic;^  6leevensi<e«idendy:.tfainh» 
thov  a  wdieone  bit  of  iwConnsitiDn  tsi  bier  comepondent,  and 
pMlaMyt  Meb  »  buman  natsne,  ^the.  fiisbdp^a  emilatien.  SFvar 
tUlMMi  was:  graotep' than  his  oompeasidftibv.tbe  flagellated  fasrikeej 
WMt  aU  ilicson/e  faelts^  he  did  good  eerrios  to  ballad,  said  jong 
NjUrataMy  fidv  be  wsUchted'Over  thepsintyof  aaeseBt  (nadilioii  Ufo 
a^dmgon^  o«er  the  g«>Mon  jfirnit  He  woald  bear  ao-  taanpetiagi 
wMi4U0t%'aad  be  aeoumi:datad  in  biat  iMimeronB>pablieateaaa  a 
gitnt  4eal'Of  adbnaation  lan'  the  general  sui^ect.  As  fiyr  ksn 
^4b]iistrelt?<  coHtMsrensf  wkb  Percys  it  is  the*  old  story  oi  tkk 
Mnrelievr  and  tba<dottble-iided  shield.  The  fiisfaop  sass  all  tbi^ 
I/«jnwi.il  poetry 
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poetry,  aed.'tb^  oriiie>ftU/die  pvose-of  ifaeminBtvel^  life^  aoDd^ioBt 
o£'  4be  fteanty  material' which  is  lavaiiahk  ia  ifae  cx>titro¥firajr^  itia 
ad  eaayitOiiargne  for  ode  side  as  >for>  the  othec   -Peifij  was  toi^ 
vag^ue  in  applkyin^  to  English- wlu^tever  he  feuad  saiid<>f  iSToriiKiii*: 
mins^ielf ;.  bat  aa  modem  £agUab  arosa^^t'^as  tt .  became  liMr  lan^': 
gijMtgeof  the  higher,  classesyiwhy. should  tiot  English  mimtiela i 
havei^xmpied  >a  oovesiponiding  .pasitum.<tQ  diat  of  thekr  pvew^ 
decessoia?.   .Agaioy^  Feioy's  belief,  that  our  ^misiatvela  as  a  x)laaa'>i 
composed  what  they,  themselves  .Teoited^  lia  supported  l)jr>.lh»v' 
ailalog^. of 'Other ^ballad  JitcDatuseSy  bj^what^we  know  of  then 
HDOnonds,  hy  that.inteEOommuniioD  of  poetrj^and-  moaic  which,  i 
naftore  mnA  t  histor j/  show  na  to  Jbane  charaalarised  the  ■  ^axlier.  i 
agoa  of  all  .uations.'    With  legard  tothe  <  ^  social,  peaitiaa '  oil* 
tbe>.miaatoels   (Aon^. these:  modeiw  .phraass^  have  an  absutt 
SQUndi  in  •such,  diaaissioas),  m  few  caasmon^senae  iconsidenitioaa^  - 
we>think^.wiU  reooneile  the  discordasit  views  4>f' the i€ombaeants,< 
without 'distucbing  the  maRes<of  Petoy^ov  .psoifokingthaunqaiet^ 
shade  of  Ritsoau  >  The'fsct  seems  to.l)e^  jhat  in  the  middle  BgtBy. 
Btrin  >onr  oiwa  agev  the  rank  'o£  a  pTafearoii  o£  the  fine  aite* 
dependedron^his  positimi  in  ithe-  piriifessiQn.'mther  than  on  <tbe- 
cbcaolstancef  of  his  bdonging  toithe^  profession*     When,  Ac%'  ^ 
we;find  a  monkiah  chr^ider  classing  sninatrels  with  hM&xKU^**^ ' 
spsakiDg«iof<'theasp.as  ^  acarrwv'^&s.  haogsrs-ioD^  flattareray  and  ao*  > 
fosth|-^wa'nnist(.«mdjBrBtaod  him  tO'>mean  t^i  un^distinguishedi. 
mob^'who  Veiiei.pvobablyi.nioipe'or ' less  1  truly  •cpcposed  to  suob' 
imfihtations;.    Buit  thiaidioeaiiot  atEset  the  stathsiof  tibose  acconH  • 
pUsheid  artists  who  shared  the  tent  of:  a- leading  Crusader,,  or: 
liaed  (likeTThomaa'of^rcxldoKiBi)  in  fiaoMitKiaraic^  withan  earl'- 
oSjEkmbar.i  /in  <our<own  itimes  -there*  is >3M)tbiBg'  to  ^Tewent*ani>' 
ignorant:  :scribbler'  from  \  calling  ' himself  .a<  f  Utetary  mnk!    Ali  - 
such  Tocatidua  only^give-dirgility  in  pi3opoBtionitO'4ihe>  beigkr  • 
attained  in  tfaeok>by  theindi^idliaK  •  -  It.  is  somethmglibe  being  ia 
*  kkdi'  in  Sootland^HK^thesew  bat  that  one  title  for  all  owneca  of*. 
land- below  the  nobility^  >8nd>  thus  itadistisiation  altogether  dapsikU 
o»tba>  aoves  and  pedigree  'of  tbe>particulaF  lairds ' 

'Percy-'s  i'Reliqoes'  ^was  from'  all  points  of  view  000- of  the>> 
most  important  successes  of  that  generation.     Not  only  did  it  give 
a  general  impulse  to  the  taste  for  old  minstrelsy^  but  its  influence 
broke  up  the:dull  monotony  of  Popian  imitatioD«  then  so  fashion^  • 
aUe,  &nd  fatUng  Uhe  dew  on  the  arid  soil,  made  ii  teem  with  f he^ 
poetic  vegetation  of  the  age  of  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and. 
ColaridgOi  .  We  have  all  heard  of  seeds  being  (found  in  mnmmiea*. 
which  are  still  ready  to  sprout,  and  this  was  the  cas6  with  the 
poetic  germs  which  Percy  gathered  from  obscurity  and  flung  upon 
the  world*  1  .-  •  .*.    •  .»    ■  .,.4.', a-.    ..;.);« 

;       ^-       w  But> 
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iBxk%  in  truth,  pecqde  are:  eitremeiy  tlov- imoar  g«iieriftion  to  ; 
acknowledge- «rhat  traditiott  Iiihi.  done  in  Hleratare^  any  move  than! 
WKfmhem  elae  in  life.  WhenPercjF-  pabliahed  liia  ^'Beliqaei/ 
Barns  was  a  boy  o£  eix^  Bimis  has  beany  of  aU  modeins,  t\im< 
moat  imtomparably  effieetiveai  a'^i^irH-Kaa  >»'  xunBlnel  pn^erj  • 
Xd(  what  did  beowetbe  develepoient-of  hia  genius^  which  niaiie. 
biflK 'Capable  of  taldngBucb  a  position  9  '  Not  to  Stetneandi  Mae«s ' 
ktBste,  from  whom  he*chiefly  leomt  that  too-ndrkedaebtimentaliQr^  •  ^ 
tending*  even: tq f the  tergid,  which  distinguishes  his 'prose.  HBa>  < 
pn^t<  trainoog  was  duer  to  Ihe  traidiltfaiary 'songs  of  Scotland. and ^ 
£iq;laod't««libn  songs '  he  faad<  heaad'hia^own>brigkt*<feyed  Ayiahsrd  1 
mother  singt--(tho  sweet. bat- bameij  versa' oC  Allan -^Ramsaj-Mte-^ 
difeftie'S'nftanj  old  well^ibttrabed  VcoUeiitiflM'  wbich  he>could  kji. 
hdnfednand  canrj  wkhhiqi  iDtbataiirof  theipAao^.  Itvcqaireil  > 
aateeam.oC  tmditiQnarjaaa(nsic<  to. float  his'geniaaiaff^  he  nsddita 
heaman  old  'tune  beibw'  he  beg^  towriite  aisong;  and  he  ne«er'* 
wrote  i  better  thait  when  the' made  aniold  atarain  'his  own^  fnsing  it  in . ' 
thn'ftre  of  hia  poetic  heart  into  •aiaew '  shape.  He  -says  urall^i  in 
oneof  his  letteia^  that^afiwild  happiness'  idistinguiahesi ithe'old • 
soflBgB  and  inliads,  and<.his'  higbiestiiimbitioa'was  to  revive  them-.)'' 
Bmms;  inde^,  might  boiproperly  deecrifbed  aa  the  Last,  of •  die  . 
Miaainels^.  Heifaaaifomided  no^scboeL  uNo  imitator  lainobihaa'' 
cesaetwitbsnilmgiieattf  ^linvaad-someiof  i^e  shrewdeetiobaenieDif  < 
infiSoetlfoid-are  compeUed  to  admit  that  .die 'Oauntrfiadrifttttgr; 
faiithflr  from  ^beposEafaiiitj  <ef  prodwdng'  a  poet  like  /him^  «vetv)n  - . 
dajr^  'Menof  geniaa  Aens  wiUbevtnO' doubt  $  'bat  men  of  tbft: 
intensely  aatitaal  ^md  popidar  genius  Soatland  is  not  likeljitti  : 
sen  I.  again*  /<Ajt*.tbe  Bums  Oentcaiatj>  bhmpiete^  however,  the.' 
tendency  was  to  dwell  ton  Bams'a  Telatdon/'to  his  :oWn  age  ailcli' 
cirtaHmstancaSy  rather  than..to.<lhitt  paity  from iwhioh  .he drew  ibia  i 
cbefiicent  insipintiens  and  hi^  most'^deeip-seated  hAieiafi*  *    •  •  •     .  >u  ^ 

fli/wa^  in  bis  ktteridiqrsiat  DumMes^hatrBumliS'nroteinlflatioir 
hiB>  soDQ^  and  he  had  4faen.. long' (been Mftuniliav  :with  iPeicy'jl 
*  Bblni^lM.'    Before .  ba  <was  laid '  mt .  hia  >  mntimdjf  igraae^  •  another . : 
young  Scotsman  had;  pored  fen  years  tover-ihof book  liichfiiA  ftoi 
maily  assacaatians/    :Wbat>WalteDiSoott'.  owedtoimiitstreisy  it  la 

■  W  .  •■  ■    ♦  1     1  >  I  ■  ! . .     ■  ■     / ■■■..■'      .tui  ;     l.i  rt  i.  ■     1  .   .;.<r     III..,  H  H,  f.'.l    ii  f  M    ' 

*^aW  '^e  -were' told  in  e^ery  'frari'ety  of*  tone,"  fiaffeurns  wa^  !t'hid!eal,^''aii4 ' 
ihajfi<f:A  aikii'«'4aiAn>fSM'i/that'  tprM  kit  most  ^faaraetetiMfieefnuiosi"  Noir^  ' 
ao^,(lo.iin8At^a«ttui^  t)wro  is  much  '\9<  4bnt  .ctriuiA  jvhirh  Fav<)iMis>»<  vealj&rh. 
attempted,  to  organize  into  institutions — it  suffices  to  s^y,  1*  Tha.t  Burns  va^  a 
JaeotnW  dulrin^  tfife  h^  ijeHbd  of  Ms  fife.  2,  That  no  miri  ever  feverefaced  tKfe'  ' 
aasteatildttinry/fif  tiM  odfttfrymoTO,  or  ia»tt  res^tid  the  'famSfies  ifmchstil]  > 
^«»im^\ U  in  4b^  0e^.  d»  That  a  ym..feyf  jw»  l^forej  fewdeatlb,  hi^  fcniiaM*  /. 
declared— 'n<^t  to  my  God,  I  love  and  venerate  the  Britiah  Constitution — which 
(bf 'i«il'iiilr^Hrte  then  tin-refortned!'  ^WoHild;  a^  Sli*  Aiihibald  Alison  weU  «aT#  • 
at  Glasgow,  that  we  had  more  such  radicals \  ^      i*  •'.:4    n.i 

'    )rjH  impossible 
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impoffibbi  follj laesliinate-^tt  w«iild  be  likr  tryiii|r^<>L ioMgne 
wbst  Gntj  would  haiie^bceaif  Giiay  had  been  aiiediicated  :• ' Ami' 
'Evergniea/  the  'Tea^teble  Mifioellanjr/  Parcy^  Riteon^  Diwill 
Hbrcl  (whoAe  valuably  volumes  of  ballad&  belong  to  17«d«IM)^ 
il«re  amcmgitfae  noet  checlsbed  conpapsions  o£  lm«joatlk  We 
bftvou  on  hit.  awn  aittbonty .  Ibat  he.  hwd  as  many  bailadw  by' 
baart  a»  would  have  taken  him  da»y8  to>ropea)t  Europe-  bad  sewe 
yetaeeaa  maa  of -equal  fftDiuae^iiiiUy  devoted,  to  tbe  anbkjinlMa 
aod  traditioiu  of  the  Middle  Agaa  What  tbe  Taie  of  Tmy^ 
the  AteropoJA*  of  Athena^  tbe  Via  Saeim  of  Rome,  tbe  OlirealiHl 
tbfr^iney  IbeLyteaad  the 'Gatland,  had  been^  to  fenemtaoeaot 
boyay  that  wae  a  None  aaga^  or  Sir  Tristaem^or  anold  Noimatt 
beep,  or  the  Ibom.undap  whieh  ai  feudal' 'Liofr  had  reated,  to  tbe 
yoiin|p.lad.of  Bowler  deaoeut,  who,  from.  ctwo-lTftl  onwavdi^  patt>' 
teved  every  ebl  lady  <d  him  axrquainlanoe  -far  a  atanaa  of  halfiv 
foilgnAten  Seets  postcy,  or  fior  a  atofy  about  bow  Priuoa  Chaatte 
lookediwhea  hebeki  bis  levee  in  Uol3niood-.in  the  iiBunoua '4d/ 
Tbeaewas  siwely  e  signifieaaee  in>  tbe.  iacti  liiat  the  Btoaief»"> 
w^eue  tbetr^ug^  feudal,  life  lasted  longeslv  ^aait  where  the  hei 
eehaeaol  the  feiadal  miuatBriay  weae  stali  ali^-^abould  bwre  aeni' 
up  such  a  SOB  to  spread  the*  glory  o£  the<01d  Werldiamoag  anah 
bind.  And  the  koeden  psodaoad  their  daorliDg*  juat  jatiB^e^ 
brfoae  UtilitaiaaailBi  ooaM.  ettke  aire  of  being  aQeiwedito<proceni' 
unchecked- ant  tbe*depiieciaition^  of  eurbiatory  and  the  degmdatiaB 
ofiionr  pal9lics*«^so«sbdlow  is  the  ^  pbibiAopfafy '  which,  underaatoe 
tbe  litwatung  of  nnmwrine  and  song  end  ilniiinflnenoevu|M>n.tfab 
wnddli         .         .  . 

:  'Hitherto  idle  .minstaelay  which  had  been  veeovaped  hi^- 
SMinly  eeaorered  faenii!recoad«  It  wns  ibom*MB&  tbnt  ~~ 
bud  .broagbt  to  light  his  ' Badmm.  AUan^'  hie  'Bonny  £arirwfi( 
Korray/  end  a»  lon^.  fnNn  JMSSu  that  Beicy  bad  nsfmahndbie: 
aemawfaat  .proeaie.  centefe-yc  wkhi'Jiir  PatBBckii&pew,'>£doini  o^/ 
ewton;  '  Yowi«  Wwleia/or'Gil  Jiforieet!  Datved  Mamk  i^X 
pearihlly  mealed  ta  •  remta^uv.  and-  now  lacitatianMraa  -to^'haeniitf 
earni.eyfochi0£'inteinat:nMi  honour*  Tliemibnd^  lived  Itoanglfc' 
^.rcbangoa  of  socse^,.  but.  ebiefly  iiii*thetiAo»a<  owlMd^tbei^eB^i 
pacta  lof  Scotland^  iingments  o£  the  i>ld .  minstrebj  which  bdd 
beeb  tmnsmitted  by  tiBiiition*«*4n<yt  wn^s  neveiy^  wbich  (for  aug^ 
lae  OSA  see)  may  live  £bv  ever,  but  kUimieal  songs,  or  htdlMdm 
pfoper^embodying,' mare  or  leaa  ncenrately^  genuiini  inaideniBb 
$coft  early  sew  that  Jure  waa  his  mine ;  and.  as  bia  inqyaralisni 
liiriHigbj  life  wns.  always  aneeatrai--^{hia  Tery-  embilion  torbawr 
an  estate  and  an  *  Abbotifbvdv'  which  Cocifcneys  faocgrta  baisn 
been  mere  acquisitiveness^  being  a  bit  of  ancestral  roinance) — he 
chose  the  Borders  for  the  scene  of  bia  operationi.  We  know  na 
'  f  ''-    •   '  pleasanter 
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jpkaceiifer  pwrt  of  Loek<fainirs  deUgbtTui  \u0gmphj  tbcn  '  iikp  ao* 
eimts  a£  Soottfs  baUadnhantnig  expediiioii«.  They  nad  Yikm 
ifKMrttftg  ttorieB,  tiiough  thej  gwn^  was  o£  a  higher  SMrti  Tbcf 
bra«e  yoQi^  advocate,  full  of  life,  and  hope,  aaiul  nomg^ga&sfpit 
tbiNigh.  liddeadale.  UfMit  every  hill  whept  a  beacoa  badr 
tjttedin  thsi  mosa-trooping  tiiaesr^'-HBvcrj'  old  Tnin  of  a  aqaara 
paaktimat-^x^vai^  glen  at  the  foot  o£  whibh  bubbled  a  mowi* 
lauMitBeaxB  known'  in.  legend**t^e  tuvned  bis-  dsep  gray  eye/ 
vtth  a  half-rfaixniaioiiB,  half-lender  infteiDest  He  aliithla  at^  a 
vde  coinfortaUe  larmhooae;  welcomed  bjr 'the*  bark  of  tb^ 
A^9priog  and  hy  the  lieaitj^  fasrawnff  EJAiott  or  AnnatToag 
Witktn*-*-a.  lit^  ahj*  as  he  phjs  the  hoot  Id  ^  a»  Edinburgh 
lanjrea  and  sbkolaiv  ^^^  soon  al  homei  thotoaghly  crrev  » 
'tapmlec'  ^Iheie.  is  no- '  b '  in  the  Scoti  pronnnoiation  at  thof 
wnnl),  wifthione  of  the  jrankaak.ond  nwst  geniat  men*  of  >tb»  gnne*' 
ntfom  *  In. the  moming^  Scott  and  his;  companicHps  averoff  again, 
ailix  o'idocky  haiang  had,  ^just  to  lay  the  «loniatth^  &  dWfilled^ 
deck  as  4was!  and  aome 'London  poetea'  Sach  wofo-  the<*  raids ) 
itt  vrUeh  Sis  Walter  gathered  the  material  Cor  tbe>  Minatveby  44 
ftetSeottkbBnrder;  wfaioh;  finally  aetnUisbed  tka»  kind  of  li«»* 
niBW  iniita  modam  dignity  and  populaEabty«. 

in  the  intennl.  bat wneu;. Percy  and  Soott,  Daiad  Herd  had 
nUedieonaidaiidily  toithe  atook  of  SeoUsalt'  biUods.  Tb^  worid 
9mm  to-  that'W<tttfay  oompilery  among  thai  beat>  frails  o£  has: 
bhnm^ 'May  Calvin^'  ^Lamiaikin/  the*  ^ Battle  of^Ottarbottm^^ 
^Cledt  GoLisiUa/  and  senaral  etheni  Bart^  be  aooldaoicon^ 
trifaote  to  the  subject  either  in  kind  or  degree  as  Scott  did/ 
SDDtfsiQstn'gnnina  waa  an  avo^or  of  the- oU  .minstrel  genitia  in 
itodfii  aa  nn^pcatAnca  of  the  national ^diflrinity'  lof  song  !»  w 
aeatagfc,-  So  what.Bnrns  had  faeejti  to  the  peopfe  of  JfcodaMi 
SeM^bneame  to  die  wboIe>of  onitivatnb/Ennipe^i-e.  vuoeess  foi 
nfaiah  hts  Baedar -Minstseliy  (bsued^in  1802)  prapared  Ae^wayf 
The  eSSadt  isankl  be  tadioas<o£  printing  a  iiat'of  ifae  titles'  of  lM 
kaUada<riirbieh^wa*own  to  Sir  t Walter,  for  m  theioaae^of  foalhidsi 
thaililles  do'«ot.aLwayai  readily  sesall  tiie  onnpositdMis.  -••Biit''lM> 
faal nHbde-tiiei  paanMnr  ^border  ballad'  a  wnahiKa  farroniate,-  and 
^Llrd  Maxwallfs  Good^night'  and  ^Kinmant  Wilkie  •  are^  nin»as| 
vfaioh  oarrj  their  ov*9a9MiBic«witb<them  tooths  la^^eka-  ofmdnsiralsyv' 

Tkn  Ittaratore -of  minstrelsy  had  now  beeome  ei^ioas^  and  W0 
maif  add  xeapeatablo;.  The  whole  taate  mi  that  worldi  was  altnw 
ing;,  aad  a  i»*ltctioa  had  set  ki,  in  tbo'  mnal.  exsaggarated  style^- 
^  the  «gKbt  name»  o£  the  preoednig  mga  The  EliiabetfaanS'' 
f.into  Ihabion.     Goinridge.taUBed  of-*^ 

^  /  The  jprand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Sp^Bs/        /    , 

Wordsworth 
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WorJsworih  a^siailed  Dryden's  d<5scrlption  of 'Night,  aiidPope'^ 
rendering  of  the  moonlight  scene  in  Homer.  There  was  a  getie- 
ral  demand  for  *  Nature,*  and  the  critics — especially  those  who 
wrote  on  Shakspeare — began  to  speak  ot  Dr.  Johnson  with  pity 
and  contempt.  Now,  the  ballads  being  Nature  itself,  the  new 
generation  could  not  but  honour  them.  Accordingly,  we  bad 
collections  of  Scottish  ballads  fro^  JauiiesOn,  Motherwell,' 
Finlay,  Peter  Buchan,  Sharpe,  &c.,  all  posterior  to  Sir  Walter^s 
publication,  and  soon  fotming  a  library  Dy  themselves.  Various 
readings  were  established ;  new  fragments  turned  up;  and  it 
became  apparent  that  there  mustf  be  done  for  the  feudal  poetrjr 
what  bad  been  done  for  the  classical  po^etry ;  that  Porsons  were 
wanted  in  this  department  as  well  as  in  the '  other.  Such  ^ft& 
the  sta«<e  at  which  Minstrelsy  had  arrived,  when  in  1829  Mr. 
Chambers  .undertook  the  task  which  Professor  Aytoun  has  un- 
dertaken &ince — to  form  a  standard  edition  of  such  Scottish 
ballads  as  were  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  literaturie.  What 
made  this  necessary  (besides  the  fact  of  thete  being  scattered 
up  and  down  half  a  score  of  works  in  half  a  score  of  forms)  wa& 
tl^e  licence  which  some  persons  had  chosen  to  assnme  in  .the 
capacity  of  ballad  editors.  The  ballads  having  been  oriffinslly 
taken  up  as  a  kind  of  literary  plaything,  a  notion  had  formed 
itself  that  strict  morality  with  regard  to  their  genuineness  wa& 
&uper6uous.  Just  as  at  and  after  the  revival  of  letters  the  learned 
tvere  plagued  with  forgeries  of  old  Latin  works,  so  at  and  after 
the  date  of  Allan  Ramsay  people  thought  it  no  great  sin  to  pass 
off  a  mock  antique  in  the  ballad  way  upon  the  world.  Lady 
VTardlaw's  '  Hardiknute,*  which  appeared  in  ^he  *Tea-TabIe 
^iscellany  '  (described  by  Scott  in  his  copy  of  that  work  as  '  the 
first  poem  I  ever  learnt — the  last  I  shall  ever  forget '),  i^  a  notablfe 
specimen  of  ingenuity  in  this  species  of  manufacture.  Pinkerton 
offended  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  did  Allan  Cunningham. 
Neither  character  in  the  original  sender  of  a  ballad  nor  knowledge 
in  the  editorial  recipient  of  it  is  a  security  that  there  may  not 
have  been  spurious  ware  imposed  on  the  world.  Huretus  palmed 
some  modern  Latin  upon  ocaliger ;  and  Surtees,  the  hi^uriaii 
of  Durham,  some  modern  minstrelsy  upon  Sc^ott.  At  tfaii 
moment  there  are  good  judges  alive  who  half  believe,  if  they.do 
not  quite  believe,  that  the  renowned  *  Sir  Patrick  Spens*  itself 
was  of  Lady  VVardlaw's  creation  !  Who  can  venture  to  say  bow 
mtt<!^  of  those  ballads  which  Scott  found  himself  compelled  to 
help  out  in  taking  them  down  from  oral  delivery  may.  not 
h«v«  been  his  own  ?  though  in  this  case  at  leasft  ihe  itttei^ion  WM 
honourable. 

After  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  literary  history  of  iScotlish 

ballads 
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\sS[^-r-VijAbalhd$f  we  think,  from  their  historical  character  havf 
a  higher  ioiportanee  than  ofilinary  songs — we  woulj  call  attention 
to  the  general  features  of  this  peculiar  section  of  our  British 
literature.  We  say  our  British  literature,  because  it  Is  the  glory  of 
these  compositions — Scottish  as  they  are  in  language  and  subject 
^— to  have  made  themselves  a  name  and  a  home  throug^hout  the 
oommon  empire^  and  to  have  won  the  praise  of  being  the  highest 
of  theii;  kind  from  great  English  critic;s.  And  this  Is  a  fact 
which  must  ever  stamp  the  Scottish  people  as  conspicuously 
poetical ;  however  difficult  it  be  to  explain  why  this  superiority 
sbpuld  belong  to^  their  njiinsirelsy;  whether  the  Scandinavian 
elei^ent  (existing;  in  their  blood  as  in  their  language)  maj  help 
to  pic^oiiat  /or  it;  pr  w'h^^ether  all  old  things  flourished  longer 
amongst  them>  and.  sp  Minstrelsy  also  ;  or  whether  their  aristo; 
cracj  was  nearer  the  maspes  iq  general  condition  than  was  the 
cose  11^  the  south,  and  &o  encouraged  an  art  which  both  )ovei( 
io  <f9mmon.  But  these  are  mere  speculations.  When  the 
ballads  originated,  or  whb  wrote  thetn,  is  as  obscure  a  question 
as  the  famous  problem  of  the  same  country — given  the  Picts 
r-who  were  ithey  ?  and  who  how  represent  them  ? 

This  antiquity  and  obscurity  of  the  ballads,  concurring  with 
tlieiriotrinsic  merits,  constitutes  great  part  of  their  charm.  '  Say 
ibat  it  should  one  day  foe  proved  that  Lady  Wardlaw  did  write 
'Sir  Patrick  Spens*  (which  is  a  mere  conjecture  at  present^ 
arising  frofn  our  knowing  little  about  the  history  of  the  ballad, 
and  from  the  fact  that  her  Ladyship  wrote  ^  Hardiknute '  anil 
lived  on  tbe  "coast  of  Fife  *),  wotild  it  not  act  very  much  on  a 
seasUive  reader  as  the  explanation  of ^he  automaton  chess-ptay^l* 
did  on'  the  weak-minded  people  who  paid  to  know  that  secret? 
The  poem  would  then '  become '  an  imitation  ;  it  was  not  natural 
to  J*ady.'  Wardlaw  so  to  write  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the 
moral  pleasure  of  reading  the  piece  would  be  in  a  greaJt  degree 
de*troYed-7-j|ust  as  a  supposed  antique  ring,  bowevei-  beautif ii), 
Voulo^  cease  to  be  a  tithe  as  interesting  if  shown  to  be  a  counter- 
feit. The  Very,  secret  of  the  enjoyment  of  tin  old  ballad  is  the 
feeling  that  whereas  it  would  be  aHectatibn  for  us  to  write  m 
ilns  y^n  now,  ^t  was  once  the  spohtaifieoiis  language' of  the 
peopled    .  ,  »     .J    ■...•..'■..    .  .... 

And!  this  .brings  u^  to  wnat  we  bave  already  indicated  as  the 

''^  '  ■    . ^ —- ' ^' '  -    •■  "    ..  '- ..  I     ■■  -w. 

•  Thei  QomeotoT^  fb»t,  JMj  War41awr  FP^te  *  Sii?  Patrick  ^|Wm  *  wai  first  i^sQ^f^ 
out  by  Mr.  David  Laing.  It  has  been  supported  ii^  Chamhens  Journal,  and  is 
*ccept^  by  Mr.WhMaW  and  Mr.  Biscon.  The  fact,  howefvef ,  reimUns,  that 
]&<N<(I  HailMMBfi  it  ID  P««y/ thai  the  mcidcot  itself  is  historical,  and  that  khai 
all  tbe  mariLS  of  antiquity.    Thus  the  positWe  evidence  is  all  in  ilp  Ji^T4^ac,    J^ 

¥K^  aBy)Dff  the  Wartila  w  iiunily  papers  might  be  worth  making. 

••-.••.  .     '.,        ..  -      ,  .    ;        .    •       ■      :■,.       ....     .     p^j 
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ipreat  moral  characteristic  of  Minstrelsy.  It  is  not  eooogb  to  say 
that  the  ballads  are  naturaL  Tbe  '  Antigone '  is  natoral ;  so  is  tha 
death  of  Socrates  in  the  ^  Phaedo  f  though  both,  are  the  products 
of  tbe  loftiest  and  mostprofound  art  But  the  ballads  are,  also^ 
tmeanicumsfy  natural.  Their  beauty  is  na](edy  and  they  are  not 
ashamed.  l*he  innocence,  equally  present  in  their  foioe  and 
their  weakness,  is  tbe  jpagic  power  which,  disarms  the  moat 
refined  criticism,  and  thrills  tbe  nerves  of  strong  and  hard  mesL 
Let  us  glance  at  a  passage  or  two  from  what  Mr^^ytonn  justly 
calla  the  *  noble  old  ballad '—the  'fiattle  of  Otterbom  :*— 

*  Then  ap,  and  spake  a  little  boy, 

Was  near  of  Douglas'  kin — 
*^  Methinka  I  see  an  £nglisii  host 

Come  biankiug  us  upon  !* 
**'  Kina  wargangs  beiring  bfvid  and  widd. 
Seven  bannen  beiriag  high; 
It  wad  do  any  living  gnde. 
To  see  their  coloum  fly  2 " 
''  If  thk  be  true^  asy  little  boy,  ' 

That  ikon  tells  ooto  ne. 
The  bvawest  bower  of  the  Ottesfaani 
Shall  be  thy  morning  fee." 
*'  Bat  I  fiae  dieamed^a  dreary  dream, 
Ayont  Iba  Isle  o'  Skye, — 
I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight, 

And  I  think  that  man  was  I." 
He  belted  on  his  gnde  braidsword, 

And  to  the  field  he  ran  ; 
But  he  forgot  the  hewment  strong,  ' 

t  That  should  have  kept  his  brain. 

When  Percy  with  the  Douglas  met,  i 

I  wot  he  was  fu*  fain ;  ' 

They  swakkit  swords,  and  fhey  twa  swat,  ' 

Till  the  blude  ran  down  like  rain. 
But  Perey,  wi'  his  gude  bmid-sword, 

That  ooald  sae  sharply  wound. 
Has  wounded  Douglas  on  the  brow. 

That  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
.  And  then  he  called  his  little  foot-page,  • 

And  said,  *^  Run  speedilie. 
And  fetch  my  ae  dear  sister's  son, 
Sir  Hugh  Moutgomarie." 
"  My  nephew  gude  I "  the  Douglas  saki, 
"  What  recks  the  death  of  aae  ? 
XAst  night  I  dreamed  a  dreary  dream. 
And  I  ken  the  day's  thy  ain  I 


My 
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My  wpaod  is  d«Qp ;  I  foiii  wouldsk^pi    . 

Take  thou  the  vanguard  Qf  the  tbi^ec^ 
And  bury  me  by  the  bracken  buHh 

That  grows  on  yonder  lily  lea. 
O  bury  me  by  the  bracken  bu»h, 

Beoeath  tlie  blumiu'  brier ; 
Let  never  living  mortal  ken 

That  a  kfOdly  Scot  lidb  here !  ** 
«  ♦  »  • 

The  Percy  and  Montgomery  met, 

ITiat  either  of  other  was  fain  ; 
They  swakkit  swords,  and  smr  tiieyswitt, 

And  the  blude  ran  dawn  belnvnen. 
''  Now,  ^Id  thee,  yield  thee,  P«rey  !"  he  aadd, 

<'  Or  else  I  will  lay  thee  low  !  " 
"  To  whoa  nuum  I  yield  ?  "  £arl  Perc^  said, 

''  Since  I  Sffo  that  it  mann  be  so  ?" 
''  Thou  shalt  not  yield  to  lord  or  loun, 

Nor  yet  shalt  thou  yield  to  me  ; 
But  yield  thee  to  the  tx'acken  bui^ 

That  grows  on  yonder  lily  lea'! " 
This  deed  was  done  at  the  Otterbnrn, 

About  the  breaking  of  the  day  ; 
Earl  Douglas  was  buried  at  the  btaok^n  l)ash, 

And  Percy  led^captive  away.' 

Nobody,  we  suppose,  in  our  day  4<Mibts  that  the  story  could 
not  have  been  told  with  moie  spirit  and  tenderness  than  in  these 
fcnes.  Yet,  the  whole  tone  is  that  of  a  stmin  of  music  from 
another  world.  It  would  be  quite  inipossiblei  without  affectation, 
for  the  greatest  poet  to  write  in  a«ch  a  /naniaer  now.  What  then 
gives  this  mysterious  piquancy  to  the  old  ballad  but  the  child- 
like unconsciousness  of  power  in  the  bard  ?  He  could  not  have 
told  his  tale  in  prose,  but  he  csfoIb  it  o«t  in  iiis  own  fashion 
qaite  as  a  matter  of  coacse.  Theie  is  not  a  reflection,  we  may 
observe,  in  the  w-bole ;  no  aooral  is  ^  pointed '  out  of  the  result^ 
for  to  the  singer  it  Was  as  naluial  as  daylight  that  the  Douglases 
•nd  Percys  should  make  war  on  each  other ;  and  if  one  fell,  and 
the  other  was  '  led  captive  away,'  what  could  be  a  move  proper 
tennination  ? 

This  engaging  simplioity--»which  talks  the  language  of  genius 
without  thinking  it  anything  extraordinaiy — we  call  the  moral 
basis  of  the  ballads,  and  we  find  it  in  all  the  best  of  them.  Turn 
to  *Sar  Patrick  Spens,'  of  the  antiquity  of  which  we  ourselves 
hatre  no  sort  of  doubt 

'Be't 
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*  Be't  wind  or  weet,  be't  snaw  or  sleet, 

Our  ship  shall  sail  the  morn ; 
**  Now  ever  alack,  my  master  dear, 

I  fear  a  deadly  storm. 
^'  /  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestresn, 

Wf  the  avid  moon  in  her  arm  ; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  master  dear. 

That  we  shall  come  to  harm !" 

*  They  had  na  sailM  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league  but  barely  three — 
Wl^ien  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud,  ^ 

And  gurly  grew  the  sea.' 

The  reality  of  the  feeling  bere,  and  its  unconsciousoess^  i* 
shown  by  the  circumstance  that  in  a  contemporary /writer  we 
should  condemn  the  two  lines  in  italics  as  a  '  conceit/  But  this 
never  strikes  any  one  who  reads  the  ballad  for  simple  pleasure. 
The  bit  of  wit  glitters  in  its  place,  as  if  perfectly  at  home.  The 
poet  had  thought  of  the  likeness,  some  night,  in  a  particularly 
genial  mood,  and  why  should  there  be  anything  siogular  in  his 
saying  it?  Now-a-days,  a  man  with  wit  enough  to  make  the 
comparison,  would  hardly  have  courage,  enough  to  publish  it 
Or,  if  not  disciplined  in  a  pure  school  of  art,  he  would  so  rejoice 
in  the  faculty  for  devising  such  things,  and  be  so  charmed  by  the 
'  extracts'  in  the  weekly  papers,  that  he  would  fill  his  pages  with 
them. 

Only  writers  so  entirely  and  absolutely  real,  so  perfectly  at 
their  ease  about  their  genius  and  its  bearings  on  things,  would 
stoop  to  the  familiarities,  the  homely  touches,  found  in  these 
ballads. 

'  O  laith,  laith,  were  our  gude  Soots  lords 

To  weet  their  leathern  shoon ; 
Bat  kag  ers  a'  the  play  was  o'er,  ' 

Xfaey  wat  their  faeadi  abone.' 

This  is  Aytouh*s  reading;  Motherwell  and  Chambers  have 
*  cork*heeled  shoon.'  But  either  answers  our  purpose ;  for,  sup- 
posing the  latter  phrase  to  have  slid  into  the  ballad  in  its  progress 
down  the  stream  of  time,  it  is  still  a  great  boldness  to  talk  of 
such  details  in  a  serious  poem.  No  modem  writer  would  dare 
the  world's  laugh  by  such  familiar  incidents.  The  ancient  writer 
.never  fretted  himself  on  the  subject;  he  enjoyed  his  sly  bit  of 
fun,  while  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  with  his  gude  Scots  lords,  was 
going  down.  He  would  have  died  to  save  Sir  Patrick,  bnt 
the  notion  that  the  high  *  swells^  returning  from  their  embassy 
would  be  afraid  of  spoiling  their  shoon,  -at  that  moment,  was 

irresistible. 
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irresistible.  Then,  too,  they  were  landsmen,  and  that  the  author 
of  the  ballad  loved  the  sea,  perhaps  belonged  to  it,  is,  we  think, 
unquestionable.  The  same  streaks  of  primitive  humour  are 
found  in  the  two  rude  old  Scots  epics,  the  Bruce  of  Barbour,  and 
the  Wallace  of  Blind  Harry. 

This  feature  of  the  ballad  says  much  for  the  general  manliness 
and  geniality  of  our  ancestors.  As  the  vulgar  have  a  notion,  not 
shpred  by  the  botanists,  that  every  flower  ought  to  have  ^a 
smell,'  so  we  confess,  for  our  parts,  that  the  more  humanity  there 
is  in  a  poem,  the  better  we  like  it.  The  ballads,  are  redolent 
of  the  tohoie  of  Nature  in  a  way  that  is  very  rare  now*  We  sh^l 
illustrate  this  by  a  few  quotations. "  And,  first,  for  the  familiar 
*Waly,  Waly.'— 

'  Tis  not  the  firost  that  freezes  fell, 
.       Nor  bhiwiog  snaw's  iaolemeneie  i]  ' 

Tis  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  ciy,  : 

But  my  love's  heart  gjQ^n  cauld  to  m^» 
When  we  cam'  in  by  Glasgow  tou0, 

We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see ; 
My  love  was  dad  i*  the  black  velvet, 

And  I  mysell  in  cramoisie. 

^  But  had  I  wist  before  I  kissM 
'  That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 

I  had  lock'd  my  heart  in  a  case  of  gowd  ,  • 

And  pinned  it  wi*  a  silver  pin.' 
Oh,  oh  r  if  my  young  babe  were  bom. 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee ; 
And  I  mysell  were  dead  and  gone — 

For  a  maid  again  I'll  never  be.' 

To  this  we  subjoin  some  stansas  from  the  es^uiftite  Dum-* 
friesshire  ballad,  '  Helen  of  Kirkitonaoll,'  the  oiyt*pouring  of  a 
passionate  sorrow  which  flows  like  scalding  tears; — 

^'    .  <  .0  Helen  feir,  beyond  compare  I 

.  I'll  weave  9,  garUnd  of  tti^  hair,  .,    , 

•^  Shall  bind  my  breast  for  ever-miwr    ,  . 

Until  the  day  I  dee ! 

0  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies  I  » 

,y      '  Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries;  ,. 

Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise>  ;    . , . 

' '  '■'  Says  *^  Haste  and  come  to  me  I  ** 

O  Helen  fair !  0  Helen  chaste  I 
"^ '  Were  1  with  thee  I  would  be  blest  .    . 

?r  •   .  -     •  Where  thou  liest  low  and  takes  thy  resl, 
' '  'On  fair  Eirkconnell  lee.' 

Vol.  10b.— No.  210.  2  Or, 
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<  0%  Idk  US  epen  Mr.  Aytotta'^  flecond  vokimey  mt  tbe  wpgnlar 
mmk  toaching  ballad  o£  <  Maxie  Hamiltoiiy"  which  aroae  oat  of  a 
court  iacyent  of.  the  i^iga  of  Queen  Mary.  The  iil-fkted  gid  is 
ftboot  toespurte  on  tbe  galloara  tbe  death.of  her  bahrby  bar  own 
faande  :-*-- 

'  OdteM)  weap  Ibrne^  lacBea! 

Yon  Bead  na  weep  for  me : 

Had  I  not  killed  my  ain  dear  ham^ 

This  death  I  wad  oa  de& 

<<  Gkiat  ofl;  eut  off  mj  goii%"  the  laid^ 
^  Bet  let  ny  petticoai  be ; 
Andtie  a  napdun  o'er  my  .&Ge, 
That  tha  gallows  I  may  ua  see. 

Testreeii  the  Qaeea  had  ibur  Martea, 
The  day  shell  faae  fast  three; 
Thcie  wa«  Marie  Baaton,  and  Hary  Seaton, 
And  Mary  Carmiehel  and  me. 

O  aft,  a£^  hae  I  dressed  the  Qp»eii| 
And  put  gowd  in  her  hair ; 
Bui  now  I've  ^tten  fer  iqy  doom 
The  gallows-tree  to  sfaaie  1 

O  happy,  hsqppy  k  the  maid^ 
That's  bom  o'  beauty  free ! 
It  was  my  dimpling  rosy  cheefca 
That's  bee»  the  Me  of  me.'' ' 

These  pieces  are  of  difFerettt  kinde  of  merits  and  in  different 
styles  of  Terse,  bnt  tbey  have  ell  tbis  eUiaem  in  common,  that 
they  do  not  shrink  from  theptainest,  homelieit  somroei  of 
interest.  The  girl  in  *  Waly,  Wa)y*  Taries  lier  beautifal  aormw 
with  reounisceaoea  of  her  proud  appeaxanoe  in  ^cram^iiie.' 
TIm  leyee  o£  ■Hele».exriairn%   ■ 

<0  Helen  Mr!  O  Hrten  ohseteP 

which  is  quite  contrary  to  modem  manners.  Marie  Hamilton 
prepares  her  toilet  for  the  soalTold,  and  ite  awfrd  public,  with  the 
simplicity  with  whhch  ahe  anght  wttaj'  htxtmt  in  her  bed* 
efaamber.  Yet  the  spell  of  poetic  dignity  and  beauty  is*  never 
broken.  It  is  as  if  Shakepeaie^  in  all  tbe  powpei  of  his  genins, 
had  deliberately  gone  to  woiic  to  write  to  the  mob. 

The  ballads  are  unique  in  literature  pveeiscly  on  account  of 
this  characteristic.  Here  are  a  number  of  poems,  which  Words* 
worth,  G>leridge,  and  Scott  liked — ^wfaich  die  great  mass  of  cnlti- 
Tated  people  read  for  pleasure^  and  admire— which  Mr.  Aytoun 
tells  us  occur  to  his  memory  more  readily  than  the  verses  of 

Horace 
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HiMTace  err  V^ffptf^^-mseA  whiek  nefWtheleM  onov  fcrmed  tbt  street 
md  highway  wi  roediucle  lilerataie  of  thcee  whe^  in  bimImii 
timee,  are  thoof  ht  beloir  liCemtare  altogfethen  This  fact  looks 
90  eztraovduiary,  that  wo  night  be  t^m^uA  to  tUnk  it  wae  aU  a 
dream,  if  we  had  not  the  most  solid  eiicfeiice  to  the  contrary*  Bat 
some  are  alluded  to,  as  popular^  ia  old  poems,  and  histories,  and 
copies  of  them  exist  in  ancient  MSS. ;  some  of  them  have  come 
down  to  our  own  times,  liring  in  recitation ;  and  all  bear  more  or 
less  definitely  a  character  of  antiquity-^a  something  which  is  not 
of  our  social  life,  and  which  can  be  imiliated  only  by  a  process  like 
imitating  Virgilian  hexameters^  On  the  other  hand,  what  rejHre- 
sents  them,  now?  Not  Tennyson  and  Browning,  jfor  the  mob 
know  nothing  of  them.  Still  less  the  Catnach  ballads,  for  these, 
no  mortal  who  has  the  faintest  taste  for  books  can  read.  We  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion,«-->Mrt  exactly  that  the  world  is  in  its 
dotage,  as  Goldsmith^s  friend  said — bat  assuredly,  that  the 
'Industrialism,'  which  the  Comtists  complacently  assure  us  is 
to  destroy  the  last  selics  of  'Feudalism,  has  done  some  ugly 
and  unpleasant  work  in  the  course  oi  its  pvogress.  Alon^  with 
the  wc»ds,  it  has  torn  ap  many  flowers.  For  a  popular  litera- 
tore  which  was  at  once  natural  and  noMe,  it  has  substituted  a 
literature  which,  though  unpsoving  of  late  years,  is  thoroughly 
inferior  to  the  Minstrelsy,  even  when  it  dees  not  happen  to  be 
either  silly  or  seditioosi 

In  proportion  as  men  feel  this  -melancholy  truth,  do  they 
B^enr  to  the  old  Mtnstreky,  eager  not  only  to  enjoy  its  peculiar 
beantieS)  bat  to  alady  the  evidence  which  it  afiords  of  the  mental 
and  Bsesal  cenditioo  of  our  ancestors  in  days  when  the  awakening 
genini  H  Enrope  may  be  described  in  the  well-known  and 
sacred  words : — 

'  For,  Id,  the  winter  is  past,  llie  raia  is  over  and  gooe;^^ 
the  flowers  appear  oo  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  finging  of  IMk 
is  come,  and  me  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land/ 

.The  freshi^efts,  the  lili^  the  nnwom  oapability  of  joy  which 
biteathds  throofb  the  AUnstusligr*  s^gge||ts  a/rtato  iof  tba  natiMHwl 
mind  like  that  jrepresented  in  these  v«ises»  Xbe  su^gei;  looks 
all  everything  about  him  with  an  open  sense  for  its  greatness  or 
its  beauty  which  is  the  sorest  sign  of  health.  He  does  not 
brood  over,  or  dream  over,  the  external  world,  but  receives  it,  so 
to  speak,  and  when  he  describes»  flings  out  the  impressions 
be  has  of  it  uncoloored  by  sel£  There  are  few  descriptions  of 
scenery  in  the  ballads  which  one  could  piok  out  as  show-pieces 
for  their  literary  merit  But  still,  the  poet,  finding  himself  in  a 
beantiful  country  (a  great  advantage  to  the  Scottish  minstrel), 

z  2  could 
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could  not  but  show  hiBi-enjojinefitoX  it../  Why  should  he  make 
any  special  demonstratiba>on  tha  cubjeot?  .  Though  this  quality 
of  the  Minstrelsy  is  not  easy  to^  illustrate^  by  isolated  passages, 
some  touches  ougbt' to  be'isBtancedy  VQd:it  may  be  remarked 
that  they  generally  come'  with  satbivr/  a.  Audden  effect  Thus, 
in  the  fairy  ballad'of  *^TruB  Thomas^.';  we  are  tdd, — 

*  O  they  rode  on,  and  further  on, 

Anti  the^  wad^d  through  rivers  aibune  tlie  knee ; 
And  they  saw  nefDierihe 91111  nor  the  moon, 
But  they  lifeanf  tti«  roaring -of  a  sea^-*^' 

which  gives  a  vivid  feeling  of  the  ^fearsome'  character  of  the 
journey.     We  majf  "^ompate  wMh  this   at  simUar   stanza  from 

*  May  Colvin/  called  *Jso  *  May  Coflean/—  ' 

'■ '   " '. '    ' '  •  ■  I  '  *•  i ,  )t- « i    '  ,.  ,  •   . » 1 

*  He  rode  otijmA./^  ixxlp  pn-rr  • 
.  TJ^evj-ode  a  long  summer's  day,. 
Until  ihey  canoie  to  a  broad  riy^r, 
.  An  ?Mrm  of,  a,  lonesome  sea/ 

The  quiet  coolness  that  seems  :iiave« (to . open  on  us  after  the  ride, 
is  felt  like  a  presenji?Q|.,,  Geo^f^Mlyt  Ijio^evf^r,  i^  is |r$^ther  Humanity 
than  Scenery  that  the  wostrel.if  of;f:;upiea.irith,  though  a  keen 
sense  of  the  world  wit houut.i lis. e]irei;)rivM>?e,a&^u^ed  and  implied. 
He  belongs  to  an  age  of  aedkniy  taaa^eratof/^nen  and  gentlemen 
^w^a.have.  stijrruiff  )iy,es  to  lead — lives  of  war,  adventure^  and 
passion.  What  can  be  mgre  natural  thai;!  that  songs  intended  to 
be  chanted  to  such  worthies,  while  ov^r  their  win^,  d^ovM  be 
mostly  occupied  with  stories?  Such' songs  appealed  to  every- 
body's fancy  or  experience;'  while  meditative  and  subjective 
poetry  as  natuEfLlIy  associates  ijtself  with  the  solitude  of  the  closet 
and  tlie  quiet  of  tue  sofa. 

Accordingly,  when  'we  g^o  to  the  Mikistrel&y.ifot  fpeeijD(i^s 
which  shall  Vepreseht  its  genneral  merib,  •  we  find.tbe  •  beflt!  .UlUft- 
trations  in  passages  of  dramatic  narrative.  ^  Edom  o'  Goi^doft?-^— 
of  which  the  subject  is  the*  bundlig  of  the-  house  of  Gordon  of 
Towie,  while  defended '  by  his  •  wifb,-**^on tains  some  verses  of 
excellent  pathos.  Let  the  I'eadldr  ikoiat  the  second  and  the  con* 
eluding  stanzas  of  the  pailsag'e  whMi  we  how  proceed  to  quote : — 

*•  0  then  bespake  her  youngest  son, 

Sat  nn  the  nouriee'  knee ;    , 
Says  *'  Mother  dearigie  qwre  this  house, 
For  tbe^reek  it  smothers  me." 

<'  I  wad  gie  a'.  my.gowd>  iny  bairn, 
Sae  wad  I  a' myfee^, 
For  ae  blast  of  .the  wesliin'  wind, 
*^'    •  To  blaw the  reek  frae  thee!" 

Othen 
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O  then  bespake  her  daughter  dear —  • 

She  was'baith  ■  jimp  and  sna' ; 
«<  O  row'  me  in  a  fxiir  o'  aheeta^ 
Aad  tov  me  owre  th^  wa*." 

TheyroW^  her  in  afiairc^  shedts, 

And  tow^d  her  ownethewa' ; 
But  OD  the  pdnl  of  Govdea's  spear 

She  gat  a  deadly  fa'. 

0  bounie,  bonnie  waa  her  mouth, 
Aad  cherry  i^^ere  her  ^^heeka; 

And  clear,  dear  vas  her  yellow  h^ir, 
Whereon  the  red  blude  dreeps. 

Then  wi'  hia  apear  he  turned  her  owre, 

0  gin  her  feee  wa«  wan !  ,  ' 
He  said,  '*  You  are  the  first  that  e'er 

1  wish'd  aUve  again." 

He  turned  her  owre  and  owre  again, 
O  gin  her  face  was  white ! 
'*  I  might  hae  spared  that  bonnie  ftce, 
To  hae  been  some  man'a  delight" 

"  Busk  and  boun,  my  merrie-men  a',  •   - 1 

For  ill  dooms  I  do  gnesB ;  .    m 

1  canna  look  on  that  bonnie  faoe,  ^ 
As  il  lien  on  the  gnsa !" ' 

What  spirit  and  reality  there   is  in  the  following — the  kit 
staosa  of  the  *  Bonny  Earl  of  Murray ! ' —  i 

^  O  lang»  lang  shall  his  lady 

Look  frae  the  castle  doune,  | 

Ere  she  sees  the  Earl  of  Hurray 

Come  sounding  through  the  town  I'  ' ' 

What  a  gallop  in  the  brief  little  song  which  tells  the  fate  of  $ome 
<  bonnie  George  Campbell/  long  smce  gathered  to  his  fighting 
fathersj — 

*  Hie  upon  Hidands, 

And  low  upon  Tay, 
Bonnie  Geoi^e  Campbell 

Bade  out  on  a  day. 
Saddled  and  bridled 

And  gallant  rade  he ; 
Hame  cam'  his  gude  horse. 
But  never  cam'  he ! 

Out  cam'  his  auld  mither 

Grating  i«'  sair, 
And  out  cam'  his  bonnie  bride 

Biving  her  hair. 

Saddled 
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Saddled  and  bridled 

And  booted  rade  he  3 
Toom  hame  cam'  the  saddle. 

Bat  never  oam'  he ! 

•*  My  meadow  lifer  green, 

▲nd  mj  oora  w  wmhotn, 
tfy  ham  ia  to  biflg, 

And  iny  babieTaunbofn*" 
Saddled  a^i  bridled 

And  booted  ^e  lie ; 
Toora  cam**  tlie  saddle,    " 

Bat  never  cam',  he  1 ' 

For  this  sort  of  aturriog  nuvLc,  bowever,  this  fifelike  and 
drumlike  movement,  which  kindles  men'a  blood,  we  must  go  to 
the  Border  ballads,  if  we  would  have  it  in  perfection.  There  ihe 
singers  seem  to  be  singing  in  the  saddle,  and  keeping  time  with 
the  horse's  hoofs.  This  is  just  the  effect  of  *Kjnmont  Willie* 
(in  which,  by  the  way,  there  are  very  deep  marks  of  the  restoring 
Iiaod  of  Sk  Walter),  of  *  Johnnie  Armstrang,'  and  of  the  *  Raid 
of  the  Reidswire/  The  most  refined  of  them  in  the  modem 
W^we — always  excepting  *  Helen  of  Kirkconnell,*  which  we  take 
to  be  unapproachable  in  every  respect — is  *  Lord  Maxwell's  Good- 
night/ 

.  These  various  ballads  illustrate  what  we  believe  to  be  a  general 
cbaraderistic  of  Minstrelsy — the  frequent  sudden  introduction  of 
the  best  effects,  as  if  the  poet,  content  for  a  while  to  run  on  in  a 
atrain  not  much  above  doggrel,  had  a  flash  of  inspiration  all  at 
pppe^  and  took  off  his  likeness  of  the  thing  as  by  photograpby. 
The  ^Raid  of  the  Reidswire* — the  story  of  a  Tborder  fight 
between  Scots  Aod  EngVsh  in  tbe  sixteenth  century — suppn£fs 
examples  of  this  ; — 

*  BoDJeddart  bauldy  made  bim  boune, 

Wi'  a'  the  Tmrobills  strong  and  stout; 
The  Rutherfords  with  grit  renown. 
Convoyed  the  town  of  Jedbrugh  out.' 

The  last  two  lines  bring  the  Rutherfbrds  onoe  more  out  of  Jed- 
brugh before  the  eyes  of  the  nineteeftth  century ;  but  there  are 
other  verses  in  the  poem  whicb  read  as  flatly  as  an  inventory.  It^ 
is.  the  same  in  the  '  Good-night,'  which  suggested  that  of  Childe 
jSaroId.     How  naturally  and  poetically  it  opens ! — 

*  Adieu,  Madame,  my  metlMr  dawri 

But  aad  my  sillers  tbree^ 
Adien,  fair  Bobert  of  Orchafdstane ! 
My  heart  is  wae  for  thee. 

Adieu, 
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Adieu,  tke  lily  and  the  roee, 

The  primnMe  Mr  to  Me ; 
Adieu,  my  ladye  and  only  joy! ' 

For  I  may  not  stAy  wltli  thei^:*' 

After  three  more  stanzas  lire  come  to  a  sad  piece  of  prose : — 

*  Adieu !  fair  SiUalo  vp  and  doirn, 
Where  my  piiirfriflikb  doiikweU* 
The  hangistem  will  ding  them  down, 
And  will  them  iair  oompdOL' 

But  all  is  redeemed  in  the  cppcliKliQg  lines  <»f  the  poeo-^ 

'  They  drank  the  wiM,  tb«T  dldtta  ^re, 

£yeii  in  that  gode  lord  s  sight — 
Sae  now  he's  o'er  the  floods  sae  gray, 

And  Lord  Maxwell  has  taenliisgoolMglii.'         -^  ^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  effectire.     The  iHtme  dt  the  speaks,' 

who  is  taking  hts  farewell  of  all  he  holds  dear,  is  resc^rv^  to  ^ 

last,  and  is  spoken  just  as  he  vanishes  on  the  cold  gtay  sea  from 

the  land  of  bis  ancestors. 

,  These  are  the  flashes  of  genius.  The  very  baldness  and  rttde^ 
ntss  of  parts  of  the  ballads  contribute  to  their  iimi«^t.  The 
flowers  have  tbe  soil — the  common  earth — stix^kina^to  thein.  TM 
poetry  of  life  does  not  seem  to  be  so  far  removed  froiti  ordttmr^ 
Ufe  as  among  onrselyes,  yet  is  equally  genuine  in  scent  and 
colonr*  Ind^d,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  poet  was  not 
so  far  removed  himself,  as  is  the  case  now,  from  sympathy  'attd 
fismpiarity  with  the  everyday  world.  May  there  not  have  been  a 
vmer  among  the  party  who  went  to  help  ^Kinmont  Willie^  ont 
at  Xord  Scroop's  hands  ?  Certainly,  the  wliote  adventure  is  MM 
witb  an  infinite  r^lisfi  for  such  exploits,  smd  ivith  dashes  df 
bumonr  that  could  have  come  only  from  the  beattSest  sympathy  :^^ 

<  "  Now,  hand  thy  tongue,  thou  rank  reiver ! 
There's  never  a  Scot  shall  s^t  ye  free ; 
Afore  that  ye  cross  my  castle  yett^ 

I  trow  ye  shall  take  ikreweel  of  toe!"** 

"  Fear  ye  na  that,  my  Lord !  "  quo'  Willie ; 

" By  tfie  Mih  o'  my  body,  Jjord Scroop^"  ha'said$    .    ) 
'' I  nev^  lodged  ta  a  hostelne  yei,  ..   ,» 

Bat  I  paid  my  kwiog  afore  X  gaed  I " ' 

The  ballad  is  much  too  lengthy  for  us  to  transcribe  any  largje 
proportion  of  it ;  but  ^  Dickie  o*  Dry hope^l '  adventure  with  *  fcude 
Sakelde '  is  far  too  characteristic  of  the  peculiar,  and  happily  now 
exploded  humour  of  the  Bordcnrs,  to  be  pasted^  Imt  :-^ 

*"  Where 
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*"  Where  be  ye  gfiun,  ye  broken  mei^  ?" , 

Quo'  Ikusb  SateWe,  "  dome  tell  tp  me !  "— 
•NoiF.iMokle  i»''I)ry!i(]i|)e  led  that  band,. 
And  these^  awerd'o*  leair  had  he. 

* '  Why ' tfespass  ye  on  the  English  side  ?       , ,  i 

•    RonL-feoted  outlaws,  shind !  '*  quo*  lie ; 
..    Th#  newer  a^vwd  had  Dickl*  to  say,  '    *  ... 

.    ..      SaeJMttoiaii^'laiteethKXighhbfftujiebodie!' 

We  Wish,  urith  regard'  lb'  l]iifi  capital  "ballad,  that  Afr.  Aytouft 
bad  told  n%  mbre  explicitly  bow  inucb  he  thinks  it  owes,  ui  ils< 
present  Ibrttr  to'  Sir'  Walter?  One  thin^.  U  certain — the  best* 
touches  of  the  r^iktorlng  band  wopid  he  i>es,t9F^  on  the  renes^ 
which  ring*  with  the  tlame  ot  the  *  bauld  Buccleugb.' .  •     » 

'  The   thoHghtfol  reader  of  these   old  poems  must  often  hare, 
i^efleeted  on  the  contrast  bet\reen  tbeir  t^nde^n^sii  or  their,  gaielj^i 
aiod  tbel  bloody  deeds  which  they  chrpnjicle,  ai^  wbi^K.iiMleedyi 
were  the  immediate  occasion  of  fh^  produptipn  qfi  many  lOf  ihewtt 
ThiB  ill  a  phenomenon  not  to  be  evad<^»  ti^t  which. 14  oapAible  of ' 
a'  different  interpretation  than  it  will  gejt  from  some  who,  liatiag! ' 
tb«  inittitations  of  our  ancestors,  naturs^Uy  revile  their,  memodrieflu? 
Let  it  frankly  bcf  said,  that  the  ballads  must  Jdot  be  viewe4  as' 
things  apkrt  frdm  the  society  wtiicb  gave^. birth  to  theim.r  U.ikai  > 
baUadsare  Ityrely,  the  ages  in  which  they  gre.w^cwnot  h^Fetheoa  * 
baid,  ihongh  they  were  wi)cl,,turbule^t9^aud-»t;^f,.we  Jook.jKiliely  1 
to 'economical  cdhsiderations — ^'barb^oua*'    jE^t.,  great  natumll 
qualilieB,  displayed  dii  a  scale  for  iirhiqb  .inqdern,  UfiBMaeMoiii'^ 
giv«s  scope;  dlstinfftiiithed  these  times^  and,  tbe,balUd-paett]ft  im  • 
tbe'^j^tfession  ofthejie, — the  light  fban^on  their  stormy,  wikveiof  • 
acUoki: '   It  bet^omes  inexpressibly  valuable  as.^  jelip  ([^ffa<K|iqjility  // 
wh«ti  Vielred^in  this  light,  for  what  p^verV/i  ar^,  ,t0  a  Af taonV  ^ 
rndtbi^^i^f,  thatbkll^s  ar^  to  its  populai;  aenHmf^n^    A  pp»verb  •• 
is  la  natron's' practical  experience  embodied  ip a  kind/^l  epigram;;  • , 
a  ballad,  in  its  heart  and  imagination^  ,pc|fomea  audible  Iaa  .* 
soti^.     He,  then,  whb   lays  dbwn  the  Scott;isi^  baVads.  feeling*   ( 
toaclmd  b)r  their  pathos  ancjL  cheered  by  their  ^:apTgg^.  104^  know  /# 
that  he  has  beeh  nearet'  tli^  actual  life  of  their  generation  tbaip  aflly 
mere'naMiti'^  of  the  public  events  oJt  it  can  bring  hiaiL  1  The    -^ 
podr  Httlie'heart-indvihg  strain  is  here  to  plead  to  Jbim  ibr  his 
ane^Mol^;'  atnd  its  beauty  is  more  symbolic  and  significant  thao,-   ' 
he  perhaps  thinks.     If  a  flower  sprang  out  of  tb^  blood  of,  Ajsaii  *' 
it  was  because  he  led  the  life  of  a  hero :  if  a  flower  sprang  out 
of  that  of  Hyacinthus^iit  wasbecanse  he  had  the  gracefulness  of 
a  god. 

This  historic  interest  -of  Ibe  baHads^  we  repeat,  is  the  most 

'        prominent 
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prominent  fact  about  tbem.     But  to  irutkin  tbe  Jei^  of  history 
they  cannot  pretend.    Everybody  kx^owst  for  instaJicO)  ttith  regard 
to  the  'Battle  of  OtterburQt'  tb^t  Earl  JDo«gla»  iw^  not  buried 
in  the  ^bracken  bush,'  but  inbeAutifui  Melro9e|,'bjr  the  river 
Tweed,  where  the  green  sod  has  lopg.  ^MH^e-oireBpniwn  the  flag- 
stones on  which  rested  the  att«^«     NkW'  ivas-  it  ^an  ^  &rl  Percy/ 
but  Hotspur,  with  wiiom  h«  iipqght;.  wLileidiie  Mctsof  Hotspur's 
capture  are  diversely  related.     The  .san)e  sort  of  criticism  might 
be  applied   to  many  ballads.      ^]VJarip  Ha^il^n'   ia  a  mtera 
legendary  kiame  for  a  Frenchwoman  attiu^ed  An  ,  some  h»mb)e 
dapacity  to  Queen  Mary's  Court,  though  the,  ballad  makes  bor 
one  of  the  *  Four  Marj's.'  '   And  so   tnn^  time,  tradition,  ?tm}  t^f^ 
conditions  of  minstrelsy  generally,  have  made  the  right  literary 
arrangement  of  ballads  a  work  of  great  diflSculty,     Fragments- 
hate  slipped  fVoni  one  into  another.    Names  of  places  and  persons- 
have  been  interchanged,  according  as  the  recitation  went  on  in  one. 
part  of  Scotland  or  another.     What  is  left  at  all,  meanwhile,  isd 
itself  but  a  fragment  of  a  bygone  literature.     Yet  every  one  of 
these  fkcts  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  great  fact  that  hera^ 
the  minstrelsy  is,  embodying  certain  truths,  and  reflecting  thei 
living   spirit   of  former    times.     There    was   such   a  '  Battle  o| 
OtterbUm*  as  the  song  relates,  though  everything  may  not  have  . 
happened  predselv  as  the  song  represents  it.    On  the  other  hand,.l 
the  Ddug^ases  and  Percys  were  what  the  minstrel  makes  them,  ♦ 
The  feelings  with  which  men  In  the  fourteenth  century  regarded 
sucb'elvents  and  such  men  are  glowing  through  the  verse.     And- 
this  kiAd(6f  irnch  it  is,  which,  keeping  alive  the  minstrel-narrative  • 
agte  after  age,  has  ultimately  enabled  us  to  enjoy  it  in  a  world  of  .• 
which,  the  \ihole  ftce  is  changed.     Such  is  the  success  these  unn  . 
known  peets  havt^  had  I     What  more  can  be  said  for  the  greatest 
artists  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?    The  moral  tie  which  their  universal 
papnlmty  and   diffusion   must   have  created  between  different  , 
classes  of  the  community  is  something  that  we  find  it  difficult  ttJ(, 
understand.     But  it  was  not  the  less  a  practical  influence.     The 
whole  Strncture  of  these  songs,  the  fixed  epithets,  the  set  refrain^ 
— ffae  fybrase  answering  to  phrase  like  echoes  (the  common  pro^  • 
perty  of  all  singers) — admirably  fit  them  for   being  learned  A^.  . 
Aeoy/,— ^itself,  we  may  observe,  an  expression  indicating  the  affectioi^ 
inspired  by  such  to  exercise  of  the  intellect.     Look,  for  example,  •> 
at  the  delicibusty  tender  ^Binnqrie; '—  .  ,  ,.    ^  .    .^,  .  >       ri-^-  . 

'Ofj^thet^fttherj.ifapawj^oar'djhtol'  '   '  '        '   * 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
Eorthereisai^.or  i»|lk-<ydiite.swBn    ^i    .1  i^     J^ 
By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 
•    '       '  ;  The 
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The ttfller  baakmA: andcUtfir  tito dap^ 
BioMoriei  O  Biiwooe; 
.  An4  ttMre  he  found  a  diown'd  wooao, 
..   ,  Sy^the.  bonnieviill-d^uiiso' Biapoiie. 

''  'S««0nldaaMehor3rBlloir  hair; 

•  •UinBOfie,  O  Biiioori^ ; 
frov  gowd  aod  pwrk  that  w^ra  4ae  zua ; 
By  the  bonuie  mill-dains  o'  Binnodria, 

Te  «(Mildii»  see  her  middie  amaf , 
<  BhiBaria)  O  Bioaoria ; 

Her^powcbo  girdla  waa  aae  hnua, 
By  Ihe  boAuie  niill*dams  o'  Bianorie. 

Te  coaMiM  see  her  Ittie  fiMt, 

Biliiiorie,OBiiiiiark; 
Her  go«HtoD  Iriagea  wave  sae  daep^ 

By  the  boniua  ouU^^dama  o'  BiMom*' 

Here  the  stanzas  follow  each  other  as  naturally,  and  alip  ioto 
the  memory  aa  easily,  as  beads  dewa  a  atring^  In  ^  Sir  James 
the  Hose '  we  hare — 

4  «  Q  g^  ye  douQ  to  yon  laigli  house^ 
And  I'll  pay  there  your  lawing, 
And  as  I  am  your  leman  true» 
1*11  meet  you  at  the  dawing/* 

^*  ril  no  gae  doan  to  yon  laigb  hous% 
Fov  you  to  pay  my  lawiog, 
But  I'll  lay  doun  upon  ihe  bent. 
And  bide  there  till  tibe  dawing." ' 

Thenrasic  repeats  itself,  in  fact,  each  time  with  a  variety  io 
the  aense,  but  still  with  a  regularity  of  aovnd  which  helps  the 
memory.  And  as  certain  epithets  or  expressions,  once  found  to 
be  happy,  are.  admitted  to  a  standard  rank  in  the  ballads,  the 
task  of  learning  becomes  still  easier.  Now,  all  this  tended,  al 
the  period  when.ballad*literature  was  still  living  atKl  popular,  ta 
make  it  a  familiar  possession  throughout  the  kingdom.  So  the 
doughty  Douglases,  gay  Gordons,  gallant  Grahams,  &c,,  came 
to  be  household  names  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  membera 
4it  such  families  were  inspired  with  a  sense  of  honour  and  a  pride 
in  their  popularity  from  the  cradle.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt 
(that  it  is  to  the  tie  woven  by  music  which  the  ballad- literature 
icreatad  in  Scotland  between  gentle  and  simple,  that  we  owe  a 
remarkable  circumstance  whidb,  at  fir^t  sight,  puzzles  people  un- 
•aequainted  with  Scottish  tmditiona.  We  allude  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  moat  popular  Scots  songs — the 

songs 
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tongs  best  Lno«Fn-  from  'Maid(Mikiifc>  to  JUm.  6'Grost'i — weve 
written  bj  Scoteraen  and  Scot^n^mn^n  of  qwriity.  This  oenid  not 
have  happened  without  h  wonderful  coincidence  of  feeling  and 
habit  between  different  orders.  Old  times  can  never  have  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  soHslled  gentlefolks*  linowing  no  more  of 
the  feelings,  opinions^  and  hnntoors  of  the  good  people  roand 
about  their  neighbonrhoody  than  of  those  of  the  rjrots  of  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Madras. 

During  the  intervaV  between  the  da^s  of  Soott  find  Motherwell, 
and  those  in  which  the  new  gvatlrationi  is  flourishing,  Scottish 
Minstrelsy  ought,  one  would  Uiink,  to  have  ine^lsased  in  popular 
esteem  and  familiarity.  -  But  Mr.  Aytonn's  -  experience  seems 
rather  to  have  taught  him  tbst  a  system  of  ^  pilfering '  has  been 
going  on,  not  favourable  to  the  morality  of  the  public,  nor  very 
creditable  to  its  tasite  for  the  ^gensiinestuC  Ini  explaining  his 
motives  for  publishing  the  volumes  before  us  at  this  moment,  he 
has  the  foliUnring;iemarks:^-^ 

"Before  myttttentkiib  wa^  drawn  to  acftive  literary  panoits,  almost  all 
the  floating  minstrelsy,  which  time  had  spared,  had  been  eollaetcA  by 
aUe,  industrioas,  aod  venerable  hands— drown  from  the  great  current, 
and  piled  in  separate  heaps — but  not,  ss  it  appeared  to  me,  properly 
jusorted  or  arrsnged.  I  saw  that  a  good  deal  of  this  material  was 
beii^  quietly  pilfered  for  purposes  of  transmogrification,  and  that 
various  old  fiivourites  of  mine  had  been  ibrbished,  dressed  up,  and 
exhibited  to  the  public,  with  applause  as  novelties;  and  knowing  well 
the  value  of  much  that  remaineii,  I  was  not  without  ipprehension  that 
in  the  course  of  time  the  whole  stock  would  be  absorbed  to  reappear  in 
modem  glitter  and  resonanee^  ju^  as  if  a  hidden  treasure  of  unicorns, 
iKmnet- pieces,  aod  Jacobuses,  were  to  be  discovered  by  a  sly  appro- 
priator,  and  by  him  to  be  ret*ast  as  medals  bearing  'hfe  own  name  fuid 
legend/ — Inirvduictionf  ppi  xvii»  zviii. 

If  what  U  here,  so  well  said,  be  true,  as  We  cannot  doubt,  tht 
pmih  is  not  over-creditable  to  the  Northern  public,  whose  laticiettt 
literature  is  practically  at  this  moment  represented  by  their 
Minstr^sy  alone,  and  who  may  always  point  to  t^  as  an  nnanswet^ 
able  proof  that  there  is  something  nobler  In  their  blood  than  tirtft 
^  canny  *  element  which  isf  their  typical  characteristic,  according 
to  the  English  satirists.  We  suspect,  for  our  own  parts,  that 
a  certain  pseudo-fashionable  preference  for  foreign  novelties  has 
something  to  do  with  ^  Bonnie  Scotland's '  disposition  Ho  neglect 
her  hereuitary  song.  A  Galloway  fiddler,  whose  services  had 
teen  engaged  for  a  festal  occasion,  not  many  years  ago,  pertSsted 
in  the  most  hideous  efforts  to  draw  from  his  Instrument  the 
refined  strains  of  a  great  Southern  master.  'At  last,  one  of  the 
company  ventured  to  ask  him  whether  he  could  notpbsribly 
'•'"''^  oblige 
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oblige  the  company  with  something  native — ^  Maggie  Lau^er,^: 
for  example,  or  ^  Roy's  Wife '  ?  The  iiMnstrel  shook  his  head 
•dubiously — *  Weel^  Sir^  Tm  mair  in  t/te  JT Italian  tcay  I '  We 
fear  that  many  Scots  damsels  with  the  paley-gold  hair  (for  the 
beautiful  ballad  hair  is  still  seen  in  the  North)  are  too  exclu- 
3iTely  attached  to  '  Y'ltalian'  associations  in  music. 

To  be  sure,  as  regards  the  ballads  (and  the  8ongs^  after  all,  can 
never  permanently  Wane  out  of  fashion),  Professor  Aytoun  has 
done  the  best  thing  possible  for  them.  Before  the  date  of  his  hand- 
some volumes  the  lover  of  Minstrelsy  was  in  a  position  of  some 
<liificulty.  He  might  buy  Mr.  Whitelaw's  *  Book  of  Ballads  ;'' 
but  pretty  and  portable  as  it  is  (and  the  really  curious  on  tbct 
isubject  can  Jbardly  dispense  with  it)^  the  accumulation  in  it  of 
modem  pieces,  and  of  various  versions  of  old  pieces,  makes 
it  tedious  to  the  reader  who  wishes  for  a  thoroughly  winnoweA 
text  of  the  old  ballads,  and  that  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr* 
Chambers^s  collection  gives  only  sixty-eight  ancient  poems^ 
to  Mr«  Aytoun's  one  Hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Thus  the  work 
of  the  latter  must  remain  the  edition,  unless  the  text  can  be 
proved  to  be  so  ill-selected  as  to  leave  the  reader  divided 
between  Mr.  Whitelaw's  book,  and  the  necessity  of  purchasing, 
fiay  twenty  books,  and  collating  for  himself.  But  it  is  hard  to 
«ee  .how  any  man  of  letter^  could  come  better  prepared  by  natural 
faculty  and  peculiar  attainments  to  his  work  than  Mr.  Aytoun ; 
and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  pointing  out  spme  of  the  merits 
of  his  edition.  He,  to  begm  with,  has  supplied  a  new  fact  about 
Sir  Patrick  Spens.  The  absence  of  all  mention  of  that  worthy*s 
name  anywhere  but  in  the  ballad  has  long  vexed  the  editors* 
Meptioning.  tbis  ci];cum|stanQe,  he  ob^ervest : — 

'  It  is  true  that  the  name  of  Sir  Patriclc  Spens  is  not  mentioned  in 
Ustory ;  but  I  am  able  to  state  that  tradition  has  preserved  it.  In 
4he  lifttle  ifslahd  of  Papa  Stronsay,  one  of  the  Oreadian  group,  lying 
aher  ogaiM  NMdo^^  there  is  a  large  grave  or  tnmohts  which  has  been 
kmowR  to  the  inhabitaatB  fnm  time  wmemarial  as  '<  the  grave  of  Sfr 
Patrick  Spens."' 

This  is  certainly  worth  something ;  and  we  have  taken  tb^ 
liberty  ofpulting  the  most  significant  parts  of  the  statement  in 
italics.  Then,  he  has  emended  a  stanza  of  '  Sir  Patrick '  very 
felicitously  and  simply.     The  common  readings  have — 

■  *  To  Norway,  to  Norway,  ' 

To  Norway  o'er  the  faem ; 
The  King's  daughter  of  Norway, 
'Tis  those  maun  bring  her  faame/ 

For 
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1^01*  whicb,  Mr.  Aytoun "reads-^  '  '    ''       •      '    -       ' 

'  ^o  Norway,  to  Norway,       '  '" 

To  Norway  o'er  the  faeW; 
Th^  King's  daughter  fo  Norway; 
'Tia  thoii  maun  tak'  hei:  httme/ '  >  .) 

This  is  necessaty  to  the  theory  bf  Mothertirell — Which  best 
explains  the  ballad,  and  is  confirmed  tyy  a  passage  in  Forduh — 
f^at  its  real  subject  was  the  expeditiori  of  Alexander  lll.^s 
daughter  to  Norway  to  marry,  pcx  1281,  Eric,  king;  ol*  that 
country.  ''  ''/    ''   '     ''"'  '   "   "  \"  " 

Again:  Mr.  Chambers  liks  admUtetl  some  gtaiizas,  the  inf'e- 
rioirity  of  which  is  so  marked  as  to  proVe  their  spuriousness,  into 
Aw  copy  of  Sir  Patrick  ;  and  these  Mr.  Aytoun  omits.     But  we 

Siuestion  the  propriety  of  *  leathern  shdoh '  for  '  cork-heeled  shoonl* 
or  why  should  the  Scots  lords  be  *  l^ith'  to  wet  them,  and  what 
becomes  of  the  fun  in  that  case?  '  If  the  common  reading  is 
aii  intrusion^ ,  better  excise  than  spoil  it.  That  excision  is 
6ne  of  the  rights  of  [a  ballad  editor,  we  hold  to  be  indubitable. 
He  is  certairi^-of  what  an  edito):  5f  the  classics  often  only 
gdesses  at — that  his  \ext  has;  Been  added  to  in  the  course  m' 
tnne  and  tradition;  na^,  he  his  often  reason  to  suspect  his  last 
fe^tor  even,  for  men  have  less  scruple  In  adding  to  an  old  ballad 
than  they  ^ould  have  iii  foisting  a  piece  into  one  of  Ciqero's 
orations.  Besides,  the  tasTc  is  easier ;  and  where  are  the  MSS. 
in  most  cases  by  which  to  convict  him?  Accordingly,  we  l^ave 
watched  the  eXCTcise  of  this  right  in  Mr.  Aytoun's  editior^j,'ancl 
find  a  judicious  use  of  the  knife.  Mr.  Chambers  Is  frequ^nifv 
fat  too  tender  J  and  yet  he  allows  himself  full  powers  over  tb*je 
text.  The  Professor  hsis  purged  •  Jdhin  <  f  Uraidislie '  wisely 
pf  a  good  de^  tljat  h^^  Kuoie*  lenient  predecessor  had  left ;  -  and 
the  same  may  be  sa,id  of  his.  *  May  CpUean^*  'Clerk  Saun4er?i>* 
*-Do(wie  Dens  of>  Yajrrow/  and  others*  .  Mr.  Aytouja,  iwieedi, 
everywhere  shows,  a  wkpleiome  dread  of  lu^ceptiog  too  muck 
Wei^  ace  ..not  (infrequently  told  by  editoia  that  Hhe  followiii|^ 
was  obtained  from  recitations,'  without  a  hint  of  evidence  kJ^to 
time,  place,  and  authority.  We  are  left  to  decide  on  the  pro- 
bable genuineness  of  something  '  obtained '  by  one,^  whom  lye 
Icnpw  to  be, himself  a  clever  versifier,  from  an  anonj^pous^^olcl 
woman.^  So,  a  scrupulous  and  fastidious  editor  is  welcome;  and 
Mr.  Aytoun  is  both. 

Collation,  however,  lik/^.  C0okiery,  is  ;nuch-  pleasanter  in  the 
results  than  in  the  pn>ceas,  aad  ihei^fom  we  forbear  to  make 
a  merciless  use  of  4he  notes  before  us,' 6ii  ^hich  the  ^  readings  * 
of  Aytoun  are  coupared  with  those  pf  some  of  his  best  pre- 
lo  i  decessors 
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decessors — a  comparison  which  has  led  us  to  the  favourable 
judgment  we  have  pronounced.  What  is  of  more  general 
interest  to  remark  is,  that  here  we  have  in  his  volumes  a  final 
work  on  the  Ballads  of  Scotland.  There  may  be  new  editors 
who,  fancying  that  they  are  more  capaUe  of  editing  than  Mr. 
Ajtoun,  may  try  to  supersede  him.  But  what  we  meain  is, 
that  these  ballads  have  passed  into  literature  as  completely  as  the 
lyrics  of  Horace ;  that  the  days  when  ballads  can  oe  recovered 
n^om  recitation  have  passed  away ;  and  that  all  future  editors  will 
deal  with  these  creations  of  the  popular  genius,  as  printed  portions 
of  our  letters — living  only  in  type.  That  soiae  are  spontaneously 
sung  in  Scotland  to  this  hoar  is  probably  true ;  but  that  any  ^re 
still  sung  which  have  not  been  printed — still  less  thai  any  now 
6nes  worthy  of  printing  are  in  course  of  creation — is  m  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  Mr.  Aytoun  has  nothing  new  to 
offer  us,  except  a  traditionary  ballad  on  the  old  theme  of  tike 
Battle  of  Harlaw,  which,  after  all,  is  not  equal  in  merit  to  the 
general  ran  of  previously  established  favourites.  And  he  holds 
out  no  hope  of  our  recov^ing  any  more.  Whatever  marks  an 
epoch  is  worthy  of  special  observation,  and  an  epoch  is  marlMsd 
by  this  statement.  Antiquaries  like  Mr.  Maidment,  whose  '  Sco^ 
tish  Ballads  and  Songs'  will  find  its  place  on  the  shelves  of  the 
curious,  may,  indeed,  recover  ^  stall  copies '  and  broadsides,  good 
contributions  to  the  history  of  Scottish  manners,  and  somelimee 
raluable  in  helping  editors  to  improved  ballad  texts.  But, 
then,  these  publications  (though  the  more  we  have  of  themk, 
from  the  editor  of  the  ^  North  Countrie  Garland/  the  better) 
do  not  affect  our  point  —  a  point  not  for  the  antiquai^  <Mihr, 
but  for  the  historian  and  the  philosopher.  Did  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  when  he  made  his  celebrated  observation  about  ^  writing 
the  ballads,'  foresee  that  a  day  would  come  when  ballads  would 
die  out?  Are  we  drifting  to  a  period  when  the  penular  litem- 
ture  will  only  bo  that  which  is  made^br  the  people  (some  of 
it  not  in  the  best  spirit),  and  when  none  will,  be  forthcoming 
among  them?  For,  be  it  observed,  that  literature  may  be 
written  by  persons  said  'to  belong  to  the  people;'  bnt  who^ 
writing  only  in  the  wake  of  books,  and  for  whai  is  called  the 
^reading  public,'  may  never  really  address  the  popular  heart 
ait  all.  These  are  grave  questions.  We  know  that  a  change  of 
the  kind  took  place  in  the  commonwealths  of  antiquity ;  that 
Aristophanes  deplored  the  decay  of  ancient  song  in  Athens,  and 
Cicero  the  extinction  of  antique  verse  in  Rome.  We  see  similar 
phenomena  among  ourselves ;  and  it  is  not  for  what  the  change 
if  only,  but  for  what  it  is  a  sign  of,  that  we  skoald  atudy  it.    If 

aU 
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all  tradition  and  regard  for  tradition  is  4jiQg  awaj,  that  can  be 
no  trifle ;  and  unless  soipething  be  poured  intp  the  vacuum  fyt 
ever  forming  itself,  what  have  we  to  hope  ? 

Scotland  will  be  one  of  the  last  countries  in  Europe — much  9s 
she  has  been  changing  of  late  jears — to  lose  her  ancient  cbaxap- 
teristics.  With  all  the  prose  in  her  daily  life^  all  her  eagerness 
in  monej-makingy  all  her  sectarian  severity,  all  her  hard-heade^t 
hard-handed  efforts  to  be  onlj/  practicaL  and  to  take  the  lead 

'  In  what  is  practical ;  and  with  her  radicals  sitting  for  every 
borough,  a  strong  vein  of  feudalism,  a  thread  of  minstrelsy, 
runs  through  the  old  kingdom^  and  has  far  more  effect  upon 
her  than  the  people  themselves  suppose.  This  is  the  secret  of 
their  Wallace  Monuments,  Bums  Centenaries^  and  Scottish 
Rights  Movements ;  of  that  respect  for  historic  families  and 
ancient  names  which  sometimes  breaks  out  even  ludicrously  in 
persons  who  are  determined  to  deny  the  political  deductions 
from  such  a  sentiment.  Now,  all  this  ardour  of  temperament  is 
at  once  the  cause  of  her  minstrelsy,  and  is  acted  on  by  her  Qiifi- 
strelsy  j;  as  the  mist  which  at  one  time  rises  from  the  bosom  of 
earth  descends  upon  it  at  another  in  the  form  of  refreshing  dew. 
Th^  very  differentia  of  the  Scof  s  character  is  the  union  of  more 
than  ordinary  worldly  keenness  with  more  than  ordinary  su9C^>- 
tibility  to  romantic  influences. 

We  have  dealt^  on  this  occasion,  principally  with  that  section 
of  the  'Minstrelsy  of  Scotland  which  comprises  the  ballads.  To 
do  equal  justice  to  the  songs  would  demand  an  inquiry  into  the 

'  origin  and  history  of  the  melodies  themselves,  sucji  as  scarcely 
belongs  to  the  province  of  literary  criticisiq,  or,  at  all  events, 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  essay.  But 
we  must  not  conclude  without  pointing  out  the  relations  which 
the  common  songs  of  the  country  bear  to  those  more  ancient, 
important,^  and  elaborate  productions  which  we  have  been  busy 
with  up  to  this  time. 
The  literary  history  of  the  soi^s  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 

'  ^be  ballads.  Many  of  them  are  lost.  The^  waned  out  of  fashion 
for  a  long  time  in  the  same  way.  They  were  revived  by  the  con- 
genial care  of  Ramsay,  and  were  illustrated  by  the  laborious  re- 
searches of  Ritson.  But  they  have  always  enjoyed  a  greater  vitality 
than  their  kindred  (he  ballads.  The  baflads  were  sung,  or  perhaps, 
we  should  say,  chanted,  yet  who  can  now  point  out  to  what  tunes 
or  under  what  laws  this  was  done  ?  Then,  some  o£  the  finest 
songs  can  be  determined  to  some  fixed  modem  date,  while  die 
ballads  are  generally  lost  in  antiquity,  or,  at  least,  are  as  old  aa 
the  seveDteenth  century.    The  province  of  the  ballad  is  mam 

limited ; 
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limited ;  that  of  the  song  is  universal.  The  establishment  of 
history  and  literature  through  printing  was  necessarily  fatal  to 
the  creation  of  new  ballads  proper,  for  how  could  tradition  get 
time  enough  to  diffuse  its  version  of  an  event  when  once  the  era 
of  printed  news  had  come  in?  It  became  impossible  to  set 
going  a  ^  Marie  Hamilton '  as  society  changed ;  but  as  long  as 
there  is  fun  and  genius  enough  in  the  world,  there  may  be  songs 
like  the  ^Maggie  Lauder 'and  ^Blythsome  Bridal' of  Francis 
Sempill  of  Beltrees.  Let  manners  change  as  they  may,  genius 
will  find  in  the  new  manners  materials  for  its  powers. 

What,  however,  more  than'  all  modem  events,  affected  the 
history  of  song  in  Scotland  was  the  appearance  of  Bums,  whose 
immense  natural  parts  shone  in  everything  he  said  or  wrote,  but  * 
whose  geniusy  strictly  speaking,  found  its  happiest  exercise  and 
most  abiding  influence  in  song-writing.  We  repeat  that  the 
traditionary  song-literature  of  Scotland  constituted  the  best  part 
of  his  culture,  as  his  excellent  father's  qualities  and  example 
gave  him  the  best  part  of  his  character.*  So  that  there  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  his  having  superseded  a  great  deal  of  older  Scottish 
song  by  absorbing  it  into  himself,  and  pouring  it  forth  again  in 
new  and  better  shapes.  This  was  what  he  did,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  it  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  literary  history  of  any 
other  country.  His  own  directly  original  works — we  mean  those 
not  so  immediately  inspired  by  earlier  models,  such  as  Tarn 
o'  Shanter,  for  instance — place  him  in  the  very  first  rank ;  bat 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  service  to  Scotland  was  his  em- 
bodying her  hereditary  music  in  immortal  modern  forms.  He 
is  sometimes  compared  with  Moore.  But  Burns  took  a  Scottish 
tune  and  clothed  it  with  the  language  of  living  Scottish  humanity ; 
Moore  took  an  Irish  tune,  and  made  it  a  string  for  stringing 
pearls  in  the  shape  of  drawing-room  epigrams. 

The  result  of  this  bent  of  the  genius  of  Burns  is  that  we 
find  in  his  pages  songs  which,  besides  being  Ats,  are  types 
of  the  whole  song-literature  of  Scotland.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  when  he  takes  the  ower-xwrd  or  burden  of  an  older 
ditty,  and  divining,  as  it  were,  what  the  earlier  bard  was 
aiming  at,  gives  a  sweeter  and  fuller  voice  to  his  meaning  than 
the  bard  himself  could  reach.  Everybody  knows  ^  Highland 
Mary,'  but  everybody  does  not  know  (at  least  in  England)  the 

*  Barns's  forefathers  were  fanners  in  KincardinesTiire,  of  superior  cbancter 
and  edacation,  thoagh  his  father  had  to  begin  the  world  as  a  very  poor  man. 
When  that  father's  character  and  the  national  provision  for  teaching  the  hamUer 
classes  are  allowed  for,  the  poet  becomes  less  of  a  mere  prodigy  than  is  vulgarly 
supposed.  He  was  the  last  man  who  would  have  liked  to  be  exalted  at  the  expense 
of  Scotland. 

songs 
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songs  we  glance  at,  and  we  shall  pnnt  one  or  two  accordkiglj. 
How  charming  is  this  1— 

^  By  ypB  cast]e  wa'  at  the  olose  of  thd  day 
I  heard  a  u^iao  sijigi  thougk  his  head  it  was  gray ; 

^  And  as  he  was  singingy  the  saut  taaca  doun  came. 
There  '11  never  be  peace  till  Jamie.coowa  hamel 
The  kirk  la  in  ruin%  the  state  is  ki  jars^ 
Delusions^  oppressions,  and  mun^eimB  wArs ; 
We  daurna  weel  say  it,  but  we  ken  \^ha's  to  blame. 
There  '11  never  be  peace  till  Jangle  comes  hawel 
My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  swprd, 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  grav^  iu  .the  yird ; 
It  brak  the  sweet  heart  of  my  faithfu'  auld  dame, 
Thei^  '11  never  be  peaee  till  Jamie  comes  hatne  I 
Kow  life  is  a  burden  that  sair  bows  me.  dpwii^ 
Sin  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown ;         , 
But  till  my  last  moment  my  words  are  the  same, 

-    Thefe'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame  \  * 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  songs,  as  distinct  fi«>m  the 
ballads  (with  which  they  have  naturally  much  ia  oomnion)|  ii^ 
that  hnxBour  plays  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  them ;  and-  the 
exquisitely  delicious  way  in  which  fun  and  sentimest  mingle 
with  each  other  deserves  particular  notice.  Poetic  humour  .was 
one  of  Bums's  choicest  gifts,  and  it  was  generally  employed  for 
homely  and  eveTyday  effects.  We.  confess  that  we  haye  always 
thought  his  '  Whistle,  and  I  '11  come  to  you^  my  lad,'  infinitely 
more  delightful  than  many  songs  of  higher  pretension*  The 
ki^ness  and  slyness  at  the  heart  of  all  its  fun  and  fancy  ui  quite 
winning : — 

CJiorus. 

*  O,  vMstle^  and  FU  come  toyou^  my  lady 
Oy  tchtstky  and  I'U  come  to  you^  my  lad; 
The*  father  and  mUher  and  a'  should  gae  mady 
0,  fiMtUy  and  I  *U  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

But  warfly  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me^ 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee ; 
Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  naebody  see. 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me : 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 

0,  whistle,  <Sbc. 
At  kirk  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me. 
Gang  by  me  as  though  that  ye  car'd  na  a  flee : 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  ee, 
Tet  look  as  ye  were  na  looking  at  me : 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  looking  at  me. 

O,  whistle,  &c. 
Vol.  105.— No.  210.  2  A  Aye 
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Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me> 

And  whiles  ye  may  Itghtly  my  beauty  a  wee : 
But  court  na  anither,  tho*  jokin'  ye  be. 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  iancy  frae  me : 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me. 
O,  whistle,  &c.' 

The  Scots  language  is  peculiarly  rich  in  those  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  are  suited  to  a  familiar  and  half-playful  tenderness. 
In  an  epistle  to  Dr.  Blacklock,  Burns  could  have  a  stanza  like 
that  we  are  about  to  quote^  and  yet  not  come  within  the  least 
approach  to  vulgarity : — 

^  My  complimeBtft  to  sister  Beckie ; 
And  eke  the  same  to  honest  Luckie, 
I  wot  she  is  a  daintie  chuckle, 

As  e'er  trod  clav  \ 
An*  gratefully,  my  guid  auld  cockie^ 

I  *m  your's  for  aye.' 

The  home-spun  warmth  and  playfulness  of  language  like  this 
is  a  testimony,  in  its  yi^^  to  llie  natuiBl  disposition  of  the  people. 

The  temptation  4o  swell  our  pages  with  specimens  of  this 
facaach  oi  the  Scottish  minstrelsy  is  great  But  we  most  c(Hifiiie 
ourselves  now  to  remarking  one  singularly  wholesome  and  pio- 
misiag  thing  ab«ut  .it»  which  is,  that  the  facmlty  for  creating  new 
and  popular  songs — songs  really  accepted  by  THE  PEOPLE — seems 
to  exist  in  Scotltuul  with  a  vigour  and  pennaneDce  which  sets  at 
defiance  the  caprices  of  fashion  and  the  decay  of  ancient 
customs,  and  which  we  sincerely  hope  may  long  contribnte  to  the 
vigour  of  the  national  character.  Few  things  are  oftener  remarked 
in  England  than  the  want  of  new  songs  which  might  enliven  the 
labour  and  illumine  the  life  of  the  working*classes.  Our  eminent 
living  poets  do  not  fulfil  this  office,  whatever  their  other  merits ; 
and  our  poetasters  do  it  so  badly,  that  it  would  be  almost  better 
if  they  did  nothing  at  all.  Yet  Scotland*— though  she  is  worse 
off  at  this  moment  than  formerly — ^has  certainly  given  birth  to 
more  good  and  popular  songs  within  the  last  half-century  than  her 
sister-kingdom  oi  the  south.  The  names  of  Hogg,  Tannahill^ 
Joannie  Baillie,  Lady  Nairn,  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  all  recall  to 
memory  lyrics  rich  in  every  variety,  of  lyrical  beauty,  so  ex- 
cellent is  the  operation  on  a  country  of  a  traditionary  minstrelsy 
perpetually  inspiring  rivalry,  and  perpetually  training  the  public 
to  add  to  the  ancient  store.  The  ^  Modem  Scottish  Minstrel '  of 
Mr.  Rogers  deserves  recognition,  as  embodying  the  best  of 
these  later  songs,  and  gratifying  a  natural  curiosity  about  the 
lives  of  their  authors.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  frankly  ccm- 
fess  that  the  work  falls  off  both  in  interest  and  value  in  the 

later 
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later  voliinies.  The  rerj  existence  of  a  minstrelsy  so  copions  as 
that  of  Scotland  tends  to  breed  poetasters ;  and  a  delusive  idea 
has  prerailed  north  of  the  Tweedy  that,  as  a  certain  great  poet 
was  once  a  ploaghboy,  he  was  so  hecauae  he  was  a  ploughboj, 
and  not  in  spite  of  that  circamstanoe.  Mr.  Rogers  too  much 
encoorages  such  error  by  sweeping  into  his  work  all  sorts  of 
indiflfeient  verses  from  the  pens  of  men  who  should  rather  have 
confined  themselves  to  cheering  with  the  music  of  their  elders 
and  betters  the  ordinary  useful  occupations  of  life. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  advising  our  readers — 
north  of  the  Tweed  and  south  of  it — to  put  the  minstrelsy  of 
Scotland  to  its  proper  use  in  education  while  amusing  themselves 
with  it  in  mature  age.  The  ballads  especially  have  an  attraction 
for  children  at  a  very  early  age ;  they  form  a  healthy,  noUe,  and 
inspirii^  kind  of  literature  for  youth — a  litesature  which  has  a. 
direct  tendency  to  foster  in  our  British  youngsters  sound  his- 
torical ideas,  generosity  of  sentiment,  and  manliness  of  character. 


Art.  IIL — 1.  Beport  of  tie  National  Gallery  Site  Commisdon 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     1857. 

2.  Catalogues  of  the  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery^  toith  Bio* 
graphical  Notices  of  the  deceased  Painters  {Foreign  and  English 
Schoids).  By  Ralph  N.  Womum ;  revised  by  Sir  Charles 
Lock  Eastlake,  P.R.A.     1858. 

3.  Copy  of  a  Report  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Anti- 
quities  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  respecting  the  vxmt 
of  accommodation  for  that  department^  dated  1th  July^  1858. 
Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

4.  Cepy  of  Communications  made  by  the  Officers  and  Architect  of 
the  British  Museum  to  the  Trustees  respecting  wemt  of  Space^  6fc. 
Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  Mardi,  1859. 

[ANY  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  birth  of  The  National 
Gallery,  in  the  dull  and  dingy  rooms  of  a  private  dwelling 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  how,  as  it  advanced  in  years  though  scarcely 
in  size,  it  was  removed  to  the  even  darker  regions  of  Marl- 
borough House,  where  until  very  lately  a  grateful  country 
kept  the  works  of  her  greatest  painters,  which  for  the  most  part 
had  been  generously  bequeathed  to  her.  As  we  have  recently 
given  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  British  Museum,*  we  now 
propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  history,  condition,  and 
prospects  of  our  national  collection  of  pictures. 

•  Qnarterij  Bsview  for  Jsly,  lASS,  No.  107. 
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A  picture  gallery,  specially  set  apart  or  exhibited  for  public 
amusement  and  instruction,  is  but  a  recent  institution  in  this 
country.  Whilst  nearly  every  European  state  has  for  generations 
possessed  such  a  collection,  and  has  recognised  its  importance 
to  art  and  to  the  cultivation  of  public  taste,  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1824  that  the  National  Gallery  was  founded  in  England. 
On  the  death  about  that  time  of  an  eminent  connoisseur, 
Mr.  Angerst^n,  it  was  suggested  that  the  valuable  pictures 
he  had  collected  should  be  purchased  for  the  nation.  Parlia^ 
ment  was  induced  to  grant  57,000/.  for  this  purpose,  and  an 
additional  sum  of  3000/.  for  the  expenses  of  exhibition  and  pre* 
servatlon.  The  number  of  paintings  thus  acquired  was  not  large, 
but  it  included  several  of  the  highest  merit — such  as  *The 
Raising  of  Lazarus,'  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  probably  the  most 
precious  in  money  value  we  possess ;  four  fine  Claudes ;  and 
Rembrandt's  *  Woman  taken  in  Adultery;'  together  with  nine 
admirable  specimens  of  the  English  school,  comprising  the  por- 
trait of  Lord  Heathfield,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  his  own  por- 
trait, and  the  *  Marriage  k  la  Mode,'  by  Hogarth  ;  and  Wilkie's 
*  Village  Festival.'  During  the  following  ten  years  only  four 
pictures  were  added  by  purchase,  amongst  them,  however,  the 
excellent  *  Bacchus  and  Ariadne '  of  Titian ;  but  thirty  were  pre- 
sented to  the  nation,  sixteen  having  been  bequeathed  by  Sir  G. 
Beaumon^  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  who  deposited 
them  in  the  National  Gallery.  Within  the  next  ten  years  fifteen 
were  bought,  comprising  several  very  important  works,  such  as 
Correggio's  *  Mercury  instructing  Cupid,'  Raphael's  •  St  Cathe- 
rine,' and  the  great  altar-piece  in  two  divisions,  by  Francia. 
During  the  same  period  one  hundred  were  presented  and 
bequeathed,  including  the  collections  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Carr, 
Col.  Ollney,  and  Lord  Famborough,  the  greater  part  being  pic- 
tures by  the  old  masters. 

A  National  Gallery  having  thus  been  founded,  the  duty  de- 
volved upon  the  Government  of  providing  for  its  proper  adminis- 
tration. On  the  purchase  of  the  Angerstein  collection  the  Board 
of  Treasury,  to  which  by  a  strange  inconsistency  the  artistic  edu- 
cation of  the  country  had  been  confided,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose a  ^  keeper,'  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  the  pictures, 
to  negotiate  for  such  as  might  be  selected  for  purchase,  and  to 
regulate  the  admission  of  students  and  the  public  to  the  Gallery. 
A  committee  of  six  gentlemen  was  named  to  undertake  the  gene- 
ral superintendence.  Subsequently  this  committee  was  changed 
into  a  trust;  the  number  of  trustees  was  increased  to  seventeen; 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  became  ex  officio  members  of  the  board. 

The 
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The  inconvenience  attending  this  system  of  administration,  the 
incompetence  of  the  trustees  to  deal  with  the  interests  confided 
to  them,  and  their  want  of  the  requisite  experience  and  knowledge, 
which  led  to  the  loss  of  some  of  the  best  opportunities  ever 
offered  to  this  country  of  acquiring  valuable  pictures,  and  to  the 
serious  injury  of  those  commixed  to  their  charge,  were  so  gene- 
rally jrecognised,  that  the  Hous^e  of  Commons  appointed  a  select 
committee  in  1853  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the 
National  Gallery.*  The  Committ^  recomiju^ded,  amongst  other 
things,  that  a  board  of  trustees  shoul^.Jbe  continued,  but  with- 
out €x  officio  membersi^  that  its  members,  which,  were  then 
thii:iteea,  shpi^ld  b^  reduced  qs  yaq^ncies  occurred, ;  that  the  office 
of  keeper  sbi»n14  b^abol^isbed,  and  1^  salaried  director  appointed 
instead,  who  (Pl\Qul4  •  r^^pxnip^ncjL  %he,  purchase,  of  pictures  ;  and 
that  a  mm  should  ba,4M;HiuaUy,Y9ted  in  the.  estiti^ate.s,  to  be  placed 
at  the  dispofaljol  thc^^tprfis^s  ^pr  the  purpose. pf  adding  to  the 

CoUectioQ^^    .    ,  ^    ;     ,     I  ;,     , 

The  Board  of  Tjirea^ry,  acting  upon  these  ]^ecommendations, 
limited  the  number  of  trustees  to  six.  They  appointed,  a  director 
invested  with  sufficient  power  and  authority  ior.  five  years  with 
a  salary  of  lOOQi.  a»year,  selecting  for  the  offioe  the  President  of 
the  RQyval,Afiadeffn(y,SiF  Charles  Eastlake,  a  gentleman  admirably 
quaU6^d  ixii/^,^y  i^^p^fA.to  discbarge  the  duties  assigned  to  him. 
They  ^ur^ifof  nm^iMV'  Wornum  keeper  anil  ^iecyetary,  with 
a  salary.  ^/  750/,  aryPV  ,*nd  a  residence,  confiding  to  him  the 
actual  cu9todd^  io^  aU  thp  wprkf.pf  art  coiQprised  in  the  National 
Gallery^  the  cpmjj^jjf^tioifi  .of  the.ca4^)pgu^>/md  thjQ  duties  of  secre- 
tary .to  the  Boajrdiof  Trustpes^  ]ML,  Qtto  M.un4ler  became  travelling 
ageiit^>a]D  a  4sala^y  of  300^,  aryeaT»..and,  trayelii;i^  expenses.  His 
duty  Was/to  asq^rt^^  ^4  d^cri|b.e,  i^^  ^on^ents  of , private  and 
other  iQolliect^on»,,a^rQad»  and  to.pbti^if  ItUe  .  earliest  info^na- 
tion  of  any  intended  sale.  Sixteen  subprdinatf  attendants  com- 
pleted tbe<  eatabUsJ^nv^l^i  .^^ch,  Yfifix.  o^p  ejtception,  ij^ich  we 
shall  presen^y  noti^^,,  iiK :  ^h^  actu4 .  QOi^stltjitipn  oit^  the  National 
Grallery.       .   ,    .    .    .   T.  .,      ,   '.,.'     '    .  •  ;  .    .'r  .   . 

But  a. question, xv^  \^^  imppr^ifi  than  the  in;iproved  system  of 
management  .ha4  previoi|i^ly  presented  .itself.  Where  was  the 
national  collection  to  Ji)e  exhibited  ?  ,  Jt  had  rapidly  outgrown  the 
space  origin^y  allotted  to  it,  and  required  a  building  expressly 
ccmstnicted  for  its  i:ec^ption.  It  was  at  length  determined  to  raise 
a  suitable  edifice,  and  Government  chose  for  this  purpose  *  the 
finest  site  in  Europe,'  which  had  been  recently  cleared  to  Charing 

*  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  given  before  this  Committee  that  during  one 
vrhole  year  no  meeting  of  the  trustees  had  been  held ;  in  other  years  only  one,  or 
at  the  most  two. 

Cross. 
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Cross.  In  1832  Mr.  W.  Wilkins,  tfee  architect  selected,  com- 
menoed  bis  work :  six  years  after,  it  was  opened  to  tbe  pablic. 

The  architectural  features  of  this  building  have  been  wimerei- 
fully  criticised,  whilst  its  failure,  as  regards  the  specific  object 
for  which  it  was  intended,  has  been  generally  admitted.  Few 
will  be  found  to  deny  that  the  edifice  is  unworthy  of  the  site  it 
occupies,  and  that  a  gallery  could  scarcely  be  devised  more  mean 
in  its  proportions,  and  less  calculated  to  exhibit  a  coUectioii  of 
pictures  even  of  moderate  extent.  In  fairness,  however,  to  tbe 
architect,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had  no  ordimry  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with — that  he  was  cramped  for  space,  and  fettered 
by  the  exigencies  of  a  style  then  popular.  At  the  very  outset  a 
grave  mistake  was  committed — ^that  of  consigning  half  the  boild- 
ing  to  the  Royal  Academy,  a  private  association  of  living  artists, 
who,  whatever  their  claims  may  have  been  upon  the  Government, 
should  not  have  received  for  the  exhibition  of  their  works  anj 
part  of  the  space  intended  for  the  national  collection.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  division,  it  was  found  that  only  the  pictures 
by  the  old  masters  could  be  exhibited  with  tolerable  light 
and  convenience.  The  collection  of  £ng1ish  pictures  had  been 
increased  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  Vernon,  consisting 
of  no  less  than  147  works  of  tbe  best  painters  of  the  modem  Eng- 
lish school.  It  was  consigned  to  the  basement  floor,  and  con- 
demned for  want  of  room  to  tbe  dark  chambers  known  as  the 
cellars.  In^  consequence  of  a  general  outcry  at  this  unworthy 
treatment,  it  was  removed  to  Marlborough  House,  and  then 
commenced  that  series  of  shifts  and  expedients  which  has 
never  ceased.  As  in  the  case  of  the  British  Museum,  the  evil 
was  one  that  might  have  been  foreseen  by  any  man  of  ooraBMO 
sense,  and  might  have  been  avoided  in  the  first  instance.  It  has 
long  reached  that  point  at  which  every  one  joins  in  the  crj  that 
*  something  must  be  done.' 

When  the  new  building  was  opened  in  1838,  the  collection  of 
ancient  masters  comprised  110  pictures — about  the  number  the 
rooms  allotted  to  them  could  conveniently  hold,  if  paintings  are 
himg  to  be  seen,  uid  not  as  mere  furniture  to  corer  the  mked- 
ness  of  tbe  walls.  It  has  now  increased  to  above  350.  To  the 
collection  of  modem  pictures  of  the  English  school  have  hetat 
added  the  Venion  Gallery ;  and  Turner  has  bequeathed  no  less 
than  282  pictures  and  19,831  water-colour  drawii^  and  sketches 
by  his  own  hand,  to  the  nation,  on  the  condition  that  a  room  or  rooms 
be  expressly  provided  for  their  reception.  The  entire  number  of 
paintings,  ancient  and  modem,  now  forming  the  National  Gallery, 
without  including  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  exceeds  600. 
It  is  almost  daily  increasing,  through  fresh  purchases,  donations, 

and 
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and  beqnestt ;  in  a  very  few  years  it  will  ptohablj  hare  doubled. 
*  The  present  collection  of  the  ancient  masters  can  be  considered  but 
as  the  nucleus  if  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  with  any  degree  of 
completeness  the  various  schools  of  painting  of  different  coun- 
tries and  different  periods.  It  will  not  bear  comparison  in  size 
with  any  of  the  principal  European  galleries.  The  Brera  at 
Milan  contains  above  500  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  the 
Royal  Gallery  of  Turin  569,  that  of  Naples  700,  that  of  Madrid 
1833,  that  of  Dresden  1860,  that  of  Munich  1270,  that  of 
Vienna  upwards  of  1300,  the  Louvre  1800,  the  two  great  col- 
lections of  Florence  above  2000,  and  the  gallery  of  Berlin,  the 
most  recently  founded,  1350.  It  is  even  exceeded  or  rivalled  in 
extent  by  many  private  collections.  That  of  the  Borghese 
Palace  at  Rome  contains  526  pictures,  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land 323,  and  of  the  late  Lord  Northwick  700.  The  Gallery  of 
the  Vatican  is  probably  the  smallest  in  Europe,  having  scarcely 
fifty  pictures,  but  no  attempt  has  been  there  made  to  illustrate 
the  schools  of  painting,  and  only  works  of  the  very  highest  order 
of  merit,  without  reference  to  chronok^cal  arrangement,  are 
admitted. 

If  the  magnificent  collection  brought  together  with  singular 
judgment  by  Charles  I.  had  not  been  dispersed,  we  might  now 
have  boasted  not  only  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  but  of  one  of  the 
richest  public  galleries  in  Europe.  He  had  inherited  a  few 
pictures  and  statues  belonging  originally  to  Heniy  V4II.  and  to 
Prince  Henry  his  elder  brother.  Immediately'after  his  accession 
he  began  to  acquire  works  of  art.  The  well-known  taste  .  of  the 
King,  who  not  only  piqued  himself  upon  being  an  excellent 
connoisseur  of  pictures,  but  was  himself  something  of  a  painter, 
induced  his  courtiers  and  .foreign  powers  who  desir^  to  conciliate 
his  good  will  to  offer  him  presents  of  paintings,  curiosities,  and 
objects  of  virtiL  Amongst  the  gifts  brought  by  the  Dutcdi  em- 
bassy sent  to  congratulate  Charles  on  the  birth  of  his  second 
daughter  Elizabeth,  were  ^four  rare  pieces  of  Tintoret's  and 
Titian's  painting.'  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  gave  him  a  famous 
Titian,  the  Venus  del  Frado;  and  Louis  XIII.  of  France  the 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  now  in  the  Louvre. 
He  liberally  encouraged  artists  at  home,  and  employed  agents 
abroad  to  purchase  pictures  and  statues  wherever  they  could  be 
obtained*  Nicholas  Lanier,  his  principal  agent,  received  no  less 
a  sum  than  15,000/.  at  one  time  for  works  of  art,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfort of  Burlamachi,  the  royal  banker,  who  was  called  upon  to 
make  provision  for  this  large  amount  His  chief  acquisition  was 
the  gallery  of  the  Dukes  of  Mantua,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  in  Europe. 

In 
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In  the  interestiiig  collection  of  the  original  papers  of  Rubens, 
recent!  J  published  by  Mr.  Sainsbury,  we  find  some  curious  par- 
ticulars of  this  purchase.  One  Daniel  Njs  was  emplojed  to 
negotiate.  *  Since  I  came  into  the  world,'  he  writes  to  Endjrmion 
Porter,  ^  I  hare  made  various  contracts,  but  nerer  a  more  difficult 
one  than  this,  which  has  succeeded  so  happil  j.  In  the  first  place^ 
the  ci^  of  Mantua,  and  then  all  the  princes  of  Christendom^ 
both  great  and  small,  were  struck  with  astonishment  that  we  could 
induce  the  Duke  Vincenzo  to  dispose  of  them.  The  people  of 
Mantua  made  so  much  noise  about  it,  that  if  Duke  Vincenzo  could 
have  had  them  back  again  he  would  readily  haye  paid  double, 
and  his  people  would  have  been  willing  to  supply  the  money.*  * 
For  this  collection  he  paid,  as  we  leam  by  the  royal  warrant, 
still  preserved,  18,2807.  125.  8</.,'f  which,  considering  the  then 
rate  of  money,  was  an  enormous  sum  for  those  days.  But  it 
contained  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  To  thenr 
were  afterwards  added  Raphael's  Cartoons,  brought  by  Rubens  to 
the  notice  of  the  King,  and  purchased  through  his  intervention. 
According  to  a  catalogue  compiled  by  Vanderdoort,  who  was  the 
keeper  of  the  royal  pictures,  there  were  in  the  Palace  of  White- 
hall 460  paintings,  amongst  which  were  no  less  than  9  Raphaels, 
2  Leonardo  da  Vincis,  11  Correggios,  28  Titians,  16  Giulio 
Romanos,  7  Tintorets,  3  Rembrandts,  7  Rubens,  16  Vandycks, 
and  8  Albert  Diirers.  The  collection  seems  to  have  been  scarcely 
less  rich  in  masterpieces  of  the  Dutch  and  German  than  of  the 
Italian  schools. 

At  the  King's  death  pictures  in  various  royal  palaces  were  sold 
by  public  auction  for  the  sum  of  38,025/.  45.  6c/.  Cromwell 
appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  preventing  the  dispersion  of 
this  magnificent  gallery,  but  was  thwarted  by  the  opposition 
of  a  party  in  the  House.     He,  however,  succeeded  at  a  later 

e^riod  in  stopping  the  sale,  having  previously  purchased 
aphael's  Cartoons  for  the  nation  for  300/. ;  a  remarkable  and 
very  fortunate  instance  of  his  judgment  and  taste,  considering  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  the  more  attractive  appearance  of  many 
of  the  pictures.  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  prices  at  this  sale 
with  those  of  modem  times.  The  Triumphs  of  Julius  Cnsar  by 
Mantegna,  from  the  Mantua  collection,  fetched  1000/.,  a  proof 
of  the  very  high  estimation  in  which  this  great  master  waa 
held  ;  the  Twelve  Caesars  by  Titian  1200/.,  his  Venus  del  Prado 

*  TnniUtion  of  a  letter  dated  from  Venice  in  April,  1628 ;  appendix  to  Mr. 
Sainsbury's  *  Original  unpublished  Papers  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,'  p.  825. 

t  Dr.  Waagen  says  80,000/. ;  probably  a  misprint  for  florins. — Art  Trecuwes  ml 
England^  toI.  i  p.  7. 

600/1; 
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600i  ;  the  Sleeping  Venus  by  Corrcggio  1000/.,  the  Satyr 
Flayed,  by  the  same  master,  1000/.,  and  his  Mercury  teaching 
Cupid  to  read  800/.  (this  picture  was  purchased  for  the  National 
Grallery  from  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  together  with  the 
•Ecce  Homo'  by  the  same  master,  in  1834,  for  11,500/.); 
Raphael's  *  Little  Madonna  and  Child'  800/.,  his  St  George  only 
150/.,  hiff  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  2001.,  and  the 
St.  John  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  140/.,  showing  either  that  the 
reputation  of  these  two  great  masters  had  fallen,  or  that  these 
were  considered  inferior  or  doubtful  specimens  of  their  works. 

The  principal  purchaser  was  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  who 
sent  to  Spain  eighteen  mule  loads  of  pictures,  amongst  which  was 
the  celebrated  Holy  Family  by  Raphael,  known  as  the  *  Perla,' 
bought  for  2000/.,  and  now  the  gem  of  the  fine  gallery  of  Madrid. 
On  their  arrival  the  English  ambassadors.  Lords  Clarendon  and 
Cottington,  were  hastily  dismissed  from  the  capital  that  they 
might  be  spared  the  grief  of  seeing  the  plundered  property  of 
their  fallen  master.  Other  royal  galleries  in  Europe  were 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Charles's  collections,  whilst  a  share  in 
them  fell  to  private  purchasers,  chiefly  to  Jabach,  a  well- 
known  banker  of  Cologne,  living  in  Paris.  His  extravagance, 
principally  displayed  in  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art,  soon 
ended  in  bankruptcy,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  paintings  were 
bought  for  Louis  XIV. — amongst  them  the  Jupiter  and  Antiope 
by  Correggio,  and  the  Entombment,  and  Christ  with  the  Disciples 
at  Emmans,  by  Titian,  now  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Louvre. 

Some  of  Charles's  pictures  were  purchased  by  English  col- 
lectors and  dealers,  and  did  not  leave  the  country.  After  the 
Restoration  many  were  recovered  from  their  then  possessors, 
and  becoming,  with  those  that  had  remained  unsold,  the  property 
of  the  royal  family,  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  collection 
of  James  II.  The  greater  part  of  them,  however,  were  unfor- 
tunately burnt  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Palace  of  White- 
hall in  1697  ;  the  remainder  are  still  preserved  in  the  rojal  col- 
lections at  Kensington,  Hampton  Court,  and  Windsor  Castle.* 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  principal  galleries  of  Europe 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  That  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence  repre^ 
sents  probably  the  earliest  existing  collection  of  pictures,  and, 
taken  with  that  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  brought  together  by  the  same 
illustrious  family,  forms  undoubtedly  the  richest  and  most  varied 
possessed  by  any  state.  The  Medici  were  powerful  when  the 
condition  and  purpose  of  art  were  for  the  first  time  in  modern 

*  Dr.  Waagen,  in  the  first  yolume  of  the  '  Art  Treasures  of  Great  BritaiD,'  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  the  dispersion  of  the  collections  of  Charles  I.,  and 
of  the  origin  of  the  principal  puhlic  and  private  galleries  in  England. 

ages 
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ages  favourable  to  the  fotuidation  of  a  miswoiii.  Ib  the  his* 
toiy  of  art  there  must  always  be  periods  when  painting  aad  sculp- 
ture have  higher  aod  more  definite  ends  and  functions  than 
the  mere  furnishing  of  specimens  to  the  cabinet  of  the  col- 
lector and  the  connoisseur.  It  was  not  until  long  affcer  the  great 
sculptors  of  Greece  had  raised  her  noblest  monuments,  and  had 
passed  away,  that  they  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  '  old  masters/ 
and  their  works  to  be  collected  as  objects  of  beauty  and  rarity 
without  any  reference  to  their  original  office  and  intention.  It 
was  not  until  long  after  the  death  of  l^e  great  Italian  paittlers  of 
the  Revival,  who  had  devoted  their  genius  to  the  service  ot  religion 
and  to  public  instruction,  that  their  works  were  torn  firam  the 
sanctuaries  in  which  they  had  placed  them  and  hung  in  gaUeries 
to  gratify  private  vanity  or  ambition.  In  the  time  of  Lorenao  the 
Magnificent  this  change  in  the  condition  of  art  began  to  take 
place.  His  patronage  and  his  taste  may  have  chiefly  contributed 
to  it,  and  in  some  respects  we  may  rejoice  that  it  was  so,  as  many 
precious  things  were  thus  reacued  from  future  neglect  and 
destruction.  The  discovery  in  his  day  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  antiquity  increased  this  love  of  coUectiiig: 
No  royal  house  ever  had  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  this 
princely  family,  through  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  ooamier* 
cial  influence  and  relations,  of  gratifying  the  desire.  Lorenao  most 
then  be  considered  as  the  real  founder  of  the  noble  Florentine 
Gallery,  which  has  been  continually  increased  by  works  expressly 
painted  for  it,  by  purchase,  and  by  inheritance,  from  some  of  the 
most  ancient  and  powerful  houses  of  Italy.  It  is  true  that  hia  col- 
lection was  dispersed  on  the  expulsion  of  Pietro,  his  son,  in  1494^ 
but  eighteen  years  later  it  was  again  brought  together  on  the  return 
of  the  family  to  Florence.  Coaimo  L  employed  Vasari,  a  better 
architect  than  painter,  to  raise  the  building  which  still  contains 
the  gallery  in  its  upper  story — an  edifice  of  beautiful  design  and 
proportions,  but  ill  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  its  beat 
disposed  chamber  as  to  light,  the  celebrated  Tribune,  having  been 
constructed  some  years  later  by  Bernardo  BnontalentL  The  col- 
lection remained  the  patrimony  of  the  Medicean  family  nntil 
the  Grand  Duke  Peter  Leopold,  after  making  valuable  additions 
to  it  of  paintings,  statues,  and  antiquities^  dedaied  it  public 
property,  reserving  as  private  that  noMe  selection  from  it  stall 
preserved  in  the  Pitti,  which  is,  however,  as  fredy  open  to  all 
as  the  UffizL 

The  next  in  extent  if  not  in  importance  to  the  Gallery  of 
Florence  is  that  of  Dresden.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  as  early  as  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  by 
the  Elector   Augustus  I.,  who  collected  pictures  by  Cxanach, 

Albert 
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Albert  Dowr,  and  other  eari  j  German  paiateTS.  It  was  enlarged 
bj  his  sacoessots,  who  brought  togeti»er  paintings  scattered  in 
royal  residences,  churches,  and  public  bmldingSy  and  pur- 
chased varioas  speciinens  of  the  Italian  and  other  schools. 
But  it  was  the  Elector  Augustus  III.  (1733-1763)  and  his 
JMinister,  Cosnt  Briihl,  who  acquired  for  the  Dresden  Gallerj 
those  treasures  whidi  hare  raised  it  to  the  first  rank  amongst  the 
galleries  of  Europe.  The  Duke  of  Este  Modena,  being  in  want 
of  money,  like  many  other  Italian  princes  both  then  and  since, 
offered  for  sale  the  noUe  collection  of  pictures  inherited  from  his 
ancestors.  Negotiations  were  carried  on  through  the  agents  of 
the  Saxon  Govenunent  with  the  greatest  secrecy  in  the  dread  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  oppose  by  open  yiolence 
wiMt  they  considered  an  alienation  of  national  property.  The 
intrigues  and  artifices  devised  by  the  Dake's  Minister  to  outwit 
and  dieat  his  German  rival  were  worthy  of  the  best  period  of 
Italian  diploBAcy.  The  price  was,  after  proloi^[ed  wrangling, 
fixed  at  100,000  golden  sequins ;  but  the  Minister  insisted  upon 
a  bribe  of  100  sequins  for  himself,  then  exacted  8000  more 
by  sundry  ingeoions  tricks,  and  triumphantly  conclnded  the 
negotiations  by  robbing  the  Saxon  of  the  gilded  frames.  The 
cdllection  contained  six  pictures  by  Correggio,  indnding  the 
celebrated  ^Notte'  and  the  ^Magdalen,'  Titian's  *  Christo  ddla 
Moneta,'  and  Holbein's  superb  portrait  of  Thomas  Morrett, 
goldsmith  to  Henry  VIII.,  then  believed  to  be  that  of  Ludovico 
Sfirarza,  sumamed  *il  Moro,'  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  a  re* 
markable  instance  of  die  uncertainty  of  pictare  nomenclature,  as 
well  as  a  signal  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  German  painter.* 
The  next  important  addition  to  the  gallery  was  the  exquisite 
picture  of  the  <  Holy  Family '  by  the  same  great  master,  which  had 
passed  from  the  possession  of  the  descendant  of  the  wealthy  burgo- 
master, Jacob  Meyer  of  Basle,  for  whom  it  was  painted,  into  that  of 
the  Delfino  family  of  Venice.  The  learned  Algarotti,  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  half  the  royal  literati  of  Europe,  acted  for 
the  Elector,  and  the  painter  Tiepolo  was  the  go-between.  A 
thousand  golden  sequins  was  fixed  as  die  price  of  the  picture, 
but  variotts  amditions  were  insisted  upon  by  the  owners  not 
unlike  those  attached  to  the  sale  of  our  own  Paul  Veronese  by 
CcNmt  Pisani,  and  much  cavilled  at  by  hasty  critics  not  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  *  doing  business '  in  Italy.  Signor  Tiepolo 
was  to  receive  *  a  present  in  silver  plate  and  chocolate,  and  a  cane 

^  Von  Smnolir  wm  the  fiitt  to  retlere  tlas  fine  |>ietfire  to  its  true  author.  His 
judgment  has  .sinoe  been  ratified  b^  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics,  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  engraving  of  W.  Hollar.  The  misnomer  seems  to  have  first 
arisen  frook  an  Italian  eonftasioQ  between '  Moarrett '  and '  Moro.' 

with 
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with  an  amber  head  mounted  in  gold,  worth  fifty  sequins,'  whilst 
462  lirres  were  to  be  divided  between  the  major-dnomo  and  other 
servants  of  the  Delfino  family. 

Ten  yean  later  the  gallery  acquired  its  greatest  treasure — ^the 
Madonna  di  S.  Sisto,  by  Raphael — which,  for  the  union  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  execution  with  the  loftiest  and  tenderest  send* 
ment,  and  the  most  exquisite  beauty  combined  with  dignity  and 
majesty  of  expression  and  of  form,  is  probably  the  most  p^ect  pic- 
ture that  the  art  has  produced.  It  was  painted,  as  Vasari  tells  US', 
for  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  S.  Sisto  at  Piacenza.  Tradition 
records  that  the  painter,  revolving  in  his  mind  during  a  sleepless 
night  the  treatment  of  bis  picture,  suddenly  beheld  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed  an  apparition  of  the  Vii^in  accompanied  by  St.  Sixtns 
and  St  Barbara,  whilst  two  beautiful  angels,  leaning  on  the  foot 
of  his  couch,  gazed  upon  the  divine  vision.  The  looped  cur- 
tains enclosed  the  heavenly  picture.  The  enchanted  painter 
seized  the  subject  thus  revealed  to  him,  and  produced  his 
matchless  work. 

The  negotiations  for  the  purchase  were  carried  on  with  great 
secrecy  through  a  Bolognese  painter  named  Giovannini,  and 
20,000  ducats,  about  10,000/.,  an  enormous  sum  for  those  days, 
but  certainly  not  too  great  for  a  priceless  work,  was  finally 
accepted  by  the  convent.  The  Dresden  Gallery  thus  became 
possessed  of  the  two  masterpieces  of  the  Italian  and  German 
schools.  The  Saxon  Government  have  since  employed  agents^ 
amongst  whom  at  one  time  was  Raphael  Mengs,  to  treat  for  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  in  Europe,  bnt  no  very  im- 
portant additions  have  been  made  to  the  gallery,  which  contains 
a  lai^e  number  of  works  of  inferior  merit,  and  is  deficient  in 
examples  of  painters  of  the  early  schools. 

The  collection  now  in  the  Louvre  was  founded  by  Francis  I. 
in  the  golden  period  of  modem  art,  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
'  century.  Italy,  then  overrun  by  French  arms,  had  awakened  by 
her  glorious  monuments  of  painting  and  sculpture  new  tastes 
and  new  desires  in  her  ruthless  conquerors.  CoUections  of 
pictures,  statues,  medals,  and  antiquities  were  eagerly  acquired  at 
enormous  cost.  Almost  every  artist  of  eminence  was  invited 
across  the  Alps  by  the  most  tempting  offers  of  wealth  and 
honourable  distinction.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  placed  his  uni- 
versal genius  at  the  service  of  the  French  monarch,  but  died 
before  he  could  afford  him  its  proofs  in  his  master's  arms,  if  the 
touching  tradition  might  be  believed  in  defiance  of  cold  historic 
truth.  Andrea  del  Sarto  executed  pictures  for  Francis  and  his 
court,  and  returning  to  Florence  to  purchase  and  to  paint  for 
the  royal  gallery,  spent  the  money  confided  to  him  in  riotous 
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liring  with  his  beautiful  but  abandoned  wife  and  her  worthless 
friends^  causing  the  angry  king  to  swear  that  he  would  have  no 
more  to  do  with  Florentine  artists.  He  was  better  served  by 
Primaticcio,  a  Bolognese,  who  came  back  to  France  with  no  le^s 
than  124  ancient  statues,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  fine  collection 
of  sculpture  in  the  Louvre.  The  register  of  the  royal  expenses 
abounds  in  goodly  items  of  sums  disbursed  for  works  of  art. 
The  pictures  were  chiefly  kept  in  the  kingly  chateau  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Amongst  them,  according  to  Pere  Dan,  whose 
catalogue  ia  far  from  complete,  were  the  Mona  Lisa  and  the 
Vierge  aux  Rochers  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  four  if  hot  five 
paintings  by  Raphael  (a  Holy  Family,,  the  Saint  Michael,  the 
Saint  Margaret,  and  the  portrait  of  Joan  of  Aragon),  three  by 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  and  one  by  Titian.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  administration  of  his  great  minister,  Colbert, 
the  royal  collections  were  raised  from  200  to  2000  pictures, 
having  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  many  rare  works  from 
the  noble  gallery  of  Charles  L,  originally  purchased  by  Jabach, 
from  whom  they  were  bought  for  Louis  with  other  works  for 
200,000  French  livres ;  and  by  the  magnificent  collection  of  statues, 
busts,  and  paintings  made  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  which  passed 
on  his  death  to  the  crown.  The  royal  galleries  then  contained, 
according  to  a  contemporary  catalogue,  which,  however,  is  of  little 
authority  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  pictures  it  describes,  no 
less  than  16  Raphaels,  6  Correggios,  10  Leonardo  da  Vincis, 
23  Titians,  18  Paul  Veroneses,  and  14  Vandykes.  According  to 
the  catalogue  compiled  in  1710,  there  had  been  transferred  to 
Versailles  1478  pictures,  of  which  930  were  by  French  and  369 
by  Italian  masters. 

By  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  16th.  July, 
1793,  all  pictures,  busts,  and  statues,  in  paladbs,  residences, 
gardens,  and  parks  belonging  to  the  royal  family  and  to  emi- 
grants, were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  Louvre,  which  was  then 
converted  inta  a  National  Museum  of  the  Arts,  with  an  annual 
grant  of  100,000  livre&  There  the  national  collection  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  Many  pictures,  robbed  firont  Italy  and  else- 
whero  during  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  were  not  returned 
after  the  Peace  through  fraud  or  negligence.  The  conduct  of  the 
Allies  in  sending  back  those  that  were  restored  to  their  owners 
is  treated  as  a  serious  national  grievance  by  French  writers, 
who  denounce  in  no  measured  terms  the  sculptor  Canova,  the 
agent  for  the  Italian  States  in  the  matter.    M.  Villot,  the  com- 

{dler  of  the  last  catalogue  of  the  Louvre  Gallery,  declaims  in  his 
ntroduction  against  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  France  by  those 
from  whom  at  least  he  declares  justice  and  a  respect  for  treaties 
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miglit  hare  been  expected*  'Vain  hope!  '  he  ezckims;  'all 
that  was  our  legitimate  possession  was  torn  from  m  by  fofce. 
Strange  notions  of  '  Intimate  possession '  peculiar  to  a  Frendi 
patriot  I 

The  LoikTre  has  since  reoeired  few  additions.  The  Spanish 
pictures  bought  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  those  bequeathed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Standish,  were  removed  on  his  dethronement,  and 
were  sold  as  private  property.  From  M.  de  Nieuwerkerke's 
appointment  to  the  direction  of  the  National  Museums,  in  1850, 
to  the  end  of  last  year,  30,000/.  had  been  spent  in  acquiring  22 
paintings,  but  the  greater  part  of  that  amount  was  absorbed  in 
the  purchase  of  the  'Immaculate  Conception'  by  Muxillo,  for 
the  enormous  sum  of  615,300  francs,  or  above  24,600/.,  the 
largest  sum  ever  paid  for  one  picture.  The  Louvre  now  receives 
an  annual  grant  of  4000/. 

The  picture  galleries  of  £un^  were  originally  formed  upon  no 
definite  system ;  consequently,  whilst  contaming  many  undoubted 
masterpieces,  they  are  glntted  with  a  number  of  works  of  little 
value  either  for  ^eir  artistic  merit  or  their  historical  interest 
The  first  brought  tc^ether  upon  a  sound  and  intelligible  plan 
was  that  of  Berlin.  Frederic  the  Great  and  his  father  had  both 
acquired  pictures  for  the  royal  palaces,  and  had  been  grossly 
cheated  by  the  race  of  .  pictuie-dealexs ;  but  it  was.  not  until 
1815  that  the  Prussian  Government  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
suitable  Naticmal  Gallery,  by  the  purchase  of  the  Ginstiniani 
Collection.  In  1826  it  was  further  increased  by  many  import- 
ant specimens  of  the  early  masters,  bought  from  an  Englishman 
named  Solly.  This  addition  appears  to  have  suggested  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  which  was  first  adopted  by  Von  Rumc^r,  and 
has  since  been  carried  out  to  unrivalled  oompleteaess  by  the 
present  leanled  director.  Dr.  Waagen,  so  well  knonn  in  this 
country.  Through  the  intelligent  and  unceasing  eocertioBs  of 
those  gentlemen  the  Berlin  Galleiy  has  now  become  the 
most  valuable  in  Europe  for  the  illustration  of  the  history  of 
art  The  plan  laid  down  by  them  has  been  steadily  pursued. 
The  collection  has  been  divided  into  schools  and  epochs  with 
special  reference  to  instruction ;  the  pictures  being  classed  ac- 
cording to  the  time  and  place  of  birth  of  the  painters,  thus 
afibrding  not  only  a  histoiy  of  the  developmeiit  «^  art  in  each 
country,  bat  even  in  different  cities  of  the  same  oountiy.  Pur- 
chases have  bem  continually  made  with  express  reference  to 
this  arrangement,  and  consequently  the  series  has  been  rendered 
perfect  in  almost  all  its  details. 

The  principle,  acted  upon  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  is  now  almost 
umversally  admitted  by  competent  judges  to  be  tiie  only  one  on 
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which  a  complete  moseum  of  paintmg  can  be  arranged,  and  has 
been  geaeiaUy  adopted  in  other  eountries,  even  where  the  collec- 
tion is  too  limited  in  extent  to  permit  of  the  illustration  of  many 
schook.  In  forming  a  national  museum  of  pictures  one  of  two 
objects  must  be  kept  in  view :  either  it  is  the  intention  to  brii^ 
together  specimens  of  none  but  the  best  masters  as  examples  of 
what  is  recognised  as  most  worthy  in  airt  of  imitation  and  study  ; 
or  the  intention  is  to  femish  a  history  of  painting,  its  rise,  derelop- 
ment,  and  decline,  under  various  conditions  and  circumstances, 
selecting  specimens  of  every  painter  of  any  importance,  and  taking 
care  that  the  example  chosen  is  the  best  that  can  be  procured.  It 
will  be  obvious  that  the  first  plan  presents  in  its  execution,  as  £aur 
as  the  ancient  masters  are  coocemed,  very  great,  if  not  insurmount- 
able, difficulties.  Who  are  the  best  masters?  What  school  is 
best  deserving  of  study  and  imitation  ?  What  works  should  be 
selected  as  best  calculated  to  improve  or  form  the  public  taste*— 
what  rejected  as  likely  to  injure  or  corrupt  it  ?  These  questicms, 
simple  as  they  may  appear,  are  not  easily  answered,  or  at  least 
cannot  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one.  Within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  how  great  has  bemi  the  change  in  the  esti- 
mation of  pictures  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe  I 
It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  the  Eclectic  School,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Bolognese  section  of  it,  was  considered  the  most  de- 
serving of  admiration,  as  the  one  which  had  attained  the  nearest 
to  perfection.  Reynolds,  no  mean  authority,  urged  the  English 
student  to  seek  in  Bologna  his  best  examples,  and  upon  them  to 
found  his  style.  Public  and  private  collections  formed  when 
that  taste  prevailed  abound  in  pictures  attributed  to  Guide, 
Gnercino,  Domenichino,  and  the  Carraccis.  The  result  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent.  There  arose  those  schools  of  weak  and 
insipid  painters,  whose  cold,  unmeaning  academic&l  works  tonch 
no  human  feeling,  and  inspire  no  real  sentiment.  A  reaction  has 
taken  place,  which,  like  all  other  violent  reactions,  threatens  to 
lead  taste  and  painters  into  an  opposite  extreme,  no  less  vicious 
and  hurtful  to  true  art.  German  Archaism,  English  Pre- 
Raphadatisni,  and  the  extravagant  prices  now  paid  for  the  vilest 
danbs  of  what  is  called  early  or  Gothic  art,  are  symptoms  of  it. 
Even  the  merits  of  pictures  placed  in  the  first  rank  by  the  ablest 
judges  and  practisers  of  their  art  are  summarily  deoied,  whilst 
qualities  that  do  not,  and  cannot  exist,  are  discovered  in  a  certain 
class  of  works  whose  real  claim  to  consideration  consists  in  the 
period  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  execution. 

But  there  is  another  and  no  less  serioos  objection  to  limiting  a 
National  Gallery,  a#  some  would  propose,  to  pictures  of  the 
first  class  by  the  best  masters.     Supposing  that  all  could  agree 

upon 
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upon  what  are  first-class  pictures,  how  are  we  to  obtain  them? 
Works  of  this  character  are  few  in  number ;  they  may  almost  be 
counted  on  one's  ten  fingers.  They  have,  for  tlie  most  part,  long 
since  become  the  public  property  of  States,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  ever  being  offered  for  sale  is  too  remote  to  be  taken  into 
account.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Madonna  di  S.  Sisto,  the 
Transfiguration,  the  Communion  of  S.  Jerome,  or  Titian's  Venus, 
admitting  them  to  be  works  of  this  class,  will  ever  leave  the 
countries  in  which  they  now  are,  and  whose  most  precious  heir- 
looms they  have  become. 

A  museum  of  the  fine  arts  should  not  only  contain  works  for 
the  artist  to  copy,  but  materials  for  study  and  comparison.  Such 
materials  are  far  more  important  to  the  painter  who  desires  to 
trust  to  his  own  genius  and  invention  than  one  or  two  master- 
pieces which  he  is  continually  called  upon  to  imitate.  Raphael 
and  his  great  contemporaries  formed  their  style  and  developed 
their  powers  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Masaccio,  the  Lippis, 
Pietro  delle  Francesca,  Melozzo,  and  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  were  yet  struggling  to  attain  the  highest  place.  The 
painters  of  modem  Italy  are  constantly  employed  in  copying  the 
masterpieces  of  the  best  period,  and  with  what  result?  They 
have  become  nothing  but  the  weakest  of  imitators.  Moreover 
a  National  Gallery  is  not  alone  intended  for  the  education  of 
artists,  it  is  also  meant  for  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  the 
people — ^to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  forming  their  ta«te 
and  judgment,  upon  which,  after  all,  the  true  advancement  of  art 
and  the  character  and  quality  of  the  artist'a  work  most  depend. 

The  man  of  education  can  always  find  an  interest  in  a  genuine 
picture  which  fairly  and  truthfully  represents  the  thoughts,  senti- 
ments, or  knowledge  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  executed.  This 
interest  is  altogether  apart  from  that  experienced  by  the  artist 
and  the  professed  connoisseur,  which  comparatively  few  can  feel, 
as  it  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  and  practice  of  the 
art,  only  to  be  attained  by  long  study  and  much  observation.  It 
demands  no  profound  knowledge  of  the  mere  technical  merits 
of  a  painting.  It  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  reflecting  visitor 
to  a  well-arranged  gallery,  and  by  every  intelligent  traveller. 
There  are  certain  qualities  in  a  picture — ^harmony  or  richness  of 
colour,  symmetry  or  grace  of  composition,  purity  or  elevation  of 
sentiment — which  any  one  of  the  least  refinement  can  more  or 
less  appreciate  who  will  trust  to  his  own  feelings  and  taste,  and 
who  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  mere  conventional 
theories  and  fashionable  prejudices.  There  is  in  every  work  of 
art  of  any  value  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  the  man  who  painted 
it,  and  consequently  more  or  less  an  indication  of  the  opinions 

and 
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and  habits  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  Hence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  painting  may  be  traced  a  particular  phase  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind.  A  study  of  unbounded  interest 
and  variety  is  thus  open  to  us.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the 
pictures  of  the  early  masters  must  be  regarded,  and  not  with 
reference  to  their  abstract  value  or  intrinsic  merits,  however  great 
they  may  be,  as  mere  works  of  art,  and  they  will  prove  a  never- 
failing  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction. 

Such  considerations  as  those  we  have  enumerated  have  now  led 
to  the  arrangement  of  nearly  all  the  public  galleries  in  Europe 
upon  the  historical  and  chronological  plan.  It  has  also  been 
adopted  in  theory  in  our  own  National  Gallery  by  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  although  want  of  room  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
authentic  specimens  of  the  early  masters,  which  shall  be  even 
average  examples  of  their  character  and  style,  have  prevented 
its  being  hitherto  carried  into  practice.  It  is  essential  that  early 
pictures  should  be  genuine.  Their  value  depends  entirely  upon 
their  being  the  real  production  of  the  painter,  and  consequently 
of  the  period,  to  which  they  are  attributed.  A  mere  imitation  is 
worse  than  useless,  and  Italian  dealers  are  now  so  skilful  in 
fabricating  pictures  of  this  class,  owing  to  a  thoughtless  demand 
for  them  arising  out  of  the  fashion  of  the  day  and  our  super- 
abundant wealth,  that  much  wariness  and  discrimination  are  re- 
quired in  detecting  forgeries.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to 
judge  of  the  authenticity  of  a  picture?  One  method  is  its  com- 
parison with  a  signed  or  proved  work  by  the  master.  There  are 
certain  peculiarities  of  style  and  technical  qualities,  almost  im- 
perceptible to  the  unpractised  eye,  and  frequently  only  to  be 
detected  after  minute  examination  and  diligent  study,  which  will 
identify  the  productions  of  the  same  painter,  as  certain  pecu- 
liarities will  enable  an  expert  judge  to  determine  the  identity  of 
two  handwritings.  But  the  genuineness  of  a  picture  is  most 
satisfactorily  established  either  by  the  signature  upon  it  of  the 
painter  himself,  or  by  its  description  in  contemporary  documents, 
or  in  the  works  of  authors  who  had  the  means  of  knowing  the 
truth  concerning  it  It  was  almost  an  universal  custom  amongst 
the  masters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  one  amongst  those  of  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth,  to  authenticate  a  picture,  especially  when  they 
were  well  satisfied  with  it,  by  affixing  to  it  their  name,  a  date, 
and  frequently  the  name  of  the  person  or  community  at  whose 
expense  or  by  whose  order  it  was  painted.  Such  pictures, 
which  derive  additional  value  from  being  signed,  have  now  for 
the  most  part  been  absorbed  into  public  collections,  and  it  is 
consequently  difficult  to  obtain  them.     Forging  a  signature  is  no 
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uacbnnnon  pittctice  0f  pictase^deiilerBy  and  -one  of  no  modem  date. 
Certain  chemioal  tests,  or  even  a  little  pare  water,  and  frequently, 
the  oltUDsiacBft  df  the  foqpeiy,  such  as  the  use  of  forms  of  lettem 
unknown  at  the  period,  are  generally  aofficieDft  to  expose  the. 
fraud. 

The  signed  TOCtnses  in  the  .'National  GaUeiy  may  be  accepted 
as  genuine.  The  principal  ^cumentary  evidence  relatii^  to 
others  consists  of  contracts  between  the  .painter  and  the  conaaut* 
nity  or  person  for  whom  the  picture  was  painted,  frequeotly 
describing  with  great  minuteness  the  subject  of  the  work  9nd 
its  modeof  treatment.  For  instance,  the  contract  for  the  %ltar» 
piece  in  tempera,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  surroimded 
by  angels  and  saints  (No.  283),  entered  into  by  Benoeoo  Gozaoli, 
in  the  year  1461,  is  still  preserved  at  Florence.  It  not  only 
specifies  the  manner  in  which  the  painter  ig  to  treat  his  aulajject 
to  the  most  minute  details,  but  <engages  that  it  shall  be  execnted 
entirely  by  his  own  hand.  Its  history  may  then  be  traced  etep 
by  step  from  the  oratory  for  which  it  was  originally  painted,  and 
where  it  was  seen  by  Vasari  a  centuiy  lat^r,  into  the  possession 
of  the  faonily  from  whom  it  was  porohesed  for  the  National 
Gallery. 

The  best  anthoiity  upon  pictores  of  the  schools  ^i  Central  Italy 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  caitury  are  the  well-known 
Lives  of  the  Painlers,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  by  Vasari.  These 
admirable  biognqphies,  the  meet  important  contribution  ever  made 
to  the  history  of  art,  were  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Paolo 
Giovio,  who  intended  io  incorporate  them  into  hie  history  dT 
illustriooB  men.  He  was,  however,  ao  much  etruck  with  their 
completeness  end  the  felicity  and  ease  of  their  style,  that  he 
prevailed  upon  the  author  to  publish  them  as  an  independent  work* 
Although  the  undisguised  predilection  of  Vasari  for  his  owoi 
school,  and  for  those  painters  who  had  been  in  any  way  connected 
with  it,  leads  him  ifrequently  to  exaggerate  beyond  bounds  the 
merits  of  the  mastera  of  his  native  Tuscany,  and  either  to  pees 
over  altogether  some  of  tht  most  eminent  men  of  ether  parts 
of  Italy,  or  to  treat  them  with  unjust  indifferenoe,  his  lAveg 
eve  full  of  valuable  infovraatiaK  and  judicious  criticisms,  and 
are  characterised  by  a  charmii^  simplicity  and  a  descriptive 
power  which  vender  them  a  model  of  bic^*raphical  style.  Writings 
as  he  did,  when  some  of  the  greatest  painters  the  world  ever  saw 
were  still  living,  when  the  memory  of  others  scarcely  less  great 
was  stOl  fresh,  and  whilst  the  masterpieces  of  the  Revival  were  still 
bright  and  unharmed,  he  has  preserved  a  multitude  of  details 
concerning  the  men  and  their  woAs  of  the  highest  interest;  which 
but  for  hie  industry  and  tceal  wonld  have  been  for  ever  lost  to  us. 

He 
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He  is  fireqaantly  inaGcaiale/he  ib  often  too  creddlouar,  he' is  some-: 
times  nncandid ;  nevertheless^  his  judgment,  when  niqprejadiced 
by  national  or  peisonal  jealoiisies^  is  true,  and  his  taste  singularly 
ooiTect,  considering  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  when  the  ebb  of 
ait  had  already  -set  in,  and  no  painter  was  iaster  carried  "away  by 
the  receding  tide,  judging  from  his  works,  than  Vasari  himself. 
Whilst  an  ardent  follower  of  the  school  formed  by  the  degenerate 
fblloweis  and  imitators  of  Michelangelo  and  Raphael,  and  adopting 
their  canons  of  style,  he  did  not  refuse  his  admiration  to  those 
great  early  painters  to  whom  was  due  the  glory  of  the  revival  of 
painting  in  Italy,  and  whose  works,  subsequently  ^dloned  to  fall 
into  shameful  neglect  wad  decay,  are  again  xecognised  us  the 
foundation  of  all  true  Christian  oist. 

it  is,  then,  upon  the  principle  that  a  National  Gallery  should 
consist  of  a  selection  of  the  works  of  the  painters  of  different 
schools  and  periods,  arranged  historically  and  chronologically  for 
general  instruction,  without  lefenence  to  their  artistic  merits 
alone,  and  that  only  pictures  of  undoubted  authenticily  and  fairly 
repsesentii^  the  peculiar  style  and  characteristics  of  the  master 
should  be  admitted  into  it,  that  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  has  acted. 
During  the  short  period  of  his  management  of  -the  Gallery 
he  has  done  more  to  make  it  really  valuable  than  was  accom- 
plished during  this  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  the  time 
of  its  foundation  and  his  appointment  as  JDirector.  He  has 
raised  it  from  a  small  collection  brought  tc^ther  upon  no 
system — although  containing  a  few  choice  works — to  one  which 
promises  ere  long  to  be,  if  the  plan  he  has  adopted  be  steadily 
pursued,  in  the  completeness  of  its  arrangement  and  the  variety, 
value,  and  judicious  selection  of  its  contents,  worthy  of  the 
wealth  and  growing  taste  of  the  country.  Uis  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  history  and  principles  of  art,  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  galleries  of  Europe,  his  highly  cultivated  and 
refined  taste,  his  literary  distinction,  and  the  respect  and  esteem 
he  -so  universally  enjoys  at  home  and  abroad,  hare  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  difficult,  and  in  many  respects  delicate, 
task  confided  to  him.  A  man  of  sensitive  mind  and  nice  honour 
placed  in  his  position  is  not  to  be  envied.  The  jealousies  and 
rivalry  of  the  irritable  race  of  collectors  and  connoisseurs  are 
not  less  notorious  than  those  of  the  most  ardent  politicians.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  the  man  who  will  admit  the  merits  of  his 
neighbour's  picture.  There  has  scarcely  been  an  important 
painting  purchased  for  the  National  Galleiy  of  which  the 
genuineness,  the  condition,  or  the  price  has  not  been  assailed 
with  rancorous  animosity  and  denounced  with  uncompromising 
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indignation.*  Even  when  individual  feelings  are  allajed,  theie 
always  remains  that  legitimate  diversity  of  tastes  and  opinions  in 
judging  of  works  of  art,  whose  qualities,  after  all,  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  any  generally  accepted  standard  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  there  has  been  the  difBculty,  and  no  slight  one,  of 
introducing  a  new  system  for  which  the  public,  and,  we  suspect^ 
some  of  the  Trustees,  were  not  prepared,  and  to  which  they  are 
scarcely  even  yet  fully  reconciled.  It  is  only  by  the  confidence 
inspired  by  his  high  character,  by  the  reliance  placed  upon  his 
judgment  and  knowledge,  and  by  his  own  tact  and  good  sense, 
that  the  Director  has  been  able  to  overcome  opposition  and  to 
persevere  in  the  plan  he  has  so  wisely  laid  down. 

During  the  four  years  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  administration^ 
above  ninety  pictures,  all  of  more  or  less  importance,  have  been 
purchased  for  the  nation,  whilst  for  the  thirty  previous  years  only 
seventy-four  had  been  thus  acquired.  Amongst  them  are  some 
admirable  specimens  of  the  Italian  schools,  which  would  alone 
almost  make  the  reputation  of  a  Gallery:  such,  for  instance,  as 
*The  Family  of  Darius,'  by  Paul  Veronese,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  that  illustrious  painter's  works,  purchased  from  the 
Pisani  family,  for  whom  it  was  painted,  for  13,650/. — a  sum,  large 
as  it  may  appear,  not  too  large  for  a  nation  to  pay  for  one  of  the 
few  great  masterpieces  not  shut  up  for  ever  in  a  public  gallery ; — 
the  altarpiece,  in  three  compartments,  by  Pietro  Perugino,  equally 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  colouring,  the  exquisite  beauty 
and  sentiment  of  the  heads,  and  its  admirable  preservation,  bought 
from  the  Duke  Melzi,  of  Milan,  whose  ancestor  obtained  it  from 
the  church  of  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  for  which,  we  learn  fn>m 
Vasari,  it  was  expressly  painted  ;t — the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
two  Saints,  by  M antegna,  which,  though  not  one  of  the  most 
important  of  his  works  in  point  of  size,  is  not  one  of  the  least 

*  The  lines  of  Dryden  upon  the  detractors  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  may,  with 
still  greater  propriety,  be  addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  who  has  deserred  the 
gratitade  of  every  lover  of  art:— 

'  In  Tain  they  snarl  aloof  a  noisy  crowd. 
Like  women's  anger,  impotent  and  loiid : 
"While  they  their  barren  industry  deplore. 
Pass  on  secure,  and  mind  the  goal  before.' 

t  The  altarpiece  consisted  of  six  compartments,  one  of  which,  the  upper,  stiD 
remains  in  its  original  place.  The  three  now  in  the  National  Gallery  were  re- 
moved from  the  Certosa  in  1786.  They  proved  too  lai^  for  the  frame  intended 
tu  receiye  them,  and  were  barbarously  cut  down  to  fit  it.  Copies  haTing  been 
substituted  for  the  originals  at  the  time  of  their  removal,  the  parts  destroy^  may 
still  be  seen.  Beneath  the  feet  of  S.  Michael  was  the  figure  of  the  Devil ;  and 
beneath  the  Virgin,  whose  knees  are  now  awkwardly  brought  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  fhime,  was  a  space  of  some  inches. 

interesting 
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interesting  and  instructive,  displaying,  as  it  does,  his  great  force 
of  expression,  the  admirable  delicacy  of  his  execution,  and  the 
influence  exercised  upon  his  style  by  the  study  of  the  antique ; — 
the  altarpiece  by  Filippino  Lippi,  also  bought  from  the  family  for 
whom  it  was  painted,  and  in  whose  possession  it  had  remained 
until  its  sale  to  the  National  Gallery,  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  important  works  of  a  painter  whose  genius  and  whose 
influence  upon  the  great  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  recognised  ; — the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Se- 
bastian by  PoUajuolo,  also  obtained  from  the  descendants  of  its 
original  possessors,  a  picture  forming,  on  account  of  the  attempts 
at  foreshortening,  anatomical  development,  and  representation  of 
natural  landscape,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  painting ; — and  the 
grand  altarpiece  by  Orcagna,  the  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter 
of  the  period  of  the  revival  of  art*  These  are  works  recognised 
as  of  the  first  class  by  all  authorities,  modem  and  ancient,  who 
have  treated  of  painting.  During  this  period  an  average  annual 
expenditure  of  about  12,000/.  has  been  incurred  in  the  purchase 
of  pictures. 

These  facts  will  sufficiently  prove  how  much  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  has  done  for  the  National  Gallery.  Indeed,  considering  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art,  and  of  the  just  appreciation 
of  the  works  of  the  early  painters,  amongst  the  greater  number  of 
our  artists,  we  know  of  no  other  man  who  could  have  accom- 
plished so  much.  The  new  catalogue  of  the  foreign  schools, 
compiled  with  care  by  the  keeper,  Mr.  Womum,  upon  the  model 
of  those  of  the  Louvre,  and  of  the  principal  European  galleries, 
and  revised  by  Sir  Charles,  will  best  show  the  richness  and 
value  of  the  collection,  and  the  success  of  its  present  manage- 
ment. It  gives  a  short  description  of  each  picture,  its  history, 
and  references  to  the  various  authorities  by  whom  it  may  have 
been  mentioned  or  described,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  the  painter.  We  find  from  it  that,  out  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  pictures  now  included  in  the  collection,  twenty-one  are 
authenticated  by  signatures  and  contemporary  documents,  six 
are  described  by  Vasari,  and  about  eighty  are  mentioned  by  other 
authorities  more  or  less  trustworthy,  or  have  been  obtained  from 
well-known  collections — a  proportion  of  important  and  genuine 
works  to  the  whole  which  will  bear  comparison  advantageously 
with  any  gallery  in  Europe. 

Whilst  testifying  to  the  successful  management  of  the  National 
Gallery,  we  must  not  pass  over  the  services  of  one  who  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  it,  and  who  has  been  but  ill  requited 

*  The  yarions  parts  of  this  remarkable  altarpiece,  now  hang  separately,  should 
be  again  brought  together  into  one  frame. 

by 
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by  the  public — ^we  mean  Mr.  Otto  Miindler.  That  gentleman 
was  employed  as  a  travelling  agent,  not,  as  it  bas  been  ent^> 
neously  supposed,  to  buy  pictnres,  but-  to  examine  and  report 
upon  public  and  private  collections  on  die  Continent  for  sale,  or 
likely  to  be  brought  into  the  market  In  the  beginning  there 
may  have  been  a  little  too  much  ostentation  in  the  appointment. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  suspicions  and  jealousy  of  foreign 
Governments  may  have  been  excited,  and  that  measures  were 
taken  in  Italy  by  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  sale  and  exports^ 
tion  of  pictures.  But  the  mischief,  such  as  it  was — and  Mr. 
Miindler  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  altogether  responsible  for 
it — had  been  done ;  and  no  greater  impediments  could  be  thrown 
in  our  way  than  those  whid^  would  naturally  arise  as  soon  as  it 
became  generally  known  that  the  English  Government  was  pur- 
chasing pictures.  Private  collectors  would  naturally  complain  and 
would  denounce  this  interference,  as  they  have  been  the  principal 
sufferers  by  the  rise  in  price  resulting  from  so  formidable  a  compe* 
tition.  But  the  interests  of  the  public  were  not  seriously  aflfected. 
The  real  mischief  does  not  proceed  so  much  from  the  employment 
of  a  travelling  agent  as  from  the  publicity  afforded  by  parliamentary 
discussion  and  returns.  Whilst  negotiations  and  purchases  are 
subject  to  inquiry  and  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  to  obtain  works  of  real  value  from  countries 
whose  Government  rigorously  forbids  their  removal,  and  where 
those  who  sell  them  are  exposed  to  persecution  or  severe  punishf> 
ment. 

To  Mr.  MUndler  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  first  notice^ 
not  only  of  many  important  pictures  already  acquired  for  the 
National  Gallery,  but  of  othen  to  be  obtained,  it  is  hoped,  here* 
after.  His  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  many  schools  of 
painting  in  Italy  and  other  countries  are  probably  unequalled* 
A  well-known  Italian  picture  dealer  and  manufacturer,  who  for 
obvious  reasons  had  no  inclination  to  favour  Mr.  Mundler,  once 
declared  in  our  presence  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  deceive 
him,  and  that  he  determined  with  unerring  precision  the  author^ 
ship  of  works  of  even  the  least  known  provincial^  painters.  The 
journals  which  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  for  the  Trustees  contain, 
we  are  assured,  the  most  vflduable  and  useful  information  re-> 
qpecting  works  of  art  scattered  over  the  Continent 

The  appointment  of  a  travelling  agent  might  Ibre  been  un- 
necessary in  the  first  instance  had  the  management  of  the  Kational 
Gallery  been  placed  on  a  proper  footing.  Had  competent  persons 
residing  in  Italy  been  employed  some  years  ago  in  collecting  for 
the  nation^,  we  might  have  secured  pictures  of  inestimable  valve 
now  for  ever  beyond  our  reach.     But  wheft  many  imp^wtant  gml* 

leries^ 
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leius,  and  especialljr  die  unrivalled  ooUeodon  of  original  drawings 
belonging  to-  Sir  Tbomaa  Lanvrence,  were  allowed  to  he  dispersed 
or  to  loarre  Englted,  exertions  wooU  not  have  heen  made  to* 
collect  works  of  art  on  the  Gmtincnt  The  tmstees  as  a  body 
were  without  tast»  or  knowledge.  The  public  bein^  as  yet 
indifferent  to  art,  there  was  none  of  that  pressure  from  without 
which  appears  to*  be  absolutely  necessary  in  this  country  to 
effect  any  great  nSovm  or  improvement^  and  opportunities  were 
losl^  which  can  never  occur  again,  of  making  our  National  Gallery 
one  of  the  finest^  if  not  the  &iest,  in  the  world 

The  difficultjr  of  obtaining^  really  valuable  pictures  is  daily 
increasing.  Some  e£  the  most  impertant  private  collections  have 
been  broken  up  and  sold  by  auction  within  the  last  few  years 
— as  that  of  the  King  of  Holland,  at  the  Hague ;  that  of  Car<» 
dinal'  Fesch,  at  Rome ;  and  that  of  MacAal  Soult,  in  France. 
Each  contained  la^cknens  of  great  mrity,  whidi  for  the  most 
part  have  passed  into  puUic  galleries  or  into  Ae  possession 
of  wealthy  families^  The  Italian  Governments  have  issued  new 
and  stringent  rq^ations  against  the  exportation  without  their 
ezntess  permission  of  wo^  of  art  Laws  to  the  same  purpose- 
had  been  long  in  existence,  but  were  eithof  not  enforced  or  easily 
evaded.  It  is  related  that  when  the  Marchese  Spinola  carried* 
away  from  Yeniee  the  fine  picture  of  the  *  Magdaleo  at  the  feet 
of  the  Saviour,'  by  Paul  Veronese^  now  in  the-  Boyal  Gallery  at 
Turin,  the  Republic  offered  a  reward  for  hia  head  whenever  h» 
could  be  caught  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  banished  for 
ev«r  the  Benedictine  menks  from  whom  he  had  boaght  the  master-- 
piece  for  40,000  livres.  Of  late  yeans  however,  ^ese  laws  had- 
been  haUtuidly  infringed-^irequently,  in  the  case  of  churches  and 
convents^,  by  substituting  copiea  for  the  originsJs,  and  by  similar 
frauds.  The  authoritiea  were  too  ignorant  or  too  indifferent  to  care 
mxHkk  about  affiiirs  of  art.  Now,  however,  they  are  more  vigilant; 
and  although  it  may  be-  easy  to  take  away  a  small  object^  it  isi 
nimott  iknpossible  to  remove  clandestindy  a  large  and  well-known 
picture.  A  commission  has  been  recently  appointed-  in  the 
Roman  and  Tuscan  States  to  examine  and  catalogue  all  works  of 
art  in  chuvchee,  convents, 'and  public  buildings.  They  cannot  be. 
aeld  without  express  leave  from  the-  Government,  which  reserves-* 
tO'  itself,  as  it  does  even-  in  the  case  of  the  property^  of  private 
individuals^  the  right  of  pre-emption  at  the  price  ofibited  by 
the  stranger,  and  of  forbidding  their  remoVail  from  the  countiy 
altogether.  When  permisaion^  for  exportation  is  obtained  from^ 
Bame^  all  woriisof  aat,  whether  new  or  old,  modem  or  ancient, 
bavo' to  pay  an  esport  duty  of  twenty  peroortL  upon  the  valuations 

of 
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of  a  Government  commission — a  foolish  and  shortsighted  mea- 
sure, which,  if  carried  oat  to  any  extent,  would  check  the  de- 
velopment of  almost  the  only  branch  of  industry  for  supplying 
foreign  markets  that  exists  in  the  Papal  States,  and  which  now 
encourages  the  shameless  system  of  corruption  and  bribery  that 
characterises  every  branch  of  Roman  administration.  At  this 
moment  a  picture,  not  of  the  first  class,  or  by  a  rare  painter, 
presented  to  the  National  Gallery  by  an  English  gentleman,  and 
originally  purchased  from  a  dealer,  in  whose  shop  it  had  long 
been  publicly  exposed  for  sale,  is  detained  by  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  repeated  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  British 
authorities.  The  British  consul  at  Rome  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render another  which  had  been  legally  bought,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  a  religious  community. 

These  restrictions  are  not  due  to  any  real  love  for  art,  or  to  any 
just  appreciation  of  the  true  value  of  the  objects  themselves. 
They  originate  in  a  foolish  jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  frequently 
in  a  desire  to  obtain  by  indirect  and  dishonest  means  that  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  acquired.  After  allowing  works  of  the 
highest  interest  and  beauty  to  peruh  from  absolute  want  of  com- 
mon care,  after  permitting  those  in  churches  and  public  galleries 
to  be  tampered  with  and  ruined  by  the  cleaner  and  restorer, 
after  exposing  them  to  every  injury  which  ignorance,  indifference, 
and  neglect  could  inflict,  the  Italian  Governments  bethink  them- 
selves of  making  a  merit  of  keeping  their  remains  in  the  country, 
and  have  recourse  to  measures  equally  illiberal  and  unjust  to 
retain  them.  It  is  well  to  prevent  greedy  priests  and  ignorant 
monks  from  selling  church  property  over  which  they  have  no 
lawful  control,  but  in  such  cases  the  Government  itself  should  not, 
as  it  frequently  does,  violate  its  own  laws.  Two  years  ago  a  pic- 
ture of  some  interest,  by  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  was  purchased  for 
the  National  Gallery  from  a  religious  brotherhood  in  Florence, 
permission  having  been  given  for  its  sale  by  the  highest  ecd^ 
siastical  authority,  the  Archbishop.  In  this  case  the  sellers  had 
a  right  to  sell,  but  the  Government  stepped  in,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  the  British  minister,  seized  the 
picture  and  placed  it  in  the  Public  Gallery,  claiming  it  by  right 
of  pre-emption.  But  they  forgot  to  pay  the  money,  and  all  the 
defrauded  owners  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  a  small  donation  of 
a  few  scudi,  we  believe  about  2/.  a  year.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ments have  no  right  to  complain,  if,  under  such  circumstances, 
their  own  subjects  combine  with  strangers  to  evade  the  law. 

However,  notwithstanding  these  foolish  jealousies  and  the  im- 
pediments we  have  pointed  out,  occasions  will  still  be  found  on 

the 
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the  Continent  and  in  England  of  adding  to  our  national  collec- 
tion, and  of  rendering  it  more  complete  in  the  different  schools  of 
painting.  Private  collections  of  importance,  such  as  that  of  the 
late  Lord  Northwick,  will  occasioxudly  come  into  the  market. 
The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  proved  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  disposed  to  grant  funds,  without  stint,  if  they 
are  to  be  applied  to  a  good  public  object  Under  the  present 
direction  opportunities  will  doubtlessly  not  be  lost.  As  the 
National  Gallery  increases  in  extent,  and  as  a  system  of  arrange- 
ment will,  we  hope,  be  pursued  which,  whilst  displaying  its 
riches,  will  at  the  same  time  show  its  wants,  many  liberal  indi- 
viduals will  take  a  just  pride  in  adding  to  its  completeness  by 
the  donation  and  bequest  of  specimens  that  may  be  required  to 
fill  up  a  gap.  In  a  country  like  this,  in  which  the  artistic 
treasures  to  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of  nearly  every  family 
of  dis&nction  and  wealth  are  almost  boundless,  there  are  few 
examples  wanted  to  illustrate  a  school  or  an  epoch  that  cannot  be 
supplied.  Our  aim  at  present  should  be  to  render  the  series  of 
schools  as  complete  as  possible.  Many  are  very  inadequately 
represented.  For  instance,  to  cite  a  very  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant omissions,  in  that  of  Tuscany  Fra  Angelico,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  Razzi  are  seen  in  only  one  very  inferior  if  au- 
thentic specimen  of  each :  of  Masaccio,  Luca  Signorelli,  Fra 
Bartolomeo,  and  his  able  coadjutor '  Mariotto  Albertinelli, 
Granacci,  and  Pontormo,  there  are  no  examples.  There  is  no 
work  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (the  fine,  though  unfortunately 
much  repainted,  picture  of  *  Christ  Disputing  in  the  Temple,' 
still  attributed  to  him  in  the  catalogue,  being  now  assigned  by 
the  best  judges  to  his  scholar  Luini) ;  nor  are  there  examples  of 
the  works  of  his  followers,  many  of  whom  were  painter^  of  great 
merit,  such  as  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Solario,  Boltraffio,  Salai,  and 
Cesare  da  Sesta  Of  the  schools  of  the  rest  of  the  north  of  Italy, 
Squarcione,  Gentile  Bellini,  Carpaccio,  Morone,  Cavazuola,  and 
many  others  of  equal  interest,  specimens  are  altogether  wanting. 
The  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  German  schools  are  very  deficient, 
especially  in  the  early  masters. 

But  before  the  collection  can  be  increased  and  completed  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  tbe  nation,  and  before  we  can  expect  dona- 
tions and  bequests,  some  building  must  be  erected  which  will 
afford  adequate  space  for  the  exhibition  of  our  pictures.  The 
question  of  the  site  of  the  National  Gallery  has  been  so  long 
under  discussion  that  people  are  getting  tired  of  it,  and  begin  to 
despair  of  its  solution.  Committees  and  commissions — the  mo- 
dern resources  of  a  weak  executive  afraid  of  responsibility — 
have  inquired,  examined,  and  reported,  but  still  matters  remain 
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pretty  nearly  a»  they  were.*  The  pablic  has  espresMMi  but  om* 
decided  and  definite  opinion  on  the>  aabject^  ti^  the  effect  that 
the  National  Gallery  shall  not  be  removed  to  Kensington  or 
to  any  of  the  sabvrbe  of  London,  but  shall  be  retained  in 
some  central  part  of  the  metropolis^  where  it  can  at  aU  times  be 
most  accessible.  The  only  objection  to  thi8<  plan— 4he  risk  of 
injury  from'  London  atesospbeve  and  smoke — has  in  oar  opinion 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  off  at  any  rate,  if  the  objecticMi 
does  esristy  it  has  been  decided  by  almost  geneial  emisent, 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbeluice  the  inconvenience  of 
having*  the  National  Gallery  at  any  distanee  from  Chainig  Cross* 
It  is  true*  that  the  chemist  and  the  painter  in  the  last  commis- 
sion on  its  site  were  of  opinion  ^  that  the  smoke  and  atmoqphew 
of  London  involve,  from  ^e  consequent  extra  dirtiness  and  neces^ 
sary  cleaning  of  the  pictures,  an-  amount  of  wear  and  tear  whidt 
would  oecur  only  in  a  smaller  degree  in  clearer  and  move  airy  sitoa-^ 
taons/  From  this  opinion,  however,  their  three  ooNeegues^  Lord 
Broughton,  l^e  Dean  of  St.  Panl's,  and  Mr.  Cockerell,  dissented^ 
but  they  all  agreed  in  the  resolution  that  ^  liie  evidence*  adduced^ 
considered '  collectively,  did  not  lead  to  any  decisive  condunoo 
against  plaeing  the-  New   Nationdi  Gallery  within  liie  metro^ 

Slis.'  But  even  the  objection  raised  by  Professor  Faraday  and* 
r.  Richmond  may  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent^  if  not  alto* 
gether,  by  proper  precautions  in  ventilating  the  rooms,  and  esp»> 
eially  by  the  use  of  glass*,  td  cover  the  pictuves  wh«iever  pine* 
ticable.  A  prejudice*  i»  entertained  by  some*  against  this  mode 
of  protection.  It  is  true  that  certain  qualities  of  a  painting  can^* 
not  be*  detected  when  it  is  employed,  but  no  one  wonld  think 
either  of  copying  a  picture  or  ol  baying  one  withovt  removiBg 
the  glass;  To  the  general  visitora  of  a  gaUery,  who^  oamot  d» 
mere  than  judge  of  the  general  effect  and  character  of  a 
painting,  the  use  of  glass  is  really  no  drawback  whatever.  On 
the  contrary,  it  improves  the  ^ect  of  an  oil  picture,  by^  imparting 
lustre^  softness,  and  delicacy  to  it,  and  k  may  amid,  ta  a 
certain  extent,  the  necessity  of  varnish,  a- material  that  freqnendy 
causes  serious  damage,  and  which  we  shonkl  rej«ioe  to  see 
more  sparingly  used  in  the*  National  G^^Uery.  The  advantage 
df  glass  is  now  recognised  in  the  best  galleries  both  of  England 
and  the  Continent,  and  it  is  generally  empfeyed  even  where*  tiie 
atmosphere  is  not  supposed  te  be  so  misohievous  as  im  London* 

^  We  regret  that  a  fre^  Cosniiittee  hm  been  appointed  ttr  eKamine  into  ifte 
mtsBS'of  miieoMWwIiitiag  the  nalioBaL  ooUeolioiis  in  tba  British  Mafloun.  Theie 
were  tmely  focta^  reports,  and  eTidenoe  enoogh  before  the  pabUc  to  enable  the 
GoTemment  to  act.  The  question  will  now,  we  fear,  be  again  sheWed  bv  Ministen, 
irho  are  too  often  eager  to  screen  lliemsdTes,  m  snch  cases^  behind  a  Oosmuttee. 

It 
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It  haring  been  decided  that  the  National  Grallerj  shall  be 
placed'  in  a  centml  part  of  Loadon^  two  things  remain  to  be  deteiw 
mined  :  1.  Of  what  is  it  to  consist?  and  2.  Where  is  it  to  be  ? 

1.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  National  Gallery  should  include 
all  collections  of  pictures  scattered  in  or*  about  the  metropelis^ 
the  properly  of  the  nation,  and  that  it  should  fonn>  part  of  one 
grand  and  comprehensive  National  Musemn^  to  comprise  painting 
and  sculpture  and  such  objects  of  antiquity  as  may  be  classed 
under  or  may  illostrate  any  department  of  art»  If  the  pictures^ 
however,  most  be  separately  provided  for,  we  are  opposed  to 
any  scheme  for  dividing  ancient  from  modern  works,  as  con* 
trary  to  those  tme  principles^  upon  which  alone  a  really  good 
gallery  can  be  usefully  and  instructively  formed.  If  we  adopt 
ihe  historical  and  chronofogicii  system  at  all,  it  must  be  carried 
oat  in<  a  logiciid  spirit,  and  to  the  fullest  extent.  Where  Bxm 
we  to  draw  the  line  between  ancient  and^  modem  pointera? 
They  all  form  oonseoutive  links  m  the  same  intellectual  ehain^ 
and  are  all  equdtty  dependent  for  the  full  development  of  their 
genius  upon  those  who  went  before.  Had  any  sufficient  remains 
of  Greek  and  Roman  painting  been  preserved  to  us,  we  shonld 
look  upon-  them  as  but  parts  of  the  same  great  series,  and  sheold 
assign  them«  » place  in  relation  to  modem  art,  with  which  they 
are  connected  by^  one  unbroken  descent.  If  the  system  ei 
anrangement  now  generally  advocated  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  philosophical  and^  the  best  calculated  to  add  an  important 
chapter  to-  tiie  history  of  the  homan  intelliacl^  why  are  we  to 
interrupt  the  lesson  by  breaking  off  at  ita  most  instractive  part^ 
and  where*  it  concerns  us  the  most  ?  The  present  state  of  ast, 
whether  in  England,  Italy,  or  elsewhere^  is  just  as  much  de- 
pendent upon  its  previous  condition,  as  the  art  of  the  sixteenth 
eentury  was  upon  thact  of  the  fourteen^.  There  is  as  much 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  gradual  decline  of 
art  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  its  at- 
tempted resuscitation  in*  seme  parts  of  Europe*  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth,  a&  fipom  the  investigation  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  revival  of  art  in  the  thirteendi  and  its  maturity  in  the 
sixteenth.  It  is  only  through  a  consecutive  and  well-ordered 
seriea  of  the  works  of  the  painters*  who  flourished*  during  these 
difierent  periods  tftat  such  investigations  can  be  satisfactorily 
pursued.  To  our  mind  no  feature  in  the  eshibition  at  Man- 
chester waamore  interesting  than  the  means  of  comparison,  afforded 
by  the  asvangemeBt  in  opposite  aisles  of  thft  seiies*  of  ancient 
masters  and  of  the  collection  of  pictures  of  the  English  school. 
It  would  ba  impossible  to  devise  a  more  complete  and  valuable 
illustration  of  the  various  phases,  of  human  civilisaiion  and  of 

their 
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their  dependence  one  upon  the  other.  Some  such  arrangement 
should  be  adopted  with  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  nation. 
Each  school  should  be  placed  in  relation  to  others^  although 
kept  distinct  from  them — a  classification  defined  by  geographic 
limits  and  presenting  fewer  difficulties  than  any  other. 

Whilst  admitting  the  importance  of  a  collection  of  the  best 
works  of  our  own  painters,  we  desire  to  see  added  to  it  a  few 
well-selected  specimens  of  the  modem  French,  Flemish,  German, 
and  other  Continental  schools.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  Paris,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  other 
European  capitals,  will  know  how  much  our  students  might  learn 
from  such  works,  and  how  much  would  be  found  in  them  to 
gratify  and  interest  the  English  public.  Ary  Scheffer,  Vemeti 
Delaroche,  and  Ingres,  in  France,  and  Overbeck,  Hess,  .and 
Kaulbach,  in  Germany,  whatever  may  be  our  estimate  of  their 
respective  merits,  are  landmarks  in  the  history  of  art  in  this 
century.  Some  of  the  choicest  works  of  foreign  painters  have 
already  found  their  way  into  the  possession  of  private  collectors 
in  this  country ;  others  are  becoming  more  generally  known  and 
appreciated  in  England  through  public  exhibitions.  The  ex<- 
ample  of  collecting  the  works  of  foreign  contemporary  artists 
has  already  been  set  us  on  the  Continent,  where  several  of  the 
best  galleries  are  enriched  by  examples  of  the  English  school.* 

Modern  English  sculpture  as  well  as  painting  should  also  find 
a  place  in  our  national  collection.  This  country  has  produced 
some  of  the  most  gifted  sculptors  of  the  age ;  and  the  works  of 
Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Gibson,  and  Bailey,  may  justly  claim  a 
place  with  those  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Turner,  and  Wilkie. 
We  trust  that  in  remodelling  the  Natiomd  Gallery  fitting  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  this  branch  of  English  art,  so  that  those 
who  possess  specimens  of  the  works  of  our  most  eminent  sculptors 
may  be  induced  to  confide  them  to  the  public  care. 

The  collection  of  Ancioit  Masters  should  be  rendered  as  com- 
plete and  useful  as  possible  by  adding  to  it  selections  from  the 
numerous  works  of  art  of  great  value  and  importance  scattered  in 
different  places  belonging  to  the  nation.  Raphael's  Cartoons  and 
Mantegna's  Triumph  of  Julius  CfiBsar  should,  above  all,  form  part 
of  it,  and  halls  should  be  specially  constructed  for  their  exhibition. 
The  cartoons  are  indeed  preeminently  fitted  for  a  National  Gallery, 

*  The  credit  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  pablic  collection  of  modern  European 
ptintera  ia  due  to  the  late  Min  Jane  Clarke,  of  Regent-street,  a  name  not  nn- 
anown  to  many  of  onr  £ur  readers,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  rank  her  own 
works  amonsst  the  most  attractive  specimens  of  hifffa  art.  She  has  bequeathed  to 
the  NationalGaliery  a  very  remarkable  picture  by  Dyckmanns,  of  Antwerp,  pur-> 
«hased  by  her  for  the  large  warn  of  940/. 

and 
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and  lose  half  their  real  value  and  importance  when  separated  from 
it.  These  glorious  designs,  mere  fragments  as  they  are  of  the 
original  work  of  the  painter's  hand,  worn  by  time,  mutilated  by 
man — ^the  Phidian  Marbles  of  painting — are  essentially  works 
for  constant  study  and  reference.  They  are  more  calculated  than 
any  materials  we  possess,  or,  indeed,  than  any  country  pos* 
sesses,  to  influence  public  taste,  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the 
efforts  of  our  students,  and  to  perfect  a  school  of  art,  by  their 
grand,  and  simple  composition,  by  their  refined  and  noble  senti- 
ment, by  their  admirable  beauty  and  accuracy  of  outline,  and  we 
might  almost  add  by  their  ruinous  state — more  fit.  to  excite  the 
imagination  to  the  thought  of  what  they  once  were  than  to  satisfy 
it  by  what  they  now  are.  These  are  surely  not  things  to  be 
kept  out  of  sight  I  They  are  now  placed  in  a  gallery  so  badly 
lighted  and  contrived  that  they  cannot  be  seen  to  any  advantage, 
and  are  so  far  removed  from  the  metropolis  that  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  students,  and  are  rarely 
visited  by  that  class  of  the  public  which  would  derive  most 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  their  frequent  contemplation. 
Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  upon  this  point  by  going  to 
Hampton .  Court,  either  when  its  rooms  are  almost  deserted,  or 
when  crowds  from  London  throng  them  on  a  holiday.  Few  will 
be  found  there  who  take  any  interest  in  these  great  works.  The 
gadlery  in  which  they  hang  is  generally  hurried  through  with 
scarcely  a  glance  at  the  masterpieces  upon  its  walls.  Were  they 
in  a.  convenient  part  of  London,  scarcely  a  month  or  a  week 
would  pass  in  which  the  student  and  those  who  really  love  and 
feel  art—for  it  requires  some  education  of  the  taste  to  appreci- 
ate these  precious  remains — would  not  seize  the  leisure  of  an 
hour  to  look  upon  them.  Now  such  persons  are  fortunate  if 
they  can  see  them  once  a  year. 

The  grand  compositions  of  Mantegna,  notwithstanding  the 
hopeless  state  of  ruin  to  which  they  have  been  reduced  by  auda- 
cious repainting  and  mischievous  cleaning,  are  still  the  noblest 
monuments  of  the  genius  of  that  great  painter,  and  by  their 
infinite  variety,  their  severe  beauty,  and  the  attempt  of  the 
master  to  unite  the  highest  qualities  of  ancient  and  modem  art, 
are  amongst  the  most  interesting  examples  for  the  study  and 
guidance  of  the  student.  How  Rubens  admired  and  estimated 
them  may  be  seen  by  his  exquisite  study  of  a  portion  of  them, 
most  wisely  purchased  at  Mr.  Rogers's  sale,  and  now  in  Tra- 
falgar Square.  Like  the  Cartoons,  their  place  is  the  National 
Gallery;  elsewhere  they  lose  much  of  their  worth  and  use- 
fulness. 

Amongst 
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Amongvt  Ibe  Amanrad  ill«>huiig  anfl  ilWl^tefl  Tpiotores  mt 
Hampton  '•Court — the  greater  mnnber  of  ^ery  mferior  merit — 
there  af  e  between  forty  and  fifty,  chiefly  imrhs  by  paintert  of  the 
Venetian  scbeol,  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Pordtnone,  BaaBaDa, 
Palma  Veccbio,  mA  Lorenzo  Lotto,  and  sone  adminibie  mpeor- 
mens  of  Holbcdn,  Albert  IXorer,  and  otiier  eady  Gferman 
painters,  which  should  be  tnoisfemd  io  the  NBtiooanl  Gallery, 
where  the  mastem  are  either  inadequately  onpresented  or  not 
represented  at  all  They  would  not  be  vriswd  ivou  the  plaoea 
they  new  oeonpy,  *wfaere  they  form  no  real  part  of  the  attiactkna 
of  that  favourite  resort  of  the  Londoner  during  the  leafy  moiidia 
of  the  year.  If  necessary,  they  could  be  replaced  by  copia  or 
by  other  paintings,  of  which  the  Trustees  of  ^e  National  Gallery 
are  at  liberty  to  dispose  nnder  the  Act  authorisiag  the  sale  «r 
loan  of  pictnres  acquired  for  the  mition.  A  selection  from  the 
collection  at  Dulwich,  now  but  rarely  visited  either  iby  students 
or  by  the  public,*  might  be  moved  to  the  new  boildxng.  Pbrlia- 
ment,  having  already  diverted  the  funds  of  the  charity  from  dieir 
original  purpose,  'migift,  we  presume,  deal  with  the  paintonga. 

2.  As  a  national  gallery  of  pictures  sbonld  tUius,  in  our 
opinion,  form  an  integral  part  of  a  great  national  museum 
devoted  exclusively  to  art  in  all  its  various  Ibnmches,  and  illus* 
trating  its  history  in  different  ooimtties,  -at  diffinrent  epochs, 
and  under  different  conditiens,  it  remains  to  be  considered  how 
and  where  such  a  museum,  with  its  present  dimensions  und 
the  extent  it  must  hereafter  attain,  could  be  best  exfaibftod.  la 
discussing  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  must  alwi^s  be  home  in 
mind  that  we  have  not  only  to  provide  for  immediate  wants, 
but  for  requirements  in  time  to  come.  Hitherto,  in  erecting 
buildings  for  similar  purposes,  we  have  invariably  committed 
the  flagrant  error  of  only  thinking  of  the  present  and  of  making 
no  provision  for  the  future — a  want  of  proper  and  prudent  fore- 
sight which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  actual  difficul^es  with 
respect  to  the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery,  has 
seriously  crippled  their  proper  and  useful  development,  and  has 
greatly  lessened  their  actual  value  as  collections  for  illustiatiesi 
and  general  instruction. 

Until  very  recently  no  attempt  whatever  had  been  made  to 
provide  even  bare  space  for  the  decent  display  of  our  natienal 
pictures,  which,  as  we  have  described,  were  scattered  here  and 


*  Whilst  in  1856  there  were  208,370  TimtoTS  to  the  National  Gaileiy,  there  ^ 
only  1 2,000  to  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  The  stadents  in  the  latter  had  decreased  fhyna 
35  in  1850  to  18  in  1856. — Nat.  Gal.  Site  Commission,  Appendix  to  Heport,  The 
foolish  regulation  is  still  in  force,  that  no  picture  is  to  be  copied  in  oils. 
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there  aad  inconveniently  crowded  in  dark  or  ill-guUed  rooma. 
Each  successive  Ministry  seems  to  have  shirked  the  difficulty. 
Lord  Derby's  Gavensment  has,  however,  at  least  taken  one  step 
towards  meetio|g;  it.  Mr.  Disraeli  jumounced  in  the  House  oif 
Commons  in  February  last  that  notice  had  been  given  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  deprive  it 
of  the  use  of  half  the  edifice  in  Trafalgar  Square,  which  in 
fiiture  was  to  be  devoted  with  the  rest  of  the  building  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  national  coUeotiotn  of  paintings.  To  satisfy 
the  claim  of  that  body  upon  the  nation,  it  will  receive  in  com- 
pensation an  excellent  site  on  the  Burlington  House  property, 
recently  purchased  for  national  purposes,  on  condition  that  out 
of  its  own  funds  a  building  specially  adapted  to  its  yearly 
exhibitions  and  to  its  other  functions  be  erected*«4t  settlement, 
we  conceive,  equally  satisfactory  to  the  Boyal  Academy  and 
to  the  public.  It  will  now  be  free  to  devise  an  edifice  best 
suited  to  its  wants.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  will  accom- 
pHsh  as  r^^ds  the  essential  requirements  of  light,  space,  and 
decoration,  hitherto  so  egregiously  neglected  and  misunderstood 
in  modem  buildings,  public  and  private,  expressly  raised  for  the 
permanent  display  of  works  of  art. 

Although  the  Royal  Academy  is  thus  finally  disposed  of, 
the  real  difficulty  is  rather. met  for  a  season  than  satisfactorily 
aolved.  If  the  plan,  insisted  upon  by  those  best  able  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  of  uniting  our  various  art  col- 
lections, whether  of  painting  or  sculpture,  under  one  roof,  be 
adopted,  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to  provide  adequate 
accommodation  for  so  vast  and  magnificent  a  museum.  The  mere 
alteration  of  the  present  building  in  Trafalgai^square  will  not 
serve  for  even  the  temporary  reception  of  all  our  ancient  and 
BBodem  pictures.  Do  with  it  what  we  will,  it  can  never  be 
converted  by  mere  ^  tinkering '  into  an  edifice  fit  to  exhibit  such 
a  Gallery  as  the  nation  onglu  to  possess.  The  only  rooms  that 
have  light  and  ventilation  enough,  and  they  are  sadly  deficient  in 
both  these  respects,  are  the  mean  and  ill-proportioned  apart- 
Bsents  on  the  first  floor.  The  basement  is  so  dark  and  incom- 
modious that  it  can  serve  for  littie  else  but  the  deposit  of  lumber, 
or  for  the  accommodation  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  indeed  proposed  by  Captain  Fowke,  the  engineer 
officer  employed  at  the  Kensington  Museum,  to  make  use  of  the 
space  now  thrown  away  upon  the  double  entrance  by  con- 
structing a  flooring  to  connect  by  a  grand  central  hall  the  two 
apposite  suites  of  rooms  hitherto  respectively  occupied  by  the 
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old  musien  and  bj  tke  Rojal  Academj^  and  to  improve  the 
light  in  the  rooms  of  the  Imsement,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
reception  of  original  drawings.  An  additional  length  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  could  thus  be  acquired  on  the  first 
floor,  making  the  whole  space  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  paintings,  ancient  and  modem,  above  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  or  giving,  according  to  Captain 
Fowke's  ingenious  plan,  a  space  for  hanging  pictures  of  22,488 
square  feet*  This  would  still  be  completely  insufficient  to  receive 
commodiously  and  usefully  the  various  collections  of  pictures 
which,  in  our  opinion,  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  con- 
centrated in  one  building.  It  would,  of  course,  be  totally  in* 
adequate  for  the  reception  of  a  museum  of  art  on  a  grand  scala 
The  long  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  containing  only  the  old  masters^ 
and  the  works  of  a  few  French  painters  of  the  last  century,  is  do 
less  than  one  thousand  five  hunmred  feet  in  length. 

Unless  the  whole  edifice  is  to  be  almost  rebuilt  from  its 
foundations,  and  enlarged  upon  a  comprehensive  plan,  any  at- 
tempt to  adapt  the  present  National  Gallery  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  intended  can  be  but  a  makeshift  entailing  us»> 
less  expense.  In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  question  will 
have  to  be  decided  anew,  or  the  country  will  be  drawn  against 
its  better  judgment  into  acquiescing  in  the  scheme  to  which 
public  opinion  has  hitherto  been  so  resolutely  opposed,  of  separ 
rating  the  collections,  retaining  the  ancient  masters  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  and  removing  the  modem  to  Kensinj;ton.  There  may  be 
reason  to  ■  suspect  that  such  is  even  now  the  design  of  those  who 
have  carried  the  contents  of  Marlborough  House  to  Bromptor^ 
and  it  behoves  us  to  be  upon  our  guard. 

It  appears  to  us  that  in  providing  for  a  complete  museum 
of  art  there  are  two  courses  open — either  to  erect  a  new  and 
suitable  building  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  National 
Gallery,  adding  the  ground  in  the  rear,  occupied  by  the  barracks, 
St  Martin's  workhouse,  and  private  dwellings,  or  to  transfer  the 
national  collection  of  pictures  to  some  edifice  in  the  vicinity 
already  fit  to  receive  them,  or  to  be  rendered  so  at  a  compara^ 
tively  small  outlay  of  money  and  Ume.  If  the  latter  plan  were 
adopted)  the  most  suitable  edifice  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  the 
British  Museum. 

The  fi^t  plan,  if  carried  out  on  a  proper  scale,  and  with  judg- 
ment and  taste,  would  no  doubt  be  the  most  worthy  of  the  natioft 
and  of  the  object.  To  erect  upon  a  site  in  eveiy  respect  inviting 
architectural  display,  and  affording  every  opportunity  for  the 
most  effective  and  beautiful  architectural  combinations,  a  vast 
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edifice,  with  spacious  galleries,  lofty  halls,  and  varied  suites  of 
decorated  rooms,  all  specially  contrived  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
matchless  treasures  in  every  branch  of  art  which  the  nation 
already  owns,  would  be  an  undertaking  well  calculated  to  stimu- 
late the  highest  genius  of  the  architect,  to  insure  the  grandest 
and  most  complete  public  monument  of  which  any  country  could 
boast,  and  to  create  the  noblest  temple  of  art  in  the  world. 

But  is  there  any  prospect  of  so  magnificent  a  scheme  being 
adopted  ?  We  fear  not.  Already  Government  has  decided  to 
build  upon  a  vast  scale,  and  at  an  enormous  expenditure,  public 
offices  perhaps  even  more  necessary  than  a  museum  of  art.  We 
doubt  whether  a  Minister  would  now  venture  to  propose,  or 
whether  Parliament  would  vote,  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  erection 
in  Trafalgar-square  of  a  building  worthy  of  the  site.  As  regards 
the  objections  frequently  urged  against  the  removal  9f  the  barracks 
from  behind  the  present  National  Gallery,  they  are  not  perhaps 
insuperable.  If  it  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  metropolis  that  a  military  station  should  be  retained  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charing  Cross,  as  the  most  central  part  of  London, 
Scotland-yard  would  surely  furnish  ample  space  for  the  purpose, 
and  would  afford,  we  believe,  in  many  respects  even  greater 
advantages  than  the  present  site. 

Presuming  then  that  for  various  reasons  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  in  Trafalgar-square  is  out  of  the  question,  let 
us  inquire  how  far  the  second  scheme  would  be  practicable. 
The  transfer  of  the  National  Gallery  to  the  British  Museum  was 
advocated  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  Mr.  Smirke,  and  Mr.  Panizzi,  in 
their  evidence  before  the  National  Gallery  Site  Commission, 
The  first  impression  may  be  unfavourable  to  the  plan,  but  the 
more  we  reflect  upon  it  and  examine  it  in  its  various  bear- 
ings the  more  practicable  and  commendable  it  appears  to  us 
to  be.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  the  best  recommendations  that 
any  plan  can  boast ;  it  is  quite  feasible,  and  it  can  be  executed 
at  a  comparatively  small  expense  and  within  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time.  We  should  propose  to  convert  the  pre- 
sent building  into  a  grand  receptacle  for  every  branch  of  art, 
to  remove  from  it  all  objects  of  natural  history  and  science, 
to  retain  the  library,  reading-room,  sculpture,  antiquities,  and 
various  collections  of  art,  and  to  concentrate  there  the  national 
pictures.  To  afford  the  utmost  accommodation,  and  to  display 
to  the  greatest  advantage  these  various  collections,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  basement  floor,  except  such  parts 
as  are  required  for  the  absolute  use  of  the  library,  should  be 
appropriated  to  a  complete  and  consecutive  arrangement  of  all 
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large  and  heavy  objects  of  sculpture,  according  to  time  and 
country,  beginning  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  art,  as  illusr 
trated  by  our  unrivalled  collection  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
remains ;  that  the  first  floor,  now  for  the  most  pari  occupied 
by  the  natural  history  and  scientific  departments,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  small  objects  of  sculpture,  soch 
as  busts,  which  it  might  be  thought  desirable  to  remove  from 
Che  basement,  and  of  the  admirable  collecticms  of  smaller 
objects  of  art  we  already  possess,  and  which  represent  in  various 
ways  the  artistic  development  and  intellectual  characteristics  of 
nations  and  periods,  such  as  vases,  bronzes,  terra-cottas,  ivories, 
coins,  medals,  original  drawings,  and  engravings ;  and  that  a 
second  floor  should  be  built,  to  consist  of  a  aeries  of  galleries 
and  chambers  expressly  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  picture!,  bj 
a  proper  combination  of  suitable  lights,  ventilation,  and  space. 

On  the  basement  or  ground  floor  much  space  is  at  present 
unnecessarily  taken  up  by  the  entrance-hall  and  staircase,  and 
by  galleries  and  apartments  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
backs  of  books.  As  much  of  tbis  space  as  is  not  absolutely 
required  for  the  mere  accommodation  of  books  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  sculptures.  The  entrance-hall  and 
staircase,  essentially  ugly  and  mean  in  appearance,  and  quite  in 
these  respects  worthy  of  the  interior  of  ^e  building,  should  be 
replaced  by  an  entrance  elsewhere,  or  should  be  fitted  to  receive 
sculptures.  By  these  changes,  by  a  few  unimportant  additions  to 
the  building,  and  by  improving  the  lights,  the  basement,  espe- 
cially after  the  great  amount  of  room  for  books  afforded  by  the 
new  erection  in  the  centre  court,  would  conveniently  contain  all 
the  specimens  of  archaeological  and  monumental  sculptsure  now 
belonging  to  the  country,  and  such  as  are  likely  to  be  acquired 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  whole  collection  might  then  be 
arranged  in  proper  chronological  and  historical  order.  At  present, 
owing  to  the  constant  additions  to  the  Museum,  and  to  the  absence 
of  any  well  defined  system,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  confusion.  A  row  of  busts  and  statues  of  emperors  and 
empresses,  playing  hide  and  seek  among  sarcophagi  from  the  dty 
of  London  and  tesselated  pavements  from  ancient  villas,  in  a 
passage  rendered  so  hopelessly  dark  by  the  grand  dassic  portico 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  their  being  detected,  leads  to  a 
miscellaneous  assembly  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  arranged 
without  critical  discrimination  or  respectable  taste*  The  puzzled 
visitor  may  thence  find  his  way  through  the  motley  crowd  of 
what  are  indiscriminately  called  Lycian  marbles,  comprisiitg^ 
monuments  and  fragments  belonging  to  various  periods,  conw 
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tttencing  with  fhe  earliest  Ionian  and  ending  with  the  Byzan- 
tme,  into  the  nnwortby  shrines  of  the  most  glorious  creations 
cpf  Ghrcrek  genius,  or  into  the  dimly  lighted  and  ill-propor- 
tioned gaHeries  where  in  gaant  array  and  bewildering  disorder 
be  bcsholds  Elgyptian  sphinxes  and  colossi,  Assyrian  winged 
bulls  and  bearded  kings,  and  the  archaic  forms  of  Selinug 
«nd  ^gina.  A  part  of  this  incongruous  herd,  driven  from  the 
little  light  above,  has  taken  refuge  in  the  cellars  beneath,  whilst 
another  portion,  unable  to  find  shelter  under  the  protecting  roo^ 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  shivering  beneath  the  damp  and  chilly 
but  ^classic  portico  *that  adorns  the  exterior  of  the  ediiice. 

l%is  disgraceful  state  of  confusion  is  not  diminishing.  It  is 
<m  tiie  increase.  Only  since  our  last  article  on  the  British 
Museum  was  written,  fresh  arrivals  from  the  East  and  elsewhere 
have  contributed  to  add  to  an  evil  which  we  then  denounced  &s 
already  unbearable.  The  excavations  of  Mr.  Davis  at  Carthage  have 
furnished  us  witli  a  considerable  collection  of  interesting  runico- 
Roman  remains.  The  well-directed  exertions  of  Mr.  Newton, 
bttve  procured  for  the  nation,  from  Halicamassus,  from  BranchidtBi 
md  from  Cnidus,  monuments  equally  important  for  their  classic 
beauty  and  their  historical  value.  His  labours  are  not  yet  brought 
to  a  close.  They  promise  still  further  fruits.  To  afford  even  the 
barest  shelter  to  what  he  has  sent  home  the  Trustees  have  re- 
duced the  question  of  Greek  porticoes  in  northern  climes  to  the 
last  absurdity,  by  uniting  the  columns  with  black  hoarding  and 
by  covering  the  shady  resort  where  philosophers  should  meet 
and  discourse  during  the  mid-day  heat,  with  a  glazed  shed  to  keep 
off  the  cold  blast  and  beating  rain.  Not  that  the  Trustees  are 
perhaps  to  blame  for  this  disfigurement  of  a  national  edifice  with 
such  dubious  pretensions  to  architectural  beauties.  Tliey  had 
scarcely  any  choice  between  what  they  have  done,  or  leaving  the 
sculptures  on  the  grass  plots  in  front  exposed  to  the  weather,  or 
wrapped  up  in  their  travelling  coats  of  tarpauling. 

Accommodation  might  also  be  found,  if  necessary,  on  the  base- 
ment ffoor  for  modem  sculpture,  to  be  kept,  like  the  ancient, 
quite  distinct  from  paintings,  with  which  marble  from  its  cold 
wliite  surface  but  ul  agrees.  The  plan  of  separating  pictures 
from  statues  has  now  been  adopted  in  all  European  museums, 
except  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  where  their  mixture  has,  certainly, 
far  from  a  pleasing  effect.  In  addition,  ancient  inscribed  monu- 
meots  of  a  classic  period  might  be  united  to  the  collection  of 
scttljptUTe,  as  in  the  Vatican. 

The  national  library  and  reading-room  should  form  part  of  the 
Museum,  as  at  present — an  arrangement  fully  justified  by  the 
cWse  connection  between  art  and  literature.    The  special  library 
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mrhich  should  accompany  a  museum  of  natural  historj  coiild  \s^ 
ibnned  without  difficulty.  It  would  be  comparatively  limited 
in  its  extent,  and  would  not  necessarily  include  those  rare  a)Ml 
curious  books  which  are  indispensable  to  a  great  public  col- 
lection^  but  are  not  required  for  the  ordinary  inrestigations  of 
modem  science. 

The  present  first  floor  would  furnish  ample  space  for  the  ex- 
hibition in  the  most  complete  manner  of  busts,  vases,  bronzes,  and 
all  those  collections  of  small  objects,  prints,  and  orig:inal  drawingibiy 
irhich  are  now  either  shown  under  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, or  are  withdrawn  altogether  on  accouht  of  want  of  room 
from  public  view.  Abundant  space  would  still  be  left  for  'a 
distinct  collection  of  British  antiquities,  a  very  desirable  aiid 
important  addition  to  our  National  Museum.  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  bis 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  recommends  that  woodwork, 
ironwork,  jewellery,  and  other  objects  of  the  same  nature,  shonld 
be  added  to  these  collections,  and  justly  insists  npon  the  diffi- 
cuUy  of  defining  the  distinction  between  useful  and  ornamental 
art.  Admitting  the  importance  of  these  things  as  illustrations  of 
the  extended  application  of  the  principles  of  art,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  advocate  this  addition  to  the  museum,  especially  as 
the  nation  has  now  at  Kensington  a  well-order^  institotioB 
expressly  intended  for  their  reception,  and  for  the  artistic  educa^ 
lion  of  artisans  in  their  special  handicrafts. 

As  regards  the  national  pictures,  it  is  proposed  that  an  adfii- 
tional  story,  expressly  adapted  to  their  reception,  should  be  added 
to  the  present  building.  A  vast  and  commodious  range  of  gal- 
leries,  halls,  and  chambers,  might  then  be  constructed  capable  of 
holding  not  only  all  the  paintings  now  possessed  by  the  nation,  but 
as  lai^e  a  collection  as  is  likely  to  be  brought  together  fet  ma^y 
generi^tions.  Galleries  more  than  2000  feet  in  length,  and^in 
aome  parts  70  in  breadth,  which  might  be  divide  into  two  parallel 
.  series  or  into  separate  chambers,  would  surround  the  pre^Mt 
quadrangle,  a'lording  space  far  greater  than  that  assigned  to  the 
dijiplaj^  of  paintings  in  the  largest  galleries  of  Europe,  not  even 
excepting  the  Louvre.  They  would  be  raised  almost  above  the 
dirt  and  dust  of  a  crowded  city,  and  would  partly  escape  the 
influence  of  the  much-dreaded  London  atmosphere  and  smoke. 
Properly  constructed  they  would  be  airy,  well  veiitllated,  ahd 
would  have  the  very  best  light  that  could  be  obtained  in  the 
metropolis.  Long  and  spaciotis  galleries  and  «  sncoession  of 
chambers  would  admit  of  the  most  complete  arrangemetft  of 
pictures,  according  to  epochs  and  schools.  Halls  might  be  built 
expressly  to  receive  the  Cartoons  and  othier  choice  wiorks.  Every 
picture  could  be  hung  so  that  it  might  be  propefly  nttn  Mid 
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gyawinedy  and  a  picture  which  is  worth  keeping  in  the  collec- 
tioii  at  all  should  be  worth  looking  at,  and  should  not  be  sus- 
pended, above  a  certain  height  from  the  ground.*  We  may 
imagine — although  we  fear  it  would  be  indulging  in  a  dream 
the  fulfilment  of  which  we  shall  never  see — what  might  be 
made  by  a  great  architect  out  of  such  materials — what  loggie 
ornamented  with  frescoes,  like  those  of  the  Vatican — what  elegant 
and  appropriate  decoration — what  an  unrivalled  exhibition  of  the 
rarest  works  of  painting,  all  displayed  to  the  utmost  advantage ! 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan  that  the  height  of  this  second 
floor  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  public.  This  objectioti, 
which  applies  equally  to  the  picture  galleries  of  Florence  and  the 
Vatican,  might  be  removed  by  the  construction  of  an  mclined 
way^  OK  some  such  ^contrivance,  on  one  side  of  the  building, 
bringing  the  visitor  to  the  first  floor,  whence  but  one  flight  of 
stairs  would  conduct  him  to  the  upper. 

There  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  transferring  the  pictutes 
to  the  British  Museum  instead  of  transporting  the  Museum  col- 
lections to  Trafalgar  Square,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration — viz.,  the  risk  to  be  incurred  in  moving 
sculpture  and  objects  of  art  to  any  new  site.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  are  already  much  too 
frequently  meddled  with.  It  would  seem  that  the  Trustees  can 
never  make  up  their  minds  as  to  where  they  are  to  be  seen  to  the 
most  advantage.  The  Elgin  Marbles,  for  instance',  have  during 
the  last  few  years  been  constantly  travelling  from  place  to  place, 
or  changing  their  pedestals.  We  presume  thai  even  now  they 
are  not  permanently  fixed  in  their  present  awkward  position. 
These  incessant  changes  must  be  attended  by  serious  injury,  and 
we  trust  that  a  stop  will  soon  be  put  to  them.  To  transfer  the 
whole  collection  bodily  to  another  building  at  some  distance 
would  be  both  hazardous  and  expensive.  The  same  objection 
does  not  apply  to  specimens  of  natural  history.  Even  sftiouM  a 
mishap  occur,  there  are  few,  if  any  of  them,  that  could  not  ^be 
replaced ;  whilst  an  accident  to  a  fine  monument  of  Greek  ilrt 
would  be  irreparable.  We  say,  therefore,  take  the  pictures  to 
the  sculptures^  not  the  sculptures  to  the  pictures. 

Sir  Charles  Barry  has  emphatically  declared  *  that  the  att;fai- 
tectnml  part  of  the  scheme  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  maybe 

*  We  quite  agree  -with  Mr.  Koskin  that  no  reall7  good  picture  should  be  hung 
Abgve  the  Une  cf  the  eye,  and  that,  unless  in  the  case  of  -very  small  works,  there 
•should  never  be  more  than  two  lines  of  pictures  npon  the  wall.  Nor  should 
pictures  be  crowded  together  as  thej  now  ars  in  the  National  OaUery,  but  between 
^ach  there  should  be  a  sufficient  space  showing  the  colour  of  the  wall  qjx  which 
tbeyarehoag. 

very 
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very,  ecanomiccdfy  and  ^eduaUyiy  <u  well  a^  effedandgr  camad 
got'*  The  lig^t  qh  the  basement  floor  caa,  he  states,  bm 
improved,  whilst  windows  may  be  opened  in  that  pert  of  the 
first  floor  which  would  be  deprived  of  the  skylights.  Thm 
expense  would  be  small,  indeed,  compared  \yith  the  purchase  q£ 
new  ground  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  in  TiafalgiM^ 
Square.  A  plain  brick  continuation  of  the  present  upper  floor  is 
all  that  is  required,  and  we  are  assured  that  this  could  be  built  for 
a  sum  under  50,000Z.  We  trust  that  no  such  absurd  objection 
to  the  plan,  if  there  be  none  more  seriouSi  as  the  disfigurement 
of  the  present  edifice,  will  be  admitted.  In  the  first  place,  there 
need  be  no.  disfigurement;  in.  the  second,  we  doubt  whether 
th^Ds  be  much  to  disfigure — certainly  not  suflicjient  to  retyilre 
the  sacrifice  of  any  great  national  object.    * 

It  may  be  asked  what  we  propose  to  do  with  the  building 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  with  the  collections  of  natural  hisLoiy, 
As  regards  the  first,,  it  might  have  been  advisable  to  allow  the 
Jloyal  Academy  to  remain  there,  either  without  charge  or  on  the 
payment  of  an  annual  rent,  which  could  scarcely  have  exceeded 
the  interest  of  the  money  they  will  be  required  to  spend  in 
erecting  a.  building  on  the  Burlington  House  property.  The 
wants  of  that  body  would  then  have  been  abundantly  pro* 
yided  for,  and  Government  could  have  availed  itself  for  other 
purposes  of  the  land  now  presented  to  it.  But  there  are  manjr 
public  uses  to  which  an  edifice  on  so  important  a  site  can 
be  applied.  Its  central  position,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  Houses 
of.  Parliament,  are  perhaps  better  adapted  to  new  courts'  of 
law,  which  are  now  urgently  required,  than  to  any  other  object ; 
and  funds  supplied  by  the  resources  of  the  law  itself  could,  it  is 
a^ss^rted  upon  the  behest  legal  authority,  be  applied  to  their 
erection. 

Professor  Owen  declares  that  no  less  than  eight  acres  in  aupes- 
licial  area  are  required  for  the  exhibition  of  the  existing  ooL» 
lections  of  natural  history,  so  as  to  afibrd  a.  complete  and  reallj 
V^atructive  view  of  each  branch  of  the  subject!  At  present  thsie 
is;  barely  one  %cre  devoted  to  that  purpose,,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  no  adequate  additional  space  could  be  obtained  in  the 
present  building  without  making  vast  additions  to  it,,  bj  jmr* 
chasing  for  that  purpose  at  a  very  considerable  expense  to  the 
country  a  large  amount  of  the  surrounding  property.  Even  tbofe 
who  were  recently  opposed  to  the  separation  of  art  and  science, 

*  Eridence  before  National  Gallery-site  C!ommissioii,  q.  2188.    The  italics  are 
nsed  in  the  printed  evidence. 

t  ^e  his  conclusive  report  addressed  to  the  Tmstees  of  the  British  Moseom  qa 
the  10th  of  February,  ana  incladed  in  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament. 

andt 
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and  npea  wiioM  prottest*  a^inst  tbe  reinorftl  of  the  latter  we 
eamneiited  in  oar  preW^ixs  article,  are  new,  fbr  the  most  pe^ 
anxiocis  for  the  change,  if  adequate  accotntnodation  Md  a  suitable 
rite  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that 
ail  the  collections  of  Aatural  history  be  concentrated  either  at 
Remington,  where  land  well  suited  to  the  purpose  has  akead^ 
beett  acqaired,  or,  if  preferable,  in  some  other  part  of  the  metro- 
polis or  ita  saburbff. 

Tbe  concentratiiMi  of  art  and  archaeology-'— of  painting,  scnlp- 
llirc,  and  antiquities — ^nnder  one  roof,  is  aidrocated  by  such  high 
authority,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any  one  so  blinded  by  an- 
cient prejudice,  and  so  inscitsible  to  the  weight  of  evidence,  as  to 
oppose  it.  Beifore  the  National  Gallery  Site  Commission,  Sir  C. 
Barry,  and  Messrs.  Bell,  Westmacott,  Marochetti,  R'uskin,  Fergus- 
son,  Lewis,  and  Panizzi,  and'  other  competent  witnesses,  were 
mnoitmous  in  its  favour.  In  completing  the  magnificent  design  of 
the  Louvre  space  has  been  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  objects  of 
art  and  antiquity  in*  nearly  every  branch,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  tbe  middle  ages.  The  Vatican,  less  convenient  in  some  respects 
Aan  the  Louvre,  still  makes  provision  for  the  dispbiy  of  its  fine 
Egyptian,  Etruscan,  and  early  Christian  *  Museums,  as  well  as  of 
itr  vnrivalled  collection  of  Grseco-Roman  and  Roman  sculpture. 
In  nany  departments  of  art  we  may  not  be  as  rich  as  those  two 
eeiebrated  museums.  In  examples  of  Roman  sculpture  we  cad 
never  hope  to  attain  the  wealth  of  the  Vatican  ;  in  the  number 
of  our  pictures  we  shall  probably  never  equal  the  Louvre ; — but 
in  the  raariety  of  our  collections  and  in  theiii  completeness  for  the 
ilkrstration  of  et^ery  period  and  form  of  art,  we  are  already  in  ad- 
vance of  them  both.  Our  Egyptian  and  Ass3rrian  remains,  ihe 
atehaic  figures  from  Branchidse,  the  monumenti^  from  Lycia,  ^e 
Phigalian  frieze,  the  bas-reliefs  and  statues  from  Halicamassus, 
tbe  glorious  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Townley  Marbles, 
and  tbe  fragments  from  Carthage,  together  with  the  Greek  and 
Etrtrscan  vases,  the  bronzes,  terracottas,  coins,  and  various  smal) 
objects  of  antiquity,  furnish  materials  for  the  history  of  ancient  art 
tfacfo  air  are  possessed  by  no  nation  in  the  world.  They  only 
require  judicious  and  systematic  arrangement  to  give  thenr  their 
fblf  value. 

Bat  whether  the  national  collection  of  painting*  is  to  remain 
in  Trafalgar  Squaie,  or  to  be  removed  to  the  British  Museum,  wi^ 
trust  that  either  in  erecting  a  new  building,  or  in  altering  one 
already  in  existence,  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  not 

*  A  separate  museum  for  a  certain  class  of  early  Christian  remains,  chiefly 
obtained^from  the  catacombs,  and  including  inscriptions,  has  recently  been  formed 
in  the  LatertB. 

its 
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Ito  j&er&«rclut^6tQial'featui»i,.1viILbe  the  firatiandeBsentU  oote*' 
sideraJtion^  W^'Obstuilktely  4)oal(iniie  ta  think  only  of  the  ontude 
of  oi:|r  public  edifioear-fire  •  peraifili  is  raisiog  Greek  temples^ 
PaUadifin  paboes,  and  Medieval  townballs  :for  miiseBiiisy  /iim 
slitations,  and.  public  offieea^  <witliw»t  reference  .to  if  hat  theyi 
are  to  coa^aia,  to  the  purposes  ifor  which,  tbey.maj  be  reqaired^ 
or  to  the  coufoart  andcoDveni^ilce  of  th6ae  who  are  to<Bse-thein^ 
Neither  climate,  atmosphere,  nor  light  are  i  taken  info  mucb 
oonsideratioB^.  iEven  tbe  commoD  power  iif  ladaiptaAioii  seems  to 
be  lost  An  erdutect  of  eminenoe^  (who  .has  raised  aever^  paUir 
biuldinga  of  importanoe^  denounces  ia  the  H^use  of  OomoKHis^' 
of  which  hie  is  axnember,  tbeiuae  of  the  Gothic  stjdey  not  A>a 
account  of  its.  S9s4hetk^  merits,  but'  because  it  does  jiot  admit  df 
sash  windows  I.  In  the  ssune;  pl^oe  Levd  Palmersion -and  MiV/ 
GoQ,yngbam-?-a  geottemaOf  >  who  cWms  to  ine  an  anihoritj  eis< 
matters  of  taste-^-condemn  it  in  no  measured  terms  as  barbaroosy 
and  oplj  befitting, the  eecLesiastical  piarpases  of  the Joiddle  agea«^{ 
.  W^  do  not  wish  to  dw^llany  farthuer  upon  this  extcaoisdiBaKfi 
ignorance  of  the  true  principles  and  objecta  of  architecture.  -  All. 
we  now  desire  to  luge  is,  th^t,  when  the  new  galleries  aie  bnill^ 
their  architectural  features  ishould  be  made  subordinate  to  thebi 
first  ase*r-the, display  of  ohut;  pictures^.  If  the  architect  jcaimot 
undertake  to  accomplish  this^  let  us>have  recourse,  to  the  eogasieer. 
who  contrived  the  Museum  at  Kensington  or  4he  Art  Tfeasuei- 
Exhibition  at  Manchester,  which,  as  wa  had  oecasion  to  state  at  Che. 
time,  was  bettegr  suited  than  any  buHding  we  ever  saw  as  regards 
light,  spaoe^  and  other  requiaites  for  Uie  disjplii^  o£. paintings^ 
The  interior^  gmnd  and  simj^e  in  its  proportions,  required  ^erj 
lilitie,'and  that  Uttle  ea3y  to  be  supplied  Jiy  tasteikaowJedge^andl 
eixpmenee,  ito  rendi^  -  it  architecturally  a  very  noUe  mooumenL 
The  public  nQW  possesses  a  similar  buUding,  though  oui «  autth. 
smaller ,  sea)e^  at  Kensington.  The  coUectida  of  pictiirea  by 
E^tish  artistSy  turned  suimnarily  out  of  Marlbonnigb  House^. 
must  be  placed  somewhere  until  a  dark  atid/masssvO'templej. 
with,  the  usual  Greek  portico  and  the  inevitable  Greek-.pediment^v 
be  provided  for  them.  /  The  ingenious  and  daidng  adnuni»^ 
trators.of  the  Brompton  Institu^onMhave  stolen  a. mardi,  we 
suspect,  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  They  ere  detcc*. 
mined  to- show  wbat  they  cando^  «o  that  the  publie  au^  see  for 
the  first ^time  jthe.  tneasures  of  modem  art  :whieh  atpodscsaea. 
They  bop^^  ^in^  this  badly-treated  public^  at  la«t  driven  to  desfmii^i" 
wiU  fall  into  their  handa,>aad  will  only  be  too  glad  to  leeiFetbtir 
pictures  where  for  once  they  can  be  looked  at  ji«id  enjoyed.     Aa  - 

*  Debate  of  13th  Fsbrosry  Issf,  en  the  Neir  G^Ysnuoeat  Offiesn 
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nohopedHfor  triumph  orer  the  House  «f  Commons  nd'publie 
apinwa  wHA  have  tbus  b«sn  secured.  Whilst  other  people  vre^ 
thinhing  over  ^  what  is:  to  be  done/  their  ebie  eng^neeiT)  Captaiti 
Fowke^  IS  called  io'^^e  mise9  in  ^  few  di^s,^  wilAi  some'cart^ 
loads  of  brick?,'  tona  of  iiron,  and  sheets  of  glass,  a  buiiduig  t^ 
"Q^ich  the  paintiiigs  are  icarried  befowthe  Truatees  of  the 
National  Galleiy  can  look  abbut  them,  in>  spitis  of  their  protest^ 
aikd,  wepresnme^  in  open  violation  of'the  lair.  If  the  pictairea^ 
are  to  be  transferred  again  to  She-aircfaiteet's  olas8ic>cdiilGe,'We 
reoommend  omr*  readers  to  see  them  on  the  engin^r'sjpv^mises  be«' 
fiwe  they  are  ftgaioy  perhaps  fer  ever^  remoTod  to'  hopeless  darkneas/ 

Weare-AOt  prepared  >to  recommend  the*  eicterior- either  <ol<the 
Manchester  Exhibition  ^p  of  *  what  itia  now  the^lashion  to  call 
oontemptuonsly  ^tfae  B^omj^ton  Boilevs/  as  an  example  io  be  (oU 
lowed  in  the  erection  of  any  great  national  edMee.  '  Theengineer^ 
having  devised  the  best  meana  of  eahibititiigfthe  pictores,  let  'the 
arohitect  display  his  taate^  skilly  and  knowledge  in  developing; 
adorning,  and  rendering  permanentthe  'firat  simple  and  necessary 
fonns,  and  thus  converting  thebuiMing  intc^  a  laoiramcmt,  the 
aitthitectnral  featores-of - wbioh  mray-be-  artLstiioally  beamlifttly  bor 
do  not,  in  any  way,  saoriAee- its  usefulness.  It  is'  thus:  that^^all 
really  good  arohiteetore  has  originated.  It  is  the  engineer*e' 
stroctnre,  devised  with  <  refetence  to  ^its- immediate ^>object  alohe,*: 
benntified,  embellished,:  and  oonrerted  into  dumhility  by  the* 
genias  of  the  great  ardiitect;  •  <       > 

I<t  is  not  only  in  England  that  arohiteots  have  hitherto  failed 
ia  co»tracting  galleries  fitted  for  the  exhibition  of  pictnres  and 
statues.  They  have  not  been  more  suooesisful  in'maay  instances 
am  the  6ontnselit  Thus,  in  the  new  gallery  tet  Dresden  the' 
centre  hall,  erected  eoDpressly  to  receive  the  Mo^omia  di  San  Sisto' 
aikd  •other  geibs  of  the  coUection,  was  ftwod  to  be  iso  unsuited 
to  the>  purpose^  Aat  it  has  been  gitnen  ^over  to  tapestry,  and; 
Raphael's  gee^t  pietote  has'  been  xiemof ed  to  a  smaU'room,  whietfei 
it'as<not  seen  tomiioh  advantage*  In  the  Vatican ^thefrpon^  tttm- 
onihingeS)  so  that-  ^  poiHtings  may  be'  brought 'to  'theiight^*'^' 
contrivance  which  most  toccasioii  injary  to  the  pictures'  by  the' 
ooBstant'  motion.  Few  xooms  in  either  of  the*  gteat  Florentine 
galleries^  tlie  Uffizi  OMJt'the  Pittj,  have  good  lights. 

'We  trust  Shot  in:  any  fotore  boikHng  raeiAks  wiU  sho  b<^  taken 
to^mdnbit  our  pietmreO'to  more  advantage  tiian' at^pMsenti*  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  rooms  more  mean  audi  more  dis-^ 
creditable  to  oor^ taste  in  every  respect  than  thbie  now- con^- 
taitting  the  Natmial  Gallery.  With  i«s  clumsy  skylights,  ittf 
paltry  boarded  floors,  its  few  rickety  chairs,  its  vulgar  railings, 
its  shaUiy;.  fitUog^  .and  the ;  ngliasi  .of'  common  .paper,  the 
u  ,   ,     •  interior 
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iAtmar  of  tiia  building  in.  Tfttfalgmr  Sqnam  ladre  resembfeif 
that  of  an  ill^mgulated  workh^me  titan  of  a  poiflioe  dbdioated  tor 
the  arts.  The  gnalleat'  colleetion  in  the  most  insignificant  tonvm 
in  Italy  i»  better  lodged*  If  it  be  not  desirable  to  have  l^e 
sitken  faongings  of  the  Pitti  or  the  gilded  cornices  of  the  Lonvre, 
let  u»  at  least  hav^e-  some  simple  jet  testefnl  decoration,  and  a 
lil^e  decent  fomiture,  a-  cMolbrtable  chair  npon  which  we  may 
sit  to  enjoy  a  picture,  and  a  peeper  that  will  not  grossly  oflend  tbe 
rfe.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  functions  ckomed  for  tb^ 
fine  arts  is  the  raising  of  public  taste  and  tbe*  refinement  of 
manneni.  If  this  be  one  of  the  objects  of  pictuise  galleries^  those 
who  are  to  benefit  by  pictures  should  sumly  be-  sAiown^  by  the 
manner  in  whicb  they  are  kept,  that  scMne-Talue  is  attached  to 
tbem;  The  common  multitude  will  not-  be  persuaded  that  tiiinga 
ean  be  very  preciotts  which  are  crowded  on  bare  walis  like  useless 
lumber.  We  feel  certain  that  it  would  be  no  longer  necessary 
to  warn  the  poblic  that  they  are  not  to  bring  into  the  Giallery 
baskets  with  provisions,  and  to'  litter  the  floor  with  sandwicb* 
papers  and  orange^ped,  if  the  furniture  and  the  decoration  of  the 
rooms  were  sach  a»  to  kad  them  to  believe  that  liiey  were  in  a 
piace  where  tiiey  were  expected  to  behave  with  decern^.  We- do 
not  advoeate  snch  over-deeomtion  as  migkt  destroy  tbe  eflect  of 
the  pictures  or  distract  attention  from  them.  Bat  it  is  a  vulgar 
mistake  to  suppose  that  omunentation  desthiys  fine  pamtSagsu 
So  far  from  such  being  the  case,  its  judicious  employment  adida 
lb  their  enjoyment;  Any  one  experienced  in  galleries  will  know 
how  difierent  iw  the  impression  made  by  pictures  seen  m 
different  localities  and  under  difierent  cinmmstancea.  This  utter 
absence  of  elegance  and  refinement  in>the  fittings  and  fumitme  of^ 
all  onr  puUic  eoEhibitions  is  a  proof  of  a  want  of  national  gooA 
tastew  It  is  nowhere  more  stnkingly  seen  than;  in  the  Britisk 
Museum,  wheretihe  heavy,  dingy,  boxnriiaped  ceiiiags,  thoroughly 
classic  though  they  may  be,  cause  a  paanfnl  sense  of  oppression, 
and  utterly*  disfignre  the  proportions  of  the  roems^  and  the  pon>' 
dsrous  mahogany  cases  are  more  fitted  to  hold  a  honsekeep^s 
stores  than?  to  receive  the  choicest  specimens  of  ancient  art. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  we  cannot  refrain  firom  expressing 
a  hope  tbat,  whsn<tke  question  shall  be  finally  settled,  arhd  wbett, 
as  we  trust  will  be  the  case,  the  various  coUeetiotts  of  ail  are 
united  under  one  roof,  provision  will  be  made  for  the  fnlnxe 
management  of  the  whole  upon  a  mare  rational  system  tban  tinfe 
nowinofevation  either  in.  the  Bistssb  Mnssviw  or  in  tbeNartknal 
Gallery.  At  present  these  establishments  are  administered  by 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  unpaid  Trustees.  In  the.  Britiishi 
Musenm  the  vicesof  thajystsnLaxe&dlyasamplified— more  espe* 
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daily 'at  tbe  present  time,  when  certain  Trustees  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  various  antagonistic  interestsof  the  antiquities^  tbe 
library,  and  the  nataral  history.  We^have  endeavoured  in  a  former 
article  to  do  justice  to  the  rare  energy  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Ptotczi ; 
but  in  the  position  he  holds,  with  curtailed  powar  and  responsi- 
bility, it  would  be  impossible  even  for  a  man  of  his  capabilities  to 
manage  with  adequate  order  and  system  that  rast  institution;  The 
result  of  this  division  of  authority  and  want  of  method  i»  a  con-* 
stant  disagreement  and  rivalry  between  the  diffevent  departmentsy 
arising  from  some  real  or  presumed  sacrifice  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  Unpaid  and  dilettante  administration,  in  whieh  responsi- 
bility scarcely  exists  at  all,  or  is  so  much  divided  that  it  rest^  on 
no  one  man's  shoulders,  is  opposed  to  all  good  and  solid  improve- 
ment. It  is  a  system  Wihich  has  only  worked  at  all  in.  Englsiid 
through  continual  but  very  undesirable  public  pressure  and  intsi> 
fiereace.  Xiet  us>  have  one  man  of  eharaotery  capacity^  and  know*- 
ledge  placed  at  the  head  of  our  art,  vested  with  full  authority  and 
re^KUisible  to  Parliament  and  the  country  for  tbe  due  dischaxgA 
of  the  duties  confided  to  him.  If  it.be  absolutely  necessary  thal« 
tb^e  should  be  Trustees  in  order  theub  vested  rights  may  be.  rer 
spected,  let  those  Trustees  be  merely  vetaioed  to^  watch  over  tb«: 
due  fulfilment  of  tbe  particular  trusfts  ooo£ded  to  them,  but  foe  no* 
other  purpose  whatever*  A  step  in  the  rights  directioA' has  been- 
taken  by  Uie  a{^ointment  of  a  Director,,  and  hy  a^iininution  of  the- 
nojnber  and  povKer  of  tbe  Trasteesy  of  the  National  Gallery.  We- 
ha^e  shown  how  well  the  change,  incomplete  as  it  is^  has  worked* 
under  the  dir^eotion  of  a  competent  man.  We  suspect  lliat^  if  tbe 
powers  of  interference  of  the  Trustees  had  been  eren  more  dim!'* 
aiahedy  the  prog^ss  and  success  would  hfure  been  ]^portionatoly» 
greater.*  Let  an  equally  competent  offieear  be  placed,  at  the  bead 
of  a.  great  Museum  of  Art,  suob  as  we  luuve  sketched,  out,  and  we 
will  v«niure  to  say  that  ia  a  very  few  yeai»  there  will  be  no* 
naiion.  in  the  wodd  which  could  vie  with  us<  in  the  ej&teat, 
completeness}  value,  and-  arraagpmentof  our  varuHUS  collectioDS*^ 
Instead  of  losing,  a»  we  now-  do»  for  want  of  deeent  accommcK 
dation  to  exhihub  them^  many  precious  worka  of  art  which  would 
otherwise  be  presented  and  bequeathed  to  the  nation,  we  should 
possess  an  estabUshmeivt  to  which  public  spirited  aadlibeiak 
Txx^  wouidsbo  proud  to  confide  tbetr  ehoioesit  treasures.. 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  bearing  our  testimony  to  the  ability,  kno'wledge,  and 
d^i^otion  digplAve^  br  Mr.  Cole  in  the*  management  of  tbe  Kensington  Mnflenm. 
ThsfVBTiMi:  aDd  ateWblj  smmged  eoMeetionDS  tluerB  cachiliitidininr  ftanoneeft 
the  most  nsefnl  and  interesting  exhibitians  of  tbe  jnettt}poliSy  and  are  a  convincuiA 
proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  a  short  space  of  time  by  well-directed  ana 
ittn^BttenBoL  enei^gy. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  AegyptcrCs  Stelle  in  der  Weltgeschichie — Geseliichf" 
liche  Untersuchung  in  filrif  Biichern.  Von  Christian  Carl  Josias 
Bunsen.     Vols,  l. —  v.     Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1844 — 1857. 

2.  EgyptU  Place  in  Universal  History — An  Historical  InvesH^ 
gationy  in  Jive  booh.  By  Christian  C.  J.  Bonsen.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Charles  H.  CotterelL  Vols.  I. — HI. 
London,  1848—1859. 

3.  An  Account  of  some  recent  Researches  near  Cairo^  undertaken 
with  the  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the  Geological  History  <jjf 
the  Alluvial  Land  of  Egypt.  Instituted  by  Leonard  Homer, 
Eiq.  From  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Farts  I.  and  II. 
London,  1855  and  1858. 

^H£  laws  whicb  deterj^iine  the  value  of  historical  evidence 
-^  ought  to  be  the  same  for  ancient  &ms  for  modem  times.  A 
writer  of  any  period  of  modem  history  is  expected  to  produce  ia 
support  of  his  fact»  the  testimony  of  credible  contemporary  wit- 
nesses, and  is  justly  censured  if  he  founds  his  narrative  upon 
documents  of  uncertain  authorship  and  unknown  date.  But  this 
historical  sense  has  been  of  slow  growth.  For  many  centuries  the 
histories  of  the  countries  of  modern  Europe  commenced  with 
Sections  which  had  not  even  the  recommendation  of  embodying 
popular  traditions  m  national  stories.  The  inventions  of  one  or 
two  chroniclers  respecting  the  origin  and  early  history  of  their 
nation  were  received  by  their  immediate  successors  without  hesi- 
tation, were  repeated  with  confidence  by  a  long  and  respectable 
IJAt  of  authorities)  and  at  length  became  so  firmly  embedded  in 
the  national  belief,  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  challenging  their 
i]:uth  or  questioning  their  authenticity,  £i  this  manner  the  early 
annals  of  English  history  were  filled  with  an  imaginary  series  of 
monarcbs,  the  descendants  of  Bmte  tbe  Tiojan,  whose  names 
.and  dates  were  recorded  with  the  same  precision  as  those  of  the 
Flant^enets  and  the  Tudors»  Their  lives  and  deeds  w^ere 
accepted  as  historical  facts ;  and  King  I,ear,.the  son  of  Bladud, 
who  was  *  ruler  aver  the  Britons  in  the  year  of  the  world  3105,' 
was  believed  to  be  as  real  a  personage  as  William  the  Conqueror 
or  Henry  the  Eighth;  These  tales,  once  universally  accepted, 
have  long  since  diaappeaored  from  English  history^  because  the 
writers,  on  whose  authority  they  rested,  had  no  possible  meatts 
of  ascertaining  their  truth. 

In  ancient  history^  however^  a  di&reqt  canon .  of  criticism 
has  prevailed  almost  down  to  the  present  day.  Stories  cmsecfalBd 
by  th^  belief  of  ages  seemed  to  claim  a  prescriptive  right  to 
belief*  A  kind  of  halo  rested  upon  every  portion  of  Greek  aod 
Roman  literature ;  and  it  appeared  almost  as  presumptuoas  to 
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question  the  tales  of  Livj  as  the  stateoents  of  tbe  Bible.  Henoe 
the  heroes  of  Greek  ancl  Roman  story,  and  the  fabulous  lists  of 
Athenian  and  Alban  kings,  retained  their  h^ld  upon  our  belief 
and  their  places  in  our  popular  histories  long  after  JBrute  and  his 
successors  had  passed  into  oblivion.*  It  was  only  timidlj  and 
graduallj  that  critics  ventured  to  apply  to  ancient  history  the  l^ws 
respecting  the  value  of  evidence,  and  to  examine  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  ancients  themselves  believed  in  the  stories  which  they 
related.  It  began  to  be  perceived  that  in  many  cases  these 
writers  had  no  means  of  verifying  their  statements;  spid  that 
tlfey  frequently  derived. their  Recounts  from  the  tales  of  the  poets, 
the  traditions  of  the  people,  or  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phers. An  historian  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era 
jnight  have  no  better  authorities  for  events  which  happened  fijire 
bundred  years  before  his  time  than  We  now  possess  two  thousand 

iears  afterwards.  Such  a  writer  can  only  command  onr  confident 
y  producing  satisfactory  eVidfence  that  he  derived  his  narrnKtive, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  credible  witnesses,  contempo- 
rary, or  nearly  so,  with  the  events  which  he  relates.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this'  fundamental  law  of  historical 
evidence,  because,  though  admitted  in  theory,  it  is  constantly 
'violated  in  investigations  connected'  with  tbe  more  remotie 
periods  of  antiquity.  Even  Niebtihr,  K.  O.  Mtliler,  and  the  other 
distinguished  scholars  of  Germany,  have  frequently  drawn  itti- 
jportant  conclusions  from  isolated  statements,  written  long  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  to  which  they  relate  by  nnknown 
authors  and  at  unknown  periods.  In  fact  we'  can  point  to  only 
two  eminent  modem  scholars  who  have  fully  recognized  in  their 
published  ^orks  the  importance  of  the  principle  for  which  we  are 
contending.     It  is  one  of  the  many,  and  not  least  valuable,  services 

'which  Sir  Geofge  Cbmewall  Lewis  and  Mr.Git>te  have  conferred 
upon  the  scholarship  of  this  country,  that  they  have  given  admir- 
able specimens  of  the  true  method  of  historical  reseatvh,  and 

:bave  consistently  refused  to  admit  as  historical  facts  statemeots 
derived  from  traditionary  and  hearsay  sonrces.f  j^^  Bunsen 

*  Dr.  Hales,  in  hig  work  tipon  Chronology,  of  which  the  second  edition  irds 
tmhilshed  80  reeently  m  1830,  obtcrres  that  the  XUrty  teigmB  of  the  Athenian 

-khzgBand  arohous,  fnom  Ceerojpf  to  CreoDi  form  *  one  of  the  most  Authentic  aad 
correct  docaments  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  profane  chronology.' — vol.  i. 
p.  183. 

"    t '  The  foBowiny  lafcsenrsdcins  ^f  Sir  G.  a  Ijewis  dissrte  the  attentiiw  coMider- 

!  ttttoa  of.  the  hiwtioBMwil  8to4eqt  :-^*  jU  aotras  to  be  oftea  beUexed»;  aa4  <^t  ail  eyepts 
J|t  19  perpetually  assumed  in  practice,  that  Listorical  eyidence  is  dilterent  in  its 
nature  from  other  sorfd  *f  eTidence.    Until  this  error  la  effectually  extirpated;  all 

'liisuyrieU'fesesMliei  aiost  lead  to  vncertoiD  vesmlts.  Historical  eyidenee,  like 
>idi€ial  eifiienoe^.tf  £?pnd«d  en  the  .tei.tU9aQn3i^  of. credible, witae^sps,,    Unlffi 

-j^^Me  wi^esses  had  personal  or  immediate  perception  of  the  fiicts  which  they  report ; 

unless 
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M.  Bunsen  has  followed  another  metboc!,  and  adopted  very 
different  criteria  as  to  the  valne  of  testimony.  We  regret  diat 
a  writer  of  his  attainments  and  reputation  should  h«ve  pursued 
a  pkn  of  historical  criticism  which  cannot  possibly  lead  to  any 
saltis&ctoiy  results.  His  work  upon  Egypt  has  now  been  some 
years  before  fhe  public;  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
generally  criticised  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  laxity  tnhich  still 
prevails  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  history  of  antiquity.  It 
would  seem  that  even  now  the  credence  given  to  the  histcry  of 
the  past  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  vsClue  of  the  evidence, 
tn  examining  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  Kome,  or  of  any 
c^ber  period  narrated  by  contemporary  witnesses,  their  testimony 
is  sifted,  compared,  and  frequently  questioned ;  but  the  higher 
we  ascend  tlie  less  rigid  is  the  canon  of  our  i>elief,  and  wlien 
nothing  is  known  everything  is  believed.  Even  those  who  im- 
pugn M.  Bunsen's  conclusions,  do  not,  for  lAie  most  part,  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  insecure  foundations  upon  whidi  bis  whole 
system  rests.  Startled  by  the  antiquity  which  he  assigns  to  the 
Egyptian  monarchy,  And  by  the  remote  period  in  which  he 
places  the  first  colonization  of  tfhe  valley  of  the  Nile,  tbey  Tefose, 
without  any  further  investigation,  to  credit  a  narrative  which 
appears  to  contradict  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation  and 
dispersion  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  find  a  diffi« 
colty  in  crediting  the  plainest  historical  statements  of  Scripture^ 
hail  with  deUght  a  theory  which  carries  back  the  authentic 
history  of  Egypt  to  a  period  before  the  Deluge.  Hence  M, 
Bunsen^s  work  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  judged  according  to 
the  theological  prepossessions  of  the  critics.  The  unbelieTer  has 
been  credulous,  and  the  believer  sceptical :  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  has  tested  the  value  of  the  author's  researches  by 
the  laws  off  historical  evidence.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  consider  the  chronology  of  the  Scriptures 
to  be  more  credible  in  itself,  and  more  in  aecordanoe  with  the 
known  facts  of  history,  than  the  immense  period  of  time  which 
M.  Bunsen  professes  to  have  derived  from  the  Egyptian  records  ; 
but  our  rejection  of  his  theory  is  quite  irrespective  of  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible.  As  M.  Bunsen  lays  claim  to  a  superior 
method  of  historical  criticism,  and  seems  to  think  that  no  one 
can  differ  from  him  unless  blinded  by  religious  prejudice  and 

imleM  tbey  saw  or  lieaiA  what  4nyimderta&etDTelBte«Bl^^  hmppoo^  'Omr 
cvidenoe  is  not  entitled  to  osedit.  As  aM  orig^sal  witnesses  most  bo  oontavMnmi 
with  the  events  which  they  attest,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  credihyi^  of 
a  witness  that  he  be  a  contemporary,  tboogh  a  coBtesiporary  is  not  neoessaiw  a 
enadiUe  wknesai  UBJeis,  thM»efoie,  a  histotical  aoceMnt  ean  he<ttMied  by  probrtli 
proof  to  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  thefimt  oooditiottof  biatoneal  «r^49Mti9 
Mbi'-'-'-An  Inquiry  iiUo  th$  CrwUfMy  of  Iku'ly  Jt^^  14. 

theological 
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theological  bigotry,  we  propose  to  test  bis  conclasions  by  those 
fnndamental  laws  respecting  the  value  and  sufficiency  of  evidence 
which  are  now  accepted  by  the  most  eminent  modem  historians* 
Such  an  inquiry,  though  limited  to  a  particular  subject,  will 
enable  us  to  illustrate  the  general  principles  of  historical  re- 
search. It  may  not  be  without  use  in  the  present  day — when 
the  wonderful  discovery  of  buried  cities  and  the  deciphering  of 
bieroglyphical  and  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  given  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  East — ^to  call 
attention  to  the  laws  of  historical  testimony,  and  to  caution 
students  against  the  arbitrary  assumptions  and  vague  conjectures 
which  have  characterised  too  many  of  the  investigations  of 
recent  writers. 

M.  Bnnsen  has  a  two-fold  object  in  the  work  before  us.  He 
not  only  proposes  to  reconstruct  the  ^  authentic  chronology '  of 
Egypt  for  a  period  of  nearly  4000  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  but  he  undertakes  to  *  restore  to  the  ancient  history  of  the 
world  the  vital  energy  of  which  it  has  been  so  long  deprived,' 
and  to  *  fasten  the  thread  of  universal  chronology  round  the  apex 
of  the  Pyramids.'  Gifted  with  a  lively  imagination,  and  pos^ 
sessing  great  skill  in  the  construction  of  theories,  he  claims  for 
his  researches  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  certainty  which  it  is 
difficult  to  attain  even  in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
or  in  the  campaigns  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  first  Egyptian  kings 
to  whom  be  assigns  definite  dates  were  further  removed  from 
Herodotus  and  Thncydides  than  the  earliest  heroes  of  Greek  and 
Roman  story  are  from  us.  Beginning  with  the  accession  of 
Menes,  which  he  places  in  the  year  3643  before  Christ,  he  carries 
down  the  history  of  Egypt,  in  an  unbroken  succession  of  kings, 
till  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Persians :  *  a  succession 
of  time,'  as  he  observes,  ^  the  vastest  hitherto  established  any- 
where in  the  Old  World.'  In  reconstructing  this  immense  period 
of  history,  his  chief,  and,  indeed,  almost  his  sole,  authorities  are 
Manetho  and  Eratosthenes.  These  writers  lived  in  Egypt,  under 
the  Ptolemies,  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
consequently  more  than  3000  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
period  which  they  are  supposed  to  authenticate.  They  are,  there- 
fore, of  no  value  as  independent  witnesses.  Accordingly,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  inquire  into  the  sources 
from  which  they  derived  their  statements,  and  to  endeavour  to 
asoertain  the  historical  value  of  those  sources.  We  knew  from  the 
cottenrrent  testimony  of  ancient  authors  and  of  the  earliest  monu- 
jnents  that  the  art  of  writing  was  of  great  antiquity  in  Egypt  la 
Ibe  time  of  Hetodotns  the  Egyptians  possessed  numerous  written 
documents,  to  which  the  inquisitive  traveller  of  Halicamassus 

frequently 
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frequently  refers.  The  priests  read  to  him  from  a  papjnis  the 
names  of  330  kings  between  Menes  and  Moeris,*  and  they  told 
him  that  between  Dionysus  and  Amasis  was  a  period  of  15,000 
years,  respecting  which  ^  they  said  they  could  not  be  mistaken, 
since  they  always  kept  an  account  and  always  wrote  down  the 
number  of  years.'t  ^^  ^^^^  manner  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that 
the  Egyptians  possessed  in  their  sacred  books  registers  {dvay^^t) 
of  all  their  kings,  beginning  with  the  gods  and  heroes  and  coming 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.^  Such  registers  were  drawB 
up  by  the  priests  and  preserved  in  the  temples.  They  evidently 
ascended  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  but  their  value  as  historical 
documents  would  of  course  depend  upon  the  time  of  their  com- 
position, whether  they  were  contemporary  records  or  the  compi- 
lations of  a  later  age.  They  may  be  compared  with  the  chronicles 
of  the  middle  ages,  which,  beginning  with  some  distant  epoch 
unknown  to  the  writers,  terminate  with  an  annual  entry  of  con- 
temporary events  ;§  or  they  may  be  likened  to  the  genealogies  of 
our  monarchs,  still  preserved  in  the  records  of  cathedrals,  which 
trace  the  descent  of  our  royal  families  from  Odin  and  his  divine 
sons,  through  a  long  succession  of  fabulous  and  real  personages* 
The  registers  of  the  Egyptian  priests  contained  an  immense 
series  of  kings,  divine  and  mortal,  extending  through  a  period  of 
30,000  years.  The  lower  members  of  the  series  are  clearly  his- 
torical, and  the  upper  as  clearly  fabulous;  but  we  possess  no 
means  of  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  betweoi  the  two 
classes,  and  of  determining  where  the  fabulous  element  cease* 
and  the  historical  begins. 

M.Bunsen  supposes  that  the  mythical  age  closes  with  the  last 
king  of  the  divine  dynasties ;  and  that  the  real  history  begins 
with  their  successor  Menes,  the  first  mortal  king  of  Egypt    But 

•  Hcrodot.  ti.  c.  100.  t  ii.  c.  U5. 

X  Diodor.  Sic.  i  c  44. 
§  The  remarks  of  Mr.  SteTenson,  in  the  preface  to  his  excelleat  edition  of  the 
'Chronicon  Monasterii  de  Ahinsdon'  (London,  1858),  may  be  applied  to  many 
other  documents  of  a  similar  kind: — '  Sere,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  not  safe  to  decide  upon 
secondary  evidence;  and  this  chronicle,  as  far  as  its  charters  are  conoernedi  u 
nothing  more.  The  copy,  as  we  here  haTe  it,  may  possibly  be  careleuiy  tran- 
scribed ;  numerals  and  names,  the  principal  data  on  which  to  form  an  estimate^ 
may  possibly  be  corrupted ;  difficulties  and  doubts  may  hence  arise  whidi  would 
be  remoTcd  on  the  production  of  the  original  instrument ....  The  author  baa 
arranged  the  documentary  materials  according  to  date,  not  according  to  subject 
matter,  but  without  any  strict  chronological  accuracy;  a  rough  classificatioii 
under  reigns  being  considered  sufficient  for  the  object  which  he  bad  in  view.  Ait 
here  several  grave  errors  have  been  committed.  For  example,  he  li8«  confomided 
Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  with  Etbelbald,  king  of  Wessex,  who  lived  a  oentaij 
later.  Under  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  we  have  a  charter  granted  by  h» 
namesake  the  Confessor.  A  grant  executed  by  Ethelred,  the  brother  of  Alfired,  U 
attributed  to  king  Eadred.'— pp.  vi.  yii. 

such 
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sncli  a  distinctioii  between  the  two  classes  of  rulers  is  quite 
arbitrary,  and  entirely  foreign  to  the  Egyptian  mode  of  thought 
The  divine  and  the  mortal  kings  were  to  the  Egyptians  equally 
real ;  and  they  had  the  same  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Osiris 
as  for  the  existence  of  Menes.  We  have  no  right  to  reject  the 
former  and  accept  the  latter^  simply  because  the  former  is  repre- 
sented as  a  god  and  the  latter  as  a  man.  If  we  do,  we  are  falling 
into  the  old  error  of  making  the  impossibility  or  possibility  of  a 
recorded  fact  in  history  the  sole  standard  of  its  falsehood  or  truth. 
Between  the  darkness  of  the  mythical  and  the  broad  daylight  of 
the  historical  ages,  there  is  a  dim  and  doubtful  period,  peopled 
with  flitting  shadows  and  indistinct  forms,  perhaps  fabulous,  per- 
haps real.  It  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  and  to  all  experience,  that 
the  mythical  age  should  at  once  burst  forth  into  the  full  blaze  of 
authentic  history,  and  that  a  single  person,  like  Menes,  should 
thus  suddenly  form  the  transition  between  fable  and  reality. 
Menes  is  probably  quite  as  fabulous  as  Osiris,  and  may  be 
classed  among  those  mythical  founders  of  empires  of  whom 
ancient  history  presents  so  many  examples.* 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  historical  value  of  the 
Egyptian  registers  from  which  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  Manetho 
and  Eratosthenes  derived  their  statements,  there  is  an  important 
circumstance  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  Egyptians 
appear  not  to  have  possessed  any  generally  received  and  well 
authenticated  history.  The  temples  contained  separate  registers, 
which  differed  materially  from  one  another.  Such  differences 
in  the  original  documents  were  apparently  the  occasion  of 
the  great  discrepancies  in  the  narratives  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  former  of  whom  derived  his  information 
from  the  priests  of  Memphis,  and  the  latter  from  those  of  Thebes.f 
The  priests  of  other  temples  probably  differed  in  like  manner 
from  their  brethren  at  Memphis  and  Thebes ;  and  hence  arose 
the  various  chronological  systems  to  which  Diodorus  Siculus  more 
than  once  alludes4  If  so  many  rival  historical  and  chronological 
schemes  existed  among  the  priests  themselves,  have  we  any  pos- 
sible means  of  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false  ?  Or  can 
we  feel  such  implicit  confidence  in  Manetho's  judgment  as  to 
rest  satisfied  with  his  selection  ? 

*  The  similarity  of  the  name  of  Menes  to  the  names  of  other  mythical  per- 
«onages — such  as  the  Indian  Menu,  the  Lydian  Manes,  the  Cretan  Minos,  and  the 
Genium  Mannus— has  been  frequently  noticed,  and  is  certainly  entitled  to  some 
weight,  thongh  it  is  dismissed  by  M.  Bunsen  vith  contempt. 

t  Heeren  called  attention  to  this  fact  (Egyptians,  p.  209,  Eng.  transl.) ;  and  it 
Has  been  noticed  by  most  subsequent  writers.  See  Kenrick  (Ancient  JSgypt  und^ 
the  Fharaohsj  toL  ii,  p.  102). 

X  i.  c.  23,  seq. 
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In  addition  to  the  priestlj  registers  there  eusted  popular  soiigB 
or  ballads,  containing  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  kings. 
In  speaking  of  Sesostris,  Diodorus  Siculus  says : — ^  Not  onljr  is 
there  a  disagreement  between  Greek  writers  respecting  him,  but 
even  in  Egypt  the  priests,  and  those  toho  celebrate  him  in  their 
sonffs,  vary  in  their  statements.'*  Even  Manetho  himself,  as  we 
learn  from  the  extracts  preserved  by  Josephns,  derived  an  im- 
portant portion  of  his  history  from  such  popular  legends.f 

From  these  two  sources — temple  registers  and  popular  legends 
— Manetho  compiled  his  history.  He  was  a  native  of  Sebenn jtus, 
and  probably  a  priest  in  Heliopolis,  a  city  celebrated  for  the 
learning  of  its  sacerdotal  class.  Manetho  himself  enjoyed  the 
tiighest  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  he  was  the  first  Egyptian  who 
gave  in  the  Greek  language  an  account  of  the  history,  chrono- 
logy, and  religion  of  his  countrymen.  No  person  could  have  had 
better  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Egypt, 
nor  I  have  we  any  reason  to  question  his  honesty  and  integrity. 
There  (?an  be  little  doubt  that  he  gave  a  faithful  picture  of 
Egyptian  history,  according  to  the  views  of  the  priests  ;  but  that 
these  views  represented  the  real  course  of  events,  or  that  it  was 
possible^  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  to  trace  back  thie 
history  of  Egypt  for  thousands  of  years  to  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  monarchy,  may  not  only  be  reasonably  questioned,  but  may 
be  pronouAcad  exceedingly  improbable  and  almoat  impossible. 
The  case  put  by  Mr.  Grote  in  reference  to  the  history  of  Greece, 
applies  with  stUl  greater  force  to  that  of  Egypt : — 

'  If  w«  could  imagine  a  modem  crideal  scholar  transported  into 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war— endued  with  his  present  habits 
of  appveeiating  historical  evidence,  without  sharing  in  the  religious  or 
patriotic  feelings  of  the  country — and  invited  to  prepare,  out  of  the 
ereat  body  of  Grecian  epic  wiiich  then  existed,  a  history  and  chrono- 
logy of  Greece  anterior  to  776  B.C.,  assigning  reasons  as  well  for  what 
he  admitted  as  for  what  he  rejected — ^I  feel  persuaded  that  he  would 
have  judged  the  undertaking  to  be  little  better  than  a  process  of  guess* 
work.'ij 

Such  a  critical  scholar,  transported  to  Thebes  or  Heliopolis  in 
the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  might  probably  have 
been  able  to  prepare  an  authentic  history  for  a  few  centuries  before 
the  Persian  conquest ;  but,  the  higher  he  ascended,  the  more 

*  TSjolL  tSf  KOfi^  AiyuTTov  oX  rt  Upw  mil  ol  Ztii  riis  ^Sifs-  abrhv  iyKwfudCorrtt, 
o^X  ift*>^oyo^ti€ya  Ktyowty.    Diod.  &c  1.  c.  53. 

f  'Tirtp  &v  6  MaytBinf  ottK  iK  r&v  wap*  Atymrrlots  ypofifidruyf  AxX*  iis  ah^hs 
itfioKSyiiKMPi  iK  r&v  hJBetnrirus  fivBoXoyoufihwr  9piHrr4$fucw,  Joseph,  c.  Jpiot^, 
i.  16.  All  xftv  ^eCycu  ypS^nw  r&  fivB€v6fJLtya  km  Aryo/ifva  vepl  rSay  *lov9idmy^ 
Ibid.  i.  26. 

X  Grote's  History  of  Greece ^  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
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would  his  difficulties  have  increased  at  every  step.  He  would 
probably  have  found  numerous  lists  of  kings,  in  which  the  chief 
events  of  their  reigns  were  recorded ;  hut  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  use  them  for  historical  purposes,  because  he  could  not 
have  ascertained  the  authorities  from  which  they  were  derived. 
His  confidence  in  the  compilers  of  these  registers  would  have 
been  shaken  by  the  mixture  of  evident  fables  with  apparent  his* 
torical  events  ;*  and  if  he  sought  to  test  the  value  of  one  document 
by  a  comparison  with  others  of  a  similar  kind,  he  would  have 
found  such  contradictions  and  discrepancies  in  the  names  and 
successions  of  the  kings,  that  he  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion- 
that  the  accounts  could  not  have  been  derived  from  contem- 
porary witnesses,  both  able  and  willing  to  declare  the  truth.  He 
would  have  possessed  no  criteria  of  distinguishing  fact  from  fic- 
tion ;  and  unless  he  obtained  some  assistance  from  the  monu- 
ments, of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  he  must  have  given  up 
the  attempt  as  altogether  hopeless.  The  doubts  and  difficulties, 
which  would  have  been  felt  by  a  modem  historical  inquirer,  never 
occurred  to  Manetho,  because  he  had  different  canons  of  historical 
credibility ;  but  it  is  very  strange  that  a  modem  critic,  who  would 
have  abandoned  in  despaij  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  histoiy 

*  This  is  not  a  conjecture,  for  we  find  in  many  papyri  and  even  in  inscriptiona 
ao  oomi^ete  a  mixtnre  of  history  and  mythic  narrative  as  to  shake  oar  faith  in  the 
aritical  si^acity  or  honesty  of  the  scribes.  One  of  the  most  striiung  of  these 
instances  is  an  inscription  whidi,  from  its  singular  nature,  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Egj^tologers  and  has  been  analyzed  by  both  Mr.  Birch  and  M.  de 
Boag6.  This  inscription  is  a  state-document,  engrayed  on  a  tablet  which  was 
placed  in  a  temple.  The  names  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  dates  of  the 
occurrences  related,  are  all  gpiTen.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
T«eord  is  cootemporary  with  the  eventa  which  it  relates.  After  the  usual  exordium 
of  titles  the  inscription  states,  that  the  king  had  been  in  Mesopotamia  receiying 
tnbvAe  and  fealty.  Among  the  chiefs  who  offered  tribute  was  the  ruler  of  the 
land  of  Bakhten,  who  gave  his  daughter  to  the  king  in  marriage.  After  this  intro- 
ductory matter  we  are  told  that  in  £e  king's  fifteenth  year  an  envoy  came  from  the 
chief  of  Bakhten  with  many  gifts  for  the  queen.  The  envoy  declares  to  the  king 
tbe  cause  of  his  beine  sent.  The  yoonger  daughter  of  the  queen,  Benteresh,  was 
■offering  from  an  eyil,  and  the  king  is  asked  to  send  some  one  '  learned  in  books 
to  aee  her.'  A  learned  man  is  sent  and  finds  her  possessed  by  a  spirit.  As  this 
pefson  apparently  failed  to  cure^her,  a  second  embassy  is  despatched,  requesting 
that  a  god  may  be  sent.  Thereupon  the  king  goes  befi>re  the  Theban  divinity, 
Chons-nefer-hotep,  of  whom  he  asks  permission  for  Chons-pari-sekher  to  go  to 
Bakhten.  These  two  names  apply  to  different  forms  of  the  same  divinity,  Cnons. 
Aoeordingl  v  the  boat  of  Chons*pari-sekher  is  sent  with  a  great  cort^e,  and  is 
a  year  and  five  months  upon  ^e  road.  Chons  is  addressed  by  the  spirit  that 
troubled  Benteresh;  and  its  departure  and  the  cure  are  related.  The  chief 
of  Bakhten  is  desirous  to  keep  (5hons  in  his  country,  but  fiuding  that  the  god 
wishes  to  return,  he  sends  him  back  in  the  Uiirty-third  year  of  the  king's  reign. 

Apart  from  the  curious  light  that  this  document  throws  upon  the  ideajs  of  the 
Egyptians  at  this  period,  it  is  especially  remarkable  as  an  instance  of  the  historical 
statement  of  what  must  be  essentially  unhistorical.  A  full  account  of  it  may  be 
found  inM.de  Bough's  U'tude  sur  ws  Stele  E'gypiienne,  Paris,  1858;  and  Mr. 
JBirch's  paper  in  the  Transactiont  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Literature ,  vol.  iv.  N.  S. 
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of  Egypt,  if  be  bad  lived  in  Manetbo  ft  time,  sbould  accept  with- 
out hesitation  Manetho's  solution  of  the  problem.  The  confidence 
reposed  in  Manetbo  is  tbe  more  extraordinary,  when  we  recol- 
lect tbe  credulity  of  the  Oriental  writers,  and  their  ignorance 
of  tbe  very  first  principles  of  historical  criticism.  The  Egyptians 
were  an  Oriental  people  ;  and  Manetho,  notwithstanding  his  eru- 
dition, must  have  shared  in  the  characteristics  of  his  race.  His 
work  is  lost ;  and  one  of  the  chief  fragments  of  it  preserved 
lA  con£esse<lly  drawn  from  popular  tradition.  To  what  extent^ 
and  in  what  manner,  he  interwove  the  popular  legends  with  the 
accounts  derived  from  the  sacerdotal  registers,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining ;  but  the  fact  that  be  has  done  so  in  the  por- 
tion of  bis  work  that  has  come  down  to  us,  certainly  shakes 
our  confidence  in  tbe  credibility  of  tbe  whole  work.  We  are 
always  too  apt  to  judge  of  Oriental  writers  by  Western  ideas. 
Manetho  was  well  trained  in  Egyptian  learning,  bad  studied 
tbe  Greek  language  and  literature,  and  had  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation for  wisdom.  This  is  admitted ;  but,  notwithstanding;  bis 
attainments,  he  might  have  readily  repeated  the  most  cbildisb 
tales  upon  tbe  most  absurd  authority.  Tbe  Arabic  historian 
Makiizi  was  tbe  most  learned  man  pf  bis  age,  trained  like 
Manetho  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  in  that  of  bis 
own  countrymen ;  and  yet  bis  account  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Egypt  is  full  of  such  marvels  and  wonders,  that  no  educated 
European  could  for  a  single  moment  accept  it  as  a  narrative  of 
real  events.  But  Makrizi  himself  regarded  his  own  account  as 
reasonable  and  probable,  since  be  takes  credit  to  himself  for 
Tpjectin^:  some  stories  ^  which  the  wise  cannot  believe.'  * 

We 

*  The  fbllowing  literal  translation  ftoai  Makrtzi'ft  greiit  topographical  ifwft, 

Srinted  in  tho  oripnal  at  Bnlak  (the  port  of  Cairo),  will  oonvej  a  fkar  idea  of  his 
Utorical  credibility : — *  After  him  flShabK^kJ  reigned  his  son  Siirid.  He  was  an 
cxcellcutly  wise  man  ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  levied  taxes  in  Egypt,  and  the 
first  who  ordered  fm  expendrtare  from  his  treasuries  ibr  the  sick  acnd  the  palaied, 
imd  the  first  who  institnted  the  observation  (?)  of  daybreak.  He  made  wonderiul 
things ;  among  which  was  a  min*or  of  mixed  metal,  in  which  he  would  observe 
the  countries,  and  know  in  it  the  occurrences  that  happened,  and  what  ^ras 
abnndant  in  them,  and  what  was  scarce.  He  placed  this  mirror  in  the  aidat  of 
t&e  eity  of  Amsils  [the  antediluvian  capital  of  £gypt3»  and  it  was  of  copper.  He 
made  aJso  in  AmsiU  the  image  of  a  sitting  female  uursins;  a  child  in  her  lap.  ^*  * 
That  image  remained  until  the  Flood  destroyed  it:  but  In  the  books  of  th«  Copts 
[It  is  said]  that  it  was  found  after  the  Flood,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
worshipped  it  •  ♦  •  This  Sftrld  was  be  who  built  the  two  greatest  Pyramids  in 
Egypt,  which  are  ascribed  [also]  to  Sheddtld,  the  son  of  Ad ;  but  the  Copts  deny 
that  the  Adites  entered  their  country  by  reasoii  of  the  power  of  their  mag)«.  Wh^n 
Sdrid  died  he  was  buried  in  the  Pyramid,  and  with  him  his  treasures.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  300  years  before  the  Flood,  and  that  he  reined  190  ^jrearsi  After  him 
reigned  his  son  Harjib ;  he  was  exoellently  wise,  like  hu  fitther,  in  the  knowledge 
of  magic  and  talismans.  He  made  wonderfbl  things,  and  extracted  man v  metajs» 
and  promulgated  th«  science  of  alchemy.  He  bnilt  the  Pynuvuda  of  Daheaikr,  con- 
veyed 
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We  now  pass  to  Eratosthenes,  to  -wTiose  researches  M.  Bansevi 
attaches  even  more  importance  than  to  those  of  Manetho.  This 
distinguished  man  was  a  native  of  Greece,  and  was  placed  over 
the  Alexandrian  library  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Ptolemy.  Hd 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Grecian  geometers  and  astronomers ; 
he  was  the  first  who  raised  geography  to  the  rank  of  a  science'; 
and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  generally  received 
system  of  Grecian  chronology.  Among  his  many  works,  he 
drew  up  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  a  list  of  thirty-eight  Thebaii 
kings,  occupying  a  period  of  1076  years.  H^  derived  his  in- 
formation from  the  registers  of  Thebes,*  and  probably  for  this 
reason  the  name  of  Theban  was  given  to  the  kings  in  his  list. 
While  fully  admitting  the  learning  and  ability  of  Eratosthenes, 
we  cannot  accept  his  testimony  with  the  unhesitating  faith  of  M. 
Bunsen,  who  appears  to  place  him  even  above  modem  critical 
scholars.  Eratosthenes  constructed  a  system  of  Grecian  as  well 
as  of  Egyptian  chronology,  and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  he 
proceeded  upon  the  same  principles  in  either  case.  But  if  all 
modern  scholars,  really  deserving  the  name,  have  unhesitatingly 
rejected  Eratosthenes'  system  of  Grecian  chronology,  we  are  at;  a 
loss  to  understand  why  they  should  accept  his  system  of  Egyptmnr 
chronology,  especially  when  they  have  no  means  in  the  latter  caie 
of  testing  either  his  premises  or  his  conclusions.  Enitosthenes 
was  enabled  to  assign  dates  to  the  earliest  erents  in  Grecian  Story 
by  assuming  the  authenticity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  genealo- 
gies. All  Grecian  tribes,  as  well  as  royal  and  distinguished 
families,  traced  their  origin  through  a  long  line  of  historical  and 
legendary  ancestors  up  to  some  god.  There  thus  existed -through- 
out Greece  a  very  large  number  of  genealogies ;  and  the  cbrono- 
lo^sts,.  by  adopting  those  wldch  were  most  in  esteem^  and  by 
attributing  to  each  generation  a  period  of  33^-  years,  oould 
easily  reckon  upwards  from  any  event  of  which  the  date  was 
known.  Having  thus  affixed  dates  to  the  heroes  of  Grecian  story, 
the  tales  of  the  poets  were  naturally  interwoven  into  the  series, 
and  thus  was  formed  a  connected  narrative,  with  specific  dates, 
begimiing  with  Phoroneas,  nearly  600  years  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  coming  down  to  the  strictly  historical  period.  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  Eratosthenes  and  his  followers  to  ques- 
tion the  credibility  of  the  genealogies,  upon  which  their  whole 
system  rested,  and  which  are  now  rejecieil  by  all  ct)ropetent 
critics.     When  M.  Bunsen  urges  that  *  we  ha\'e  in  our  hands  a 

veyed  to  them  great  wealth,  and  choice  jewels,  and  epices,  and  perfumes,  and 
placed  on  them  magiciau  to  guard  them.  When  he  died  he  was  buried  in  the 
Pjrramid,  sod  with  him  all  his  wealth  and  rarities.'  ' 

*  This  IS  stated  by  SyncelluB,  p.  279,  ed.  Dindorf.    Se«  alio  p.  1 71. 

chronological 
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chronological  series  formed  by  a  person  like  EratostheneSy  who 
enjoyed  such  advantages,  esoteric  and  exoteric,  in  his  seardi  after 
truth,  as  no  man  befwe  or  after  him  ever  possessed/  it  is  safficient. 
to  reply,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Grote,  ^  Eratosthenes  delivered 
positive  opinions  upon  a  point  on  which  no  sufficient  evideBce- 
was  accessible,  and  therefore  was  not  a  guide  tn  be  followed^' 
M.  Bonsen  is  at  least  consistent  in  defending*  die  early  Grecian 
as  well  as  the  early  Egyptian  chronology ;  but  we  lose  all  £iith 
in  his  judgment  when  we  find  him  putting  implieit  tmst  in  the 
hbtorical  authority  of  Castor  the  Rhodinn,  and  especially  in  the 
*  local  written  information  (computations  by  generations),'  iiom. 
which  Castor  *  derived  his  dates.'  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  author  of  reputation  should  thua  completely  disregaid  all  tbe 
results  of  modem  historical  inquiry.  A  writer  who  assigns,  as 
M.  Bunsen  does,  specific  dates  to  the  death  of  Codras  (abook 
960  or  950  b.c.),*  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  tbe  Pelasgian» 
(1059  B.c.),t  and  even  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Maranians 
or  Lydians  (1151  B.c.),f — who  believes  that  he  *has  estaUislnd 
the  proper  date  for  the  Pelasgic  loniaas  before  the  Dotiogk  migiv* 
tion,'§  and  that  Castor  placed  the  supremacy  of  the  Cerians 
^witk  good  reason  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  namely,  befioce 
Minos,  who  put  an  end  to  it,'  || — passes  the  strongest  coDdemna- 
tion  upon  himself,  and  has  yet  to  learn  the  very  first  principles 
of  historical  criticism. 

We  have  thus  seen  good  reason  to  question  the  critical  skill 
4>f  both  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes,  and  to  hesitate  before  putting 
£ftith  in  their  statements.  Our  perplexity  is  further  increased  by 
the  loss  of  their  works,  and  by  the  falsifications  and  cormptionn 
to  which  Manetho's  lists,  at  any  rate,  have  been  exposed.  The 
Egyptian  history  of  Manetho  was  in  three  books.  The  first  com** 
prised  the  reigns  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  the  first  elevoi 
dynasties  of  mortal  kings,  beginning  with  Menes  (I.-XI.) ;  the 
second  contained  the  following  eight  dynasties  (XII.-XIX.) ;  and 
the  third  the  last  eleven  (XX.-XXX.),  terminating  with  NecUt* 
nebus  II.,  who  lost  his  throne  on  the  invasion  of  Darins  Ochns  in 
B.C.  340.  Though  Manetho's  history  is  lost,  his  lists  of  dynasties 
have  been  preserved  by  the  chronographers.  The  dynasties  are  in 
a  tabular  form,  containing  the  names  of  the  kings  and  the  lengdis 
of  their  reigns,  with  a  few  very  brief  notices  of  important  events; 
but  whether  such  lists  were  appended  by  Manetho  himself  to  hin 
history,  or  have  been  drawn  up  in  their  present  form  by  tbe 
chronographers,  must  be  left  uncertain.     These  writers  were  led 
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lit  an  early  period  to  stud  j  the  ancient  history  of  the  chief  nationi 
of  antiquity^  and  especially  of  the  Egyptians-  and  Babylonians^ 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  Seripturai  narrative.  One  of 
the  most  leamed  of  the  chronographers  was  Julius  Africanns, 
bishop  of  Ennnaos-Nieopolis  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tnyy,  who  incorporated  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  in  a  chxono* 
logfical  work  in  fire  books  (Ilcrra/SiiSXov).  Afrioanna  placed  the. 
creation  in  the  year  5500  B.C. ;  but  he  did  not  tamper  with  the 
Egyptian  chronology,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  confbnnity  with 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  he  ingenuously  confesses  that  the 
former  was  irreconcileable  with  the  latter.  Whether  he  had  before 
hint  the  original  history  of  Manetho,  or  copied  the  dynastiea 
second-hand,  cannot  be  determined.  M.  Bunsen  decides  in 
Anronr  of  the  latter  alternative ;  but  seeing  that  the  original  work 
wns  read  by  Josephus  not  muich  more  than  a  century  before,  it  i» 
improbable  that  it  should  have  perished  in  so  short  a  period ;  and 
if  irt  was  still  in  existence,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  so  leamed 
a  writer  as  the  Bishop  of  Enunaus  wo«ld  have  consulted  Manetho's 
own  history.  It  is,  however,  of  more  importance  to  observe,  that 
the  lists  of  kings  in  Africanus  differ  from  the  corresponding 
names  in  Josephus.  Even  in  the  time  of  Josephus  there  existed 
various  copies  of  the  original  history,  containing  important  dis^ 
ciepancies ;  *  and  Africanus  himself  appears  to  have  published 
two  editions  of  the  dynasties.f 

The  work  of  Africanus  has  also  perished,  but  his  list  of 
Manetho's  dynasties  has  been  preserved  by  George  the  Syn» 
cellus,:^  a  Byzantine  monk,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  who  incorporated  the  list  of  Africanus  in  his 
^  Gbronography.'  We  are  also  indebted  to  Syncellus  for  Era- 
tosthenes^ table  of  Egyptian  kings. 

Eusebius,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  the  time  of 
Constantiae,  likewise  inserted  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  in  his 
Chronicon,'  from  which  they  have  been  copied  by  Syncellus,^ 
who  therefore  gives  us  Manetho's  lists  according  to  the  editions- 
of  both  Africanus  and  Eusebiue.  In  the  case  of  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  left  to  depend  upon  the  transcript  of  Syncellus^ 
since-  an  Armenian  versicm  of  the  whole  work  was  discovered  in  the 
conrent  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice  in  1820,  and  besides  considerable 
portions  were  translated   by  Jerome.     A  comparison,  of  these 

three  authorities  presents  very  few  discrepancies ;  and  we  may 

.■f  <  ■'      ■  ■       ■■      ■    ■         -.,-■■  . — — —  .  ■■■■ 

*  This  is  expressly  stated  by  Josephus:  4v  8*&XXy  irriypd^^  (9C, ^pov)  aO 
0eurt\9it  en}fia(v«<rOoti,  k.  r.  X.    c.  Jj^on,  i.  M. 

t  'Oftov  vpArrif  ftot  Scvr^pas  Svrcurrcfttt  ^rr»  r\»  K€rr»K\v&f»hp  fni  ^y4  (566) 
umrk  T^y  99vr4pay  4ith9ffUf*A<^piitdffov.    SyncelTus,  p.  104»  ed.  Dindor^ 

X  B^muUm  was  the  title  giyen  lo  the  c^lroompanicn^  coimoimly  tbe  destiiied 
successor,  of  a  paCrisr^. 
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therefore  conclucle  that  we  pofsess  a  faithful  oapy  of  tbe 
dynasties  according  to  the  yiewa  of  Eusebiua.  Bui  his  list  of 
the  dynasties  differs  greatly  from  that  of  Africanns.  It  is  evident 
that  Eusebios  bad  Africanos  before  him,  and  freqnentij  copied 
from  him;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  charging  him 
with  wilfiillj  falsifying  the  text  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  cleaar 
that  Eosebius  made  use  of  some  ott^er  edition  of  Manetho's 
dynasties,  differing  in  important  points  from  the  one  consulted 
by  Africanus..  It  is,  however,  agreed  by  all  modem  critics  that 
the  list  of  Eusebius  is  not  so  trustworthy  as  that  of  Africanus. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  enter  into  these  particulars,  in  oidev 
that  our  readers  may  perceive  in  what  manner  Manetho's 
dynasties  have  come  down  to  us.  They  are  confessedly  the  copy 
of  a  copy,  and  are  moreover  in  a  veiy  corrupt  state.  This  ia 
admitted  on  all  bands,  and  is  indeed  obvious  even  to  a  casual 
observer.  The  viith  dynasty,  according  to  Africanus,  containa 
70  Icings,  reigning  collectively  only  70  days;  and  the  xivtk 
dynasty  consists  of  76  kings>  reigning  184  years — or  less,  npoa 
an  average,  than  three  years  a-piece.  In  some  cases  the  names 
of  the  kings  are  not  inserted  at  all,  but  only  the  lengths  of  their 
reigns.  There  is  an  irreconcileable  discrepancy  in  the  numbers^ 
The  sum  of  the  reigns  of  each  dynasty,  and  the  sums  of  the 
dynasties  of  each  book,  are  given ;  but  these  sums  do  not  tally 
with  tl^e  results  obtained  by  adding  up  the  years  of  the  separate 
reigns  and  dynasties.  If  we  adopt  even  the  lower  numbexs  in 
Africanus,  the  sum  of  all  the  dynasties  amounts  to  upwards  of 
5200  years.  Adding  this  number  to  the  340  years  blc,  at  which 
the  xxxth  dynasty  ceases,  we  must  place  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Menes  about  5600  years  b.c.,  or  full  one  hundred 
years  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  longest  oC 
the  Scriptural  schemes  of  chronology. 

This  immense  period  of  time  has  been  a  stumblingoblock  to 
all  cfaronologists,  and  accordingly  numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  to  bring  it  within  mora, 
reasonable  bounds.  The  favourite  resort  has  been  the  supposi* 
tion  that  many  of  the  earlier  dynasties  were  contemporary,  and 
bad  been  so  distinguished  by  Manetho^  but  were  woven  into  a. 
continuous  series  by  the  Epitomists.  The  theory  of  contemporary 
dynasties,  was  first  started  by  Eusebius,  and  was  adc^ted  l^ 
most  of  the  earlier  modern  chronologists.  It  has  been  revived  by 
M.  Bunsen,  M.  Lepsius,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Stuart  Poole, 
ami  most  modem  Egyptologers,  who  have  been  led  to  adopt  it 
chiefly  through  their  excessive  respect  for  the  authority  of  Manetho. 
It  is  sufficient  t^  reply  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  historical 
testimony  in  favour  of  this  theory.     On  the  contrary,  all  ancient 
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writers,  bodi  sacred  and  profane,  invariably  represent  Egypt,  witJi 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  periods  of  atiarcby,  as  governed  by  a 
single  king.  If  sach  contemporary  dynasties  had  been  of  fre'^ 
ifueot  occarrence,  surely  some  notice  of  so  remarkable  a  fact 
mnst  have  been  preserved ;  and  if  they  had  occun^ed  in  Mane* 
tho's  work,  Africanus  and  the  other  Christian  chrohologists 
would  have  eagerly  seised  upon  a  circumstance  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  bring  the  Egyptian  chronology  into  accord- 
ance with  that  of  Scripture.  That  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  evident,  not  only  from  their  silence,  but  from  the  confes- 
saon  of  Eusebius,  who  avowedly  invented  the  hypothesis  in  order 
to  reduce  the  excessive  length  of  Manetho's  chronology.  More« 
over,  Manetho  himself  appears  to  exclude  the  idea  of  contem*- 
porary  dynasties  in  all  other  cases,  by  his  expressly  namin<;  two 
contemporary  races  of  kings  in  the  xviith  dynasty,  one  of  the 
shepherd  invaders  probably  reigning  at  Memphis,  and  the  other 
of  native  Egyptians  at  Thebes.  Since  Africanus  records  this 
instance,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  would  have  mentioned 
others  of  a  similar  kind  if  any  such  had  existed  in  the  original 
work. 

In  reducing  the  length  of  Manetho*s  dynasties,  M.  Bansen 
depends  entirely  upon  a  passage  in  Sjncellus,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  thirty  dynasties  of  Manetho  occupied  113  generations, 
and  3555  years.  M.  Bunsen  assumes  ss  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
this  was  the  length  assigned  by  Manetho  himself  to  the  Egyptian 
monarchy* 

*  TTc  may  venttire  to  assert  that  the  numbers  of  Matietho  liave  been 
tmnsmilted  to  us  quite  as  correctly  as  those  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 
lb  may  th&rsfore  be  hdd  as  established,  that  Manetho  assigned  to  the 
Egyptian  empire,  from  Menes  to  the  deatli  of  the  younger  Nectanebos, 
a  period  of  3555  years.' 

M.  Bunsen  conjectures  that  Syncellus  may  even  have  had 
before  him  a  part  or  the  whole  of  Manetho's  original  work,  from 
wehieh  he  copied  the  above  statement.  This  appears  to  us  a 
most  improbable  conjecture;  and  it  is  very  strange  that  M. 
Bunsen  should  imagine  that  Manetho's  original  work  was  un^ 
known  to  the  learned  Julius  Afticanus  in  the  third  century,  and 
yet  was  read  by  the  Byzantine  Syncellus  bix  hundred  years  after- 
wards. Indeed,  the  whole  theory  is  a  striking  Instance  of  the 
rash  and  uncritical  method  which  characterizes  M.  Bunsen's 
speculations.  He  assumes  that  Manetho  gave  3555  years  as  the 
lenglji  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  and  he  then  makes  a  meye 
cofffedure  the  key*stone  of  his  arch.  The  conjecture,  too,  is 
yisry  improbable ;  for  if  either  AMcannB  or  Eusebius  b^d  been 
aware  of  this  lower  sum,  they  surely  would  not  have   failed 

to 
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to  notice  it,  wiien  tfaey  were  so  anxious  to  reduce  Manetfao's 
nombeni.  Moreover,  there  are  very  strong  grounds  for  believing 
tlkftt  this  poriod  of  3555  years  was  not  derived  from  Manetho's 
genuine  work.  So  much  importance  has  been  attributed  to  the 
passage  of  Syncellas,  that  it  is  necessary  to  subjoin  the  exact 
werds,  with  a  £ew  remarks. 

*Tto>i'  yap  iv  TOiQ  rpiffl  TO^iQ  pty  (J^13}  yeytuy  ly  SvvaareiaiQ  X' 
avayeypanfjiiytav  ahrtSy  6  ')(p6voQ  to,  travTa  avyfj^ty  errj  ^(j^yi  (3555)  pp. 
97,  98,  ed.  Dindorf.' 

Now  it  is  evident,  though  M .  Bunsen  does  not  notice  it,  that 
the  words  aurm  o  xfivo^  are  corrupt.  Although  old  Chronos  has 
wrought  many  wonders  in  this  world,  we  cannot  assign  to  his  pen 
any  written  document.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bockh  that 
instead  of  dvacyBypapufMiuajy  auruv,  we  should  read  dvayiypafji4Mvet/v 
auTu  (that  is,  rS  MaveOo;),  and  that  instead  of  o  xpivos-  the  name 
of  some  writer  must  have  originally  stood.  We  know  from  Syn.- 
cellus  himself  (p.  99,  ed.  Dmdorf)  that  there  was  a  certain  Old 
Chronicle,  which  was  long  considered  a  work  of  authority,  but 
which  is  now  admitted  by  all  modern  scholars,  including  M.  Bun- 
sen  himself,  to  have  been  the  work  of  some  Christian  impostor. 
It  was  probably  composed  after  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  before 
that  of  Anianus  and  J?anodorus,  two  Egyptian  monks  in  the  fifth 
century,  who  drew  up  synchronisms  of  Jewish  and  profane  history. 
It  is  apparently  from  their  writings  that  Syncellus  was  acquainted 
with  the  Old  Chronicle,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of 
Anianus  should  be  substituted  for  o  x/?6vo^  in  the  passage  under 
discussion.  If  we  suppose  that  the  first  half  of  S  L'Av«at]vor  was 
obliterated  and  the  termination  vor  alone  left,  the  copyist  might 
have  filled  up  the  blank  by  writing  o  [x/'^]vw.  We  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Syncellus  (p.  95)  that  the  Old  Chronicle  assigned 
113  generations  to  the  thirty  dynasties,  the  very  number  specified 
in  the  other  passage.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  113 
generations  and  the  3555  years  come  from  the  Old  Chronicle, 
and  not  from  the  genuine  Manetho,  and  are  therefore  utterly 
worthless.* 

It  is  indeed  strange  in  the  present  state  of  historical  criticism, 
when  the  method  has  been  so  fully  explained  and  so  admirably 
illustrated  by  recent  historians,  to  find  M.  Bunsen  systematically 
disregarding  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  endeavouring  to  recon- 
struct the  history,  and  even  the  chronology,  of  a  distant  ag^  ' 
by  a  series  of  arbitrary  conjectures^     Even  if  they  w^e  more 

'    r, 

*  The  read«r  who  wishes  to  punve  this  subject  fafth«r  tm  coiuniU  C*  MuUcr^f . 
Fragmenta  Ifistoricorum  Qracorum^  yol.  ii.  pp.  536,  537,  and  I^okh,  Maw^ho  ttnddk* 
StaUfaUmpenod&y  -p. 49B,  9J,  p.  681.  '.'     ^'' 
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plausible  and  probable  than  they  are,  they  cannot,  from  the 
natore  of  the  caae,  admit  of  proof.  M.  Bunsen  has  yet  to  leant 
the  important  principle  laid  down  by  one  of  the  greatest  of 
oar  modem  historians,  *  that  conscious  and  confessed  ignorance  is 
a  better  state  of  mind,  than  the  fancy  withont  the  reality  of 
knowledge,'  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  not  '  to  screw 
up  the  possible  and  probable  into  certainty/  Haying  first 
conjectured  that  the  period  of  3555  years  came  from  Manetho^s 
own  hand,  M.  Bunsen  next  proceeds  to  reduce  the  lists  in  Afri- 
canus  and  Eusebius  to  this  lower  number.  This  is  a  long  and 
intricate  process,  in  which  the  kings  and  dynasties  and  numbers 
undergo  such  extraordinary  transmutations  and  transformations 
that  a  cautions  historical  critic  stands  aghast  at  both  the  auda- 
city and  the  credulity  of  the  author.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us, 
with  the  space  at  our  command,  to  follow  M.  Bunsen  through  his 
various  devices  for  the  reduction  of  the  numbers,  and  to  state  the 
objections  which  occur  to  us  at  almost  every  step.  The  extensive 
alterations  which  he  makes  in  Manetho's  dynasties  are  completely 
fatal  to  their  historical  value.  Tlie  number  and  importance  of 
these  corrections,  if  admitted,  prove  such  radical  confusion  and 
corruption  in  the  present  text,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  process  of  conjectural  criticism  can  restore  it  to 
its  original  condition.  For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  believe  that 
Manetho^s  dynasties  have  come  down  to  us  in  so  corrupt  a  state 
as  M.  Bunsen  supposes ;  but  if  we  did,  we  should  have  to  throw 
them  aside  as  useless. 

We  have  already  seen  that  M.  Bunsen  attaches  even  more 
importance  to  the  38  Theban  kings  of  Eratosthenes  than  to  the 
dynasties  of  Manetho.  They  commence  with  Menes,  and  the 
name  of  each  king  is  given  in  succession  with  the  length  of  his 
reign.  M.  Bunsen  not  only  maintains  that  this  list  of  38  kings 
establishes  a  chronological  canon  for  the  most  ancient  period  of 
Egyptian  history,  but  also  that  it  supplies  a  kej/  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Manetho*s  dynasties.  The  latter  point  he  endeavours 
to  establish  in  the  following  manner: — The  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Shepherd  races  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  and  terminates  the  first  period  of  the  monarchy. 
The  rule  of  the  Shepherd  races  forms  the  second  period; 
while  the  third  comprises  the  history  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
foreign  races  to  the  Persian  conquest.  To  these  three  periods 
M.  Bunsen  gives  the  names  respectively  of  the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  the  New  Monarchy.  Since  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  begins 
with  Menes,  M.  Bunsen  conjectures  that  it  must  end  with  some 
important  historical  crisis  ;  and  *  what  could  that  great  event  have 
been,  worthy  of  forming  such  a  standard  epoch,  but  the  inop- 

tion 
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tion  of  the  Shepherd  race,  and  the  occupation  of  the  imperial 
throne  by  Shepherd  rulers  T  He  accordingly  draws  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  38  Theban  kings  were  the  kings  of  the  Old 
Monarchy,  and  that  the  latter  lasted  1076  years.  According  to 
Manetho's  lists  the  Old  Monarchy  lasted  about  2500  years ;  but 
upon  comparing  the  kings  in  Manetho  with  those  in  Eratosthenes, 
it  is  found  as  a  general  rule  that  the  same  names  occur  only 
in  those  dynasties  which  are  called  by  Manetho,  Theban,  or  M^- 
phite,  or  Thinite.  Hence  it  is  ai^ed  that  all  the  other  dynasties 
belong  to  inferior  contemporaneous  rulers ;  and  that  the  list  of 
Eratosthenes  contains  only  the  names  of  the  imperial  kings  wfao 
reigned  either  at  Memphis  or  Thebes. 

*  Eratosthenes  corrected,  throughout,  all  the  deficiencies  and  blunders 
which  Manetho  did  not  perceive  to  exist  in  the  Egyptian  method,  in  re- 
spect to  the  continuous  chronology.  The  records  of  the  whole  empire 
icere  in  confusion ;  restorations  had  been  made  which  contradicted  each 
Other.  Eratosthenes  discovered  the  only  certain  clue  in  the  archives  of 
Thebes,  where  a  register  was  kept  of  every  king  there  recognised  as 
such,  and  how  long  he  reigned.  By  this  means  a  coherent  chronology 
could  be  framed  (which  is  exactly  what  we  require),  and  it  would 
appear  whether  the  sovereigns  recognised  at  Thebes  were  always  the 
legal  sovereigns  or  not.' — voL  iii,  pp.  13,  14. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  only  check  upon  Manetho  ia 
Eratosthenes,  and  if  the  as^reement  between  the  two  cannot  be 
established,  the  whole  fabric  which  M.  Bunsen  has  raised  at  once 
falls  to  the  ground.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance, 
we  must  request  our  readers  to  follow  us  in  a  brief  examination 
of  some  of  M.  Bunsen's  extraordinary  and  arbitrary  corrections 
in  order  to  bring  his  two  authorities  into  agreement.  The  fol»- 
lowing  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  treatment  to  which  Manetho's 
names  are  exposed.  In  the  first  dynasty  the  name  written 
Miebidos  or  Niebais  (Niebaes)  is  converted  into  Miabies  or 
Miebaes,  in  order  to  suit  the  name  in  Eratosthenes,  which  in  its 
turn  has  to  be  chanofed  from  Diabies  to  Miabies.  In  the  third 
dynasty  we  have  Tyreis  changed  to  Tychres,  Sesorchris  for 
Mesdchris,  Sesortasis  for  Tosertasis,  Sayres  for  Aches  ^1)> 
and  Snephuris  for  Sephuris ;  while  Ratoises  changed  to  Rasoisis, 
as  well  as  Bicheris,  are  taken  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  and  here  introduced.  In  the  famous  Fourth  Djtiasty, 
Sebercheres  becomes  Nephercheres  and  Thampbthis  Phame- 
nophthis. 

The  names  in  Eratosthenes  'are  subject  to  even  more  violent 
changes.  The  sixth  king  Momcheiri  is  changed  into  Sesorcheres 
merely  because  he  must  be  Sesorcheres!  a  king  discovered  in 
Manetho's  Tosorthes   or  Tosertasis.     *  Nor  is  there  any  other 
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name  which  can  be  intended  by  MotneJmri^  an  evident  mi^h 
spelling: '  (ii.  pp.  73-4).  The  manner  in  which  Sesorcheres  be- 
came Momcheiri  should  have  been  stated.  The  next  king 
Stoichos  becomes  only  Toichros,. but  to  identify  him  with  Tet- 
kanra  Assa  (which  M.  Bunsen  erroneously  supposes,  as  we  shall 
show  presently,  to  be  his  monumental  name),  a  farther  emendation 
is  needful.  Therefore  he  proposes  to  read — ''Aa(ms  Ttnyj^oi  vMs 
flE^Toi)  0  ccTTtv  TiKiQ^iros  for  SroT^or  ulos  auTov  o  itrriv  Apr^f  dya,la6^rof. 
The  next  kin|^  Gosormies  is  more  boldly  treated.  ^  In  Gosormies 
we  identify  Tosorthos,  Sesorthos  =»  Sesortosis '  (p.  76),  and  accord"- 
iagly  Sesortosis  appears  as  the  true  form.  Among  later  emenda- 
tions, we  must  notice  Enentefinaos  for  Sethinilos  or  Thinillus^ 
and  Mentuphis  for  Chouther  I !  It  is  needless  to  multiply 
instances  of  a  method  by  which  *  anything  may  be  made  out  of 
anything.'  We  will  only  adduce  one  further  characteristic  ex- 
ample. The  last  name  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  is  Amuthartaios  : 
it  is  corrected  by  M.  Bunsen  to  Amuntimaios,  a  name  obtained 
by  changing  the  words  of  Manetho  ^fjnv  TiyMos  into  * ApLvyr'nx^nos,^ 

But  even  after  all  these  extraordinary  transformations  to  make  the 
lists  of  Eratosthenes  coincide  with  the  Theban  and  Memphite  and 
Thinite  dynasties  of  Manetho,  there  still  remains  a  difference  of 
more  than  two  centuries  between  the  two  authorities,  according  t6 
the  calculation  of  M.  Bunsen  himself;  for  while  Eratosthenes  is 
supposed  to  assign  1076  years  to  the  Old  Monarchy,  the  corrected 
computation  of  Manetho  makes  it  last  1286  years.  The  value 
of  the  supposed  '  Key '  must  be  tested  by  its  power  to  unlock 
the  secret  If  by  the  omission  of  all  the  dynasties  except  the 
Theban  and  Memphite  and  Thinite,  the  sum  of  Manetho's 
reigns  had  amounted  to  1076  years,  we  might  have  reasonably 
inferred  that  M.  Bunsen  had  hit  upon  the  right  method ;  but 
when  two  centuries  still  remain  unaccounted  for,  the  hypothesis 
is  quite  nselcss.  Indeed  the  chronology  of  Eratosthenes  seeois 
to  be  based  upon  entirely  different  principles  from  that  of 
Manetho.  The  former  is  derived  from  the  Theban  records,  the 
latter  in  all  probability  from  those  of  Heliopolis ;  and  M.  Bunsen's 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  must  be  regarded  as  a  signal  failure. 

M.  Bunsen  assigns  to  the  Middle  period  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  922  or  929  years,  during  which  time  he  supposes 
the  Shepherd-kings  to  have  redgned  at  Memphis.  His  treat- 
ment of  this  period  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  The  con- 
quest of  an  old  established  and  civilised  kingdom  by  the  nomad 
tribes  of  Asia  has  been  an  eyent  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to 

♦  The  sentence  rans :  fycVcco  ^afriKths  ^fiiUy  *Tifta9S  ivoftA,    Jcseph.  c.  Jp:on,  i. 
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excite  snrprise  or  mistrust  Led  bj  some  enterprising  chief 
like  Cyrus,  Zinghis  Khan,  or  Timour,  the  hardy  mountaineers  and 
shepherds  of  Asia  have  frequently  overrun  the  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  plains  of  the  south,  reduced  to  subjection  the  civilised 
inhabitants,  and  settled  in  their  countries  as  lords  and  masters. 
In  a  few  generations,  however,  the  conquerors  have  adopted  the 
habits  and  learned  the  vices  of  the  conquered,  and  enfeebled  by 
luxury  and  effeminacy  have  in  their  turn  fallen  victims  to  new 
invaders  from  the  north.  But  that  a  nomad  Asiatic  tribe  main- 
tained itself  in  Egypt  as  a  separate  and  independent  race  of 
conquerors  for  more  than  900  years — a  far  longer  period  than 
from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  present  day — ^and  that  it  was  at 
lengdi  expelled  by  a  national  insurrection,  seems  to  us  so  im- 
probable in  itself,  and  so  contrary  to  all  analogy  and  experience^ 
that  nothing  but  the  decisive  evidence  of  contemporaneous  docu- 
ments could  compel  us  to  accept  it.  These  Shepherd-kings 
have  not  left  on  the  monuments  a  single  trace  of  their  long 
dominion,*  which  is  the  more  surprising  when  we  recollect  that  the 
successive  rulers  of  Egypt,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  have 
always  bequeathed  some  memorial  of  their  reigns,  and  that  tbe 
nomad  tribes  of  Asia  have  ever  been  ready  to  adopt  the  usages 
and  imitate  the  example  of  the  monarchs  whom  they  have 
supplanted.  In  no  other  part  of  Manetho's  lists  do  we  find  such 
hopeless  discrepancies  in  the  various  authorities.  If  we  are  to 
believe  Josephus,  Manetho  assigned  511  years  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Shepherds  ;  if  we  are  to  credit  M.  Bunsen's  interpretation 
of  the  lists  of  Africanus,  their  sway  lasted  more  than  nine  cen- 
turies. The  jnonuments,  as  w^  have  seen,  are  silent  upon  tbe 
subject:  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  the  other  Greek  writexs^ 
make  not  the  slightest  allusion *[  to  the  event  Hence  some  modeoi 
critics  have  been  disposed  to  reject  it  altogether ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  an  event  so  humiliating  to  the  national  pride  would 
have  been  fabricated  by  the  Egyptian  priests ;  and  the  discovery 
of  a  papyrus  in  which  a  Shepherd-king  is  mentioned,  proves 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  fact  of  the  conquest.^  It 
would  seem  that  there  existed  no  contemporary  documents  relating 
to  it,  and  that  the  real  history  of  the  event,  together  with  the 

*  Lepuns  indeed  states  tbat  there  is  a  monumental  iDScriptUm  of  a  Sbephead- 
kmg ;  bat  ^is  is  denied  by  M.  Bunsen. 

t  Unless,  boivever,  the  shepherd  Philitioo,  irho  is  mentioned  by  Herodotas  (& 
1S8),  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  event;  but  the  Pyramids  vere  built  long  befcre 
the  rule  of  the  Shepherd-kings. 

X  This  interesting  docnment  is  part  of  o^e  of  the  papyri  in  tbe  British  Museum 
wMeh  hare  been  published  by  the  Trustees.  An  interlinear  tranriadon  of  a 
portion  of  it  made  by  a  very  M%  Kgyptologer,  Dr.  H«  Brugsch,  is  giYen  in  the 
Zettschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenldndisclien  Gesellschaft,  vol.  \x,  pp.  200  aegq. 
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jaames  of  the  kii^  aiiid  the  length  of  the  empire;,  was  irretrievahly 
lost.  With  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  which  characterises  the 
whole  of  Egyptian  history,  a  few  generations  may  easily  have  heen 
magnified  into  as  many  centuries ;  and  the  absence  of  all  records 
would  afford  the  priests  an  admirable  opportunity  of  enlarging 
this  period  of  their  annals,  and  thus  adding  a  few  hundred  yeais 
to  the  history  of  their  country.  But  whether  this  be  the  case  or 
not,  the  uncertainty  attending  this  period  shows  how  hopeless 
must  be  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  a  still  earlier 
age. 

The  credulity  and  the  scepticism  of  M.  Bunsen  are  alike 
extraordinary.  As  long  as  he  deals  with  the  registers  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  he  exhibits  blind  faith  and  unreasoning  con- 
fidence, but  as  soon  as  he  examines  the  Biblical  records  he 
begins  immediately  to  doubt,  hesitate,  and  disbelieve.  His 
!E^yptian  chronology,  derived  from  unknown  sources,  and  to  a 
great  extent  constructed  out  of  his  own  guesses  and  conjectures, 
seems  to  him  both  reasonable  and  authentic ;  the  chronology  of 
the  Hebrews,  drawn  up  from  the  venerable  documents  of  an  early 
age,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  known  facts  of  history,  is 
denounced  by  him  as  absurd  and  ridiculous : — 

<  The  ordinary  chronology,  then,  we  declare  to  be  devoid  of  any 
scientific  foundation ;  the  interpretation  indeed  by  which  it  is  accom- 
panied, when  carefully  investigated,  makes  the  Bible  a  tissue  of  old 
woman's  stories  and  children's  taJes,  which  contradict  each  other.  When 
confronted  with  authentic  chronology  it  generally  leads  to  impossible 
results.  It  does  not  harmonize  with  anything  which  historical  criticism 
finds  elsewhere,  and  which  it  is  under  the  necessity  of  recognising  as 
established  fact.  It  is,  as  regards  the  religious  views  of  educated 
persons,  the  same  thing  as  the  stories  in  the  Vedas,  about  the  world- 
tortoise,  are  to  these  who  are  supposed  to  believe  them^-a  stone  of 
atan^ling,  and  it  will  become  more  and  more  so  every  ttti  years.  iPor 
It  CQotridicte  all  reality,  and  neoessitales  the  denial  df  &ctB  which  are 
as  clear  as  the  sun,  or,  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  that,  cou^mIs  them  to  be 
passed  over  altogether  as  niatters  of  no  moment*  In  countries  where 
research  cannot  be  prohibited  by  the  police,  or  ie  not  punishable  by 
excommunication,  this,  indeed,  in  the  long  run,  becomes  exceedingly 
laughable,  but  it  does  not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  immoral.^ — vol. 
iii.  pp.  348,  349. 

The  Scriptural  chronology  has  at  first  sight  one  striking 
feature  in  its  favour.  Instead  of  claiming  for  the  Jewish  people  a 
fabolous  antiquity,  and  filling  the  unknown  past  with  enormous 
cycles  of  years,  the  records  of  the  Jews  represent  them  as 
emeiging  from  obscurity  only  a  few  hundred  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  they  assign  to  the  creation  of 
man  only  a  few  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.     Before 

we 
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we  reject  these  moderate  computations  of  time  let  us  glance  at 
the  chronological  systems  of  the  other  ancient  nations  of  the  East. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  all  other  Oriental  races  have 
grossly  exaggerated  their  antiquity,  and  interwoven  astronomical 
calculations  into  the  history  of  the  past.  The  Brahmans  of  Hin- 
dostan  have  a  divine  age  of  4»320,000  years,  divided  into  four 
separate  periods,  of  which  the  fourth,  in  which  we  now  live,  com* 
menced  on  the  18th  of  February,  B.C.  3102.*  The  Babylonian 
history  was  arranged  in  certain  cycles.  Their  smallest  cycle^ 
called  a  SossuSy  consisted  of  60  years,  a  division  of  time  extea* 
sively  employed  throughout  the  East;  their  next  cycle  .wa3 
named  a  JVeruSy  and  contained  600  years ;  while  their  largest 
division  of  time,  comprising  six  Neri,  or  3600  years,  was  termed 
a  Sarus.  The  Babylonian  chronology  has  been  preserved  by 
Berosus,  a  priest  at  Babylon,  who  was  nearly  a  contemporarj''. 
of  Manetho,  and  to  whose  statements  M.  Bunsen  assigns  almost  as 
much  value  as  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  priest.  According  to 
Berosift,  the  ante-diluvian  Chaldaean  kings  reigned  432,000 
years,  that  is  120  sari ;  and  the  first  dynasty  after  the  Flo^d 
34,080  years,  that  is  9  sari,  2  neri,  and  8  sossi.  Indeed  it  \x9p 
been  painted  out  by  a  modem  scholar  that  the  Babylonian  kings,^ 
from  the  time  of  the  Flood  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,, 
occupy  exactly  36,000  years,  or  10  sari,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  Berosus  constructed  his  whole  history  in  two  cyclical 
numbers,  the  ante-diluvian  portion  consisting  of  120  sari,  and  the 
post-diluvian  of  10  sari.t  Even  in  the  New  World  the  Aztecs, 
like  the  nations  ot  the  old  continent,  had  distinct  cycles,  each  gf 
several  thousand  years'  duration4  The  Egyptians^  in  lik^ 
manner,  possessed  a  Sothiac  cycle  of  1460  years ;  and  Profe^$or 
Bockh,  of  Berlin,  has  brought  forward  many  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  Manetho's  history  was  constructed  so  as  to  fill  up 
a  certain  number  of  Sothiac  cy cles.§  His  arguments  have  been 
hardly  noticed,  and  certainly  never  refuted,  by  M.  Bunsen  and 
his  followers ;  but  their  intrinsic  value,  as  well  as  the  reputation 
of  their  distinguished  author,  require  a  more  careful  considera- 
tion than  Egyptologers  have  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  give  them* 
If  they  are  true,  they  prove  that  M.  Bunsen's  efibrts  to  form  an 
historical  chronology  out  of  Manetho^s  lists  have  been  entirely 

•  Se€  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  On  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindoos,  in  vol.  iv.  of  his  works ; 
Prof.  Wilson*!  tnasladon  of  the  Vi^nu  htrAna,  p.  22,  teq, ;  and  Xiassen,  Inditche 
Alterthutnsktmde,  vol.  i.  p.  500. 

t  See  Gutschmid,  Rheinisches  Mmmm,  vol.  viii.,  quoted  by  Bonsen,  vol.  iii.  p.  452. 

X  See  Presoott,  Hist,  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  55,  London,  1843. 

§  fiockh's  essay,  to  whieh  we  have  already  referred,  is  entitled  Manetho  und  die 
Handssternperiode^  It  was  published  in  1844  in  Schmidt's  Zeitsciirift  fur  Geechichtt- 
wisscnschaft^ 
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thrown  away.  The  Sothiac  period  is  called  from  Sothis,  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Sirius,  or  the  dog-stan  The  so-called  heliacal 
rising  of  this  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars  coincides  with  the 
summer  solstice  and  the  first  indication  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile, 
always  the  most  important  event  in  the  life  of  the  Egyptians.  This 
was  the  natural  commencement  of  their  year,  but  as  their  civil 
year  consisted  of  365  days,  and  no  system  of  intercalation  was 
adopted,  it  began  every  four  years  one  day  too  soon.  Hence 
it  was  only  once  in  a  period  of  1461  Eg^yptian,  or  1460  Julian 
years,  that  the  beginning  of  the  natural  and  civil  years  coin- 
cided. The  civil  year  always  commenced  on  the  first  day  of 
Thoth ;  and  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis  on  that  day  marked  the 
commencement  of  a  great  cycle.  Now  we  know  from  Cen« 
Aorinus  that  this  happened  on  the  20th  of  July,  a.d.  139,  and  i\ 
has  been  calculated  by  modern  astronomers  that  Sirius  actually 
did  rise  heliacally  on  that  day  in  Central  Egypt ;  consequently 
the  previous  Sothiac  cycle  must  have  commenced  on  the  20th  of 
July,  B.C.  1322.  In  like  manner  the  three  preceding  cycles 
would  have  begun  in  b.c.  2782,  4242,  and  5702  respectively. 
By  adding  up  the  numbers  in  the  lists  of  Africanus,  Bockh  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  Manetho  placed  the  accession  of  Menes  in 
B.C.  5702,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  these  Sothiac 
cycles.  He  also  shows  that  the  preceding  dynasties  of  Manetho, 
consisting  of  divine  and  semi-divine  beings,  filled  exactly  17 
Sothiac  cycles,  or  24,800  years ;  accordingly  Manetho's  Egyptian 
chronology  contained  20  complete  Sothiac  cycles,  17  belonging  to 
the  gods  and  3  to  mortals,  while  the  twenty-first  was  the  period 
in  which  Manetho  himself  lived.  His  views  will  be  more  clearly 
<ieen  by  the  following  Table : — 

9.C.  20  July,  30,522  Beginning  of  Ist  Sothiac  cycle  and  com* 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  the  gods. 
20  July,     6702  Beffinning  of  XVIIIth  Sothiac  cycle. 

Accession  of  Menes. 
20  July,     4242  Beginning  of  XlXth  , , 

20  July,     2782  ,,  XXth  ,, 

20  July,     1322  ,,  XXIst  ,, 

The  corruptions  in  the  numbers  of  Africanus  have  compelled 
Bockh  to  make  a  few  conjectural  emendations,  but  if  this  were 
not  so,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  correct* 
ness  of  his  scheme,  and  consequently  of  the  unhistorical  character 
of  Manetho's  chronology ;  for  even  M.  Bunsen  would  hardly 
venture  to  believe  that  the  accession  of  the  first  king  of  Egypt 
coincided  accidentally  with  the  commencement  of  one  of  these 
fzreat  astronomical  cycles.  It  should,  however,  be  added  that 
Bockh's  corrections  of  the  numbers  of  Africanus  are  few  and 

Vol.  105.— No.  210.  2  B  ^    trifling 
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triAing^^far  less  1)o(h  in  liuiDber  atkliiiipoctaDce  tbaa  the  emen- 
(klioos  ot  M.  Bmiisfiiu  Our  lijnito  prevent  u»  from  enterii^  into 
ardiscnistioB  oC  this  ^piestion,  but  we  have  a  gcrong  per&uafiion 
that  Manetho,  like  Berosusy  -did*  arrange  his  Jbistory  aoeording  to 
certain  cjcUealcalcttktions.  At  all  etents  Bookfa's  elaliorate 
and  valuable  dissertation  is  suffieient  to  thmw  tbe  g^vest  doublft 
ilpeQ  the  historical  ckaracter  of  Mattetbo's  cbrenolegj,  and.  t» 
niakis  as  pause  ht(o^t  we  sacrifice  die  simple  ami  reasonable  cobw 
piitations  of  tbe  Bible  to  the  eomplicated  and  ixnpiKybable  ejolea 
oCaa  Egyptian /priest* 

M.  Bnnsen*  c^ims  the  aatbority  of  tbe  mcNfinQient^in  favonr  of 
Manetko'S  djaasties.  He  tells  us  agaioi  attd  agaio  tbaA  tiie  lists 
oC.  kings  are 'corroborated  .and  atitbenticated  by  CfHStessfMNraty . 
monmnentSy-and  he  asserts  this  m  $«ck  oonfi4sRt  lerms^and  wicb 
sa  little  Jneservatien  and  modifioaHion,  that  the  anleainiedtEeader 
must  form  an. entirely  false  conclusion  respecting  tiie  natnase  and 
value  of  tbe  evidence  tbos  supplied^  Tbe  fitst  qofisdon  «(bieb 
antes  is,  whether  these  monuments  are  contemporary  with  tb9 
events  wj»ieh  they  anikenticaie.  There  seems  to  be  some  vague 
idea  in  many  .pessons'  minds  that  an  inscriptisH  mutt  be  of  nnvDe 
isalne  than  a 'statement  in  a  book,  but  a  mata^mt^m  reflection  will 
show  the  abauitlity  of  such  a  notion,  Wben.a  ^person  veccsida 
events  which.  -  happened  beCuie  his  own  time,  he 'is  entitled  Ia 
credit  only  in  proportion  as  be  possesses  the  metins-of  asoertaining 
their  truth,  and  whether  he  eats  thnn  npon  stone  or  writes  tbesa 
upon  paper,  their  value  must  remiiin>the  same..  Dr,  Hales^  in  bin 
woik  on  Cfasonology,*  speaks  of  the  *  higk  Mithority '  oi  tilt 
Parian  Ghronicle.;  but  tbe  dates  of  this  doaiBMdt  ai^  of  no 
more  value  than  those  of  TimsBus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  derivo 
no  additional  authority  £rom  having  been  carved  upon  sfoite. 
The  Tablet  of  Abydos^  which  contains  a  long  list  of  Egyptijsa 
kings,  cannot,  have  the  authority  of  a  contemporary  docum^K^ 
hut  simply  represents  the  beliicf'  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  time  ctf 
the  Tablet  respecting  their  past  history.  The  fact  of  the  naine 
of  Menes  being  found  upon  a  monument  is  brought  forwai<d  as  tk 
proof  of  his-  historical  existence ;  but  as  this  monument  con-r 
fosaedly  belongs  to  an  age  lang  after  the  time  of  Menes,  it  is  of* 
no.  value  as  an  original  witness^  The  national  belief  is  donhtlosS' 
an  important  part  of  the  history  of  a  people,  hot  it  does  not 
goaiantee  tbe  reality  of  a  person  er  an  event 

It  is,  therefore,  only  contempoiwry  monuments  which  can  bo 
used  for  historical  pnrposea,  but  we  readily  admit  that  most  of 
the  Egyptian  mooamanls  belong  to  tiiis  class.     The  inscriptiooa 
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gdlKfrr^lt  J  ootttain  IK^  ntimd  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  characterised 
as  ^  gift^  with  life  alwajrs/  wfatoeas  a  deceased  king  is  described 
am^jisMifted.^ '  The' TMt  number  and  excellent  preservation  of 
tMs*  ibscriptiotia  would  seeni  to  promise  abundant  materials 
fdtf'tvcoilBtraotii^  the  historj  of  the  ooontry,  but,  upon  exami- 
midevt,  they  aie  fennd  to  be  deficient  in  one  or  two  points  of 
dd'cUMl  impoftance.  In  the  first  pliloe,  Aey  contain  no  general 
ara:  Erentsr  we  rimply  dated  bj  the  jrear  of  the  king's  i«ign,  but, 
escebpt  from  «he  styl^  ^f  the  monument,  no  clue  is  given  to  the 
period  in  which  the  sovereign  lived  ;  and  «H» '  havo  do  means  of 
reeleeniiig  either  ixpwards  or  dowiiwttfds  to  any  fixed  period  or 
epoch.  In  otie  >w<Hd9  the  mommieats  sttpply  us  neither  with  a  chiT>- 
nology  )Bdr  with  daAafor  constructing  one.  The  Iist9  of  kings  found 
u^^  monumeBtfi  and  in  papyri  atte  not  arraiif^  in  stricdy  cbro- 
nolt^^l  order,  and,  even  if  doch  were  the  cose,  Aej  ooeld  not,  as 
i^'have  iJready  4>bserved,  possess  the  authority  of  coatempofarj 
nil*orAs.  Neavly  all  these  list» — certainty  all  the  more  important 
<»iefe--«-afe  of  a  religious  ehatwct^r,  Tepresenling  or  giving  the 
ittfttes  of  the  earlier  kings,  to  whom  the  reigning  sovereign  ia 
jW^ing adorations  hen<»  ehvonologkalaecnraoy  wws.notnacessafy 
atid-'was  not  observed.  Tbere  can  be  no  doub»  that  offe^i]^» 
were  made  to  tdbese  kings  in  the  chambers  in  which  the  tablets 
W«re  set  up.  Kings  obnittious  to  ihe  pitestho^  for  heresy  or 
cUbm  veasons  wouM  probably  be  omitted,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
i^gfling  sot^reign  Woold  probably  be  consulted  in  the  admis^n 
of  hia  predecessors  to  wholn  he  wiahed  to  pay  honour.  But 
H^iatev^r  be  the  reasons  for  the  arrangement  irtiich  we  find,  it  is 
dc^taon  that  these  iists  ought  to  be  used  with  great  caution  and 
Itesita^on  in  drawii^  up  a  fegnal  sucoes^n. 

'  It  is  a  serious  etior  to  8U]^MMe  that  the  cbnmology  of  Manetho 
aftid  Sratosthenes  is  established  by  the  inseriptions  on  the  monur 
BJeoss.  Upon  this  subject  tbere  seems  to  be  a  strange  confusion 
dt  ideas  even  in  the  mind  of  M.  Bmisen  himself.  It  is  perfectly 
trae  that  some  of  the  roy^il  names  in  the  lists  of  Manetho  and 
Eratostbeneit  are  also  found  upon  the  monuments  and  in  the 
papyri,  b«t  tUs  only  proves  that  these  writers  did  not  fabricate 
their  lists  of  kings.  It  is  not  doubted  by  any  competent  critic 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  made  use  of  the  monuments  in  draw- 
ing up  their  lists.  In  fact,  it  could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise. The  monuments  stood  daily  before  their  eyes,  and  with 
each  separate  work  was  associated  the  name  of  a  king.  Such 
names  would  doubtless  find  a  place  in  the  registers  of  the  priests 
when  they  began  to  construct  the  history  of  their  country,  and 
accordingly  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes  would  incorporate  them 
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in  their  lists.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  either  these 
writers  or  the  authorities  which  they  followed,  insert  the  monu- 
mental names  in  their  true  chronological  order.  An  example  will 
illustrate  our  meaning.  We  find  in  the  fourth  dynasty  of  Manetho 
a  king  named  Suphis,  who,  it  is  said,  built  the  lai^est  pyramid. 
CplQ^el  Vyse,  in  his  ex,amination,of  the  Great  Pyramid,  discovered, 
in  an  inner  chamber,  previously  unopened,  the  name  iChufu  or 
Shufu.  Thisdiscoviery  unquestionably  corroborates  the  statement 
of  Manetho,  that  there  was  a  king  of  the  name  of  Suphis,  and  that 
he  built  the  Great  Pyramid ;  but  it  equally  corroborates  the  ac- 
counts of  Herodjotus  apd  Piodorus,  who  ascribe  the  building  of 
this  pyramid  to  (^b^^ps  or  Chembes  (Chemnis).  M.  Bunsen, 
howevepr,  is  not  content  with  this.  He  claims  the  authority  of 
the  monument  for  placing  Suphis  in  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  for 
assigning  to  him  a  specific  date.  He  seems  to  imagine  that 
beci^use  the  monument  confirms  one  part  of  Manetho's  statement, 
it  must  necessarily  confirm  the  other ;  but  the  pyramid  which 
told  Manetho  the  name  of  its  builder,  told  him  no  tale  of  its 
date.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  similar  cases.  The 
monuments  give  no  era  and  no  successive  notation  of  time,  and 
consequently  M.  Bunscn's  appeal  to  them  in  support  of  his 
chronology  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Our  object  in  this  inquiry  has  been  to  ascertain  whether  M« 
Bunsen  possesses  any  reliable  data  for  reconstructing  the  more 
ancient  chronology  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  examine  that  part  of  his  work  which  treats  of  the 
*  New  Empire/  *  from  which  period  something  like  an  authentic 
history  may  be  said  to  begin.  But  two  or  three  astronomical 
dates,  which  occur  upon  the  monuments  of  this  period,  must  not 
be  entirely  passed  over.  We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  no 
instance,  upon  the  monuments,  of  the  Egyptians  reckoning  from 
an  era  or  by  the  years  of  a  cycle.  The  only  exception  is  the  well- 
known  inscription,  containing  a  year  of  the  era  of  Menophres, 
or  the  Sothiac  cycle  beginning  B.C.  1322,  which  Lepsius  bad  the 
bad  taste  to  carve  on  the  face  of  the  Great  Pyramid, — an  act  of 
Vandalism  and  a  wanton  injury  to  the  venerable  monument  which 
no  traveller  in  Egypt  who  has  any  respect  for  antiquity  can  behold 
without  indignation.  Such  an  inscription  would  have  been  entirely 
foreign  to  aocient  Egyptian  customs.  It  is,  bowev^i;,  admitted  by 
all  Egyptologers  that  the  monuments  oontatn.  record*  of  certain 
^stronomkftl  phehotn^ti  in  kkjlntitiAm  witli  the  calendtur.  Theie 
have  been  cal^aulated  by  H.  Biot  on  c^ata  furnished  him  by  M,  de 

' " -  ■■' 

'  "^  So  4)aned  by  M.  Bonseii,  ^hb  places  It  !n  li.c.  1626.  ' 
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Rouge,  and  the  following  are  tbe  approximate  dates  at  which^he 
arrives: — ]  '"  '"  "'  "''   ''     '"    "    "* '' •         '"'     ■"    '   '' 

1.  Rising  .of  Sothis,  in  reigi^  pf  Thotbmes  IIT,  i^xvi^th  ^j^nastj)^  aliout 

B  c  1.445' 

2.  »   '      '     *     „  '  Eanii^ses  HI.   (Xkth'ayti'afety); 'kboat 

'  "      ■"  '      ■     "  '     3.6.  T801.-^'"'  '  •"'  ■  •      '■•'-'  ' 

3.  Star-risingi      '    '  „    '  '  '  HAmw«j  Vr:^'d'li:'(it5rthMytfastyy, 

•     "    "'    ••     abotit'B.<t.  IM'l;" '"' ••'•  «' 

4.  Supposed Ternkl' Equinox;  iti  'lei^of  (ThotlnD«8jlI;(.('iviuthv  dy- 

'••     •  .  •   >•    1.    ■.'nAsly)^ahwitfli.C4l44a:-  ..- :'  i 

It  must  he  admitted 'W&trthe^e  A^t^s,  eVeb'if  iiiadc^itiate  by 
soirie  years^*  ofietWrtiaHe'ch'efck^  ujldn^ahy  syitiim  blfk^bronolo^ 
piit  forwaW.  Ac6ofi}ng\vM'JB\ittseh,  ihiM  jir^c*  t<y  hU-  thii^d 
volume,  has  exantihMi th^i^st ()f  th^s^dal!^,*-Whicli*ike'tertf)&^1fh^ 
abs'olute  dat^  'bf  thb  ieigp'^f-'TtitiitnMli'fhidthiiife*)'!!!.^^'  He 
argues  that  t{ie  dat6  faiaj'be  <^Ititer'BJd'1470  6i"l454,  JtO^didiftfr 
to  the  place  of  obserValiottj'TlJtit'hsi  lie' aSrtgriA''*'m 
date  td  the  tbiffn  W'^fhothmes  III/'(tt.ei'1574>/iftdt^ 
atoVe  dateii  "suits  Kis'pi^ife;\  HeHh(i4<6ft#e'lliis*ir«»Uiic/'tt^ 
cording  t6  hii^  faVo'urite  mieth6d;i't6  af-'siiy^^s^'- blunder  itfiiUe 
monument ;  hiiA'  Iby  altefin^^^he  ftis/^lption  <h*  6fa«ains  thid  *'^*^ 
soluie  date  *'Whit!h  H^  reqditerf.  ''^iNdSfT,  slit^jlosAfg  Kh^'WorkuM^h 
to  have  cut  three  of  those  lil^tW'stfbkdS  [fbr  l!h^  tfhohtfai]  iv^t^^ 
61  iwo,  the  ihicrtptidtt  Votil*  rtirl,"  ft^.'  ftbJ»  "H(^rid6'he  ^Ains 
120  years;'  Iri  tlii^  JhWtfaty  tesWhW  ddittf  he^-ft^tiwhat- tfe 
adfniits  to  be  *  the  b«?^"y/fe"6f' tb<i  'fiWr^  iAbttttittWAts  exttltiiMd 
by  Biof  and  0e  Roti^^'VhicH'coi!ttbin^  'aW''iHe'¥eq(tnsit^sj  diid 
inky  therefore '^v^  k  J>ositi\'^' d^tift.''  tt«  IftttVfes  wnfeJiplilirtd  the 
i!ate*'br  the'  supposed  ^fernal  equiifek  ftsfb!  4)*iin  ftie  tei&ni'off'the 
same'kiW,  ^ichis'  A/strong  cotifirmiliOrt'bf  'the^firkt  d*tei  tfild 
he^-lhus  forcibly^  adjiis'fs'the  ihotarii^ent  'td^^hlif'^ehtDilology.  '  it 
wbiild'b^'^asy*  tci-^hriw-tiaf  th<iHB^fs^  m  W^slM  fcdif'thirf  chahg'i, 

indf'  that -M:  Bl6t*s'  dife^  of  khe  iftfifetf  of  Th^thitiesLlII;  1»  «n: 

'  :-Li — '-ii-Lii — ^'.  **    '-2 — i:-l: — ^!- — i;:.?/   ji    L'ni.iiiMHtj  >  ,<:(>.ij(j.u  tw.n    ii  /«nn^- 

^^^  'The  fbUdWito^  MitfidoK  V^tLtdisettrtitaxthMr^tet  abwlateicadttitaeat.Ss  nvt 
lattmfillift  in  Bii9h.W«|-dsfT-Ji  If  ji#  IMJt  |y/Mre4,  fvh^^tieyvV?ft  s^f ""^iw^fis  I'W^tI® 
a^fciutdy  heliacal  or  spsaewhat  different.  2.  In  some  records  tne  days  arc  given, 
as  it  (he  davg  of  rikiag,  ^^'hert'urfe  barveYeisbfiig'for  b^llivhi^thfirt^liey^af^  fcdh^efe- 
ti<mii1  ^i5«^f4^(||iif*tM<i,  ih«>m»'tlBl|]ip  aCiKa/i3//ofrtli«  dmtiof MBamMA  Vi. 
«MXiS^aAe.i!eelian«4  f<lij,^^i»  l^M^FiofaS,  ?^0tifftr?a8iMle4^)r,.vlMch  woii^d,})f 
caiirse.  juake  an  interval  of  unoertainty  or  CO  years.  8.  In  some  records  tlie  day 
of  rising  is  iitft'lnm&t^r'^^hc^U'X^'dhilr^ii^^^  etf«*»^W* 

N&:  9,'  wlhe^^M'Mt).  BMW'Mi]>pefiit«iiccaiwiitiQuid  dagr< orv^tOvthiip  Oal^nd^r, 
4Mpd:V.  de^H9Mg<f«fi4  M.  fiip^iW^UiAua^in^ife^ffQ  jve  w*<».pf 'aud,?2K«fy'» 
4.  Tliere  is  ai8oaj;>o88iDle  cause  of  error  in  toe  uuuertajnly  as  to  w^iettier  the  records 
gtvd'dayB  of  io^f  obs^^tlob,'  bVxiayfc'of  tfMertkidi^^ai'Mte^!fi^ed'i^()ebi>tAli^^^ 

to  obtain  a  mean  far  p«rt-of  Egypt-^r-the  wfceie  eomitry. - 

Though  a  calculation  jmight  pos^Uy  be  affeote^  \^'  i^cst  or  alKof  these  cattsec, 
the  result  would  still  be  worth  obtaining. 

more 
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mare  probable  than  that  of  M.  Bunsen ;  bat  whether  this  be  the 
case  or  not,  we  must  protest,  in  the  interests  of  sonnd  criticisin, 
against  the  rash  alteration  of  a  monumental  inscription,  in  order 
to  make  it  square  with  a  preconceived  hypothesis,* 

Though  the  monuments  supply  us  with  no  data  for  con- 
structing the  more  ancient  chronology  of  Egypt,  it  is  important 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  they  elucidate  the  histoiy  of  the 
country.  From  the  time  of  the  xviiith  dynasty  we  hare  an 
almost  unbroken  series  of  monuments,  but  for  the  eariier  period 
such  a  continuous  series  is  wanting.  M.  Bunsen  contends  that 
we  possess  ^  authentic  contemporary  monuments  *  in  nearly  ftiin- 
terrupted  succession  to  the  b^inning  of  the  iiird  dynasty;'  but 
such  a  claim  can  only  be  partially  established  by  a  hypothetical 
and  arbitrary  arrangement  of  the  names  found  upon  the  mcnm- 
ments,  and  by  treating  scarabsi  and  simitar  works  of  ait  as 
monumental  records  of  this  period.  Upon  looking  at  the  momi- 
ments  anterior  to  the  xviiith  dynasty  we  find  two  great  grcMips, 
belonging  to  distinct  ages,  which  are  in  a  certain  measure  obh- 
nected,  but  certainly  not  link^  together,  hy  other  teinor  gf^nps 
whidi  can  be  proved  to  stand  between  them. 

The  first  of  these  groups  is  that  of  the  pyramids  of  GIseh 
and  of  the  tombs  surrounding  them.  These  are  miqaesdioaably 
the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  probably  of  the  world. 
Their  massive  architecture,  which  wears  an  air  of  primsevai  anti- 
quity, the  similarity  of  their  form  to  primitive  stroctnres  in 
▼arious  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  archaic  style  of  the  sculptures 
of  the  tombs,  alike  prove  their  remote  age.  The  subjects  of 
the  sculptures  also  differ  greatly  from  those  of  later  Egyptian 
art  One  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  distinctions  is  the 
absence  of  representations  of  divinities  and  funeral  rites,  which 
are  constantly  found  in  tombs  of  a  later  period.  The  manners 
and  customs  belong  to  a  primitive  age.  Labouring  men  are 
luually  represented  naked,  which  is  not  usual  in  other  monu- 
ments ;  the  chief  occupations  are  connected  with  agriculture  and 
the  tending  of  cattle ;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  an  army.     The 

*  It  woald  cairy  us  too  far  away  from  the  immediate  object  of  this  aitide  to 
diBcaas  M.  Buosen's  accoant  of  Kgyptian  Technical  Chronology.  One  pointy 
howevor,  is  worthy  of  notice^  especially  io  the  case  of  a  writer  who  constantly 
asserts  that  he  presents  us  with  '  the  results  of  the  latest  researches.*^    SinCe  tbe 

' '  f  m^rtant  dlscovertes  of  M.  Mariette  at  Memphis,  the  siAjeet  of  tha  Apis  esiels  Jtas 
aa^i^ttd  tha  sMnflidD  of  the 'most  temitiemk  JSarp^Qt^fwt^'    The^resuU  hsji^.^yiai 

.  that  the  fozmfir  idea  qf  thi^  cyc)<^  havii^^  .heen«  .as,  suited  (^y  M^ient  writeas.  con- 
nected with  the  peri,od  of  the  liyes  of  the  buTl^  of  this  name,  lias  been  iHRflly 
sbatidoited^  and  gMt  ddiibt  consequently  throi^niipoa  iw  nalStyk  Woarathcjslfcre 
surprised  to  read  in  the  reoently  pablished  volume  of  the  ttaaalatian,  reTJosd  Iv* 
the  author  hixnself :  '  The  Apis  .cycle  was  natoriQmly  %  period  of  2ft  ^e^ '  (toI.  iii. 
p.  Gl) ;  and  not  to  find  ^y  kBusion  whatever  tb  the  Qmtioverst^  ttpdn  this  subject 

language 
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language  appears  io  a  more  jpripiUive  form ;  and  the  inscriptions, 
which  ar^  for  the  u;o$t  part  merelj  descriptive  of  the  s.culpturcs, 
are  very  (UfficuU  to.reac}.  ... 

The  second  important  group  of  monumeaats  bears  the  naines  of 
tbe  kij^gs.pf  Manetho.'s  ziith  dvpasty.  T^ipJ  consist  of  a  ^mall 
temple,  rema^ns^  of  oth^  temples^  tombs>  obelisks,  and  statues. 
The  architecture  i^  verj  different  froifi  that  of  tlte  Pjrsonxds, 
being  less*  massiv^.  and,  mori^  .elegant.  The,  spulptures^  tbofigh 
«tiU  res^mblipg  in  st^le  those,  of  an  earlier  date,, exhibit  a  con- 
siderable advjwc^.  S^arat^  ^jtatues  .bpv.e  a  better  form,  and 
gQ|»erior  fijiish.^  The  apiEpa)s  are  Jfulinirablv  represented.  The^e 
is  st^La^  abfs^l^e  pf  seligfous,  representations  in  the  ^mb$,  wt 
divinities, ^fe  portraji^d  uj>ou  oth^r  laonumeats.  The  subjeqts 
^f^  Qi  ^  }ei^  si^lpl^,<<?h9r(^;t^  than,  piiifyfoasl^.  Th^  arts  appear 
tabav)^  I^^;9[iore,advanf(;^d,  ,H^.U(^  to  liaye  h^p.  i^pre  refi^d 
^d.IiJLZiiriou^  Sol4iers)are,^^r^sentec(,  a^d  ,tqe  Iabou2;er$  f^e 
ifljWilly .clothed-  I  The  JaJ^uag^  is..m9re  developed,,  ani  P«.i*bftp» 
jDo^-y  .be.  coi:)si4ef ed,  to  Jtiave  reached  ^ts  perfect,  state.  ,  « 

.  .Such  i^  th^  .impressipa  which  cms  int^ligent  observer  would 
receive  upon  examining,  the  monument^  on ,  the  spot.  He  could 
bi|T0  up  doubt  of  the  i;elajtive  age  of  the^  two. groups,  b^t  ne 
wmld  ,fip4  no  meaj;u  pf  det^mining  tlve.  period)  of  tune  wbj^h 
intorvc^ed  betwe^  then^i  he  WQukl  see  that  nq  pne,  in  Egypt 
ooukl  possiblj .  Qonfound  two.  suc^  jjiiter.ept  epochs,  and  l\oX 
therefore  the  pri^^ts  would  place,  a^  a  Ta\^tXpT^  .of  course,  the.kiogs 
of  the  first  grojup  in  an  earlier  dynasty  than  thpse  of  the  second 
groap.  So  far  Manetho's  acpount  is  confirmed  by  the  monu- 
ments ;  bat  further  than  this  we  cai^oot  venture  to  go  before  the 
zviiith  dynasty. 

Ouf  real  knowledge  of  the  mosf  ancient  history  of  Egypt  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  pyramids  and  their  buildjers.  It 
is  rather  startling  to  find,  after  the  praises  which  have  been 
lavished  upon  Manetho,  that  our  old  friends  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  have  givea  a  more  faithful  account  of  the  erection 
of  these  primeval  structures  than  the  priest  of  Heliopolis.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  Cheops  was  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  his  brother  Cbephren  of  the  second,  and  Mycerinus,  the 
son  of  Cheops,  of  the  smallest  of  the  three  *  Diotibrfn,  in  like 
manner,  ascribes  the  Great  Pyramid  to  C^embes  or  Cbemnis,  eti- 
dently  a  variation  of  the  name  Cheops,  the  second  ,to  Kephr^n, 
and  the  third  to  Mycerinus  or  IM  eclievknis.-|'  Thiese  aocoaiktsi  are 
strpUQgly  confirmed  bj  tbe  inscriptions  of  the  monuments  and 
tbe*Sttr«>uadUig  tombs*  In.  the  interior  of  tl^e  Great  Pyramid  wo 

■  ■  ■"' <>'  • '1  ■"  < >i'|.Ma 

•  Serod.  il  024-137^  124,  .  ,  .    .  t  Piodor.  Si«.,  i.  153,  |S4. 
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find  the  name  Khufu  or  Shufu^  evidently  the  same  as  Cheops-,, 
and  also  Num-khufu  or  Num-ikufu^  who  is  therefore -supposed  to 
have  been  a  corregent  with  Khufu.  The  second  Pyramid  contains 
no  inscripiion;  but  in  the  adjoining  tombs  occurs  the  name 
Kha-f-ra  or  Sha-f-ray  clearly  the  Chephren  of  Herodotus  and 
Kephren  of  Diodorus.  In*  the  third  Pyramid  the  coffin  of  My- 
cerinus  has  been  discovered,  bearing  the  name  Meurku-ra  or 
Men-kau-ra.  Upon  turning  to  the  dynasties  of  Manetho,  we  find 
three  successive -kings,  Suphis  L,  Suphis  II.,  and  Mencheres ;  but 
he  makes  Suphis  L  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  takes  na 
notice  of  the  second,  and  attributes  the  third  to  QueeKl  Nitocris^ 
the  last  monarch  of  the  vith  dynasty,  who  reigned  many  hundred 
years  afterwards  I  We  are  aware  of  the  ingenious  expedients  and 
conjectures  to  which  M.  Bunsen  and  his  school  have  recourse,  in* 
order  to  save  the  credit  of  their  great  oracle ;  but  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  in  the  only  important  fact  which  has  come  down* 
to  us  from  the  remote  ages  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  tra- 
ditions preserved  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  are  more  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  the  monuments  than  the 'statements  of 
Manetho. 

The  manner  in  which  M.  Bunsen  deals  with  the  Pyramid- 
kings  is  so  striking  an  example  of  his  arbitrary  method,  that,  even 
at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we  must  direct 
attention  to  this  portion  of  his  researches.  The  various  autho- 
rities give  the  ^following  lengths  to  the  reigns  of  these  kings : — 


Eratosthenefl. 

Manetho. 

Herodotus. 

modorac 

1.  SaophisT.  ..29 

2.  Saop]iisII...27 
8.  Moscheres  ..31 
4.  M06thes....33 

1.  Sons    29 

2.  SupMsI.    ..63 

3.  SnphisII.  ..66 

4.  Mencheres  ..63 

Cheops  

.50 
.56 

Chembes..  ..50 

Chephren  .  • . 
Mycerinus 

Kephren  ..  ..56. 
Mjcerinos 

M.  Bunsen  remarks : — 

'  The  first  two  rulers  were  the  royal  brothers  Cheops  [the  twa 
Shufus].  All  the  information  we  can  gather  about  them  is,  that  Eratos- 
thenes, a  careful  critic,  assigned  to  the  elder  the  first  29,  and  to  the 
younger  the  latter  27,  of  the  period  of  66  years.' 

But  this  period  of  56  years  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  assign  to  the 
builder  of  i\ie$ec(x>id  Pyramidy  Chephren  or  Kephren  (iSftq/ra), 
so  thait  it  is  rather  rash  to  take  it  as  tbe>  sum  of  the  reigns  4»f  the 
two  kings  Shufu.  ^  Manetho's  division  of  the  reigns  gave  the 
fovxner  'Sdy  th«  latter  26  ^  but  then  he  ilmt«d:thetwo  waAwM€qi 
them  one  I'eign  of  S'e  years.'  We  teay  search  Manetho's  \^- 
long  enough  before  wefind  one  of  these  facts  and  nombpnk.  .iThey 

are: 
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are  thus  obtained :  Soris  is  chan<;ed  to  Sopbis ;  this  Sopbis  is 
made  Cheops,  and  the  reign  of  29  years  altered  to  the  30  years 
assigned  by  Herodotus,  not  to  the  reign  of  Cheops,  but  to  the 
building  of  the  Pyramid  and  causeway.*  Herodotus,  however^ 
makes  the  reign  of  Cheops  50  years  ;*f*  and  although  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  sum  of  106  years  t  of  this  reign  and  that  of 
Chephren,  which  lasted  56  years,  M.  Bunsen  considers  it  to  be 
an  ^  inaccurate  statement  of  the  Khufu  epoch,'  while  the  reign 
of  Chephren  is  the  *  strictly  accurate  account  of  the  same  epoch  * 
(vol.  ii.  p.  145).  M.  Bunsen  thus  obtains  the  first  number,  30^ 
which  be  requires ;  but  how  can  he  show  that  Manetho  gave  the 
second  Shnfn  26  years  ?  He  finds  the  third  reign  in  the  lists 
to  be  66  years.  This  he  corrects  to  56,  and  subtracting  30^ 
gains  26.  Mencheres  is  as  unscrupulously  dealt  with.  M» 
Bunsen  discovers  a  second  Mencheres  in  the  Mosthes  of  Eratos- 
thenes: to  the  first  king  of  that  name  a  reign  of  31  years  is 
assigned;  to  this  supposed  second  33 — altogether  64 — which 
number  looks  very  like  Manetho's  63  for  Mencheres.  This  was 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted ;  Mencheres  is  at  once  cut  in  two^ 
and  two  kings  of  this  name  are  manufactured. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  historical  results  of  this  ar* 
rangement.  Only  56  years  are  allowed  for  the  building  of  the 
first  and  second  Pyramids.  One  of  the  first  canons  of  Egyptology 
is,  that  the  size  of  a  pyramid  affords  evidence  of  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  its  founder.  The  mode  in  which  these  structures  were 
raised  enabled  their  founders  constantly  to  add  to  their  size,  and 
yet  leave  them  in  a  state  which  would  allow  of  their  rapid  com- 
pletion after  their  death.  This  and  the  great  size  of  many  of 
them  justify  us  in  supposing  that  each  of  the  most  important 
was  generally  the  work  of  a  reign.  If  the  pyramids  in  general 
indicate  reigns  of  ordinary  length,  the  Great  Pyramid  and  second 
Pyramid  must  indicate  reigns  of  extraordinary  length.  Fifty  or 
sixty  years  must  be  allowed  for  the  building  of  each  of  these  monu<* 
ments.  M.  Bunsen  has  assigned  the  second  Pyramid  to  Shufu^ 
the  Great  Pyramid  to  his  brother  Num-shufu  and  Shafnu  For 
their  construction  he  allows  but  56  years,  and  he  assigns  the 
smaller  portion  (27  years)  of  this  period  to  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Though  many  of  the  royal  names  found  upon  the  monuments 
&re  undoubtedly  the  same  as  those  in  Manetho's  lists,  the  manner 
in  which  individual  names  have  been  identified  is  usually 
capncioois,-  and  for  the-  moist  p&tt  very  unsatisfadtory.     Tke  'fo^ 

-— • *-»*;"      -I  ■  ..  f»  >      ■>■■  < >f   ■  «i«»t-  ♦  *  '  «  ' — '-«•  "t  4.»'-  11111!*      K-ni*  i| fr"« 

^building  of  i\^  pyramid.    Hence,  tfc^  supposed  len^h,  of  ti^a  reigu  of  Qbeop^ 


t  Herod.  HI  laT.     '    '  '  t  Hefdd;  iU128.         ■  ^  :    " 
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lowing  list  exhibits  the  number  of  royal  names  from  the  monn- 
ffients  and  papyri  which  have  been  placed  in  the  first  seTenteen 
djnaatiei^  by  diSerenit  Egyptologers.  It  has  been  drawn,  up  from 
the  Tables  of  MM.  Butisea  and  Lepsios,  jtad.ficon  those  of  Mr. 
Poole  in  his  ^  Hone  ^gyptiacs.*  Manqtho^s  numbers  are  added 
^or  the  sake  of  c<imparis0n  :-<* 


Sminn. 

L^ain. 

•    iM^mo, 

Difii. 

' 

Aft. 

..  Sua., 

T. 

i 

2     • 

8 

• 

II. 

I 

^, 

14 

9 

IIL 

10 

1 

9 

8 

IV. 

6 

6 

8 

■     • 

■17 

V. 

•17 

9 

'7    • 

e 

\ 

31                       ■ 

Xh 

4 

8 

« 

I  a!  .   ■      ■      .  ..■; 

VIL 

,, 

^« 

fc. 

70 

.    5     . 

VIIL 

J. 

«• 

•« 

27 

6qtQ     .     . 

,TX. 

,, 

5 

1.9   . 

*  . 

X. 

•  » 

^^ 

,^ 

19  . 

,1 

.    XI. 

7 

12 

'   V 

17 

XII. 

'   8 

8 

7 

7  ■ 

xiir.\ 

XIV.  f 

48  i 

16 

20 

1 

60 
76 

.     .       .. 

XV. 

., 

,,     ' 

"s 

6 

*• 

XVL 

.• 

1 

1 

82 

5 

XVII. 

5 

5 

•  • 

86 

4 

110 

68* 

76 

4€7 

2a»-+  276, 

or 
2X  +  279. 

Many  of  the  kings  in  these  lists  are  identified  on  the  ground 
of  mere  similarity  of  name.  For  instance,  a  king  Nephercfaeres 
is  wanted ;  a  corresponding  name  from  the  monuments  is  at  onoe 
adopted  without  the  least  hesitation  ;  and  thus  an  apparent  show 
of  agreement  is  obtained.  But  the  sober  critic  finds  that  he  can 
venture  to  treat  few  isolated  names  in  this  manner.  A  series  on 
the  monuments  may  be  shown  to  correspond  to  a  series  in 
Manetho ;  but  we  should  propose  never  to  identify  a  single  king 
except  on  the  strangest  evidence.  Thus  We  have  no  hentatiQii  in 
connecting  Shufu  with  Suphis  I.  of  ifhe  Ivth  dynasty,  because  we 
have,  1.  the  name ;  2.  early  period ;  3.  the  building  of  the  Great 

'  i  - t  .» 

*  The  namber  of  kings  identified  bv  Lepeius  frnmld  do*  be  muoh  lett  thaa  tfapas 
.  idestified:  fajjr  M*  Qiuiaeii«  mwb  it  not  ,tAat  Ihe  fbrinetr  does  aot  assign,  to  exact  piase 

to  many  Idiigi,  as  to  wliose  order  or  dynasty  he  is  nncertsili*  

^ .  /*  Pyramid ; 
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Pyramid;  and  4.  apprdximmte langth  of  raiga  dorired  &cbb.  the 
size  of  his  pyramid*  One  of  the  most  obvious  mxiafis  of  distiiir 
guishing  upfm  the  mooament»the  pev^d  to  which  a  king  belongs, 
is  tbe  use  of  a  singleoi  doot>)e  liag  Sin  tlie  tojal  imaae,  Duziag 
tiM  later  period  of  £g]rptiaii  history  «re  fixid  that  each  king  had 
two  rings,  enclosing  two  names,  the  .first  b^png  of  the  eharadcr 
of  a  title,  and  always  containing,  the  name  of  .the  .god  Bju  ancl 
the  second  being  a  proper  name.  Thus,  the  first  ring  of  Psam- 
mitichus  II.  of  the  zxvith  dynasty  reads  Sa-mftr^at^  *'  Pharaoh 
of  the  perfect  heart,'  and  the  second  ring  PsameteL  These  names 
are  called  by  Egyptologers  the  prenomen  and  nom^.  The 
earliest  kings  have;  only  a  single  name  corresponding  to  the 
nomen  of  lat^  times.  The  earliest  known  instance  of  a  king 
with  the  two-  pames  is  th&t  of  Pepi,  who  is.  identifir^  with 
Phiops  of  the .  vith  dynas^.  Hence  the  rule,  that  whoever  a 
king  has  only  one  name  he  must  be  plaeed  before  Pepi,  and  in 
dynasties  i.-y.>;  whenever  a  king  bore  a  prenomen  he  must  be 
placed  iri'the  vith,  or  a  later  dynasty.  This  important  rale  has 
been  disregarded  by  Buns^  who  assigns  to  the  iiird  dynasty  a 
king  with  two  names  Tet-^-ra  Aj^sa^  th^  former  beii^  the  pre- 
nomen and  the  latter  the  nomen..  (vol*  ii.  pp.  75,  618),  though 
neither  in  this  dynasty  nor  in  those  im^iediately  prece<;lipg  or 
succeeding,  do  we  find  any  king  with  two  nances.* 

M.  Bunsen's  interpretation  of  the  tablet  of  Abydos  i^  a  re- 
markable instance  of  tbe  very  alender  and  insecure  fo^uflation 
upon  which  he  builds.  His  explanation  of  the  first  line,  or 
doubtful  part  of  the  tablet,  rests  wholly  upon  three  names.  The 
first  of  these  has  nothing  left  but  the  final  sigaf;  the  second 
has  two  signs  remaining,  neter-ka.  These  imperfect  names  are 
unhesitatingly  identified,  the  former  with  Num-ghufu  or  Shaf-ra^ 
the  latter  with  Men^kau-ra,  The  third  name,  Mer-enrher  (the 
twentieth  scutcheon  in  the  tablet),  is  mi^  to  be  the  same  as  the 
last  king  but  two  of  the  vth  dynasty  in  the  Turin  Papyrus.  But 
if  we  look  to  the  latter  document,  we  find  an  entirely  different 
name — Men-ka-her — which  no  sound  Egyptologer  could  con- 
found with  the  name  in  the  tablet.  The  contradiction  between 
M.  Bunsen's  text  and  his  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  authorities 
suggests  that  he  is  but  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the  latter 
and  their  correct  interpretation. 

With  one  more  example  )Of  iM#  Bunsen's  method  of  dealing 

*  M.  Baosen  appean  by  an  afterthoaght   (though  he  cannot  ncdcntand  the 
pasiage)  to  have  transferred  the  names  Tet-ka-ra  Assa  to  the  vth  dynasty,  retaining 
a/oTAaf  die  name  in  the  iiIrd  dynasty  (eedtol.  ii.  (.pp.  197,  196]:  tlie  pagM  are  of 
wy  laiiciaitBtioayas  their  immibeHkigghCMM,  M  ireli  o^heiresplieit  eontmdktion 
to  the  statement  at  p.'lW).   -        .....      .       .c    .■  ^  . .....; 

.  ''i  '  i  1/  (  with 
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with  the  monuments,  we  will  gladly  close  this  part  of  the  subject. 
There  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  a  mutilated  statue,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  M.  Bunsen  himself,  and  with  which  he 
mighty  therefore,  be  sup])osed  to  be  well  acquainted.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  *  the  most  ancient  yet  known '  (vol.  iL  p.  77,  note  34) ; 
jet  he  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Sesortesen  L 
of  tbe.xiitb  dynasty.  In  ithe  part  pf  the  Briti^ih  Museum  where 
it  is  DOW. placed  may  be  seen  a  small  statue  of  the  ivth  dy- 
qatrty,  a  large  one  probably  of  the  sa|ne  period,  and  a  small  one 
of  .the  x^fh  dyiMisty,  In  the  Louyre  are  twp  large  statues  pf 
the  Pyramid-period.  lo  another  part  of  bis  work, he  describes 
this  statoe .  as  *  a  rotire  statue  pf  Sesortesen- Ameaemhe '  (p. 
119);  whereas  it  is  elsewhere  assigned  ^o  Sesortesen  alone  (pp, 
77,  117).  In  the  strange  English  of  the  translator  he  says,  *The 
sitting  figmce  calls  the  person  xepr^sented  on  one  side  am,  that 
on  the  other  sEssn-N-RA  ;  whoych  latter  is  the  name  pftt^e, second 
predecessor,  of  the  fii:st  S,esortesea  o{  jh^t  [xiith]  dj-nasty '  (p, 
77).  It  is,  therefore,  n^ost  reasonable  to  /Bupgpose  tVat  one  k;pg 
is  meant — the  ancestor  and  second  prede^e^pr  of  the  king  i¥ho 
dedic^d  this  statue.,  He  could  not  d^^j^ea  sta^e  pf  one  king 
to  two  kiagsi.  Xq^au  tl^e  list  of  the  second,  and  third  dynasties  w^ 
find.  ^  *  monumeo^  '  under  the  fifth  Mug  pf  the  latter  '  perhaps 
=  AN,  JKaroak  5,  yotivje  stat^^of  Sesprtesep '  (p,  117),.and.unflef 
the  last  king  but  one,  RA-N«-f ese^,.  ^  votive  statue  of  Sesorte^e% 
Amenembe^*  The  following  is  .the  curious  result  of  these  ys^iious 
statiemenfe9 1*-^  :  .'.  .     i  . 

'  1.  Sesortesen  dedicated  a^staitue  oC  a^kin^  ia  Jiia  secdad.  pfedeceoaor 
Seser-€n-ra[of  the  xithdynaaty}.."  .    .  :     '   , ..  j   m 

2.  Ameneinhe  also  dedicated  it,  altboMgh^^pt  ipontion^.  ,. 

3.  Though  a>statue  of  ope  king,ijt  i^as  fj^^itted.to  two.  ,,^, 
a.  Sesortesen  dedicate^  it  to. An. of  t^e  ilir4dyi^ty,  ,  ,  .  i  /  . 
6.  Sesortesen  and  Amenemhe  to  Se^renra  of  the  )iir4  dyuasfy,  and  hot 

the  second  predecessor  of  ^ortesen.'  '^         »     »    >.  ■  i  ^y\.\ 

Here  are  two  contradictions, qj^  to  t}}e  p^i^p,  ^d^cati^,  and  thrf^ 
as  to  the  person  to  wbpDp.,it  wa^  4l^()ji^tjeicl9ti>€^ides^  the  f^pm^\y 
of  two  kings  dedicating,  and,  th^  still  .strangeiif  an9i;:^X>9f(  ^W? 
having  a  single  statue  of , ope  dq^Qat^d  jp. \^yx\,  .     .,  »t 

It  has  been  nece^^ry  to.en^r  i^to.  t^cse^i  details  in^rdjo^  to 
prove  the  little  reliance  that  can  be*  placed .^pon  iMl  j$upaei)i^ 
interpretation  of  the  monuments,  fis  well  ^A^qpon  his;  princip^ 
of  criticism  in  general.  M.  Bunsen  complains  that  his  researches 
and  those  of  his  school  *are  still  so  shamefully  underrated  by 
German  scholars;'  but  in  this  country,  owing  to  his  Idpgr^i- 
dence  amongst  us  and  to  the  personal  regard  in  which  he  was  be!^ 
they  have  acquired  an  adventitious  importance  which  their  in- 
trinsic 
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trinsic  value  never  justified.  But  when  a  writer  calls  upon  us  to 
correct  the  chronology  of  the  Bible  by  a  new  system  derived  from 
his  interpretation  of  Egyptian  records,  and  denounces  all  persons 
who  do  not  accept  his  conclusions  as  either  fools  or'  knaves,  he 
challenges  us  to  examine  carefully  the  authenticity  and  value  of 
these  records,  as  well  as  his  interpretation  of  tliem.  Such  an  ex« 
amination  we  have  endeavoured  to  conduct,  quite  irrespectively 
of  the  Bible,  upon  critical  principles  alone;  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  no  sound  scholar,  whatever  may  be  his  theological 
opinions,  can  thoroughly  test  M.  Bunsen's  method  and  system 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  violated  the  first 
principles  of  historical  criticism,  and  that  his  whole  superstructure 
is  raised  upon  a  foundation  bf  sa&d. 

Our  space  will  allow  us  only  to  glanbe  at  M.  Bunsen's  scheme 
of  Biblical  Chronology.  In  examining  this  subject  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  an  inconsistency  of  reasoning  which 
destroys  all  confidence  in  the  author's  judgment.  M.  Bunsen 
puts  forth  theories  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  histo- 
rical character  of  the  Biblical  records,  and  yet  he  attempts  to 
support  them  by  isolated  passages  or  statements  in  those  records. 
For  example  :  he  imagines  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  to 
have  lasted  no  less  than  1434  years,  whereas  the  Biblical  narrative 
allows  at  the  utmost  430  years.  His  supposition  runs  counter 
to  the  historical  character  of  the  whole  narrative  ;  and  we  should 
therefore  imagine  that  it  was  founded  upon  wholly  independent 
evidence,  and  that  no  Biblical  facts  were  brought  forward  in  its 
support  But  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  entirely  based 
upon  some  supposed  synchronisms  of  Jewish  and  Egyptian  his- 
tory— upon  such  isolated  facts  as  the  occurrence  of  a  famine  and 
the  building  of  a  city  called  Raamses  or  Rameses  during  the 
oppression  of  the  Israelites.  If,  however,  a  general  theory  of 
the  history  of  the  period  is  adopted  which  involves  the  denial 
of  the  historical  character  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  it  is  obviously 
illogical  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  details  of  this  narrative.  It  is 
still  more  illogical  to  found  upon  such  details  a  theory  glaringly 
repugnant  to  the  narrative  to  which  they  belong. 

M.  Bunsen's  Biblical  criticism  is  characterised  by  the  same 
faults  as  the  Egyptian.  Whether  in  *  Egypt's  Place,'  or  in  his 
*  Bibelwerk,'  ♦  we  find  the  same  arbitrary  reasoning,   the  siame 

•  Of  ibis  work,  which  contaius  »  new  transUtiop  of  the  Bibl^  with  a  Com- 
mentary for  the  general  reader  (•  VoUstandigeg  Bioelwerkfur  itie  Oemeinde*),  the 
&tt  two  parts,  containing  the  Pratateueb,  ha^e  aAcieftdy  appeared  (Leipzig,  1858). 

dogmatism. 
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dogmatism,  and  the  same  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  others. 
But  it  might  have  been  expected  that,  in  his  Biblical  criU- 
cism*  which  is  no  new  branch  of  leamipg,  lile  EgjptoTo^, 
M.  Bunsen  would  at  least  have  been  correct  in  his  facts.  Thts, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  and  he  dispTajs  here  and* 
there  a  want  of  Knowledge  which  is  almost  incomprehensible. 
For  instance,  he  says, — *  In  Scripture  Nubia  is  generatty  called 
Nub,  but  Ezekiel  seems  to  have  written  it  Gnub.*  {Egypt^s  Place, 
iL  p.  9.)  Our  readers  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  Nub  does 
not  once  occur  fn  the  Bible.  Agam:  he  actually  supposes  the 
genealogy  of  Shaul  or  Saul,  the  son  of  XJzziah,  a  Lerfte,  to  be 
that  of  Saul,  tlic  ting  of  Israel !  {Egypfs  Place,  i.  pp.  176,  ITT.)' 
In  his  Biblical  Chronology  he  indulges  in  the  strangest  conjec- 
tures. The  most  important  date  in  his  scheme  of  Biblical 
Chronology  is  that  of  the  Kxodus,  which  Ke  places  fn  the  xixth 
dynasty,  under  Meneplithah,  the  son  of  Jameses  IT.,  about  B.C. 
1320.  Tills  date  depends  upon  the  Egyptian  evidence  of  the 
stoiy  of  the  Exodus  as  given  by  Manetho,  upon  xM.  Biinscn*s^ 
chronology  of  the  xviiith  and  xixth  dynasties,  and  upon  his 
theory  of  the  interval  in  Biblical  chronology  from  the  Exodus  to 
the  time  of  the  Kings.  On  each  of  these  points  a  few  remarik^ 
may  be  made. 

1.  The  story  related  by  Manetho  is  expressly  stated  by'  fhe 
historian  himself  to  have  been  a  popular  tra<iition,  and  not 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  records.*  It'  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Exodus,  but  St  appears  by  its 
internal  evidence  io  be  harrfly  anything  better  than  the  tales 
of  the  Grffico-Egyptians  which  were  retailed  by  such  men  as 
Apion.  " 

2.  The  date  of  the  time  of  Thoflfiines  IIT.,  previously  noticed 
(page  407),  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  dkte  for  the  Exodus 
under  Menephthah.  Hence  M.  Bunsen^s  violent  attempt  to  alter'* 
it  by  the  supposition  of  an  error  of  the  sculptor  who  engraved  it, 

3.  The  number  of  years  which  M.  Bunsen  assigns  to  the 
interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  time  of  the  Kings  is  so  mnch 
shorter  than  the  period  stated  in  the  Bible,  that  we  cannot  accept 
the  former  without  rejecting  the  historical  credibility  of  the 
latter.  M.  Bunsen  disposes  of  all  contradictory  evidence  by 
denying  its  authority : — 

'  It  cannot  be  within  the  province  of  the  critic  to  prove  from  Hebrew 
tradition  that  the  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the 
Temple  was  between  806  and  310  years.     For  it  is  a  settled  point  that 

*  The  passage  has  been  already  quoted  on  p.  388. 

that 
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that  tradition,  as  it  staods,  dmtams  no  ohronoiogy  yehaUver ;  it  would 
eoDsequently  be  absurd  to  endeavour  to  prove  an^  tiling  out  of  it.' 
—Vol.  iii.  p.  247. 

Here,  as  usual,  M.  Bunsen  assunaes  tbe  point  at  issue,  and,  by 
a  <lo<?matic  assertion^  requires  us  to  deny  what  tlie  great  majoritj 
of  Clitics  have  always  admitted — that  there  is  a  Biblical  chrono- 
logy of  this  period*  The  manner  in  which  the  history  is  squeezed 
into  the  short  interval  iainstmctive.  The  greater  part  of  Joshua's 
rule  is  ledconed  in  the  forty  yeaars  in  the  Wilderness.*  AU  the 
pef  iods  of  rest  are  omitted.  Many  of  the  Judges  are  made  con* 
temporary.  The  forty  years  of  Eli  are  divided  between  him  and 
SauHipl,  who  is  allowed  oftly  twelve  yeara  The  reign  of  Saul  is 
cut  down  to  twenty-two  years.  This  is  a  mere  arbitrary  process, 
yet  it  is  so  satisfactory  to  the  writer  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  '  the 
chronological  solution  we  have  established*' 

tt  is  very  hard  to  understand  how  M.  Bunsen  can  accept  the  his- 
torical narrative  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
and  yet  utterly  repudiate  its  ohronology ;  but  bis  criticism  of  the 
time  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  is  still  more  remarkable.  The  conjec- 
ture that  this  period  waa  1434  years,  or  nearly  1000  years  more 
than  the  longest  time  hithecto  assigned. to  it,  is  so  contrary  to  all 
previous  opinions,  as  well  as  to  the  definite  statements  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Teataments,  that  we  might,  expect  it  to  have  been 
based  upon  the  most  conclusive  evidence.  Bpt  here,  again,  the 
o|ily  important  evidence  is- purely  Egyptian,  and,  what  makes  the 
matter  worse,  Egyptian  according  to  the  riews  of  M.  Bunsen. 
Assuming  his  <)ate  of  the  Exodus  to  be  proved,  he  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  Israelites  must  have  settled  in  Egypt  before  the 
conquest  of  the  Shepherds.  His  aiguments  may  be  stated  in  a 
f^w  words : — That  Joseph  vaa  net  the  minister  of  a  shepherd 
king  ^  ia  self-evident  to  any.  person  of  common  sense  and  familiar 
with  the  Bible.'  .*The  resuU'  of  this  proposition,  *when 
applied  to  Elgyptian  history,  is  simply  this,  that  Joseph  was  the 
minister  of  one  of  tbe  Sesortosidae '  of  the  xiith  dynasty 
(voL  iiL  p.  332).  How  the  proposition  and  its  results  are  con- 
nected is  more  than  we  can  explain.  There  were,  however, 
several  kings  of  Egypt  of  the  name  of  Sesortosis ;  and  M.  Bunsen 
is  aUe  to  identify  the  very  Pharaoh  of  whom  Joseph  was  the 
minister,  ^  by  a  very  unexpected  and  singular  discovery.'  This  con- 
sists of  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  of  a  governor  of  a  district  in 
Upper  Egypt,  which  runs  thus : — *  When,  in  the  time  of  Sesor- 
tosis I.,  the  great  famine  prevailed  in  all  the  other  districts  of  Egypt, 
there  was  com  in  mine.  It  is  suiEcient  simply  to  observe,  that 
the  frequency  of  famines  in  Egypt,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 

times. 
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times,  renders  such  a  supposed  c^iQcideoce  of  Utde  t>r  no  value ; 
and  yet  upon  such  vague  arguments  as  thesie  is  the  exact  length 
of  the  sojourn  laid  down,  and  the  definite  statement  in  Scripture, 
jset  aside.  .      •  . 

M.  Bunsen's  scheme  of  Biblical  ChuHiology  before  the  time  ol 
Abraham  rests  upon  still  ipore  unsubstantial  grounds.  He  clafans 
for  the  period  of  the  Deluge  about  ten  thousand  years  before^  the 
Christian  era,  and  he  places  the  creation  of  man  about  ano^l^er 
ten  thousand  years  before  the'  Deluge.  These  extraordinary 
statements  depend  entirely  upon  the  aathor^s  theoty  of  the 
growth  of  laaguage  \  but,  even  if  this  theory  were  more  probable 
than  it  appears  to  be,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  can — at 
least  in  the  present  state  of  philological  knowledge — supply  us 
with  historical  data.*  However,  since  the  publication  of  the 
German  edition  of  his  woric,  M.  Bunsen  has  obtained  an  appfr-. 
rently  scientific  corroboration  of  his  views,  which  he  addupes 
with  unhesitating  confidence  in  the  preface  to  the  Ea^lish  tiaiMN* 
lation  of  the  third  volume.  This  supposed  discoveiy  presenta  aH 
first  sight  something  more  tangible  than  his  linguistic  febeory; 
It  is  contained  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Roy«l  Society  in 
1858,  giving  an'  account  of  the  explorations  prosecuted  near 
Cairo  by  direction  of  Mn  Leonard  Hoitier,  in  order  to  discover 
the  general  depth  of  the  alluvial  land  of  £gypty  and,  by  ealOQ- 
lations  foundea  upon  its  annual  rate  of  increase^  to  conneoi 
geological  with  historical  time.  Mr.  Homer  infers,  from  fnding. 
a  piece  of  pottery  in  the  Nile  sediment,  and  at  a  certain  depth, 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  that  man  existed  in  Egypt  meve 
than  11,000  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  not  ceeseljt. 
cxistefJ,  but  had  advanced  in  civilization  so  far  as  to  know  ind 
practise  the  art  of  forming  vessels  of  clay,  and  hardening  theaa 
by  fire.  Mr.  Horner  arrives  at  this  concluaioa  in  the  following 
manner.  Taking  the  colossal  statue  of  Rameses  IL,  in  tbe  ens* 
of  the  ancient  Memphis,  as  the  basis  of  his  calculalaion,  he  foiittd 
the  depth  of  the  Nile  sediment,  from  the  present  aorfaoe  of  the 
ground  to  the  upper  level  of  the  platforQi  upon  which  the  statne 
had  stood,  to  be  9  feet  4  inches.  Then  ludopting  the  date.a^ 
Lepsius  for  the  reign  of  Ranxeses  II.  (b.cu  1894-1328),  and  sap* 
posing  the  statue  to  have  been  erected  in  n.c.  1361,  IJjr.  Heiner 
obtains,  between  that  time  and  1854 — the  date  of  .hia  ezcaT»- 

■  — — — ■  ■  ■  -    I  ■  '  -  ^^  ■ 

*  The  most  eminent  Semitic  scholars  haye  rejected  M.  Bnnsen's  theonrof  the 
growth  of  language.  Oar  readers  will  find  some  valuable  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  M.  Benan's  Histoire  g4n&ai9  et  SyUcme  compart  des  Langues  SimitniueiB^  isoA  la 
The  Oeneiis  ofths  Earth  and  of  Man,  London,  38&6,a  work  which  deaerres  tlie  attentive 
consideration  of  Biblical  students,  though  we  are  far  from  endorsing  e)l  itsopinioDito 
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ti<x»— a  -period  of  9219'yeaM  fdr  tlie  ddcumulatiori  of  9  feet  4 
Indies  df  sediitient ;  and*  accordingly  he  concludes  that  the  mean 
rate  of  increase  Itfa^  b^tl,  within  a  stnall  fraction,  3^  inches  in  a 
century.  Hence,  says  Mr.  Homer,  *  it  gives  for  the  lowest  part 
deposited  an  age  bf  10,285  years  before  the  middle  of  the  reign 
rf  Rameses  !I.,  11,646  years  before  Christ,  and  13,500  years 
bdbrel«84.* 

M.  Bupsen,  after  quoUi^  Mx.  Homer's  woxdf,  addv: — 
^Xiio  opmtloH' perfumed,  and  ikm  resoh  obtained*  Hre  -bistoned, 
T^  geological.  The  «Qil  vhkh  has.  b««n  penetrntlKi  ^  exclusitely 
liistorioal  soil,  coeval  with  mankiml,  and  underlies  a  monnmeat  tbe 
date  of  which  can  be  fixed  with  all  desirable  oertaiatj.  It  is  a  ^il 
accumulated  at  the  same  spot,  by  the  sa^ie  uninterrupted,  regular^ 
infallible  agency  of  Ihat  river,  which,  like  the  whole  country  through 
wMchit  flows,  is  a  perfect  chronometer.  It  is  an  agency  evidently 
nfidistnrbed  by  any  other  agency,  during  these  more  than  a  hundred 
cettfttiries,  by  flood  or  by  deftige,  by  elevation  or  by  depression.  The 
f<iVtiliaiiig '  sediment  is  fonnd  in  its^  place  throughout.  Under  these 
c]90iirostaooesy  it  would  seleni  r^ascmalde  to  suppose  thkt  there  is  no 
matevial  difbreaoe  itt  th«  rale  of  seootanr  inereaee;  but  that  if  there  be 
Any*  the  lower,  strata  wouM  i«<|Qir6  an  inob  or  half  an  inch  less  to 
r^resant  the  growth  of  a  oe^jUiiy.'-^yol.  ill.  Frefiic8»  p,  xxri 

Now,  the  first  ({tiestibir  wlifch  naturally  arises  is,  can  we  depend 
upoil'the  accuracy  of  the  ficts  as  thus  stated?  Mr.  Horner  is 
birti «  Bo^nd  geoliAgist  and  a  man  of  honour,  and  he  certainly 
wV>irid  not  intenrtictoalty  deceive  tis ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  testi- 
mdny*  in  tliis  ctlse  is  cf  little  of  no  value,  as  he  is  not  an  inde- 
plJMeift  witness;  bul  sirtij>ly  a  reportei-'  of  the  observations  of 
o^)M^.'  If  he  had  beAl  personally  present,  and  had  seen  with  his 
o#ll»>yeEl  the  boring-hrttrument  bring  up  from  a  depth  of  thirty- 
niMe'lbet  of  Nile^depOSit  a'pi^c^  of  pottery,  we  should  have  had  the 
taitiwiony  of  a  trustworthy  iLnd  competent  witness ;  biit  his  mere 
beWef  of  the  alleged'  fact,  without  personal  observation,  is  of  no 
value  i^hatever  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Before  accepting  such 
a  sttttememt  ai^  an  nndonbted  fact,  we  should  require  information 
upon  many  points,  as  to  which  we  are  at  present  entirely  in  the 
dark.  We  know  nothing  of  the  credibility  or  competency  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  made  the  discovery ;  but  we  do  know  that, 
in  all  such  cases,  whatever  is  wanted  is  always  found.  If  a  gen- 
tleman in  this  country  has  the  misfortune  to  fancy  that  he  has 
coal  or  copper  on  his  estate,  and  directs  borings  to  be  made,  the 
instrument  almost  invariably  brings  up  the  desired  specimen, 
thongh  the  practical  geologist  is  aware,  from  the  nature  of  the 
strata,  that  the  existence  of  either  copper  or  coal  is  a  physical 
impossibility.     So  notoriously  is  this  the  case,  that  all  who  have 

Vol.  105.— iVi?.  210.  2  F  had 
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had  experieiM».'in  tWae  niBtlerB  •attach*  vo  impartaace  to 
apeciincngj  ooltoia  tbe>  all^gftd  dbtoimer  ia  a  soientific  obaerra^ 
o£. 'whose  oharacter  aad  oampetenoy  tfafere  ohi  be  no  qnestioB* 
Whe%  tbenBilDre^'  Mr.  Horner  gavie  special  inaUmoCicins  U>  hie 
agenta  to  attend  to  .tke  foUowing  pointy  emoBg  othcra: — ^  If  tm^ 
fragments  of  hamanart  be  fonadinjiiaiaoils  pasted tbroo^h ;  and, 
nnless  thcj  ht  biick* or  other  rode  nuulerial,  tO'preterve  them/ — 
nmt  experience  of  similar  ezoavmtiona  would  lead  ns  to  expect 
tfaat  such  Iragmenta'  of  fansan  art  meald  be  snre  to  be  forth* 
oommg; '  Boty  ereo  if  thia  be  noi  the  case^  and  the  pieces  of  pot* 
tny  wet e  aoftually  found  in  the  plaoes  aidicat^d,  these  are  sayelad 
oinmmistanoes  which  render  Mr/Hotner's  inference  respectiilg 
their  extreme  antiquity  exlnreaielj^  doubtful, 
r  If  we  adopt  a  date  of  the  first  colonization  o£  the  counti^  cali^ 
siatent  with  the  cfarooology  of  the  Scpfenagiot,  and  adodt  the 
aonxctaess  of  Mr.  Homes  V.esUmate  of-  the  mean  rate  of  .Aha 
inereaseof  tbcaUavial  ioil,  we  maj  isirly  calcHlate  that  aatbai 
tioiQ  the  general .amfaoe  of  •the.  plaJB<of  Menxphia  waa'at  Jcaat 
thirteen  feat  JdoIow  its  present  levels  sad^that  the  bed  of  the  Nii^ 
was  in  the  same  place  much  more  than  twent jnnx  feet  below  dti 
baidGS-^^faat  is^  n^dcb  rnigre  than  'tkirt^^whm  feet  bdow  the  feneral 
surface  of  the  plain';  ibr  the  >bed  of  the  liver  rises  at  the  sBoaa 
rate  aa  the  boadering  land,  and.|a  in  this  part  of  Egypt  atleaU 
twonty'-six  feet  below  the  kaid  in  most  ^  the  shallowecpaattb 
Now,  accordiiig  to  'an  ancient  tmdition,*  Menea  (that  is,  oaeiof 
the  earliest  kingaof  Egypt)^  when  he  fonsdsd  Meaa^ia^  ia 
raiated  to  have-  diverted  the  eourse  of  ithe  Nile  e&atwa(rds,il»y4 
dam  aboat  100  stadiai  (about  twelve  3Bulea)  south  of  tha  cifty^  ood 
thus  to  haro  drifd  -up  the  old  bed«  If  so,  many  years  nMist  baow 
elapsed  befoae  the  old:  bad-  beaanie' filled  nip  by  the:  tannat 
deposits  of  the  inundation;. and  .tbe  pieeeof  poMery  mayiii^iyb 
been* dropped  into  it  laog  >a£tec  the  time  e£thit  early  kiag^forrirA 
4o  not  kziow  the  couffse  4>f  tbe  old  bod^  sud  tha  atafeue  may 
stand. upon  it«.  Or  the  pieee  of  pottery  may  baive  fallen  inteMsa 
oC^the  fissures'into  whidi  the  dry  land.ia  rent  in  summery  asid 
which  are  so  deep  f hat  .many  of  them  cannot  be  fathomed -oadA 
Iqrra  pBlnwbaoKb^  Or,  at  tlio  spot  where  the  statue  stood,  th^rt 
aaay  have  been  fooverly  one. of  tbe  innumesaUe  weila  orpits^ 
from  which  watacwias  raised<byi  meaas-of  ^arthen  pots«  >ir.i-  r 

..  Agsin:  we  know  fi^om*  the . testimony  of  Mokiizi  that,  leal 
than  a  thousand  yean  ago,  tbe  Nile  flowed  close  by  the  ^ 
western  limits  of  Oaiao,  from  vfaioh  it  is  now  separated  hf . 
plain  extending  to  the  width  of  mora  than  a  sule.     In  thiafdaiof 

*  See  Herod,  il  99. 

dierefore, 
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tbcselbre,  one  might  now  dig  to  the  deptk- olt won tf  feet  or-mofs^ 
and  then  find  plenty  of  fra^cnts  of  pottery  and  other  remnqs 
less  than  a  thousand  jeart  old  I  Jfatural  changes  in  the  oonrle 
of  the  Nile  similar  to  tbajt  which  we  have  here  mentkuied,  axM 
seme  of  them,  donbtless,  much  greater,  hare  taken  place  w 
idmost  ererj  pavt-of  il$  passage  thvongb  Egjptw 

Thus  far  we  iiave  telaptod  otav  remarks  to  Mr.  Homer^^  ekik^ 
lna49  of  the  mean  rate  of  die  increase  of  the  aHixvial  sen}.  Bud 
this  estimate  is  feonded  upon  a  gvave. mistake':  that  is,  npan'llitf 
atosamption  that  the  upper  smfaiee  of  ^e  platform,  on  which  ithe 
oolossal  statne  stoody  was  scarce) j  higher  than  this  general;  snrfine 
of' the  plaia  The  temple  whidh  contained  t£ie  cetosstfl  statue 
was  one  of  the  buildings  of  Memphis';  send  aococding'  Mi 
Mr.  Homer^s  assumptiony  it  is  a  necessary  conitequenoe  that  bhth 
thn  city  and  the  tcnqpl0<  wtst  have  been  for  nuusy  days  in  everjr 
year,  to  4he  depith  of  some  fset,  ander  the  suiface  of- the*  inion^ 
dntioal  This*  is  quite  UKsedible/;  .and  ise-ODMiy  •tbetefoie  issl 
certain  that  thc<  J^iik<leposBt  did  not^begiaitcitacoamulate  at'tbe 
haaik  ef  the  slatne  till  Memphis  had  lallenrinto*  niiim  «bo«t  the 
fifth  eentory  of  oar  «ra^  ^ '* 

These  consUeralsonsyatid*  many  c^hen  which' we  snlght-vorgei 
tcad  to.sbow  tiiat  Hsu  Homer's  pottery  is  no  4npni<  likely^ibui 
M»  Bansen's  chtoneiogy^te  compel  os  to^  aintidtniF  moot  faith  in 
theoldHebresr  rsderds.  Bot  one  iiest,  mentiotod  by  Mrs  Hoiwef 
himself^  setdes date^qoestieBA  He  telk  u»  that  ^fragvlents of  buantt 
irick  and  of  poeicryhaTe  been-  foond  at  tsvea '  gvetf tev  deplUs 
[than  timty-nune  iaet}  in  locaisties  near  «he'  banks  of  the  riMr^' 
and  that  hsthe  boring  ^i&giol,  ^fragsnentti^ctf-ftttm^iru^  sand 

Clesy  were  fonsd>  in  the  nediment  'brougtitt  up  from  between 
{<srtieth  and  fiiftie»h>foot  ftmnehoMrfaee.'  Now,  if  a  eoinitf 
TDSfan-^or  DiedlQtlnn>had  been^discovestpd  i»  these  spots,  evett 
Mr^Hconer  woidd'hai«» been  obliged 4ojuBhnit  'that  he  had  nunb 
a.. fatal. mistake  ih  hia ' oondusions  ;  but  apiee^  of  bumi^irM 
tnuid. beneath  the  soil  teik  ibe  same  tale  thait  a  Ron^an  eoils 
wonld  tell  under  the  same  ^drcnnistances^  Mt*  Homer  and  M. 
Bunsen  hove^  we  beliere,  never  been  in'  Egy pt^  >  said  we  thevetibini 
teke  tbelibetty  to  infbimtfaem  ^^haet.these  is  not  a  eingle  knowtt 
stmptnre  of  bantrt  biriek  Amn'oneend  of  Egypt  to  the  oth«r  earlietf 
than  the  period  of  the  Robmsi  deaninson.  These  ^fragments:  of 
knmt  brick,*  thenrfore,  have  been  ^posited  aftet  the  GbrieSm 
SBBf  snd,  instead  of  establishing  the  existenoe  of  saan  in  Egypt 
mote  than  Id^OOO'yeara^  rapply  a  omHrincing  proof  of  the  w<ntl)r« 
lessnesnof  Mr,  HoaieB»sheorgr4> 


2  F  2  Art, 
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Art.  y.—L:^m(4ftecflP^^p(fflie^^^^^^      qamomie,  qfjke  Printed^ 

Books  relating  to  the  Cvuntfj  of  Devon.     By  James  J&aviclson^ 

Exeter.  ,1852-      ''^-'i' '  ■  "i  r.''''"'*'^— --  '    '  •    '        '   •••       ■     •    I- 

2.  Monasticon  Dictum  ' k^ohiniii^^  '  By  George  Oliter,  D.D. 

^",^eter  and  London.   1841  ^  ;^^^^  ■       -  - . 

^^.JCramadions  of  the   Exeter'  JOwtesan  Architectural   Soctetr/1 

r,Sls.I.-VI.     Exeter.  1843-1858.      /;;;■.'.  "...    ■  '  ',    .  ,^\','^ 

^t  A  Pei-amhulation  of  the  dtwieiif  and  R(>uafPorest  o/  l^a^^^ 

i  By  Samuel  Rowe,  M.A.»  late  Vicar  ofi^jfpqitofijJDey^p^  ,V-nW. 

edition.     London  and  Plymouth.  185i5.  ^i, ...   : ,.;,  \,  .,,..  ,  j  .^.^ 

5>iit7%9  Anghh-Saao^n  Episcopate  ofCormoaiU  mth\&cme,4f^ur^\^ 

''  'tAi^BkhopB  of  Creditom    By  EUH^  Pedkry  £s(}i  ,,,LandQi)« 

TKHEJf  Jlwil^^ji^d  J^ap  9odi%  toward. the  end  of  tlie'sfx- 
^^       teenth  century,  published  his  fatnous  treatise  ^  De  He- 

1^1^  firdth'  tlM !  ikieti  >  <  <df :  D^omOine  /  add!  Catowf&Uf  descrv»e»i  lU^ 
bii^'ih^^ift^  ^okitbe  €otiifdbtefi«blfliii«li  littto  twhtchd  ittrfaiK^ 
firtl^^.  <  <  ThIiBf '  j«  ^NtftHafiitfV  Cavpenteiv  «^dM mMiw  <was  iwlMT 
5f^IlMh«ri^^l^;  A«ttr0^kbariiiilon^tftniliirh(yifrB8  fainuiQlf  a)  fqlW 
oif-'Ei^t^r  OoH«g€^  6^iBflyrd^<  wterb  »he^>4ieeinfl  to/faaiwnbten/ioiAt 
'^khe  )tni]kt  t^iikMkMff'MmniX){^hi9  timk^^ii't  fai^^Ge^^rlhpkir 

p^bHshed  iit 'Edgllfthi^le  Ve^ilisfs  otcotaidemUetleiigthi  tO  Bodii^ 
^W  ^ii  'dv^r 'p^ei««iftiptoiii»  <  inntyreritooh)  deBSusiogT<iJl  citoqmaio^ 
xivt^  p«^^  df  McK^Mbbnesse^anAibttrbkruni^  opjffMp 

'til^  AVeri^d^V'^*  gt^tf^'tvVlt^'^hb/'find»9'.tfa«ef.peopl«i«mknir 
tieit<^,'irte]pectiM'itiitfaebi  'a  more  t&earteUe^artttfie.'M  ^rpewtor 
|)^dseds '  weeiM^ittgly  •  to>  >  ^  cbedce  >  Mr. '  Bodiii'>8  vbobit  r  OM^Mm? 
tlyi^ti^ifpt^66'ir6<b^ntetl6  ^iMiit<inouiil»hida9cdiH)lries>o£iX]lii^ 
liiid^CbYtoWtitt/  andf  'byi^a  display. i{rf/fTcboiQer>£owvte'.cmpt»rf)iw» 
tfe^^'Hesrjittfhlh  glar*eii^^:-i^" '-'n/-    •..!    7'...m.i-   r     /...r,    Mui-iioa 

''"  ^It  cannot  he  styled,' li,e  ass^t't,  '<l6iii''Te(ifr6dift;  'bifl'g^^e;  t^^QMW 
'oiA*  ofSpring  fifom  such'  ah  afit,*wh!cK  "^jW^abc^  ^Jftt  as  em«b*nbf» 
the  iiibuntains,''aii(yf6afchirfg'fer'ri^Her  ib  keaveft'ittr'exC€BJ«lcj5'tfcbri>ti» 
btAet'in  hM^  traVM^«^d  th«tttlle^8i^'>Wl«^iD^c«d  any  tpraflriiteeraf 
^6^^€'Brilai*  tdhairenrge^  pmsedcncy;  beimetssB  iStould  lai^i^lfN^ 
«i^  the  rapiMatiott  di^tfts  Bndilei6iiiiig,'dir<^i6MBi  gboitaz/of,  Jesf^V^ilKi^ 
«»lda(,awiHookierjf5«tldriseup,ii*^pgfli<ti9fl/|,j,.    .,,     ,.  ..,  t,v.^  ^d 

A  long  string  of  namekfeUoWsJMttiiig  U»rtbithe(riob^8«of»'th& 
'iweete  h$ve  atid  i^ee^tadVe  f>ff'obp^ffeiteriii'witteaf'ia.<tat0itiien, 
s61dilers,  ^^meto,  j^tiilbsopiicfrs,  pcMs^Handiin  ^  mattiy- inferior 
fkciilties  wlierem  our  Dffi'vmi  bath  displayed  her  abilities ;:'  laiiil 
whatever  the  hills  and  rocky  t<M  of  <  oar  DsDRm'  mmy  hiwieiiMl 
•      -  to 
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to  do  lYitli  the  matter,  It  is  certain  that  tbe  list  is,  one  that  can 
"be  rivalled  by  few  otW  couYities,  prob'ably  l)»y  libitc^  :^       /    i  i'  / 

*  I  should  not,*  he  concludes,  alhiding  perhaps  to  the  gloriftciUjon,  of 
*lifoft$  aiitre^  FVaD^ais^'.yn plied  in  Uiq  '  bold  conjectMre  of  Mr..  Bt^^in,' 
"^have  spun  out  this  theme  so  long,  but  to  stop  their  moiulies,  who," 
belog  flooiier  taught  to  speak  than  understand,  take  advantage  oT  the 
rude  language  and  plaine  attire  of  our  countrymen,  admiring  ndtnin^ 
-more  thai^  themsels;es.  or  the  magnificent  splendours  of  their  *own 
i^iabitation.^  ^s  tho.i)gh'^ll  the  Tdtt  in  the  world  were  annexed  t6  Ihei^ 
CifTL  schbbles,  arid  DO'flbwres  of  Science  could  grow  in  another  garden. 
3ut  a  rude  dialect  being  more  indebted  to  custom  than  nature,  is  a 
itnall  argument  of  arblookishe  disposition  ;  and  a  homelic  outside  m^y 
«lmiude 'moi^'Witt'tkanHie  silkwonne's  industry.  I  liave  souieUpfies 
heard  a  rude  speech  in  a  frize  habit  expresse  better  sense  'than^;ii(tjier 
times  a  scarlett  robe ;  and  a  plaine  yeoman  with  a  mattocke  in^  his 
Ti^'d,  speake  more tethle  purpose  than  soihe'couftsWlriui^'at  die hkrttf 

^r>  MnjBodiii?k'a(H|iifedatitance:TiBUbk  lJ»>8w>e«li<reQepta4eriof  w^fsftem 
'V^itgf'^9»'iti  alLpmb&kitttjrveiyy  Uonited ;  landf  i£  boteifeorJigb^m 
«wiitj(  h^  mtnt  hmre  'iKent  twnsid^bly  edffiQ(d(%  thU.  ela^ra^ 
idtaek  <Ay'hi«  g^kemltpvopa^iiink^  ^Asa^JD^tOns^bii^  piian,  ^0yf^ 
Mffiit,^'^  CairpMiter  "^may'lmi^eijtboug^i'  tbbti  )B9m/^  d^fe|l^  4^1 1 1^ 
»»tive»«Kiuatyi  was  BotiOBcalled  fbr/od>Qtb0r)gjK>wd9.)  iNpt^wfiti^ 
9tdnf«liQ$>Q(le6ii  filiza)»th'»i(6ften<ti|ttot€id.jiaj^wg^  rj(ba<t  .^XljiA 
DisVdiisbiiid  geatr^^vrerc^  allttiofm^coui^iars,.  with.d«l9«ecoig^g.fC<i4^ 
6dmicfe,'  iO  »  oertaLin>tbttt^»aa.  «»)1|  ai  >tbat!iilnfi.  Its  long. l^tf^ 
^sMids^i  <  tbe 'tiemoteM  land  of^iWanemiBarbarjf  «<i^ed|  on  cevt^m 
ffim»$'>oi  cifflocBtioMiand'inaikiiBaESv^  a  iveiiy  .qtitslioai^ble,  p^^r 
4»mtienee4'"^A>4«t«et>ttDQ]ity<?  f/^a^tl  Qttiaiihe  opic^rfe^  ,oi^  14$ 
VMrm 'fi^m  eating  )Jokn  >D(nrieai  at  .PJ)i}n>aq|b-rTT^no,  fifj  mI 
'fttmd'  VN^bing'  sweet i ia (DevMsbiftient-exGept  tb^  ywg/i^Tj  .  F.iU^ 
ff^^fo^  kiacelbaimceBddiflacdeaiofithe  taUei^w^De^evide^Lyquit^ 
«»kh(iifni  to  <the/saik^8ge  <  tiativiss.  '  Spake  ignoratakee  oif  iSP.  ivefi^^. » 
science  may  reasonably  be  expected  fixHat^Tiit  ip0^|e  !t^kic»4f 
•^jbanners,..  rWben  .Hferyidt  .wjote,  were  *  rockie  as  1;heir  ways/ 
4)iad,. whose  gentry,,., aoc(nKUng  to.JLadj  iPansbaw^  Wwever  toyal 
4ktid  .bospitatde^  Wi$r(»..Vof  aVcrM'ty  .and  ceiMorious  natv^r^  |^ 
imoatiivisBd  to  be  so: ieur  (torn  London*'  Aii^  ihis^.  we  ftre.nol 
^eaa^rised  <t6'  ftud  Gkrendon  acconnting  for  JViottk^a  f  vongb.  md 
^iihiittiV'kmw^riX^i  t^  Duke  ofi'Omiond  flbpai  Abetvegiment  4» 
be  sent  from  Ireland  f6t"tb«  Kiftfig^by  tihe  faet  /tbat)1  b»ihadiiia 
oidier  odoioation  bdt  Diiteb land  DeVoDsbiro*!  ..  juo.  .  / 
,.r)37b0iiiKighn«ui«ndriQdependenee  whklf  a^  .pftrbupa  to  ^w^e 
cKtetiti  s^U  cbaracterisftic^vif'the^men.  of :  DevoAi^ir^  wer^,  ^o 
<doabt  greatly  iottdred  by  two  geograpbicioJl  JC^a^u^^es  pj^  tbj^ir 
4xni»fejr^  wkich  have  infloanc^d  ilt'ih^toisy  (fqm  tbe  e^liest  times 

— iu 
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•^ts  holtttion  and' the  ^position  irf  ha  ftak'bimft.  Shut  in  by  the 
Cbmish  pi?tiiAsti)A  oihone  side,  wkh  wblcfa  the'Saxott  *  Deftistttas  * 
felt  little  f^jmpathy,  and  by  the  sea  <m  the  north  and  south,  tlie 
only  land  communication  of  Devonshire  with  the  rest  of  En^ 
land  lies  eastward  through  Somerset  and  Dorset  Great  woom 
And  deep  marshes,  however,  formed  for  maay  centuries  ar  kind  of 
ttKtural  barrier,  and  would  have  prevented  mueh  iatereoiirse  with 
the  nHghbomring  coutities  iMd  their  original  settlevs  been  moan 
iiearty  of  kindred  race  thas  in  fact  they  Wftre.  The  men  nf 
Dbfonshi^  were  thus  early  compellMl  «t>  deTp*«d  wpon  tia«ir#wa 
^^0urces^*— a  task  in  the  prosecution  of  which  no'svnall  difiBcuMet 
were  to 'be  successfully  encountered.  The  earliest  notices  otf 
•^ohr  Dtevon  *•  suggest  very  different  images  fwni  those  #5th 
which  its  name  is  mr^  associated— ^the  soft  sea  breezes,  the  vose 
and"  myrtle  covered  cottages,  aind  the  hpyad  green  meadows 
dotted  with  lazy  cows.  The  country  was  wild  and  desolate,  sod 
m  thickly  covered  with  forest  thM  *  the  woodlands  «f  Dyv&lMtt ' 
b  the  expression  by  which  it  is  geMrelly*  Mtflettred  -to  in  ikm 
«aiiiest  Welch  poems.  Aldheim^s  *  Dim  Donitieiniai'  *  allwies 
j^ihaps  as  much  to  the  nsoral  cOteKtiqii'  of  libte  distric*,  mhiJU 
the  heretical  Britons  reftised'tio  keep  their  BaMer  in  due  seaM^ 
ks  t0  its  physical  chafacner ;  but  the  Domesday*  Survey,  with  its 
ikiilei^  of  Wood  and  cdpptce,  and'  its  tbinty^cattered  pojMilluiott^ 
supplies  material  ^f&r  a  suffieiently  rugged  picture^  the  aodiK 
•  ikcy  of  which  is  confirmed  by  subsequent  chronidevs.  PoorskMl 
ttungry  (jejunmn  et  squaltdunv),  aecordingto  WUlimm  of  Mahttep^ 
buty,  was  thfe  Ittad  about  Ei^Mier,  wMr  fionoi^  IhKr^tMst  pMdoMvt 
in  the  county.  Its  scanty  crop  of  oats,  says  the  Monkkif  DeviMM^ 
sbmewhat  varying  Jobnson^s  ikmoue^  definition^  sdpplvBd' oue^and 
the  same  nutriment'  to  man  and  i^eaiit.  There^wisi^  i&Nl«ed  oe^ 
taih  districts,  in  the  Southr  Hams  wnd'^sewhete,  which 
Always  to  have  beeri  noted  for'  their  fruitfulness  \  but  tk» 
^f  the  county  had  to  be  reclaimed  by  'patient  hnduiitry.'  'In  FaHor^ 
lihtte'  the  work  had  been  tolert^ly  accompDlshed,  atnd 'D^oli^ 
lAire  stood  high « among  the  agricrdluTal  dotnM&et.  '*-  No  ahiM^' 
h^  says,  *  shows  more  iuduBtrious,  or  So'tniaay'huskaaidaiciif  Mss 

; make  the  ^ouad  both  to  take 'and  keep*  a  Mtfodnwlte 

ihtitfulnes»e;  so  that  Virgil,  if  nowalife,  n&ight  Wake  luidiiMfc 
to  bis  Georgicks  ftofli  the  pAongh-piiietice  in  tMs  eonaty.' 

♦  The  expression  occurs  in  one  of  liis  poem^ — 

*  Qosttdd  profiBCttis  ntetflfni 

>  Usque  diram.DiiBintoaisnb'      ••     •> ^'.  mi;^ 

Per  carentqm  Cormib^Km         ,     .      ..,,., 

'Flonilentis  cespiiibus 

Et  fiSMisdis  ^aritubMB.' "         > 


w. 
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I£,hoir«verv4he:«iiuilli0aaf  DQ¥<»^ue.witb«.i;e«p0Qt;  ta  Qtbei 
EogUih  eoiuUies  m%B  reoM^te  «ad  isolate  $pm/9  coia^eflfsUiQii 
1N»  afforded  by  the  maoj  and  exi^laiit  iaai:boufa.aa  its  aciuthccpi 
coast,  suppljing iioft .Iflss  amfdeapportuoitj  for, the  devQlopfn«n;t 
of  ila  energies  hy  9m^  thaa  the  incUaation  4>f  its  heaths  «jn^ 
coppices  did  by;  land.  At  a  ¥€ffy  eairly  period^  tbe  position  q( 
ibese  harbours  immediately  opposite  BtitUay  Wi  the  w«st^oa,s.t 
of  France^  and  later^  their  convenience  as  pointa  of  departure  fov 
tlie  new-found  world  of  Ainerioa»  gave  tbem  an  impotctance;  of 
ns^ ordinary  ohafaGteor^;  a«d  prodfK^d  a  xace  of  hardy  ^wd  d,arb9f 
ieamen,  of  whom  Weatcote,  writing  in  the  xeifgn-  of  JUin^s  J*y 
aasentfl  ibat  ^  the. wholei world  fairings  forth  m  better.'  .  Tke  di^ 
itvilieata  be  enooonleiied  both  byr  sea  and  land  went  to  .ibrm  the 
ebaraelisr  af  the  aaen.of  DeKonahire;  in  whose  history  may  rb« 
tVMmd,  we  think,  a.ceitain< indef^endenoa  resnlting from  tbeisolsi* 
tion  ef  their  county^*-a  eaiseleasnesa  and  in^liffevence  .about- the 
gn^ai  events  which  were  atianing  other  parts  of.  £9g}and--:a  dis^ 
like  of  ail  ehange,  as  in  the 'matter  of  the  refonnation  of  religiao 
^-rteidat  the  same  dime  a'resobile  deience  of  .what  appeared,  iq 
ihefl»/ their  own  intetiasta,  es:  insUneeaof  wbatdi  we.rmay  refer.. to 
the  rising  at  the  si«e  of  the  Reformatinn,  and  to,  ih€i  conduct  ot 
Ihe  olnbmeadurii^  the  oivii  war.  Perhaps.  tbe> buocanecEing  apiiit 
wrbioh  prevailed  saesleiMiiwly  among  the  Devonshire  adventujrci;^ 
of  Mie  siateenth  oentnry)  and  the  Isctthat  many  of  the  faratcs  who 
Iwaated  the  narrow  aeaadnriogthe  reigoa of  James  and  Chariest 
veee  itativea  of  PlyaKHitb,  Dartmondh^  and  Baixistaple,  may  be 
iegjaoded  as  iUustiMtions  of  the  aama  independent  and  ^  nndnbf 
hdMe'rlenapee. 

<MiNo  satiaffbctory  or  acourate.- bistxNry.  of  -  Devonshire  mM^ 
The  neavest  aftproacb  to  one  is  the  yoUi.me  which  forma  part. of 
ibyeons'a  ^  Magna  Britamnae/.  published  in.  1822.  The  earlic^ 
4)oUectiena  for  the  county  were  made  in  th^  first  half  of  the  aev>»nr 
ifeNHitfa  •century)  by  Sir  WiUiam  Pole  of  Shute,  Tristram  Risdw 
4>£  WUnsoot,  and  Westcote  of  ^labrook,  near  Crediton.  Wei^ 
cmle's  beok,  printed  for  the  first  time  in  184&4  is  curioas» 
/Md  ma)r  he  accepted  es  a  very  con^ete  ^View  of  Devonshire/ 
4riBm«t  the  year  1630^  in.  spite  of  cetftaan, omissions  of  which,  as  he 
jleUe  US  himself,  be  bad  been  acoosed,  sucb  as  his  having  madenip 
mention  of  the  le^ireat  bear  which -fought  nine  dogs  when  tbe  Xhihf 
of  Anjon,  the  French  King  s  brother,  was  in  Devonshire,  Pol- 
wbele's  *  History  of  Devonshire,  1793-98,'  was  never  com}4eted, 
and  abomids  in  every  ,]und  of  inaccuracy,  although  gossiping 
stories  occur  in  it  here  and  there  which  deserve  sifting.  Afar 
more  important  book  is  the  '  *  DamnonH  Orientales  lUustres, 
or  Worthies  of  Devon/  of  the  Rev.  Joha  Prince,  vicar  of  Berry 
"i  I  Pomeroy^ 
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Pomerojv  piiUoibed'.io<ibIio  in  ITOl^t  and  reprintoi}/  wkbaddi^ 
Ikaull  notes,  in  181.0.  -  Sbfth  e^iatMr^h^veioam  become  '-rmmj 
Frincc's-book.MM  weloolmed'Vkh:  a  ohoBM^f-AppltowTfmm  -all 
lui>  bn>li»ec  olengj, .  viMaj  ef •  *  wJbom  eano  fonvard.  mitki  lajadUovy^ 
T0rMs»  jiSy  £9C(iiirtfincfr»  MiEu<WiUiasaiPeaK)Be<of.Debn>Prifnr:t-**  •  if 
' ;  f  *    : '  .  ^  nrou''vi»  idndBi the  <workv  Sir  ^  bol  500  CHnHi  faf  p«f 'd  ^  ' '  =  * 

.,  ••        X^^.fuJiui!^!«gn^wiUu9JiisUy  dQ.  .1: ,   :    1    ...•./ 

T^ Dfffom^^  ^ OKMOialM lUwitrfci 'we lofthenioatiiiavte^nMn 
tfaingi  morei  than.  ^^^Rft|i4«  bonteesideripiwrttncfei;*'  •and'ira;cim 
sonrcely  iiDiginr  ftSHiTeidi6jigbltfnl''^T)olitnm'tb«B' might  beitnadB 
M( FdriniQ«'e< W^nlbMV wUb^tbe^.additioDft  tote  dsrivediliy  vMNledi 
letetrbh^T  apd  mlh  iUttfttmtionfr  Irofri/goodifMrtiQaite,  pctlbBal 
bb)U;9^  artc)ealk,aHumr•4lonsfl^^^<MKLMq[lld6^^  .<     /  ;< 

-;- .  Tbet  Devttisbkd  vhes  •  been  jfer '  frpiA tkik  cff  ( iate^ 
)0falEngr*matemI(;for')bBtf  finMiretbiatoriiiiniie  sttffiuieDlljtqprondAK^ 
tW  Uft  9S  \toidcftiwe  ^awe  ^ilM^lut  ifaA-J^^ad  lef  (kbunectideu  r  •  *  The 
faaiid60Q)&  «ohimeaHof:r|}iQ/'.&etertiniiM»^aAf:Aiohi«eclnsalfSihi 
eietj*  caiit«ii^ji|iaaj)ivelui^l&aod.ii^MHiKtrs^/pfq^^ 
loithe.'  Eeclt«iologj^'df«tbci  connli)!;  >mii!.iheT<fifiine  fiocinty'^iii^ 
itenedia  toeriestofisonlftUed  ^flk»cfgh^otei^'.isi  w^ab  tbeipriootp^l 
feattujoes^'aad  fptei^ntf  cendUlioa  oj^ietveey  icbiilrfb)ip>  Devonhin^  ^aoe 
ditljr..ieCQrdeML>.i(X'b^  pdntedrTesoUro^AiiieJetine*  lo/  Deftansfairb 
aceioetakgned  ^iit'.Mrv  DAJ!rid6iiit'a'(extelknt(>  ^BihUtttbcaa^'r/e 
¥olttine.jof  «or»'iibami.200>pegeiit;  iDv«iDU«cr^'<isi  BucbMaivettf 
printed  -f0li«a^.Mabiilan»9VDlJid  haweiiumedwv^iwkkpl^aawx) 
hae-supp^ed  ufl.wi4[bi.a>  SMel^ftUcx»n!i.fiu:.lHn<Nrei(Conip}ele!thai| 
that  leontaiacdiinhibe  JU(tie«(liediti«mioCi2>tigdaie^.andMl||[r.  ilowb 
hfttfiJiftTinglQr  aildirlalK>nau4y  ^p^aambiilalMf  Abe  irtldMWiiM^ 
nf  Difrtmoar^'in-mam^'^re^ptecle  tbe.t9iDtt>Alitisi»tlvc^>aika^i,ifi;ito 
boxdegraiarei^ohided^  dte^most  pioliii»ii9qiiei  portion  d£  tb^QMUte 
Btrti  rtbere ■  iai  aiMBc^thing.  in  e^^eoa^tinoolkrlo.r^iy^iiRavdoiAiirertaifatiott 
'  L^nly.  knamr/  aaja^the  rauihor  ef  M«fii  JBrnHrn^'i. '  t#Q^Ehglidi 
neighbouriiohMlasthofaiigblyi;  aodin/«dcb^  wilhihia  tsifahaiof^^M 
Biilea^  Iberenia -enough! of  atMtereAt  aAd.  J^gbmAj  toTiast  anjiivfnmi 
liWn  nan  biaiUfe.:  I  bQ)ii9iw<  tbia  i^iht:  th^iCamiidiMstithnMxgha 
onti.the.  cavtnitjZ  Wo'dotubtr  ifntberti  be.d  single /DtlroiUbinI 
|iari8ji.ofiWjbiabitheaame,lhingiBigi»l}not be<aa]idti  */.  ^^-f^.-i^o  *(•» 
I '  Thc.fiiatt  jndiatiiiei  otpp^ainancpiol  D^vmnalnTiP  tifcrough Ab«i  miaH 
of  dawning  biatory  connecta  it  with  the  mjatecioua  Casaiteridea, 
or  Tin  Ialmdfi>  rwhich,  for.  aa  impjria^M' weve  .^Jbid^ftoiiAn  those 
who  saHedi  the  maift;'  Ther^  can 'b9  no-  donbt' that' thotaa 
of  Dartmoor  was  >rorked  at* a  Very  early, period,  ^or  .^hat  tfijjl 
harbours  of  Devonshire  were   the  ^hie£  ,o«ipori»  ^£ronb  •  vliioh 

it 
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il  tms  -tvnyey^difmstoM'^  toi  'thh  neigliboafiii^  toiiiuient(' *  ovnoH 
hmead  *tiie>  fthips>fiof''Ffacenio)Akr^  WdtcMrs.  « '  iB^ieter,  .<the  <  <OmD 
Ite^of1'theiBri|t^s;  BilfiatiKi,'lik^riti4i^fOeIti«r  lOKmai,  ju^t^  at^ithd 
}MifiU'whbm'ftb^Ti7ev"ccwie9  to^btf^nlifficttible, ^nd'SeatMlvaCi t^4 
mottth  of  ttli0iA*ic^,ioD>'4be'ktttemi  t)bcdk  of >ftb&i€OQ«ily^  >S6aiiiTtQr 
have  be«a»'^  ptiiioipalroeiitites  tiFtblis'mifiiltEslr'lihifikic  'From  the 
latter  a  road  has  bdeni  tnu:^  ^extMMttliif^MiluiteiAorossi  (thel  island  to 
Yarmouth,  and  resembling,  ihitS'gi^t^rtLl^^thftfefAii^tet^'the  better- 
Imown  *Pilgrim'a/''WAy*^'Whidi''i^tf  fWto'*^  or  its 

BMgUbbur^lKfdr^toiTtfaei  MStem  >  UMiit  'OtrJiieiaS, '  'Ttiest^^wtSk  mak 
€BTtaiaky  bot  of;  Rimiani^^riGrhv'affdfthdy  a)pipwp^tl7>i<idmte>  a  ivcnry 
adb*jait(tedmmerqfadi>  inlttnmirs«i'#i&  iArmoiicsr  (ihe  Venetl  P)  uni 
themam  biiid^/and*  tbe^T«atonk^)tri'b«si<iur^tb^itfsig{i/boOTb^  M 
flie<Bbi|ie.eb(tiie0lh^(  jMu«iJ  tin<«lay<lifiiiie  ikfevi  ^ported^frau 
Seaton,  tbdr!anfMMiMorikUmvm,<'«rlii«fa'Wirt^i^^  ftlihe 

aE)Biitisb;v0adriv^i«h  fiiBet«r<;V|iat  (tbir>Nlief  ^WUtthrlMnro^tetoi  flis- 
Q^kndn^/'to^Hgjikttt  4ii]Mb«iliii4t><Mii  ]Muller'i]>l«c»«^inckMliii^ 
Bd]beroiris>icH»sns:<df  («b^  6ir0«k  Jfiiynioiicii^^Bjvitf^^liiid/  Bjgffft  *^ 
a4ibr<b*^ibofeiocftaiH.]Mro€ff  bfitt0^etit)!filn)toitant]^'<as  tii0<CiiH(ii^ 
«f itbi^  Mediiefr^bsiaif ^til  (t^M«,  il0Ag^bMGnta4bi(«i^«rlaice  m  liie 
Wksttst  itkts  kig«>tt9i6f{¥«spariam  >  hi<^rderYt)i*tfitid>tbd  yMUlin^ 
^fUfSDgttf^ocIf  oi>  «li«  ttib««>trko  'lab€nki:6d»M(dra>«n(ine9CRid«1lpa«»4 
wvnrk^aiad  'Titioipo^pied  tbft  idee)^  ^dtaibm  ofi'Doftfdbhiremtilkat 
discbai'dayi  w«  uffdt>diniibilhe''h6i^tiPio4  D(iiitmoAr»and>  waaddb 
oveTi>tb^«higk7iihobri4hd/amidBt''tfrliiob^  solSludiss  thttJj^h«te'b«8ia 
jlteserved;  >  iWe^^f tfttlblns<  if  thifcijgof dalfed  >^  |ii-iiai0tml  ?'  period^^ 
iadbnav  iKpstiKiieni^  '0tto0  oirdiM^i  dtM'«fr«aitito^of^i]pri|g|lit 'stoniitiar 
]MMtelMiihaui.abo«nad,  wld,  ftteh6ug4>i?i6f'  abi!tipw»iweiy^m^^\lrsmB\ 
dvfiUs  ai^eboliar>ifikpn^it«nf»9SiApoi«ir' 1114  i»iUdr(chiamel«v<of  itM 
laiHhioap4  in  irbich'  tto^iairetMt;  j  Ajhsongf^tlii^hi  ibh^  ^  pbmlVelitkttf 
^OJraii a^bhftoh^fiiMsi ^av^< ogpreed  t& >oail'>the< tongi vowvof  ia|#iglit 
gtMttfl^ipliucikl  atreg^lavKKstaiiMs ifrom  etfcb  other; .opsningkei^ 
«ndtth«t«)  into:  chiicltfs, 'anA^windnig*  in  atMk<p€Wlin€('  f otm  abn^ 
Ad iiiliside!— ai«ial«(ic4»tipedu1iinr  to!D«rtiikl>«r,>and''dertrviaipefa:- 
ira^s rmorfe  attettitioM thani  th^y ^him  bifh(^rM)r>re(tti«M  from OdMii 
«DBta^«arieg»  t  On<A  sinailiscssfo  ttey'MbelnblDitbiif>fatnoixB!aicanbeHi 
«ii'X3anakicvm-Bri«(ftiij»/i  The*in<)fiH)  impbrtluit  hav^becn  degeriMd 
kffiMxpj  Bxiwe ;  -  btxt  thei^  is  isc«rd«Iy ^a^  b^ath^V-clad  tbr  which  dtws 
not  possess  at  leiMtono  <rf(tbet80ttVsmi«ft,inmie'ot'Ust^peHec<v  Imtf 
b&ddeit  aimcttig  th^  f&m^«nd'tieath',and'gin9M-4Uy  tetounating  close 

^  li.,  I  .iK^r-i;    f   ciiu.  I  iJr  ;  ..T     n.  I ! ;.  //    II    ■  T  I  iiiilii  >    /  Iin.  II!    ;..     Il  ■■  ..ii kU 

•*'  ^aiwe^^iis  cums  »f  A^ilMb.  OlAilci^,  Zetigttm  on  ibe'  Euj^^^tesi  aMd  AleM^ 
HV^rii^i  baTftiVeeqdiMOTenoA  at  iBxeier^aAwftysiat  grfultdeptbibi  Ilk  IBIO  aaaTge 
<)aanti^:Fere  found  alwut^Ofwt.b^ow.th*  surface  of  the  prea^nt  Fow-^fre^t, 
which  18  In  fad(  thelkenlid  Way.  Figures  of  some  bi  tnese  coins  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.&horttfs'SyliittA^^oalBeaiiaf.'  ><       '"  >  ' 

to 
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lo  some  hrooik  on  stteiiHileit  Hbair  objeci4»-«Ucig^h0r  uttknow% 
Bod  few  ajTchfDologisto  vill  now  be  ditpOBedto/  acquiesce  mA^ 
feataslic  Uelio<-arlute  theory  with'whkh  Mr.  Bowe.Joyas  «ttevipled 
toconoect  tbeou  Riule  eti^e.fowdetioiMs  of  hiit%  «oi  unlike  tbe 
Xii^b.  ^  cloghaunsy''  and  indications  •qf  ancaent  mine-^wasks,  bm 
generally  found  in  their  vicinity ;  yf»t  it  is  sii^uJAr  that  n«  sunibir 
aveouea  exist  in  Ckamwiil,  Wibere  otber  CellM  ren&aias  aboond, 
mmI  that  no  tvadilioniwhatei^errespectuig'theQi  has  been  preserFe4 
among  the  Deronshire  or  Cocniah  minera-^-wi  class  of  men  mos^ 
retentive  of  all  ancient  •Gu^toias  and  ua^gea  connected  with  their 
tiieffk«  Local  folk  lose  asierts  that  the  stone  avenues  on  Daiitmoaiv 
Uke  the  but'oinoles  and  the  kistvaensi  ^ere  es^ded  in  br  distant 
times,  when  winged,  aeipento  frequented  the  hills,  and  wolvm 
finbftbitod  the  vall^a.*  .    ■    * 

.f  The  whole  4]^  thv  pieciod,  howorer^  beWn^a*nawe.Qr  less  ta  tb^^ 
naythioAta.iif  winged  serpen^.'  Hislwioally  we. know  nothing 
QOMemiogit^aad  ita  £ew  jorviving  reUov^-^oin,  or  uc^ckwajrt^-iHr 
rude  stone  mooumeilt — 'retufn  :bnt  yerjr  unoevtain  afiawers  to  ot|r 
questions.    JN'or  is  thecase  much  altered  when  the.Romans  appear 
#n  the«sta|)e«    Ko  cotnipiete  narsatifa  has. been. preeerved  of  th^ 
conquest  of  the<west  of  Britain  by  the  Ueutena»t<)f  AuWa  Plautiui^ 
in  eommand  of  the  filinoas  S^oood  Legu>m  and  we, are  left  to  eonr 
jednne-^though  (that,  conjecture  amonnta  to  .all  but  a  certain^rrr 
tfaat  otte  of  the  twn  ^  validissinw .  geDtep/  which,  aocordtng  ^ 
fioetoniusi  :ina9e  eubdned  by  Yespaaian  <m  thi«  eapedition,.  w«« 
ftbat  of  the  Damnonii*.    The  strili^le  for  tihe  *  garden  of  Briiai*^ 
as  .Mir.  Merivale  .soraeMirbat  prnspeeliLyely .  calls  the  then  ndid 
iMNintiy  of  Danuvonia,  judgi|3^>froiB  thA  nnmerous  .campa  anil} 
entrenohnwntS'  which  ctrest.  the .  hillsy ,  andi  from  tbe.thir^jMw^ 
battl«a  mentiooBd.by  Eutropiua,  musthaiYe  been  %  aevefe  obc^ 
SiQ^teri  it  .is  pxiobable».  was  still  inip9vla«l;..0n  ateeoontof  its  ^tiai 
liade^  and  its  poeaesMon  B»ay  hav&  been < one i>f  the  chief  indWimr 
ments  toward  the  conquest  of  the  West.     Coins  ef  CWudins  iift 
glwat.niMabc«r»,  wlioatiagavery  early  oecnpation  of  tfae4»tf,  have 
been  fauad  wiAbin  its  waUs;  and  tike^  last  and  beat  hiatoriati  lof 
jRome  is.  disposed  to  jregMd  the  $trong  campa  whioh  guaad.  mm 
nitber  .side  the  narrow  govgetof  the  Teign  as  having  witnmed  tW 
Steal  struggles  between  Roman  and  Damnosdan^t     The  soene  i^ 
at  way  tale  pactnresqqa enough  ix  the. last>aot  of  the ^Lnwna ;  nad 

•r— ^ , .-— ; . r-,—. , ^.^_ :-r-t- 

*  Mr.  Kemble  has  suggested  that  some  snch  r.emaiD8  as  these  are  referred  tp 
in  early  Saxon  charters,  -where  'st2in-rsDwe'  are  occasionally  mentioned  as 
btaiidtfriet,  witbmttany  tnsfked  ^pklietiupl^ng  ^t^imti<f$Hf:  (Arelk  Jonraal^ 
•vol.  xiv.)  In  this  case  they  may  have  been  the  work  of  lae-at^  Ssxaa  fcUlkta. 
A  Aeld  at  Staaton  Drew,  in  Somersetshire,  in  which  somewhat  similar  remaias 
sxist,  is  known  as  fhe  *  T^^fteld/  ' 

t  MeriyaleVHisr.  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  yat  VL  p.  29.  ' 

I  the 
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Ae  antSqnary,  fishe  traceift  tiie  strong  lines  of  WcnmNxni^  or  strtigrgl^ 
vpnirard  to  the  watcb^totrer  of  Prestonbtirj,  may  pleMe  himself 
wiHi  the  coiqecttffe  thiKt  it  was  during  the  attiMik  on  one  of  thMe 
fortresses  tlmt  the  life  of  Vespasian  was  sa^ed  by  his  ison  Titus^ 
then  a  norvt^e  in  arms.  The  incident  occurred,  at  all  eventi^ 
daring  this  Vf  estem  campaign. 

With  theefteeption  of  nnmeromr  reUes  brenght  to  light  firooi 
time  to  time  at  Eiteler^  Rome  has  kft  blit  fe^  tnioes  of  her  tomt 
htmdred  years*  occupation' of  Dei^nshire.  A  beatitiftil  tessel«U«d 
pavement,  discovered  i^Uplittie  in  August,  ISSC^'lrfthe  Ren 
Geo.  Tffcker,  iM  the  oniy-trace'  of  a  TiHa  which  habs  been  foofld 
ifttonghottt  the  county.  But  Dew^nshire  and  Cornwall  abounded 
in  metal';'  the  strength  of 'the  inhabitants  was  not  to  be  despised^ 
and,  although  the  new  masters  of  Damnonia  seem'  to  have  (ofwni 
aiiiaH  indtu^emettt'to  urehte  a  British  Baim  at  Torquay  or  art  Tieignp 
mouth,  their  iisual  method!s  Idr  keeping  in  check -a  Aewlysubduei 
bountry,  and  for  ^Jeveloping  its  resources,  were  not  neglected  here. 
The  Ikenild  Way,  which  seems  to  have  joined  the  Foss  at  Seaton^^ 
wasf^ntintied  westward  into  Cornwall,  and  hearlyto  the  Landls 
ESnd.  Besides  tbe  colony  of  Isca,  the  mosft  important  Roman  city 
in  the  West,  lliere  were  two  smallet  staribils  6n  ^his  road,  at  the 
pAoints  where  it  crossed' the  Datt  and  the  Thro^r;  The  line  -of 
load  itself  possibly  followed  that  of  an  earlier  Brflish  tradcwayg 
Imt  its  broad,  we^l^tnarked  crest,  still  visible  ill  many  patts  of  ita 
5)Mrse,  stamps  it  unmistakeably  as  a  R^man  wo#k ;  and  tht 
piers  and  foundations^  of  a  Roinan  bridge  wei^  discovevoA 
about  fifty  years  sittce  in  tfhfett^igbboui^iood  of  Newton  Abbect^ 
««  the  plaee-Mstili  called  tbe  <  Hackneild  foni '^--^wUere  the  tidttd 
crossed  the  Teigti.  Thi>ougfaottt  its  whote  ehurse  from  (Exetetf  >t» 
Ae  IVtmar,  thiit  ancient  rocd>  ft>Uo«red  mocb  of  the  same  Unejaa 
thie' South  Devon  Railway,  though  it  managed  to  avoid  the  diffi* 
otikies  of  rock  and  sea*«hore  'which  w«re  vdiuntarily  enoowotl^Mri 
Ii5r  Mr.  Briinel.  i 

'A  Roman  relic  of  ft  diflTerent  <:^aiac«er  ia'tbe  faiitom  Ic^gemi 
bf  Brutus  of  TToy,'whid^  fveim  the  first  wai^  eontieettpd  with  tiie 
<eioaet  •  of  Devonshii^  The  Brito-Romans,  like  the>  Grauls  aiiA 
<ither  races  of  the  We>st,  we^e  not  utiwitling  tc^shate  ^ae  most 
iionoured  traditions  of  theit'  hew  mastei«s^  and  the  Romans  theii^ 
selves  probably  found  their  full  aceoasft  in^  imposing  them. 
Thus  the  ♦  littus  Totonesium  *  became  to  the  Briton  what  the 
shore  of  Latium  was  to  tlie  descendant  of  tbe  *  pious  uEneas  j  * 
and  the  barbaric  atream  of  tbe  Davt  might  daim  a  diateat 
-eotiainship  with  th^ 

'  Cseruleus  Tibris,  coelo  gratissHOius  amm! 
.  ♦  See  Dr.  Gueftt's  Essay  on  the  Poiir  Itoman  Ways,  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  xiv. 
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The^«'l\^tnrt^  Btrttaid'^fextfehdted'  at  Ifeait  fh>tn  Berry  Head  td  fb<j 
Boh;  Attd'Hfesdit^lJy^pjH]teit^'tbe  p<!nnt  eoasrt'bf 

FVtfnefe'^rendd'  aWaytowAtd  'thti  a^trth.  '  PfjctrltC*  Point,' tb«»  wost 
iMtk^tily  keiicR(ifftd'bfDt?vdnsK)r(^,  str^t^lng  6ut'b^ween  Bi^ 
Head  and  the  Bolt,  and  PMfrt  St.^  M&tthteil  tiM'this  6]^ 
coast  of  Brittany,  tbttfl."beciilni»>iBMtfkBd  i^iitatieiii0'*fllr'the  early 
mariners  wha''^¥iftBtBtedMtonx3M>as>  tbe  aCoirmy''Bnfbh  sea.*  A 
tradition  of  aoai^«0tdAi  Iflbdin^  tr]1MUl»«ipAVtof^  the  coast  may 
possibly  have  be^tif' tiSllttl 'Hr'lheit  gfti6bttd#^k  b^  the  Roman 
Jegend-writers ;  btit '  tbtt  'fttbti^  *Wh!di  llhriy' ebttstttitted  evidently 
made  no  slight,  iit^tyres^ott  dn'  the  tid,ttvb  isl^ndefts,  ^nd  became 
the  approved  version  of  their  early' "history  and^pi;igin.  The 
^tone  on  which  ^  Sir  Brutus,*  as  ihe  later  romancers  palled  him, 
first  set  his  foot,  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  picturesque  old  town 
^f'TM«fes,'tO'Whftni'jllfi;e;  is  Vliy  \<^at'i^}ii(&  "t^!!^^ 
Iftfvfe'i^'ttattife:^'  ^■••'    "•   •''■  '    ''    ^•■i.-mi    .j-.  .      o    ..   •.    ;/   ., 

'  ^  Here!  stand  an^lieret  rest,'      "        '        i.    i  ■•         'ir,, 
And  this  place  phall  be  called  Totnes.*  '    \  * 

I  '  ^'Li>d«k«yrer<b)HiM^,  4«i<eoniqiM;Oort)ew8il^^^  .^nui 
-i^pMCeedefd'ttresf  Wiii-d' illbil^  th^  trtast  to  PlVmootli^  wheW'hb 
^ticount^ed  Gbeihot,  'thfe  hiost  powerflilof  tTbe  gihiit  race  "bv 
T^hicfc 'alette  the  iilfeind  was;  at  that  tithe  peopled,  '  Goehiol'WJ& 
overthrown  Atid  Mlted'iri'u  W^stlittgr-fai&ttti*  with"  Cbrineus,  Wbti 
B<itkirite"the  h^c^Mit'bf  aH'Iporkiishtoen,  atid  who  is  supposed  ia 
«^tht  *giattt  Cbriiior'an,'W,  mbr6  pfoperiy,  Cbtitforan/of  iehbiA 
i^**hti6ft  is  hiafte  in  ^hfe  *  teritaWe  history  of  'Jack  the  Gidnt- 
ft?n^r.'  'The  ithiggle'b^tWfeeri  tKesfe  tti%ht;^  Aicn  df  val6trr'*i*^ 
T^ortted,  tft'Wiil  as  Tdte'as' Elizabeth's  timt^,'  by  what  CareV  c^ffi 
ihe  «  pbartraytufeof'two  ttien  \Vitti  6lttbbe^  'ii^  ttieir  hands,'  bfal 
-6n' the*  tttrf  of  thi  Hbe'  at'PlyttioutU  ;  atfd  the  steps  by  whfcfr 
CbHneti^,  after  Ms  •i'idtol-y,di^gr^6d  the  hotjy  b(  OoeAot^WtyS 
^^e  of'tty^^  fliff- WhiWfc^  h6  ftung  if  5ntd  ih6  wa,  ivei-e  poiWw 

•^ut  ttatil  yety  Yte6femly/  'A*pifTm6htidf'8tf.  *forriev^ctittiti|«W 

•■tiii   I.. — ii.ii.i  ■»  I I  tU,'i\t  i    >..! .  i  1 1  i  n — ,.i.,.i\  i — till  .ii '^L.tf     '  >;.'. ,','{  v»<^* 

4,4a«  ^f^omifap  /« Hj^«Qri|Q  Bec^^9Jf^tic%  >#,oz:^  flf  th^  Bastions  4ti^ch  v^ifU 
touched  in  their  voyage  from  Ripi  in  Denmark  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  pasEa|« 
^tmmtid^  from  thfe  •Siticfatt'— an  Erm'of  the  s*a  whieh  foftherly'ran  ykp^ 
Damne^.tfae  port^f  <Br«gts-^lo  'Proi,Mn'twodsrf«4iDd.a;iii§ht.   >17beft|atlMi 

4Klond'Pr^r  U3t.AIatUQe«--i>A^dg  ' "^ 

ana  his  commentator  a  li  * 


Berry  Head  or  tPntwl&  •  Tba  "rholecont  <vi|g  nasMd  fnou  iti  and  the  teullig  tli 
Bmtus  is  fixed  hy  LAyamou  (ah.  1205)  at  *t)erteinnthe  in  Totenes/  The  name 
of  the  entire  district  became  at  last  confined  to  its  chief  town— probably  of 
British  foundation. 

the 
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l5Wi.i?iit  Ihp  *  ppurtrajyjtures^bav«,;;irQ<^^ve4MXl^ra^'P<>0ti9  cqoH 
m/9W>i9.tK)a<  ,.^perv9^rH^n  Wt  p?in«.Qjr„tbe,,SFaeiw.  Q^eene  j 

Bl?>to%.thufl.apparfeajUy.yfferstAojrt^<^:^      ..  :|    ..  «t    - ,,.    ,.'A\ 

^''  •  '• 't<Buteiie'hethadbstrfWfehed^Mfi>l«rou«;»     ''*     •         ^^'^^ 
^       '       >       And!  spread  )1hs  GittpiEe^4othemtro€Grftafaore^    '  i<  r? 

/r  n    ...     Hefto9bti(foe0tthM)cs!«Ubrfai^Mi«igMwi%  ^<  >  >  it 

.,,,,..   .,   :...;rig,tll*;ell,<?a»,W^jtR^^  .n    MMxurr 

.  ,  ,  Of  mighty  Goeiuot,  whomein  stoiU;,fra.Y 

Cofmeus  conqjiiered,  and.crufelly  dia  slay.  ♦   ,  . 

{• //oi   ■         •         ,  ■••'•1.1     !  n  1    ■•!    1.       "I    -'.rf-  i^,-  >n    t.    .t  <•■■    5'»>   r^'nf 

his  way  to  or  from  Ireland  ?  or  bad  he  learned^  4^  i  tY%^tiQii% 
from  his  patron  Raleigh,  to  whom  they  ipust  Lave,  .been  suffi- 
ciently familiar?  ^..^    '.;'••.      ,/.'l. .'•'":'.'.'    J. 

The  intercourse  witti  'firitfany,  for  which  t£e  position  of  the 
'  Totnes  shore'  afforded  sa^^^AVlJAtAii^^^^'^  Wld.^t1y  au'^t^il^ 
during  the.J^r/ jrawTS  toiCi,B4CHnw  .donttdlLlM^^/iihbd/idtiring  the 
advance  9f  tfc^  Saifops  westyyard,^,  Qf,.li>is|,|^t-ff3r.,peiftQ4-rT<;ww?|Ol 
tUip  ^i^hest  ^atei:e$t  andi|)wpQf,t?»^ce— jtU^t^ 
^ ^ written  $  ..and  ^fe  mjist  ^wait  the,  p^hjicpt^ipipt  pjE  i^t^  v^lnwWi^ 
pj^p^r^ead by>D^rt  Gufe/U.at  l;bJ5  ^4^  m|eftflig.i?jf  itbp  Arj5?^|5<49r> 
g^cji;  Witute.  fpr.  il^  besi  sm^m  ^^"^  ^^m^  M^  phscwiU^S 
wi?*^^  ha&  UthCTta Veq^i^Wf Mr.  -  I^>i*  4^ftif,)tba^  th^  .conqp?s<^ 
of  jfKetKiiijs  Ql/\Vessex^  west*  ^p^  i?QutU  cjf  ,fbe.  Jjr^mpshir^.^^jj^ 
SpflpLCjrsetsbire  ^Axojp,'.  riv/er^^.^ere^  ,q£  a.yeiy  dj^^erenfc  phar^ptc?j 
f^Qp;^  their- ^i»tj  &ettlemwts^u.,tbe^sayt);^ref^lejcii  parted  iBjlitaipT 
ITbp'  Bvitans  ot  Jt)eYoi:^^jre^,.apd  .C;on>^^i»,Appi^ai;y  .af^pf  the^ 
0(eJ7^i:turQ  of  the  Jlo<i?;i;^.if!gj(oi^,  <i>nder.,.^^  XH^e^of,  tbeijf,  Qy^if^. 
p^ifiqest.  iHfl^08«  .poyrpr,  ^a«  evidently  ..poni^^l^ac^tl^lp^ri  a^^.^frp^ 
djUriflg  tbp  strpiggle ijbpy.^a4  to.  ^slflia.iyAtl^,thf|,6aj;o«s^.fQUi^ 
i^portapt  ass.isti^i^ce  iivthe,p9«^sf?su|ipn/of  tha,bs^tK>iUff.frozo.»(hM^)i^ 
the  passage,  was  usually  made  froiA  the.  Greater  Britain  to  the 
X4e99eff4  . m£ot  an^re  than  ibalfi  a . century;  iti^comjtuiQtion  witd  the 
Gymtit  pfitices  of  Wriles,  tbey  ccwnpeHed'  the  West  Sa!Kon«  t<i 
ri^pect  toe  boundad^s  which  hatl  been  agreed  oa  between  tb^ 
two  people:  and  k.]«hQald.l>eiadded,  for ^the< special  honoiBvxii 
the  d<iumy;  that  tb^  fatuous  Arthur,  the  'flbwi^  of  kin^,'  aftd 
tlie,  glory,  of  later  rpmappe^  by  wjbose  .victories  tte  establishment 
«f .fthoae.bdiiBdaries   ibm    apparently ^x«t   efiboted,  is  lo   bd 


•  Book  ii.,  Canto  10. 

regarded 
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ngfarded  as  one  of  tbe  earli&st  amd  gioKt^st  *  wmrtbitt*  of  Devon/ 
Such  is  at   ail   events  the  judgfinenl   of  tbe  two  writers  best 

Jualified  to  pvodcmnoe  on  so  diffioolt  ar  questioiH— Mr.  Rees  and 
>r.  Guest,  both  of  whom  consider  the  bsstotic  Artfaor  to  hanf'O 
been  a  meoiber  of  the  royal  house  of  DwmMnia.  The  power  of 
these  Western  princes,  however,  was  soon  greati}'  broken;  and 
as  the  West-Sexe  pushed  themselves  downward  from  the  borders 
6i  Exmoor,  and  ^adualiy  established  thetmselves  in  Devonshire, 
they  either  incorporated  such  of  the  older  inhabitants  at 
remained,  with  their  own  fiuniUes,  or^tbo  two  people  dwelt 
peaceably  side  by  side,  the  Britons  no  doubt  ptffing  some  kind 
of  black  maii  to  the' invading*  and  mor^  powen^fal  race.  In  Kent^ 
in  Sassez,  and  in  Hants,  where  the  Saatons  had  appi^ared  neariy 
two  centuries  before  as  heathen  adTenturers,  the  Britons  hmli 
been  exterbninated^  In  De^on  and-  CornwaH  their  ohiefe  became 
the  ^  liege  men '  of  the  kings  of  Wetoel,'  who  wem  now  Cbristiiai 
princes.  Not  twero  they  «»  completdy  powerless'M  to  caoseno 
nneasiness  to  their  Saxon  masters,  until  Athelstan,  the  *  lord  of  evrlii 
aottd  giver  of  bracelets^'  led  his  ^  host'  into  Devonshire  in  the 
year  9S6,  defeated  Hool,  chftsf  of  the  wMten  Britons,  in  ar  battle, 
the  scene  of  whicb'hsis' been  traditionally  €aaed  on  Ualdon,  oeai* 
£Meter,-^xpelIed  the  Britons  from  the  old  RonMoft  city  of  leen, 
which  they  had  hitherto  inhabited  in  common  with  the  Secons,--^ 
ftnd  fixed  the  Tamar  as  the  botmdavy  -  between  tbe  two  races. 
From  thitp  tiove  the  Britons  of  <  Wett  Wales' — Che  name  given>  to 
Devonshire  and  CotiswaU  in  the  Saxon  Ohronide^^^wefe  effectanUy 
^ieted,  and  the  line-  at  their  native  princes  can  no  longer  be 
traced.  f* 

TheiSaxon  kings  of  Weseex  had  beoome  Chmtiaa  befora  tiit|f 
adiwmced  far  into  Devonshipe< — a  faot  whidi  will  partly  eumetft 
for  their  now  policy  of  eoncMiaiinti,  end  which  aeust  bav^e  pieU 
vented  the  destvoetion  of  snoh  religseas  bnEldio^  as  alre«|dlj 
evisted  in  the  cmmtry.  The  €lhristiatt-£nxoiis^  in  Dev0nshtre'<de 
elsewhere,  bore  witness,  by  mere  than  one  i^metkabie  exampiey 
to  the  *  deep,  earnest^  oonscientions  spirit  of  seU*«aorifiee  and 
Im^  of  truth  whsoh  cfaaTneterised  the*  natieiu'*  Leoking  dowtf 
wpon  the  valley  of  Crediton,  the  seat  6f  the  Saduin  bishopricM^ 
a  scene  which,  wMi  Its  qniet  green  mead^we,  its  ehiirch  -  en<4 
bosomed  ameng  trees^  and  the  roofs  of  ^leoM  town  stk>agglni^ 
upward  between  the  steep  hills  on  either  side,  recalls,  and  most 
of  all  beneath  the  rosy  flush  of  sunset,  some  exquisite  landscape 
by  Turner, — who  does  not  feel  that  its  interest  is  increased  ten- 
fold i^hen  he  vem^cakms  that  sonwwheoe  in  the  valley  Mow 
-   -  -    -  -    -  — I  I ,' 

*  Kembis,  Sax.  in  Ei^lsad. 

^bim 
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him  rose  the  timbered  b«Il  of  ihe  Sa»m  thane,  beneath  ivbcse 
im>Sxer%  Wiofred  of  Crediton*-*-tbe  St.  B^nifacse  who  carried  the 
Wiord  of  trath  to  .the  kindred  races  of  Central  Germaaj-^furst 
aaw  the  light?  la  the  dispontion  of  the  atidient  Saxoa  ^  bostf 
it  IS  asserted  that  the  ipen  of  Kent  claimed  the  van,  whilst  the 
net  less  honourable  post  of  rear-guard  was  assigned  to  the  sot^ 
diera  of  Devonshire.  It.would  seem  that  thej  coveted  the  post 
of  danger  in  a  nobler  warfare.  If  Kent  was  the  first  comer  of 
English  ground  which  became  Christiani  Deronshire,  after  the 
fiecj  cross  had  been  passed  onwanl,  supplied  the  leader  who  waa 
lo  coBYej  it  acroas  'the  narrow  seas,  to  the  anoienfe  oonntry  and 
hosniB  of  the  Teutons.  Fulda,  tbe  great  monastecj  which  be 
iinndedy  and  Mayence^  the  see  aner  which  he  presided  as  arch** 
bisli<^t  boine  witness  to  hisa  on  the  Continent;  and  we  majr 
tmoe  the  principal  events  of  his  life  in  the  frescoes  which  adorn 
boa  beautiful  basilica  atMumch^  In  his  native  valley  his  onljr 
record  is  a  well,  which  still  bears  his  .namiey  and  which,  it  ia 
pleasant  to  think,  supplied  water  for  the  baptism  of  one  wbe» 
was  afterwards  to  ^sprinkle  with  healing  drops'  mo  maaj 
thoosands  of  the  fierce  sons,  of  Wodeo.  Should  the  fine  whidaws 
of  Crediton  church  ever  be  filled  with  padnted  g}ass,  a  conspir* 
cnoUs  position  will  be  assigned^  we  trulti  to  tbe  venerable  figure 
of  St  oonifaoe. 

St.  Boniface  was  martyred  &th  June,  75§ ;  but  it  is  probaUe 
thai  the  selectiim  of  Crediton  as  the  seat  of  the  Devonshire 
bishopric,  first,  established  in  the  early  partef  the  lOtb  centuryi 
silier  Atbelstane's  victories  in  the  west,  was  made  from  the  respect 
with  which  it  was  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  the  German 
apostlew  The  daat  of  sesae  of  the  Sasoix  bishops  is  perhaps  srtill 
Deposing  there ;  but  the  present  charcb  is  of  far  later  date;  and  to 
fi^  any  relic  of  those  ancient  days  we.  must  visit  Coplestone  Grosa 
-H-perhapa  originally  a  boundary  of  the  parish,  but  which  nodoubt 
alsa  served,  after  the  good  old  Saxon  fashioni  to  mark  a  place 
where  the  remoter  ^  Cewls '  might  resort  to  offer  their  devotion$w 
Ita. sides  ace  covered  wi(h  the  quaint^  interla<nng  ornamenta  so 
fismiliar  to  us  in  the  illaminations  of  Saxon  manuaeripts ;  and  dis^ 
play  the  fractures  and  the  weather  stains  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  The  probably  Saaon  family  of  Coplestone-^'  Esquires  of 
tbe  White  Spur '•^-^one'of  the  most  ancient  iaDevooshire— *- 

'  Crocker,  Cruwys,  and  Coplestoae, 
When  the  Conqueror  came,  were  found  at  home ' — 

of  which  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff  was  a  nemfaeiv  takes  its 
name  from  this  cross. 

One  other  relic  of  the  Saxonbiafaopric  exists  in  the  well-known 

and 
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and  very  remarkable  manuscript,  'The  Great  Book  in  which  all 
things  are  wrought  poetry-wise,'  which  Leofric,  the  last  bishop 
of  Crediton,  in  whose  days  the  seat  of  the  bishopric,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  security,  was  removed  to  Exeter,  left  by  will  to  his  cathe- 
dral. It  is  still  carefully  guarded  by  the  cathedral  authorities,  and 
reposes,  apart  from  less  far-descended  volumes,  side  by  side  with 
the  manuscript  of  the  Exon  Domesday.  The  contents  of  this 
venerable  Codex  have  been  made  generally  available  by  Mr. 
Thorpe,  whose  volume  is  in  the  hands  of  all  Saxon  scholars. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  early  intermixture  of 
Saxons  and  Britons  throughout  Devonshire,  because  we  believe 
that  in  more  than  one  way  it  has  left  traces  which  are  even  now 
distinguishable.  Not  only  are  Celtic  names  of  places  found  scat- 
tered  all  over  Devonshire,  side  by  side  with  those  of  Saxon 
origin,  but  among  the  peasantry  themselves,  especially  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  county,  two  very  distinct  types  may  be 
recognised*  One  exhibits  the  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  delicate 
features  which  make  up  the  true  Saxon  ideal — '  Non  Angli  sed 
angeli :'  the  other,  not  less  strongly  marked,  displays  the  longer 
features^  the  black  hair,  and  the  ^  colorati  vultus,'  which  Taciturn 
describes  as  characteristic  of  the  Silures  of  South  Wales,  and 
which  may  be  seen  in  perfection  among  the  acknowledged 
descendants  of  the  old  Cornish.  This  latter  type  seems  to  us 
to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Damnonii,  once  the  lords  of  *'  West 
Wales.'  Its  very  counterpart  is  found  on  the  opposite  shores  of 
Brittany,  where  a  new  Damnonia  was  formed  by  those  Britons 
who  voluntarily  exiled  themselves  from  Devonshire:  and  the 
Breton  peasant,  with  his  floating  black  hair,  his  gay  ribbons,  his 
vast  silver  buckles,  and  his  creed  of  half -heathen  superstitions, 
might  still  find  his  brother,  though  somewhat  less  picturesquely 
clad,  on  the  moors  and  in  the  deep  valleys  which  he  left  himself 
so  many  centuries  ago. 

The  resemblance  is  certainly  not  least  striking  in  the  matter  of 
superstition.  Without  going  so  far  as  Sir  John  Bowring,  who 
apologises  for  the  superstitions  of  the  Siamese  by  suggesting  that 
^  his  native  county  of  Devon '  might  supply  examples  of  local 
folk  lore  scarcely  less  marvellous,  we  suspect  that  there  are  few 
comers  of  England  in  which  so  much  of  heathendom  still  survives. 
The  Penitential  of  Bishop  Bartholomseus  of  Exeter  (1161-1186) 
has  been  preserved.  Many  of  the  heathen  practices  and  beliefs 
which  it  condemns,  lycanthropy  among  others,  have  disappeared 
from  the  west ;  but  a  long  string  of  superstitions  remains,  which 
are  perhaps  as  vigorous  and  life-like  at  present  as  in  the  twelfth 
century,  or  even  as  in  that  earlier  time  when  King  Athelstane^ 
in  the  midst  of  his  ^  witan '  at  Exeter,  sent  forth  his  ^  dooms ' 

against 
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against  the  evil  practices  of  witches  and  warlocks.  Tiie  pea- 
santry of  the  remoter  Devonshire  parishes  seem  to  have  changed 
their  homes  but  little  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  At  all 
events,  many  of  the  existing  registers  are  found  to  contain  tlie 
same  surnames  since  their  commencement  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth — 

^  So  fiir  mofe  safe  the  vassal,  than  the  lofd.* 

Hence  the  same  wild  creed  has  been  handed  down  front  genera- 
tion to  generation :  the  same  spots  on  the  lonely  moor,  and  the 
same  gloomy  *  pools '  in  the  river  that  were  shunned  by  his 
forefathers,  are  avoided  as  *  critical '  (to  nse  his  own  word) 
by  the  Devonshire  peasant  now :  and  many  of  the  same  *  car- 
mina'  and  ^  incantatlones '  that  were  solemnly  condemned  by 
Bishop  Bartholomaeus,  may  still  be  found  in  active  use  among 
the  wise  women  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor.  It  is,  perhaps,' 
scarcely  possible  to  make  any  very  exact  division  of  the  existing 
folk-lore  between  Celt  and  Saxon  ;  but  it  is  certaih  that  the  Inter- 
mixture of  the  two  races  may  be  traced  here,  not  less  distinctly 
than  in  dialect  or  in  features.  'Arthur's  Quoit' — a  huge  granite 
block  on  the  edge  of  Dartmoor— looks,  or  did  look,  across  to 
*  Athelstane's  Chair,*  on  the  side  of  the  adjoining  for;  and' 
Sigmund  the  Waelsing,  who  among  our  Saxon  ancestors  repre- 
sented Sigfried,  the  great  hero  of  the  Niebelungen-lied,  has  left 
his  name  to  the  deep  pool  of  Simonsbath  on  the  Barle  (in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  a  daily  plunge — his  'castle'  was 
Simonsbury,  in  Somersetshire) — and  again,  side  by  side  with 
traditions  of  King  Arthur,  to  the  parish  of  Simonsward  in  Corn- 
wall. The  names  of  the  British  king  and  of  the  old  Saxon  hero 
occur,  in  both  cases,  in  districts  which  are  still  lonely  and  uncul- 
tivated, and  which  probably  served,  at  one  period  of  the  Saxon 
conquest,  as  '  marks '  or  boundaries,  always  regarded  as  sacred, 
arid  placed  under  the  protection  of  some  deity  or  hero.  But 
the  great  *  mark  *  of  Devonshire — the  border  which  protected  the 
straggling  Briton,  and  to  whose  long  mysterious  range  of  heights 
and  hollows  the  Saxon  looked  up  from  his  cultivated  fields  with  an 
undefined  terror — was  Dartmoor.  It  is  still  the  chief  guardian 
of  Devonshire  folk-lore ;  and  whoever  may  find  himself  in  tlie 
heart  of  its  lonely  wastes  when  daylight  is  closing,  and  the  air 
seems  to  fill  with 

'  undeseribed  sounds 
That  come  a-swooning  over  hollotv  ground, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors '  — 

will  scarcely  wonder  that  the  spirits  of  the  elder  world  should  not 

yet  have  been  effectually  dislodged  from  their  ancient  solitudes. 

Vol.  105.— iVb.  210.  2  G  Except 
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Except  that  tlie  howl  of  the  wolf  is  no  longer  to  be  heaid,  and 
that  the  red  deer,  the  old  ^  bui^eues '  of  the  forest,  have  been 
completely  extirpated,  the  whole  district  is  still  the  same  as  in 
the  days  of  Athelstane  or  of  Canute,  and  the  terrors  of  the  Saxon 
borderland  still  cling  about  it  No  Devonshire  peasant  cares  to 
venture  upon  it,  except  in  company.  The  Pixies,  thorongb  mis- 
chievous elves,  who  delight  to  lead  all  wanderers  astray,  dwell  in 
the  clefts  of  broken  granite,  and  dance  on  the  greensward  by  the 
side  of  the  hill  streams.  The  ^  wish-hounds,'  breathing  flame, 
and  attended  by  a  swart  ^  master,'  who  carries  a  hunting-pole, 
wander  in  packs  over  the  dusky  wastes  of  heathen  The  circles 
of  grey  stones  which  mark  the  last  resting-places  of  the  Celts, 
become  endowed,  at  midday  and  at  midnight,  with  a  mysterious 
vitality,  and  dance  like  the  Pixies;  and  the  rivers  themselves, 
which  have  their  sources  on  Dartmoor,  still  retain  something  of 
the  reverence  with  which  they  were  anciently  regarded.  They 
are  spoken  of,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  remarked  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Scotland,  with  a  certain  respect,  and  an  almost  personal 
character  is  attributed  to  them.  ^  Dart '  especially — the  Dart  is 
rarely  heard — bears  traces  of  his  former  distinction.  The  '  ciy 
of  Dart,'  as  the  moormen  call  that  louder  sound  which  rises  from 
all  mountain  streams  towards  nightfall,  is  ominous,  and  a  sure 
warning  of  approaching  evil  when  heard  at  an  unusual  distance. 
His  waters  become  tinged  with  blue  when  about  to  receive  a 
victim — no  very  rare  occurrence.     The  local  rhyme  runs — 

*  River  of  Dart,  oh,  river  of  Dart, 
Every  year  thou  claim'st  a  heart.' 

The  rock  and  river  worship,  of  which  these  are  evident  relics, 
belonged  equally  to  Celt  and  Saxon.  The  Pixies,  only  found  in 
the  western  counties,  may  be  traced  back  both  by  name  (/Vc,  a 
goblin)  and  by  their  more  graceful  nature,  to  a  British  origin. 
They  are  the  Tylwith  Tig  (fair  family)  of  Wales.  ^  In  Devon- 
shire, and  especially  on  Dartmoor,  they  are  seldom  visible  except 
as  shapeless  bundles  of  rags — a  peculiarity  which  seems  to  belong 
to  them  alone  among  the  many  tribes  of  fairyland.  Sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  they  are  seen  dancing  by  the  streams  dressed  in 
green,  the  true  livery  of  the  small  people.  They  ride  horses  at 
night,  and  tangle  their  manes  into  inextricable  knots.  They  may 
be  heard  pounding  their  cider  and  threshing  their  wheat  far 
within  the  recesses  of  their  ^ house'  on  Sheepstor — a  cavern 
formed  by  overhanging  blocks  of  granite.  Deep  river  pools,  and 
deceitful  morasses,  over  which  the  cotton  grass  flutters  its  white 
tassels,  are  thought  to  be  the  '  gates '  of  their  country,  where  dier 
possess  diminutive  flocks  and  herds  of  their  own.     Malicious, 

jet 
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jet  bardly  demoniacal^  they  are  precisely  Dryden's  ^  spirits  of  a 
middle  sort* — 

'  Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell, 
Who  just  dropped  half-way  down,  nor  lower  fell  *— 

a  character  which  cannot,  however,  be  assigned  to  their  unearthly 
companions,  the  wish-hounds. 

These  have  no  redeeming  tinge  of  white,  and  belong  to  the 
gloomiest  portion  of  the  underworld.  The  wild  hunt  of  Dart- 
moor is  one  of  those  superstitions  common  to  all  the  north  of 
Europe ;  but  in  the  especial  form  which  it  here  takes,  it  is,  no 
doubt,  a  Saxon  leg:acy,  and  the  *  master*  is  the  yet  lingering 
representative  of  Woden,  under  whose  protection  the  mark  or 
boundary  was,  according  to  Mr.  Kemble,  chiefly  placed.  *  Wise ' 
or  *  wish '  was,  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  a  name  of  that 
grim  old  deity  (lord  of  the  wish  or  desire) ;  and  '  whishtness  *  is 
still  the  Devonshire  name  for  all  kinds  of  supematuralism.  The 
distant  cry  of  the  wish-hounds  may  frequently  be  heard,  in 
the  solitary  recesses  of  the  moors,  at  noontide,  on  a  Sunday  :* 
and  there  are  some  remarkable  legends  which  tell  of  their 
appearance  in  church  during  service  time,  and  of  the  exorcisms 
by  which  they  were  expelled ;  a  piece  of  *  witchery  in  broad 
daylight '  which  takes  us  back  to  the  struggle  between  the  old 
heathens  and  advancing  Christianity.  For,  although  the  ^  West 
Sexe '  were  nominally  Christians  when  they  began  to  make  pei^ 
manent  settlements  in  Devonshire,  they  certainly  brought  with 
them  the  heroes  and  deities  of  their  former  creed  very  little,  if  at 
all,  lessened  in  influence.  The  local  names  which  in  Kent  and 
Hampshire  so  frequently  indicate  sites  of  the  old  religion  are 
equally  found  in  Devonshire ;  and  from  many  a  green  hillock  and 
lichen-tinted  rock  there  starts  up,  at  the  touch  of  the  etymolo- 
g^t's  spear,  some  antique  goblin — 

^ of  regal  port, 

And  faded  splendour  wan ' — 

whose  very  name  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  We  might 
proceed  to  trace  these  and,  other  relics  of  the  ancient  creed  in 
the  local  legends,  such  as  that  which  assigns  the  raising  of  the 
great  cromlech  at  Drewsteignton  to  three  *  spinsters  * — no  doubt 
the  Saxon  fates^  the  Valkyrs  or  Noms  ;  or  in  the  traditions  which 
belong  to  the  more  ancient  families,  such  as  that  of  the  white 

^  The  -wild  *  Jager '  of  Germany  also  hnnts  on  Sundays.    So  Barger's  ballad — 
'  The  beams  of  God's  own  blessed  day 
Had  tinted  yonder  spire  with  gold, 
And,  calling  smfiil  man  to  pray, 
Loud,  long,  and  deep,  the  bell  had  tolled.* 

2  G  2  bird 
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bird  which  is  said  to  forewarn  the  Ozenhams  of  approaching- 
death.  Bat  we  must  hasten  to  quit  this  enchanted  ground,  over 
which  the  *  small  people^  seem  to  cast  something  of  their  own 
influence,  so  difficult  is  it  to  break  loose  from  its  fascinations. 
Of  the  remaining  superstitions  of  Devonshire,  active  as  thej  are 
for  good  or  for  ill,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much.  They 
differ  little,  except,  perhaps,  in  their  greater  life  and  diffusion, 
from  those  of  other  counties.  The  white  witch  drives  a  good 
business,  for  which  she  is  partly  indebted  to  her  blacker  sister^ 
who  *  lays  spells  *  and  *  oversees,'  so  as  to—  ' 

'  Hurt  far  off,  unknown,  whomever  she  espies.' 

The  process  of  healing,  as  brought  about  by  the  white  witch,. 
Involves  a  number  of  charms  and  rhythmical  forms,  many  <^ 
which  are  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  was  one  of  these,  we 
believe,  which  enabled  Grimm  to  complete  a  Saxon  charm  of  the 
heathen  period,  a  fragment  of  which  he  had  discovered  in  an 
ancient  manuscript  Many  more,  we  are  certain,  remain  to  be 
collected ;  and  we  will  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject .  by 
expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  the  archaeologists  of  Devoid 
shire  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  mine  of  wealth,  yet  to  be 
thoroughly  worked,  which  they  possess  in  their  native  folk-lore 
and  traditions. 

'  Exeter  was  still  the  most  important  city  of  the  West  at  the 
period  of  the  Conquest,  when  Githa,  the  mother  of  Harold,  took 
refuge  within  its  walls,  whence,  after  the  city  had  submitted  to 
the  Conqueror,  she  escaped  to  Bruges.  The  details  of  the  siege 
are  preserved  to  us  by  Ordericus,  whose  narrative  indicates  that 
the  port  was  frequented  by  numerous  strangers,  half  pirates,  half 
merchants,  by  whom  the  tin  and  wool  of  the  moorlands  were, 
no  doubt,  conveyed  to  the  commercial  towns  of  Flanders,  then 
commencing  their  career  of  prosperity.  Of  the  castle  of  Rouge- 
mont,  which  William  founded  clpse  within  the  walls  of  the 
city  (the  position  is  precisely  that  of  other  Norman  castles, 
such  as  Canterbury  and  Rochester),  only  the  fragment  of  a 
gate-tower,  and  this  of  very  late  Norman  character,  remains. 
Other  Norman  castles  rose  speedily  on  the  *  honours '  of  the 
principal  leaders  who  had  followed  the  Conqueror  into  the  West 
(which  he  did  not  visit  for  more  than  twelve  months  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings),  and  had  received  their  share  of  the  spoil. 
Powderham,  guarding  the  entrance  of  the  Exe,  and  first  built  by 
William  Count  of  Eu,  also  founder  of  the  castle  of  Hastings ; 
Oakhampton,  overlooking  *  the  woodland  and  the  waste,'  whose 
fine  Edwardian  ruins,  shadowed  by  great  ash-trees,  and  washed 
by  the  brawling  stream  of  the  Ockment,  are  among  the  most  pic- 
turesque 
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turesque  remains  in  Devonshire,  and  whose  park  is  nightly 
visited,  in  her  gilt  coach,  by  the  ghost  of  one  of  its  former  pos* 
-lessors — a  Lady  Howard,  attended  by  a  black  hound,  who  carries 
off  in  his  mouth  a  single  blade  of  grass :  a  penance  which  is  to 
continue  until  the  whole  park  is  bare ;  Totnes,  the  castle  of 
Jndicael,  son  of  Alured  the  giant,  the  keep  of  which  still  com- 
mands, from  its  lofty  mound,  the  winding  stream  of  the  Dart; 
Berry  Pomeroy,  in  the  midst  of  its  thick  woods,  which,  besides 
the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  a  vast  Tudor  mansion,  built  by  the  Sey- 
mours, retains  some  portions  of  the  stronghold  of  the  Pomeroys, 
fragments  of  whose  Norman  castle  also  exist  in  the  Cinglais,  not 
far  from  Falaise;  Plympton,  with  its  circular  Norman  keep, 
which  protected  the  rich  valley  stretching  upwards  from  the  point 
where  the  Plym  ceases  to  be  navigable ;  Lidford,  the  head  of  the 
royal  forest  of  Dartmoor  and  the  prison  of  the  Stannary  Courts — 

*  Where  in  the  mom  they  hang  and  draw, 
Then  sit  in  judgment  after ' — 

appropriately  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Judge  Jeffries,  in  the 
shape  of  a  black  pig ;  and  Tiverton — one  of  the  castles  of  the  De 
Rcdvers,  Earls  of  Devon,  and  afterwards  of  the  Courtnays — were 
the  principal  strongholds  constructed  by  the  Normans  in  Devon- 
shire immediately  after  the  Conquest.  None  of  these,  and,  per- 
1]aps,  not  even  the  Exeter  Castle  of  Rougemont,  were  fortresses 
«of  the  first  class.  Against  the  native  Savons,  scattered  and  few 
in  number,  only  slight  defences  were  required ;  but  the  coast  on 
•either  side,  open  to  hostile  descents  both  from  Brittany  and 
Ireland,  demanded  careful  watching,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  Devonshire  castles  are  accordingly  situated  either  on  the 
banks  of  navigable  rivers,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea. 
But,  if  Saxon  and  Coraishman  were  little  to  be  feared,  sufficient 
^troubles  speedily  arose  among  the  Normans  themselves,  and  the 
liouses  of  the  first  great  feudal  lords  of  Devonshire  rapidly 
i}ecame  extinct.  Few  can  be  traced  beyond  two  or  three  genera- 
tions. The  Pomeroys  indeed  continued  lords  of  their  original 
castle  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy 
joined  the  Devonshire  rising  for  the  old  religion,  and  lost  his 
lands  in  consequence ;  but,  with  one  remarkable  exception — that 
of  the  Bastards,  who  still  remain  on  their  ancient  estates,  and 
whose  cousins  in  Normandy  possessed  until  recently  the  primi- 
tive chateau  of  the  race  —  there  is  not  a  single  Devonshire 
family  the  direct  descent  of  which  can  be  traced  from  an  ancestor 
whose  name  is  recorded  in  the  Exon  Domesday.*  The  blazon- 
ries 

^  It  M  probable,  however,  tfaopgh  it  cannot  be  directly  prored,  that  some  of  the 

lesser 
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ries  which,  daring  the  feudal  period,  became  most  famiUulj 
known  among  the  hills  and  ralleys  of  the  West  were  those  of 
the  Norman  houses  which  replaced  the  first  settlers.  The  sable 
cross  of  Mohun ;  the  three  horseshoes  of  Ferrers ;  the  lozengea 
and  ermine  of  Dinham ;  the  red  lion  of  Nonant ;  the  vennilioii 
bends  of  Tracj,  whose  connexion  with  Devonshire  has  been  so 
cnrionslj  illustrated  by  Dr.  Stanley ;  the  twelve  golden  billets  of 
Champemowne ;  the  silver  bend  of  Fortescue ;  and,  most  famous 
of  ally  the  three  torteauxes  of  Courtenaj  ;  these,  and  many  a  less 
distinguished  ^  coat  armour/  were  displayed  on  the  embroidered 
banner  that  floated  over  the  donjon-keep,  or  amidst  the  *  solemn 
pageantries '  enriching  the  stained  windows  of  minster  and  of 
chuitry ;  and  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  bearings  of  these  later 
families,  and  of  those  by  which  they  were  in  turn  succeeded, 
that  remain  to  be  traced  on  the  shields  of  such  mail-clad  knights 
as  are  reposing  ^in  their  habits,  as  they  lived,'  on  the*altar«» 
tombs  of  the  western  churches. 

In  monuments  of  this  class,  and  in  sepulchral  brasses — ^no 
untrustworthy  guides  to  the  ancient  condition  of  a  province — 
Devonshire  is  far  from  deficient.  They  are  scattered  throughout 
the  entire  county,  and  frequently  occur  in  remote  churches, 
among  the  hills,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  moorland,  to  which  access 
is  even  now  difficult,  and  where  we  should  least  expect  to  find 
such  memorials  of  former  prosperity.  One  of  the  earliest  and 
most  interesting  effigies  is  that  of  Sir  Stephen  de  Haccombe,  in 
Haccombe  Church,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  grim 
old  knight's  curiously  damascened  armour  would  have  made  Sir 
Samuel  Meyrick's  eyes  sparkle  with  enthusiasm.  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral contains  a  good  series  of  early  bishops,  among  which  the  e£Sgy 
of  Bishop  Bronescombe,  a  native  of  Exeter,  who  died  in  the  year 
1280,  is  especially  striking.  In  Crediton  Church  is  an  effigy 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Sir  John  Sully,  a  venerable  warrior,  who 
was  present  at  the  fight  of  Halidon  Hill,  at  the  siege  of  Berwick, 
at  the  battles  of  Cressy,  Najara,  and  Poictiers,  and  who,  at  the 
age  of  105,  gave  his  evidence  on  what  is  known  to  heralds  as 
the  ^Scroop  and  Grosvenor  controversy.'  Altar-tombs  and 
effigies,  however,  are  not  so  numerous  in  Devonshire  as  brasses, 
of  which — although  they  have  not  escaped  the  usual  fate  of  such 

letter  DeTonshire  families  are  descended  from  Norman  sub-tenants,  mentioned  ia 
Domesday;  and  tome  of  the  old  Saxon  ftimilies  certainly  sunrived  the  Conqaest 
Perhaps  among  these  should  be  classed  the  Fulfords  of  Great  Fulfind— one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  the  county — irho  can  point  to  a  series  of  ancestors, 
taking  honourable  part  in  the  great  events  of  their  times,  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  L,  whom  Sir  Amys  de  Folford  accompanied  to  the  Hol^  Land.  We  may 
also  mention,  as  pouibly  of  Saxon  origin,  the  very  ancient  family  of  Taide — now 
lepresented  by  Lord  Ohurston,  and  (more  diieeUy)  by  the  Ysrdes  of  Trowfatidce. 

memorials 
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memorials,  many  of  Uian,  perhaps  the  finest,  having  been  either 
removed  or  destroyed — a  sufficient  number  remain,  ranging  from 
the  14th  to  the  17th  centuries,  to  afford  a  series  of  very  high 
value  and  interest.  There  are  none  indeed  which  can  rival  the 
best  of  those  in  the  eastern  and  southern  counties,  where  French 
and  Flemish  artists  were  frequently  employed  ;  but  the  work  of 
those  in  Devonshire  is  generally  good,  their  details  graceful,  and, 
*  with  some  few  exceptions,'  says  Mr.  Crabbe,  who  has  recently 
examined  them  with  considerable  attention,  ^  they  maintain  their 
position  as  works  of  art  till  the  end  of  the  16th  century/  Only 
two  ecclesiastical  examples  occur.  The  most  complete  series 
relating  to  a  single  family  is  at  Hacoombe,  a  church  unusually 
rich  in  monuments,  where  are  five  brasses  of  Carews ;  the  earliest, 
dating  from  1469,  being  that  of  the  ^armiger  insignis'  Sir 
Nicholas,  whose  time-worn  features  appear  from  under  the  lifted 
visor  of  his  salade :  a  fine  and  curious  specimen.  The  brasses 
of  Sir  John  Hawley  and  his  two  wires,  in  Dartmouth  Church 
(1403);  Sir  Peter  Courtenay  in  Exeter  Cathedral  (1409)— 
^  Devonie  natus,  Comes,  Fetnisque  vocatus 
Regis  cognatus,  camerarius  intitulatus, 
Calesle  gratus,  capitaneus  ense  probatus,' — 
Dame  Elizabeth  de  Bigbury  in  Bigbury  Church,  whose  brass  is 
powdered  with  scrolls,  bearing  the  words  ^  JHU  mercy,'  ^  Lady 
helpe ;'  Sir  John  Crocker,  cupbearer  to  Edward  IV.,  at  Yealmp- 
ton ;  John  and  Jane  Greenaway  (1529),  on  the  floor  of  their 
fine  chapel  at  Tiverton — the  merchant  with  his  furred  robe,  his 
purse,  and  inkhorn,  the  lady  with  her  chatelaine  and  pomander- 
ball  ;  and  Thomas  Williams  (1566),  in  Harford  Church,  who 
died  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who,  as  we  are 
startled  at  learning  from  the  inscription  at  his  head, 

*  Now  in  heaven  with  mighty  Jove  doth  raigne ' — 

sufficiently  prove  that  there  is  no  want  of  variety  among  the 
Devonshire  specimens.  Armour  and  civilian  costume,  the  change- 
ful fashions  of  ladies'  robes  and  the  still  more  surprising  vagaries 
of  their  head-dresses— heart-shaped,  homed,  butterfly-shaped, 
diamond-shaped — may  be  duly  studied  in  these  enduring  pages  ; 
which  prove  to  us,  in  conjunction  with  the  statelier  recumbent 
effigies,  that  the  county  was,  from  a  very  early  period,  covered 
by  a  numerous  body  of  small  proprietors,  of  gende  descent  and 
entitled  to  bear  arms,  such  as  still  forms  one  of  its  characteristic 
features.  The  constant  changes  and  fluctuations  of  these  families 
and  their  lands — 

*  Nune  mei,  nunc  hnjus,  post  mortem  nescio  cajus ' — 
are  not  less  distinctly  indicated. 
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If,  however,  the  houses  of  the  lay  proprietors,  of  all  ranks  and 
classes,  were  subject  to  incessant  disturbance,  there  was  one  great 
landowner,  whose  estates  never  changed  hands.  The  Church,  in 
Devonshire  as  elsewhere,  retained  her  property  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest ;  and  the  Italian  proverb,  *  Dove  abitano  i  frate  e 
grassa  la  terra,'  was  as  applicable  here  as  in  other  parts  of  England, 
or  in  its  own  bright  South.  But  the  ^grassezza'  was  the  result 
of  the  monastic  settlements,  and  not  the  original  inducement  to 
their  formation.  The  two  Benedictine  Abbeys  founded  in  Saxon 
Devonshire — Buckfast  and  Tavistock — ^were  each  of  them  estab- 
lished on  sites  which,  when  the  black  monks  first  took  possession  of 
them,  could  have  been  little  better  than  tangled  brake  and  cop- 
pice. The  position  of  Buckfast,  especially,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Dart,  where  the  river,  after  ^  fleeting  through  the  moors  with  a 
long,  solitarie  course,'  descends  between  precipitous  hills,  covered 
with  birch  and  oak  woods,  must  have  been  as  wild  and  as  lonely 
as  St.  Benedict  himself  could  have  desired.  But  the  long,  green 
meadows  which  now  stretch  upward  by  the  river  side,  were 
(rleared  by  the  first  colonists ;  and  the  Cistercians — ^which  order 
was  established  at  Buckfast  on  the  reconstitution  of  the  Abbey 
after  the  Conquest — proved  themselves  as  skilful  farmers  here  as 
they  did  at  Waverley  or  at  Beaulieu,  Part  of  their  great  bam  or 
^  spicarium,'  into  which  stores  were  gathered  from  many  a  grange 
and  outlying  manor,  still  remains ;  and  a  greensward  path  wind- 
ing southward  over  the  moors  is  still  known  as  the  ^  Abbots' 
Way,'  and  said  to  be  the  track  along  which  the  wool  from  their 
hill  farms  was  conveyed  toward  Plymouth  and  Tavistock.  The 
bouse  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  west  country ;  and,  at 
least  in  its  earlier  period,  must  have  been  a  school  of  agrical- 
ture  for  the  entire  district  It  could  boast,  too,  of  one  learned 
Abbot — William  Slade — who,  after  lecturing  on  Aristotle  in  the 
schools  at  Oxford,  came  to  meditate  on  the  ^Master'  beside  the 
rocky  stream  of  the  Dart.  But  the  general  history  of  the  Abbey 
was  uneventful ;  and  only  one  sparkle  of  interest  appears  at  its 
close,  when  Gabriel  Donne,  a  monk  of  Stratford-le-Bow,  was 
appointed  its  last  Abbot,  as  a  reward  for  his  share  in  the  capture 
of  Tyndale  the  reformer,  at  Antwerp.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
fifty  years  that  the  remains  of  the  conventual  church  and  of  the 
adjoining  buildings  have  disappeared.  They  extended,  a  great 
mass  of  ruin,  toward  the  river ;  and  the  larger  part  of  them  was 
used  for  building  a  woollen  factory,  covering  the  site  of  the 
monastic  orchards  and  herb  gardens,  which  rises  close  beyond  an 
ivy-clad  tower  of  the  Abbot's  lodging, — Old  England  and 
Young  England  side  by  side.  Turner's  noble  drawing  records, 
as  no  other  pencil  could  do,  the  grand  features  of  the  general 
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scene,  backed  by  the  grey  cones*  of  Dartmoor ;  but  the  imagina- 
tion alone  can  reconstruct  it  in  the  perfection  of  its  ancient 
beauty,  when  the  Abbey  towers  rose  uninjured  from  the  midst 
of  their  green  meadows  and  corn-fields  —  spots  of  sunshine 
between  the  darker  coppice  that  still  clusters  over  the  hill 
sides. 

Buckfast  was  possibly  the  first  religious  house  of  importance 
established  in  Devonshire.  But  it  was  speedily  eclipsed  by  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Tavistock,  founded  about  the  year  960  by 
Ordgar,  Earl  or  'Ealdorman'  of  Devonshire,  whose  wealth, 
says  Master  Geoffry  Gaimar,  was  so  gi^at,  that '  from  Exeter  to 
Frome '  there  was  not  a  town  or  a  city  which  did  not  call  him 
master.  He  was  father  of  the  fair  Elfrida,  famous  for  the  ro- 
mantic story  of  her  marriage  with  King  Edgar,  and  of  Ordulpb, 
who  completed  the  works  begun  by  his  father  at  Tavistock, 
and  whose  gigantic  bones,  perhaps  the  remains  of  some  extinct 
animal,  are  still  shown  in  the  church  there.  Ordulph,  however, 
was  entitled  to  the  relics  of  a  giant,  if  the  traditions  of  his  great 
size  and  strength  are  to  be  credited.  He  was  buried  at  Tavi- 
stock, in  the  church  of  his  own  monaster^',  which  the  North- 
men, coming  up  the  Tavy,  destroyed  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
first  Abbot;  but  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  second, 
Livingus,  Bishop  of  Crediton  and  the  friend  of  Canute,  was 
restored,  and  increased  so  much  in  wealth  and  in  the  splendour  of 
its  buildings,  that  it  became,  and  remained,  the  chief  religious 
house  in  the  two  western  counties.  The  great  church,  with  its 
shrine  of  St  Rumon,  whose  relics  had  been  the  gift  of  the  giant 
Ordulph,  was  almost  equal  in  size  and  importance  to  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Wells  or  of  Exeter :  and  the  beauty  of  its  site  has  been 
especially  praised  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  enlarges  on 
the  benefits  which  the  brethren  derived  from  the  adjoining  wood- 
lands, from  the  abundance  of  fish,  and  from  the  running  streams 
which  were  conducted  through  the  offices  of  the  monastery.  The 
delicious  trout  of  the  Dartmoor  rivers  no  doubt  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Benedictines,  whose  cellars,  besides  *vins  de 
Kochelle'  and  Devonshire  cider,  were  supplied  with  mead  and 
metheglin  wherewith  to  relish  the  quarters  of  red  deer  venison, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  often  found  their  way  inside  the  walls 
at  undue  seasons.  The  early  Abbots,  like  Aldred,  who  had 
offered  a  golden  chalice  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  brought 
home  his  palm  branch  from  the  Jordan,  and  who  afterwards,  as 
Archbishop  of  York,  consecrated  both  Harold  and  the  Conqueror, 
were  men  of  learning  and  piety.  Many  of  the  later  functionaries 
caused  no  small  scandal  and  disturbance.     Two  were  deposed 
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bjF  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Abbot  John  de  Conrtenav  is  severely 
reproved  for  having 

< loved  the  deer  to  traek 

More  than  the  lines  and  the  letters  black/ 

and  for  the  total  want  of  discipline  in  his  convent :  and  Abbot 
Cullyng  not  only  winked  at  the  private  suppers  of  the  monks  in 
their  cells,  but  actually  permitted  them  to  flaunt  about  the 
streets  of  Tavistock  in  secular  *  buttoned  tunics/  and  in  boots 
with  pointed  'beaks/  At  the  dissolution  the  Abbey  lands 
passed,  almost  entire,  to  the  first  Lord  Russell,  whose  descendant 
still  possesses  the  greater  part  of  them.  Some  remains  of  the  con* 
ventual  buildings,  but  of  late  character,  still  exist ;  but  the  stately 
church  was  taken  down  in  1670,  apd  little  more  than  its  foundations 
can  now  be  traced.  Notwithstanding  its  troublesome  Abbots,  the 
scholar  will  look  with  some  respect  on  the  site  and  on  the  few 
relics  of  this  great  monastery.  Whether  it  ever  possessed,  as  is 
generally  asserted,  a  school  for  the  preservation  of  the  Saxon 
language,  is  uncertain :  but  the  first  printing  press  ever  seen  in 
the  West  was  established  here  early  in  the  16th  century.  A 
copy  of  Boethius,  *  imprented  in  the  exempt  monastry  of  Tavis- 
tock, in  Denshyre,  by  me,  Dan  Thomas  Rychard,  monk  of  the 
sayd  monastry,'  in  the  year  1525,  may  still  be  inspected  in  the 
library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  Benedictines  possessed  six  establishments  in  Devonshire 
besides  Tavistock ;  but  none  of  these  were  of  great  importance. 
The  farmer-like  Cistercians — 

'^  '  Lanoea  Long^ini,  grex  albus,  ordo  nefimdus/ 
as  their  monastic  brethren,  envious  of  their  wealthy  delighted  to 
call  them, — took  more  kindly  to  the  green  valleys  of  the  West» 
and  were  masters  of  five  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  county^ 
all  of  which  were  large  and  wealthy.  Buckfast  was  by  far  the 
richest.  Buddand,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  was 
famous  for  its  apple  orchards,  which,  if  not  the  first  in  Devon- 
shire, soon  became  the  most  important ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the 
zeal  of  the  white  monks  in  procuring  the  choicest  grafts  from 
Normandy,  and  in  the  careful  management  of  their  trees^  that  the 
county  is  indebted  for  its  pre-eminence  in  the  matter  of  cidor. 
Ford,  on  the  eastern  border,  was  under  the  especial  patronage  of 
the  Courtenays,  ^  in  whose  train  this  house,'  says  its  anonymous 
chronicler,  ^was  one  of  the  finest  feathers*'  Among  the  other 
orders,  the  Augustinian  Canons  possessed  the  richest  estabEsb* 
ment  in  the  county— Plympton — which  slightly  exceeded  even 
Tavistock  in  the  amoifnt  of  its  annual  income,  although  the 
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buildings  of  the  Beaedictine  Abbey  were  far  more  extensive 
and  imposing.  The  priory  of  Plympton— of  which  the  carious 
seal  displays  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Divine  Infant  seated 
on  her  lap,  and  bearing  a  hawk,  hooded  and  belled,  on  her  wrist — 
drew  its  chief  revenues  from  a  large  tract  of  unusually  rich  la^ 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Plym.  Much  of  the  town  of 
Plymouth  belonged  to  it;  and  the  earliest  church  there — the 
present  St.  Andrew's — was  founded  by  the  Augustinians.  Close 
to  the  shore  of  Tor  Bay,  but  surrounded  by  deep  woods  which 
there  feather  downward  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  rose  the 
stately  Premonstratensian  Abbey  of  Tor,  the  wealthiest  house  of 
its  order  in  England,  founded  by  the  Briweres  toward  the  end  of 
the  12th  century.  The  mendicant  friars  established  themselves, 
as  usual,  in  the  chief  towns,  Exeter  and  Plymouth. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  there  were  only  three  female  mo- 
nasteries in  Devonshire,  and  not  one  in  Cornwall.  One  or  two 
of  the  great  Norman  abbeys  had  cells  or  priories  in  Devon- 
shire, situated,  as  was  generally  the  case  in  the  southern  counties, 
either  dose  to  the  sea  or  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers.  This 
indeed  is  observable,  more  or  less,  of  all  the  religious  houses  in 
the  county,  the  sea-bord  of  which  is  in  effect  its  richest  portion, 
and  that  which  best  repaid  the  cultivation  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  regular  orders.  Their  manors  and  estates,  however,  were 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  Devonshire,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  appreciate  their  due  proportion  and  extent  But  no  one  can 
turn  over  the  pages  of  Dr.  Oliver's  volume  without  perceiving 
that  Devonshire  supplied  her  full  share  toward  the  support  of 
the  monks.  They  were  in  fact  the  great  landowners  of  the 
county. 

Fuller's  ^  all-eating  time '  has  left  but  scanty  morsds  of  the 
monastic  buildings  '  in  the  dish,  for  manners'  sake ;'  but  the 
churches  of  Devonshire  present  a  very  ample  and  varied  carte 
for  the  consideration  of  the  archaeological  gastronome.  From  a 
careful  examination  of  the  notes  and  papers  of  the  Exeter  Archi- 
tectural Society,  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  county,  at  no 
long  period  after  the  Conquest,  had  become  covered  with  small 
churches,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  increased  vigour  of  the 
Norman  bishops,  fostered,  in  its  turn,  by  the  zeal  of  Lanfranc 
and  of  Anselm.  The  chief  existing  relics  of  these  churches 
are  the  fonts,  which  abound  throughout  the  diocese.  Here  and 
there  too,  an  enriched  doorway  or  capital  survi^'es  to  tell  of  what 
has  once  been ;  and  the  dark  masses  of  Bishop  Warelwast's 
towers  still  flank  the  transepts  of  his  cathedral,  carrying  us  l^ack 
to  the  days  of  the  ^  Beauclcrc '  and  of  King  Stephen ;  but  no 
entire  church,  and  no  vexy  extensive  portions  of  Norman  build- 
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ings,  remain  in  the  county.  With  the  sncceeding  period  it  has 
fared  somewhat  better.  The  existing  chancels  of  many  parish 
churches  were  built  at  this  time,  and  display  much  beautiful 
Early  English  work  in  their  windows,  sedilia,  and  piscina?.  The 
haAy  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral,  commenced  by  JBisbop  Bruere, 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  affords  an  example  of  unusual 
excellence.  But  it  is  to  the  time  of  the  later  Plantagenets^  when 
English  chivalry  displayed  its  utmost  splendour,  and  when  the 
religious  art  of  England  attained  its  most  perfect  development, 
that  Devonshire  can  point  with  the  greatest  pride.  Under  the 
second  and  third  Edwards  the  choir  and  nave  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Decorated  remaining  in 
England,  were  completed ;  the  first,  by  Bishop  Walter  de 
Stapleton,  whose  name  is  dear  to  every  son  of  Exeter  College, 
which  he  founded,  and  whose  monument  remains  in  the  northern 
clioir  aisle  ;  the  latter  by  Bishop  Grandison,  the  stout  defender 
of  the  privileges  of  his  see,  and  the  most  *  princely  *  prelate  who 
ever  ruled  over  it.  Beginning  at  the  Lady  Chapel,  therefore, 
the  student  may  trace  the  gradual  development  of  style  from 
Early  English  to  Geometrical,  and  from  Geometrical  to  Curvi- 
linear, until  he  finds  himself  before  the  western  front,  the  niches 
of  which  are  peopled  with  patriarchs,  kings,  and  saints — an 
elaborate  history  in  stone.  It  was  not  fully  completed  in  1359, 
when  we  may  imagine  the  Black  Prince,  with  the  captive  king^ 
of  France,  pausing  for  a  moment  before  it,  and  then,  with  all  the 
stately  train  of  princes  and  prelates,  disappearing  beneath  its 
portals  to  sweep  upward  through  the  richly  decorated  nave 
toward  the  high  altar.*  The  impressions  of  these  royal  visitors 
must  have  differed  somewhat  from  those  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo  of  Tuscany,  who  inspected  the  Cathedral  on  his  way  to 
London  in  1669,  and  who  there  beheld  and  wondered  at  the 
heretical  bishop,  *  Doctor  Antony  Sparrow,'  in  a  marble  taber- 
nacle, on  a  seat  covered  with  red  cloth,  and  wearing  on  his 
head  ^  a  small  cap,  similar  to  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs^  without 

*  Knyghton's  statement,  that  the  Black  Prince  landed  at  Plymouth  on  his 
return  from  France  with  his  royal  captive  (althoagh  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
detailed  account  given  by  Froissart  of  his  arrival  at  Sandwidi),  is  confirmed  by 
extracts  from  the  citv  records  of  Exeter,  printed  by  *  Richard  Izaak,  chamberlain 
thereof,'  in  1681.  Under  the  year  1357,  'John  Spieer,  Mayor/  he  says— •Prince 
IMward  brought  over  to  England  John  the  French  King,  and  sundry  of  his  noble- 
men,  all  as  prisoners ;  who  landed  at  Plymouth  and  from  thence  came  to  this  city, 
where  they  were  honourably  received  and  so  conveyed  to  London.'  In  1371  the 
>  4^rince  was  again  in  Exeter.  '  Edward  the  Black  Pnnce  returns  sick  from  FVance, 
with  the  Princess  his  lady,  and  Richard  their  son  (who  was  afterwards  King  of 
England  by  the  name  of  Richard  II.),  and  arrived  at  Plymouth :  in  his  way  toward 
Loudon  came  to  this  city,  where  they  were  honourably  entertained.' — Izaak's 
^  Remarkable  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Exeter/  pp.  54,  59. 

any 
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any  other  ornament ;'  whilst — ^sight  of  horror ! — ^  under  the  taber- 
nacle, on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  church,  in  an  enclosure  of 
wood,  stood  the  wife  of  the  bishop  and  his  children,  no  less 
than  nine  in  number/  The  utmost  stretch  of  Italian  charity 
could  not  forgive  so  many  little  bishops, — still  less  the  audacious 
display  of  them  in  the  wooden  enclosure. 

The  works  at  the  Cathedral ,  no  doubt,  gave  rise,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  to  others  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  There  is 
much  Decorated  scattered  through  it ;  but  no  examples  occur. thait 
can  in  any  way  vie  with  the  great  beauty  of  the  Cathedral  details. 
The  fine  collegiate  church  of  Ottery,  lately  restored,  and  now 
bright  in  all  the  glories  of  polychrome,  is  chiefly  of  this  time, 
and  well  deserves  careful  study.  Few  churches,  however,  remain 
which  are  Decorated  throughout ;  and  even  of  the  succeeding 
Perpendicular  there  are  few  which  do  not  exhibit  very  decided 
traces  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  ^  pestilent  Renaissance.'  But  it  was 
during  this  period  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  existing 
Devonshire  churches  were  built ;  and  the  size  and  importance  of 
many  sufficiently  prove  that  the  great  western  landowners  ^  loved 
the  church  as  well,  and  gave  as  largely  to  't '  as  the  barons  and 
franklins  in  other  parts  of  England.  Crediton,  Cullompton, 
Tiverton,  and  Broadclyst,  are  among  the  best  and  most  perfect 
examples  in  the  county  of  this  final  period  of  Gothic  archi-* 
tecture. 

A  certain  deficiency  in  rich  and  elaborate  ornament,  which,  aa 
compared  with  those  of  other  counties,  may  be  observed  more  or 
less  throughout  the  churches  of  Devonshire,  is  probably  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  the  local  builders  were 
compelled  to  work.  On  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  and  indeed 
wherever  it  was  possible,  granite  has  been  used ;  grand  and 
effective  in  its  heavy  masses  and  simple  mouldings,  but  incapable 
of  being  chiselled  into  the  buds  and  bells,  the  palm  branches 
and  the  fern  leaves  wreathed  about  the  arches  and  capitals  of 
churches  in  the  sandstone  and  oolite  districts.  The  ferruginous 
trap,  which  is  the  principal  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter, 
and  in  great  part  of  North  Devon,  is  scarcely  softer  than  the 
granite ;  and  although  Caen  stone  was  largely  imported,  and  is  the 
chief  material  used  for  the  Cathedral,  it  found  in  Devonshire  a 
serious  rival  in  a  reddish  porphyritic  ^  el  van,'  known  as  the  Ro- 
borough  stone  (to  the  old  fortress  of  which  hundred  it  probably  gave 
name,  Ro-burh  [A.  S.],  the  red  castle),  which  is  still  quarried  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth.  None  of  these  materials  lent 
themselves  to  elaborate  carving ;  and  the  very  rich  stone-pulpits 
which  remain  in  some  few  churches  are  worked  in  Caen  stone. 

But, 
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But,  as  if  by  way  of  compensation  for  this  deficiency,  the  wood- 
work, which  is  still  to  be  admired  in  the  churches  of  Devonshire,  in 
spite  of  the  terrible  havock  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  even 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  probably  exceeds  in  beauty  and  intri- 
cacy of  detail  that  of  any  other  English  piorince.  How  the 
native  artists  luxuriated  in  twining  vine  branches,  and  in  all  the 
graceful  maze  of  forest  boughs  and  flowers,  we  may  see  in  the 
beautiful  screens  of  Cullompton,  of  Dartmouth,  of  Harberton, 
of  Atherington,  and  of  numberless  other  churches  scattered 
over  the  county.  All  were  elaborately  coloured  ;  and,  especially 
in  those  churches  which  belonged  to  the  large  monasteries,  the 
lower  panels  were  filled  with  painted  figures  of  saints,  many  of 
which  remain,  of  no  ordinary  execution,  and  effective  in  spite  of 
grotesque  accompaniments. 

In  one  other  point  the  churches  of  Devonshire  surpass  tfaoee  of 
most  other  counties — beauty  of  situation.  Sometimes  located  close 
to  the  old  manor-house,  and  sheltered  by  the  same  ancestral 
woods ;  sometimes  on  high  ground,  and  looking  across  a  wide 
landscape  of  coppice,  and  orchard,  and  meadow,  to  the  distant 
ridges  of  Dartmoor ;  and  sometimes  rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
long  green  coomb,  over  which  the  lichen-tinted  tower  flings  the 
shadow  of  its  own  antiquity — it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine 
to  which  position  the  *  insita  species  venustatis,'  such  as  Bede 
admired  on  the  bill  of  St.  Alban's  martyrdom,  belongs  most  com- 
pletely. There  is  something  too  which  finely  harmonises  with 
the  surrounding  scene  in  the  influences,  visible  on  the  buildings 
themselves,  of  the  soft  mists  and  warm  breezes  of  the  west ;  and 
the  most  thorough-paced  ecclesiologist  would  hardly  look  with 
an  evil  eye  on  the  golden  mosses  and  the  hartVtongue  that 
light  up  the  gray  walls  with  touches  of  the  loveliest  colour. 
Whether  he  would  feel  equal  sympathy  with  our  own  liking  for 
many  details  in  the  interior  fittings  of  remote  Devonshire 
churches,  is  perhaps  more  doubtful.  Devonshire  has  by  «o 
means  been  behindhand  in  zeal  for  church-building  and  church 
restoration;  and  such  results  as  have  been  obtained  at  Cul- 
lompton, at  Tiverton,  at  Ottery,  at  Yealmpton,  and  in  many 
other  places,  may  be  pointed  out  with  no  small  pride  and  admira- 
tion. True  restoration,  however,  demands  not  only  the  delicate 
hand  of  an  artist,  but  still  more,  a  delicate  feeling  for  local 
character  and  sentiment.  All  situations  will  not  bear  the  same 
treatment ;  and  there  is  many  a  village  church,  nestled  under  the 
tors  of  Dartmoor,  which,  with  its  worn  benches,  its  dimmed 
window  quarrels,  its  admonitory  texts,  and  its  rough  granite 
pavement,  is  to  us  far  more  impressive  in  its  ancient  simplicity 

than 
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thm  the  most  elaborate  display  of  earned  work  and  of  colour 
coaM  possibly  render  it  Such  churches  retain  the  old  world 
character  of  the  district,  and  we  trust  will  long  continue  to 
do  sa 

The  Refonnation  probably  brought  but  little  change  to  the 
fabrics  of  the  Devonshire  churches.  The  laity  were  indisposed 
to  listen  to  the  new  teaching;  and  the  mass  of  the  western  clergy, 
far  from  favouring  it,  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  by  more 
Aan  usual  ignorance  and  incapacity.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Alexander  Barclay,  whose  ^  Shippe  of  Fools '  was  completed  at 
St  Mary  Ottery  in  the  year  1508,  and  who  declares  that  the 
eight  minor  canons  of  that  collegiate  churdi  were  ^  right  worthy  * 
of  places  on  board,  the  richest  benefices  in  the  county  were  by 
no  means  bestowed  on  the  most  deserving :-» 

'  For  if  one  can  flatter,  and  bear  a  hawk  on  his  fist, 
He  shall  be  made  parson  of  Honiton  or  of  Clyst.' 

The  first  Lord  Russell,  who,  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
became  patron  of  the  latter  benefice,  seems  to  have  regarded  such 
hawk-bearers  with  especial  favour.  It  was  he  who  bestowed  the 
living  of  St  Thomas's  at  Exeter  on  Welsh,  the  chief  clerical 
leader  of  the  Western  rebels  in  1549,  a  truly  muscular  Christian, 
whose  portrait  is  thus  drawn  by  Hoker,  in  his  account  of  the 
rising: — 

^  This  man  had  many  good  things  in  him.  He  was  of  no  great 
stature,  but  well  set  and  mightily  compact  He  was  a  very  good 
wrestler ;  shot  well  both  in  the  long-bow  and  also  in  the  cross-bow ; 
he  handled  his  hand-gun  and  piece  very  well ;  he  was  a  very  good 
woodman  and  a  hardy,  and  such  a  one  as  would  not  give  his  head  for 
the  polling,  nor  his  beard  for  the  washing.  He  was  a  companion  in 
any  exercises  of  activity,  and  of  a  courteous  and  gentle  behaviour.' 

In  spite  of  his  gentleness,  however,  this  worthy  person,  after 
the  relief  of  Exeter,  was  hung  in  chedns  on  the  top  of  his  church 
tower  ^  in  his  popish  apparel,  with  a  holy-water  bucket  and 
sprinkle,  a  sacring  bell,  a  pair  of  beads,  and  such  other  like 
popish  trash,  hanged  about  him ;  and  there  he  remained  a  long 

time He  very  patiently  took  his  death.'      Before   this 

result  was  attained,  Exeter  had  been  besieged  for  six  weeks  by 
the  ^  commons '  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  who  *  brought  with 
them  their  wives,  horses,  and  panniers,  promising  them  upon  such 
a  day  that  they  should  enter  the  city,  and  then  to  measure  velvets 
and  silks  by  the  bow,  and  to  lade  their  horses  home  with  plate, 
money,  and  other  great  riches.'  The  remoteness  of  the  county, 
the  slight  intercourse  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  rest  of  England, 
and  the  absence,  according  to  Hoker,  of  '  learned '  teachers,  were 

all 
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all  unfavourable  to  the  proposed  changes ;  and  With  small  except 
tion,  the  entire  county  was  opposed  to  what  were  called  the 
'  King's  Proceedings.'  About  4000  of  the  rebels  are  said  to  have 
fallen  in  the  various  skirmishes  at  Exeter,  at  Feniton,  and  on 
Clyst  Heath,  in  which  latter  fight,  such  was  the  valour  and  stout- 
ness of  the  Devonshire  men,  *  that  the  Lord  Grey  reported  him- 
self, that  he  never,  in  all  the  wars  that  he  had  been  in,  did  know 
the  like/ 

With  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  commences  the  golden  age  of 
Devonshire.  From  a  very  early  period  Dartmouth  had  been  the 
principal  harbour  on  its  southern  coast ;  but,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  suffered  much  from  deposits  brought  down  by  the  river 
from  stream-works  on  the  moors ;  and  although  Dart  accompanied 
Tamar  and  Plym  to  the  feast  of  the  rivers  in  Spenser^s  days,  he 
appeared  in  somewhat  damaged  condition — 

'  And  Dart,  nigh  choaked  with  sands  of  tinnie  mines.' 

Dartmouth  never  recovered  its  importance ;  and  the  expeditions 
to  America  and  the  South  Seas,  which  became  so  frequent  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  gave  the  pre-eminence  at  once  and  finally  to 
Plymouth,  which  had  been  steadily  rising  as  Dartmouth  declined, 
and  which,  as  the  best  and  most  western  harbour,  was  preferred 
as  their  point  of  departure  by  the  many  voyagers  to  the  *  New- 
found world.'  A  passion  for  this  American  *  adventure'  took 
possession  of  the  entire  county  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
duce a  roll  of  more  distinguished  names  than  those  of  the  Devon- 
shire  seamen,  whose  exploits  belong  to  the  history  of  their  countiy, 
and  whose  weather-beaten  countenances  raise  such  a  host  of  ro- 
mantic associations  as  they  look  out  upon  us  from  the  stiff  panels 
of  Mark  Garrard  or  of  Zucchero.  in  October,  1562,  Captain 
John  Hawkins  .set  out  for  the  West  Indies  with  three  vessels — 
the  *  Solomon,*  the  '  Swallow,'  and  the  *  Jonas' — the  first  of  the 
long  series  of  expeditions  which  sailed  from  Plymouth,  of  which 
place  Hawkins  was  a  native.  His  exploits  against  the  Moors, 
his  share  in  establishing  the  slave-trade  (a  matter  in  which  the 
cold  blue  eye  of  his  portrait  is  not  without  its  testimony),  and  his 
bravery  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  need  only  be  alluded  to  here. 
The  daring  spirit  of  the  father  was  inherited  by  the  son,  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins,  who  in  1593  set  out  on  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  but  was  taken  by  a  Spanish  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Chili, 
and  for  nine  years  kept  a  prisoner  in  Spain.  He  it  was,  says 
the  Devonshire  tradition,  who  was  the  hero  of  the  well-known 
ballad— 

*  Will  you  hear  a  Spanish  lady, 
How  she  wooed  au  Englishman  ? ' 

and 
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and  should  any  one  be  sceptical  enough  to  doubt  the  fact  (seeing 
that  the  honour  is  claimed  by  many  other  counties),  he  may  still 
inspect,  in  the  possession  of  one  of  Sir  Richard's  descendants,  the 
actual  jewels  which  were  sent  by  the  fair  Spanish  dame  to  the 
^  sweet  woman,'  whom,  as  the  *  gallant  captain '  confessed,  he  had 
already  '  to  his  wife '  in  Englai^ :  — 

'  Commend  me  to  thy  lovely  lady, 
Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold ; 
And  these  bracelets  for  a  token, 
Grieving  that  I  was  so  bold.' 

Possibly  Sir  Richard  had  already  experienced  something  of  the 
Spanish  temper  at  home.  A  certain  William  Downman,  mayor 
A}t  Plymouth  after  Sir  Richard's  return,  had  formerly  been  his 
servant,  ^  as,'  says  a  MS.  Chronicle  of  the  town,  *  was  his  wife  to 
the  Lady  Hawkins,  who,  disdaining  to  sit  below  one  that  had  been 
her  maid,  endeavoured  to  keep  the  upperhand,  which,  the  other 
attempting,  the  lady  struck  her  a  box  on  the  ear.  It  made  great 
<listurbance ;  at  length  it  was  composed,  and  Sir  Richard  gave 
the  town  a  house  in  the  Market-street  for  satisfaction.' 

The  local  traditions  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  companion  of 
the  elder  Hawkins  during  his  last  voyage,  when  both  perished, 
have  been  preserved  by  Mrs.  Bray  in  her  *  Banks  of  the  Tamar 
and  Tavy.'  In  the  recollections  of  Plymouth  and  its  neighbour- 
hood he  survives  rather  as  a  public  benefactor  than  as  a  great  sea- 
man and  adventurer.  It  was  by  his  advice  and  assistance  that  the 
*  leat '  of  water,  from  which  the  town  is  still  principally  supplied, 
was  brought  into  it  from  the  source*^  the  Meavy  river,  distant 
nearly  fifteen  utiles ;  and,  just  as  in  Bedouin  tradition,  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  brought  the  waters  of  the  fountains  of  Solomon, 
near  Tyre,  '  from  Baghdad  by  the  help  of  a  Jan,'  the  local  folk- 
lore asserts  that  on  this  occasion  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  assisted 
by  more  than  natural  powers.  After  a  due  amount  of  magical 
ceremony,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  from  the  springhead 
over  moor  and  through  valley  toward  Plymouth.  As  his  horse's 
tail  swept  along  the  ground  it  opened  a  course  for  the  water, 
which  followed  in  the  rider's  track  till  it  reached  the  fountain  at 
the  head  of  the  town.  This  fountain,  a  quaint  old  structure, 
was  removed  about  thirty  years  since. 

Drake  and  Hawkins  take  the  earliest  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
Elizabethan  heroes  connected  with  Devonshire.  A  second  pair, 
Gilbert  and  Raleigh,  united  as  well  by  family  ties  as  by  common 
reputation,  follow  closely  in  their  wake.  The  mother  of  both  was 
a  Champemo^Tie  of  Modbury,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  the  West ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  genius  is  generally 
inherited  from  the  maternal  side^  the  mother  of  two  such  sons  is 
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endded  to  special  respect  and  consideratioiL  The  establisfam^it 
of  the  fishing  trade  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  due  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert ;  and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  ancient 
Christmas  plaj,  now  rarely  to  be  seen  in  Devonshire,  may  still 
be  admired  at  St.  John's,  whither  it  was  conveyed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  certain  Devonshire  parishes,  who,  until  very  recently, 
looked  to  the  Newfoundland  trade  as  their  regular  means  of 
support.  The  character  of  no  adventurer  of  that  age  was  loftier 
than  that  of  Gilbert,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  according  to 
the  old  rhyme,  graciously  observed  that  she 

f  -..-.beld  all  men  not  worth  a  filbert 
Compared  unto  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.* 

His  *  lively  effigies,'  in  Prince's  time,  *  was  yet  rcmaiding  in  his 
grand  nephew's  house  at  Compton ;  which,'  he  continues,  *I  have 
there  seen  in  this  figure.  The  one  hand  holdeth  a  general's 
truncheon,  and  the  other  is  laid  on  the  globe  of  the  world :  Vir- 
ginia is  written  over ;  on  his  breast  hangs  the  golden  anchor,  with 
the  pearl  at  peak,' — a  present  from  the  Queen — '  and  underneath 
are  these  verses — 

*  Here  you  may  see  the  portrait  of  his  face 
Who  for  his  country's  honour  oft  did  trace 
Along  the  deep ;  and  made  a  noble  way 
Unto  the  growing  fame,  Virginia, 

The  picture  of  his  mind,  if  ye  do  crave  it. 
Look  upon  Virtue's  picture,  and  ye  have  it/- 

What  has  become  of  this  portrait  ? — ^than  which  few  would  be 
more  interesting  either  at  Greenwich  or  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  Compton  Castle,  not  far  from  Torquay,  which  was 
acquired  in  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the  Comptons,  and  to 
which  the  descendants  of  Sir  Humphrey  removed  from  the 
ancient  house  of  Qreenaway  on  the  Dart,  has  long  been  in 
ruins.  Pictures  and  ^plenishing'  have  of  course  disappeared; 
but  the  building  itself,  dating  perhaps  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  one  of  the  finest  remains  of  a  fortified 
house  in  England. 

It  is  asserted  by  gossiping  old  Aubrey  that  Sir  Walter  Ra» 
leigh,  the  half-brother  of  Gilbert,  retained  a  strong  Devonshire 
accent  to  the  end  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  his  early  removal 
from  the  county  and  his  subsequent '  climbing '  into  Court  favour. 
Something  of  the  brightest  portion  of  his  life — 

*  The  fragrance  of  the  old  paternal  fields* — 

hung  about  him  throughout  all  his  wanderings  and  vicissitudes. 
That  he  looked  back  with  some  longing  toward  his  early  haunts 
is  certain  from  his  eager  desire  to  become  the  purchaser  of  Hayes, 

his 
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his  birthplace,  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh,  which  his 
father  (himself  a  sea  captain)  held  on  lease.  The  house  is  still 
standing,  and  the  room  in  which  Sir  Walter  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  is  still  pointed  out.  More  important,  however,  and  perhaps 
more  authentic  relics,  are  the  remains  of  Fardel,  near  Ivy  jBridge, 
the  ■  hereditary  seat  of  the  Raleighs — an  honourable  family, 
'  which,'  says  Sir  William  Pole,  '  needed  no  other  father  than  such 
as  begot  them,  and  no  other  mother  than  sucB  as  bare  them,' 
although  Sir  Walter  himself  was  ^traduced  in  his  time  as  an 
upstart,  a  Jack,  and  a  new  man.*  Of  the  Elizabethan  heroes  of 
Devonshire,  the  only  one  who  could  not  directly  repel  these 
*  nnpleasant'st  words'  was  Sir  Francis  Drake.  AH  the  others 
were  gentlemen  *of  coat  armour;'  and  the  *  fusils  in  bend  argent* 
of  the  Raleighs  no  doubt  figured  in  the  great  hall  and  in  the  chapel 
windows  of  Fardel. 

Throughout  this  period  the  narrow  streets  and  quays  of  Ply- 
mouth were  kept  alive  by  the  constant  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  seamen's  barks  and  pinnaces  ;  and  many  an  *  heir  of  Linne ' 
found  "his  way  there  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  passage  to  the  golden 
lands  of  Virginia  or  Florida — whose  marvels  were  then  filling  all 
imaginations.  So,  at  least,  suggests  the  old  ballad,  true  of  many 
besides  the  *  lusty  Stukely ' : — 

'  Have  over  the  waters  to  Florida, 
Farewell  good  London  now  ; 
Through  long  delays  on  land  and  seas 

I'm  brought,  I  cannot  tell  how. 
In  Plymouth  town,  in  a  threadbare  gown, 

And  money  never  a  deal. 
Hay !  trixi  trim !  go  trixi  trim  ! 
And  will  not  a  wallet  do  well  ? ' 
The  romance  and  interest  of  the  time,  however,  culminate  in  the 
arrival  of  the  Armada.     No  reader  will  have  forgotten  the  life- 
like picture  which  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Kingsley  in  the  con- 
cluding chapters  of  *  Westward  Ho ;'  and  one  of  the  first  recol- 
lections occurring  to  the  visitor  who  stands  for  the  first  time  on 
the  heights  above  Plymouth,  will  be  of  that  eventful  day  when 
the  news  was  brooght  to  the  English  Admiral,  then,  says  the  local 
tradition,  playing  at  bowls  on  the  Hoe,  how  the  mighty  crescent 
fleet,  the  horns  of  which  were  seven  miles  asunder,  was  slowly 
labouring  up  the  Channel,  *  the  winds,'  in  Camden's  words,  '  being 
as  it  were  tired  with  carrying  them,  and  the  ocean  groaning  under 
their  weight': — 
*  Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall ; 
The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgcumbe*s  lofty  hall ; 
Many  a  light  fishing  bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast. 
And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a  poet. 

2  H  2  With 
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With  his  white  hair  unboDneted,  the  stout  old  sheriff  comes ; 

Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers ;  before  him  sound  the  drums ; 

His  yeomeu  round  the  market-crass  make  clear  an  ample  space. 

For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  her  Grace. 

And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the  bells, 

And  slow  upon  the  labouring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells.' 
On  that  anniversary,  July  19,  the  mayor  and  corporation  always 
*  wore  their  scarlet,'  and  treated  their  visitors  to  cake  and  wine. 
In  the  parish  registers  and  account  books  the  year  is  marked  as 
that  of  the  Great  Deliverance ;  and  in  one,  that  of  Milton  Abbot, 
after  intimations  of  the  condition  of  watch  and  ward  which  had 
prevailed  throughout  the  county,  such  as  charges  for  scouring  the 
parish  harness  (armour),  and  repairing  the  parish  butts  for  the 
archers,  are  inserted  the  words  *  The  Byble  Respy  ted,'  an  evident 
allusion  to  the  great  Protestant  victory. 

The  importance  of  Plymouth  and  its  harbour  continued  steadily 
to  increase  during  the  succeeding  reigns.  In  the  summer  of  1620, 
the  famous  ^  Mayflower ' — the  ship  in  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
sailed  to  New  England — was  compelled  by  contrary  winds'to  put 
in  first  at  Dartmouth,  and  afterwards  at  Plymouth,  having  brought 
the  little  band  of  emigrants  from  Delft  to  Southampton/  The 
Pilgrims,  according  to  a  journal  of  their  proceedings  published 
in  1622,  *  were  kindly  entertained  and  courteously  used  by  divers 
friends  dwelling  at  Plymouth ;'  and  it  seems  to  have  been  in  re- 
collection of  the  kindness  shown  to  them  at  this  port,  from  which 
they  took  their  final  departure,  that  they  gave  its  name  to  their 
new  settlement  in  America.  It  is  probable  that  the  Separatist 
pilgrims  found  many  congenial  spirits  at  Plymouth.  The  town 
w^as  essentially  Puritan,  as,  indeed,  was  the  greater  part  of  Devon- 
-shire  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between  King  and 
Parliament. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  ensured  the  peace  of  the  county. 
Mr.  Davidson's  very  useful  '  Bibliotheca  Devoniensis  '  contains 
the  titles  of  a  vast  mass  of  pamphlets  relating  to  Devonshire  at 
this  time,  most  of  which  may  still  be  consulted  in  the  British 
Museum.  They  are  filled  with  curious  local  details,  well 
meriting  disinterment  at  the  hands  of  some  zealous  antiquary, 
and  sufficiently  attest  the  trials  and  troubles  to  which  '  our 
Dsevon'  was  exposed  during  that  disastrous  period.  The  first 
marked  event  in  the  county  was  the  death  of  Sidney  Godolphin, 
one  of  the  *  four  wheels  of  Charles's  wain,'  at  Chagford — a  place, 
says  Clarendon,  which,  ^  but  for  the  misfortune  of  his  death, 
could  never  have  had  a  mention  in  the  world.'  According  to  a 
local  tradition,  it  was  in  the  open  granite  porch  of  the  *  Three 
Crowns' — one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  hostels — that  this 
'  young  gentleman  of  incomparable  parts '  fell  by  a  musket-shot 
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daring  one  of  those  skirmishes  which  were  then  frequent  througli- 
out  the  open  country.  Of  the  towns,  Plymouth  was  seized, 
and  defended  by  its  inhabitants  in  the  absence  of  the  King's 
£:«Aeral ;  and,  in  spite  of  vigorous  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  royal- 
ists, held  out  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Exeter,  at  first  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  made  the  head-quarters  of  the  Parliamentary  general, 
the  Earl  of  Stamford,  was  taken  by  Prince  Mauriqe  for  the  King  in 
the  autumn  of  1643.  The  Queen  took  refuge  within  its  walls, 
and  here  gave  birth  to  her  daughter,  Henrietta  Maria.  It  was  at 
this  time  also  that  Fuller  the  historian  sheltered  himself  from 
the  storm  at  Exeter,  where  he  printed  his  ^  Good  Thoughts  in 
Bad  Times,'  dedicating  his  book  to  the  unhappy  Queen ;  and 
here  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  first  observed  the  use  of  gam- 
badoes, '  much  worn  in  the  West,  whereby,  whilest  one  rides  on 
horseback,  his  leggs  are  in  a  coach,  clean  and  warmc,  in  tfwse 
dirty  countries* -^9^  somewhat  disparaging  expression,  perhaps 
suggested  by  recollections  of  weary  rides  through  narrow  Devon- 
shire lanes,  deep  in  mud,  and  overhung  by  dripping  branches. 
Through  such  lanes  King  Charles  had  himself  ridden  when  he 
passed  westward  into  Cornwall  in  1644,  in  pursuit  of  Essex  and 
his  forces — a  royal  progress  which  must  have  contrasted  sadly 
enough  with  that  made  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  when  he 
visited  Plymouth  attended  by  Duke  *  Steenie '  and  all  his  court, 
and  witnessed  the  departure  from  the  harbour  of  Lord  Wimble- 
don s  ill-fated  expedition  to  Cadiz.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  King  and  his  retinue  were  entertained  by  Sir  Richard  Reynell 
at  his  house  of  Ford,  near  Newton  Abbot.  Charles  passed  two 
days  there  ;  and  among  the  delicacies  of  the  bills  of  fare,  which 
have  been  preserved,  besides  an  infinite  number  of  ^  beeves,' 
^  muttons,'  and  ^  veals,'  appear  '  one  barnacle,  one  hernshaw,  two 
nynnets,  six  sea-pyes,  three  pea-hens,  and  two  gulls.'  Little  did 
King  Charles  imagine,  as  he  presided  at  the  board  graced  by 
these  remarkable  entrees,  that  the  Prince  who  was  finally  to 
chase  the  Stuarts  from  their  throne  would  pass  his  first  night  in 
England  beneath  the  roof-tree  of  Ford.  William  of  Orange 
halted  there  after  landing  at  Brixham.  The  bed,  of  carved 
mahogany,  in  which  he  slept,  was  preserved  at  Ford  until  very 
recently,  and,  we  believe,  is  still  in  existence. 

How  completely,  after  the  fall  of  the  chief  Western  royalists, — 

*  The  four  wheels  of  Charles's  wain, 
Grenville,  Trevanion,  Godolphin,  Slanning,  slain,' 

— the  licence  of  their  troopers  caused  the  Cavaliers  to  be  detested 
throughout  the  counter,  is  evident  from  various  indications  ;  among 
the  rest,  from  a  contemporary  pamphlet,  which  sets  forth  how  a 
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boj  ^  about  Crediton  in  the  West '  was  carried  into  the  air  bj 
the  devil,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inspecting  the  preparations 
making  in  the  infernal  regions  for  the  fitting  reception  of  Goring 
and  Grenyille.  The  clubmen  of  the  county  declared  for  the 
Parliament  in  September,  1645  ;  suad  Fairfax,  who  entered  Devon- 
shire with  his  armj  in  the  following  month,  encountered  no 
serious  check  in  his  course  of  reducing  the  few  towns  and 
garrisons  that  still  held  out  for  the  King. 

The  stor J  of  Fairfax's  proceedings  in  Devonshire  is  told  at  full 
length  by  his  chaplain.  Master  Joshua  Sprigge,  in  his  *  Anglia 
Rediviva ' — a  short,  black-covered  volume,  which  the  descendants 
of  the  Western  Cavaliers,  when  they  fell  upon  it  in  the  hall- 
window  of  some  Puritan  neighbour,  must  have  regarded  with 
much  the  same  horror  as  Independent  Tomkins  displayed  at  the 
sight  of  the  folio  Shakspeare  in  the  oriel  at  Woodstock.  The 
house  of  Great  Fulford,  with  its  picturesque  park  and  noble 
beech  avenues,  was  among  the  first  to  surrender,  and  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Okey,  the  regicide.  Before 
advancing  to  Ashburton,  near  which  town  the  chief  remaining 
strength  of  the  royalists  was  collected,  Fairfax  reviewed  his 
troops  within  the  area  of  the  ancient  camp  of  Cadbury,  on  a  lofty 
hill  commanding  the  windings  of  the  Lxe*— a  gathering  which, 
with  all  its  accompaniments,  may  safely  be  commended  to  any 
historical  painter  in  quest  of  a  picturesque  subject.  Ashburton — 
where  the  house  in  which  Fairfax  lodged  is  still  pointed  ont — 
speedily  fell ;  and,  during  the  skirmishes  which  took  place  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  Cromwell  appears  on  the  scene, 
visiting  Devonshire  for  the  firat  and  only  time.  He  fell  suddenly 
upon  Wentworth's  brigade  at  Bovey  Tracey,  disturbing  the 
officers  at  cards,  as  Puritan  scandal-mongers  delighted  to  repeat, 
and  compelling  them  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  Usington,  the 
manor  and  birthplace  of  Ford  the  dramatist,  where  tibey  gar- 
risoned themselves  in  the  church.  In  June,  1646,  Charles  Fort — 
at  Salcombe,  near  Kingsbridge — ^the  last  which  held  ont  for  the 
King  in  Devonshire,  was  surrendered  on  honourable  terms  hy  its 
governor.  Sir  Edmund  Fortescue,  to  Colonel  Welden,  the  Par- 
iiamentarian  governor  of  Plymouth^  who  had  blockaded  it  lor 
four  months.  Its  battered  ruins  may  still  be  visited ;  and  the 
keys  are  still  preserved  at  Fallapit,  then  and  now  the  ancestral 
seat  of  the  Fortescues. 

So,  for  the  present,  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  extinguished 
in  the  West.  The  death  of  Admiral  Blake,  at  the  entrance  of 
Plymouth  harbour,  in  August,  1657,  on  his  return  from  the 
expedition  to  Santa  Cms,  and  that  of  Majoj-General  Lambert  in 
^he  severe  winter  of  1683,  on  the  island  of  St.  Nicholas,  under 
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Mount  Edgcnmbe,  after  istn  imprisonment  of  twenty-one  yesirs, 
were  of  com-se  regarded  with  very  different  feelings  by  the  repre- . 
sentatives  of  the  two  great  parties.  In  the  curious  MS.  journal  of 
James  Yonge^  a  member  of  an  ancient  Devonshire  family  who 
was  resident  at  Plymouth  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Lambert  figures  as  the  *  arch-rebell/  and  his  death  in 
his  island-prison  is  duly  recorded.  The  barren  little  rock  hardly 
admitted  of  such  successful  growing  of  tulips  and  carnations, 
^  the  best  that  could  be  had  for  love  or  money/  as  the  General 
had  delighted  in  at  Wimbledon  :  but  Lambert  was  a  painter  of 
flowers  as  well  as  a  cultivator  of  them,  and  he  may  have  soothed 
many  a  weary  hour  by  the  transfer  of  their  brilliant  hues  to 
canvas,  as  well  as  by  the  solution  of  mathematical  and  arith- 
metical problems,  which  was  another  of  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments. A  curious  account  of  his  interview  with  Myles  Halhead, 
a  Quaker,  will  be  found  in  the  valuable  series  of  Historical 
Notes  recently  collected  from  ^  Notes  and  Queries/  The  Quaker 
seems  to  have  visited  the  old  General  at  Plymouth  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  pointing  out  that  his  troubles  had  come  upon  him 
in  retribution, — ^  for  that  truly,  John  Lambert,  you  soon  forgot 

your   promises and  made   laws,  and  consented  to  laws, 

and  suffered  and  permitted  laws  to  be  made  against  the  Lord's 
people/ 

The  great  event  of  1688— the  landing  of  William  in  Torbay— 
once  more  somewhat  ruffled  the  tranquillity  of  Devonshire.  Lofd 
Macaulays  brilliant  pages  arc  in  effect  so  many  photographs  et 
Am  events  firom  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  at  Brixham  to  his  final 
departure  from  the  county;  but,  in  spite  of  the  long  array  of 
Devonshire  tiianes  who  are  there  recorded  as  hastening  to  join 
themselves  and  their  followers  to  the  Protestant  ranks,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  new  state  of 
things  became  generally  accepted, — 

*  Ere  general  freedom,  equal  law, 

Won  to  the  glories  of  Nassau 
Each  bold  Wessexian  squire  and  knight.*  * 

The  feeling,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Walpole'sy  may  have  been 
not  so  much  Jacobite  as  *  only  noi  Georgeabite* ;  but  theie  was 
asaiiy  a  squirelet  who  held,  with  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone, 
chat,  *  what  with  French  antics  and  book-learning,  and  the  new 
turnips,  and  the  rats,  and  the  Hanoverians,'  very  little  indeed 
was  left  of  the  real  Old  England.  Now  and  then  we  meet  with 
indications  of    something    more    serious   than  grumbling.     A 

*  Akenside—Letter  to  9ir  F.  Drake. 
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seizure  of  arms  was  made  at  Plymouth.  The  Duke  of  Ormond, 
*  Queen  Anne's  darling/  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
with  a  French  armament »  intending,  on  his  landing,  which  nevec 
took  place,  to  set  up  the  standard  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  Sir  Cople^ 
stone  Bamfylde  was  carried  off  to  the  Tower  in  state,  on  a  charge 
of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Pretender ;  for  which  the 
ten  days'  journey  to  London  in  his  coach  and  six,  with  the 
necessary  accompaniments  of  upsets  and  stickings  in  the  mud^ 
was  perhaps  sufficient  punishment.  There  was,  however,  no 
real  disturbance  in  Devonshire ;  and  throughout  the  reigns  of 
the  Georges  the  county  steadily  increased  in  wealth  and  pro»- 
perity,  although  not  without  such  changes  as  were  more  or  less 
distasteful  to  the  Sir  Hildebrands : — 

^  The  capacious  tankard  of  double-racked  cyder,'  writes  Chappell  of 
Exeter,  about  the  time  of  George  III.'s  accession, '  or  wholesome  tho' 
home-brewed  October  beer,  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  nut-brown 
toast, — ^with  wliicb,  and  perhaps  a  broii'd  rasher,  or  a  steak  of  hung 
beef,  the  hospitable  Franklin  of  the  last  century  could  regale  himseliV 
hb  neighbours,  and  friends, — are  now  rejected  for  a  compleat  set  of 
tea-tackle  and  a  sugar-loaf;  the  bounties  of  Ceres  and  Pomona  under- 
valued, and  the  dispiriting  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  an  Asiatic  shrub 
preferred  to  the  exhilarating  beverage  derived  from  the  red-streak 
apple  tree  or  the  barley  mow.  The  glittering  rows  of  pewter  plates 
and  platters,  which  of  yore  adorned  the  dresser  and  shelves  of  the  neat 
and  (economic  housewife,  give  place  to  frangible  earthen  dishes  and 
saucers,  less  lit  for  their  purposes  than  even  the  wooden  trenchers  in  us^ 
before  the  neglect  to  cultivate  and  preserve  our  timber  made  more 
work  for  the  miners,  pewterers,  and  cutters.  But  glazed  earthen 
plates  must  now  dull  the  edges  of  our  knives ;  and  the  country  squire, 
to  keep  a  step  higher  than  his  neighbouring  farmers,  to  please  his 
modish  madam,  and  escape  being  censured  as  a  tasteless  churl,  must 
prefer  the  brittleness  and  frailty  of  Dresden  porcelain,  to  the  solidity 
and  permanence  of  Damnonian  pewter.'  * 

We  have  already  noticed  many  distinguished  Devonshire 
worthies ;  but  the  list  of  those  less  immediately  connected  with 
the  actual  march  of  events  is  far  longer,  and  certainly  not  less* 
important.  The  *  pious  ghosts'  of  Hooker,  of  Jewell,  and  of 
Reynolds,  need  scarcely  be  called  up  here.  The  birthplace  ot 
the  second,  Bowden,  an  old  farm-house  in  the  parish  of  Berry 
Narbor,  is  still  pointed  out :  of  the  other  two,  no  record  survives 
in  their  native  county.  Nor  must  we  delay  longer  among  the 
lawyers — although  the  list  is  no  ordinary  one,  beginning  witb 
Henry  the   Sixth's  Lord   Chancellor  Fortescue,  author   of  the 

*  Review  of  part  of  Risdon's  Snrve}*  of  Devon.  Chappell  was  ibr  many  years  the- 
steward  of  Sir  William  Coartenay. 
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remarkable  treatise  ^  De  Laudibas  Legem  Angliae/  and  ending 
with  Sir  William  Follett,  We  proceed  to  the  poets,  over  whom 
the  streams  and  valleys  of  the  West  exercised  a  more  direct  and 
lasting  influence.  Three,  who  have  obtained  permanent  places 
in  the  literature  of  England,  were  resident  in  Devonshire  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civU  war — William  Browne,  author  of 
'  Britannia's  Pastorals ; '  Ford,  the  dramatist ;  and  Robert  Her* 
rick.  The  two  former  were  natives ;  and,  if  the  principle  on 
which  Fuller  has  arranged  his  worthies  is  to  hold  good,  ^  Non 
ubi  nascor  sed  ubi  pascor,'  Herrick  must  also  be  claimed  as  a 
Devonian,  since  his  ^Hesperides'  are  at  least  as  full  of  the 
daffodils  and  violets  that  star  the  steep  crofts  and  orchards  of 
Dean  Prior,  as  of  any  recollections  carried  westward  from  Cheap- 
side,  or  from  the  *  Apollo '  at  Temple  Bar.  Ford,  the  gloomy  and 
terrible  subjects  of  whose  tragedies  seem  partly  to  have  reflected 
his  own  temperament,  had  returned  from  London  to  die  at  hia 
birthplace,  Ilsington,  near  Ashburton.  The  melancholy  music 
of  his  verses  will  haunt  the  wanderer  beneath  the  gnarled  and 
storm-twisted  oaks  which  there  stretch  upward  toward  the  heaths 
of  Dartmoor;  but,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  word, 
extinct  elsewhere,  but  still  to  be  heard  in  Devonshire,  there  is 
little  trace  in  his  works  of  any  influence  caught  from  the  scenery 
and  associations  of  his  native  district.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
been  himself  remembered  there ;  and  Prince's  worthies  of  the 
name  of  Ford  are  authors  of  *  Treatises  about  Singing  Psalms,* 
and  the  like — 

^  There  goes  the  parsou,  most  illustrious  spark  ! 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk.' 

As  some  compensation  for  the  want  of  Devonshire  allusions  in 
Ford,  the  *  Britannia's  Pastorals '  of  Browne  exhibit  throughout 
a  series  of  careful  landscape  paintings  from  his  native  county. 
The  banks  of  the  Tavy,  the  Walla  brook  which  flows  into  it,  and 
the  wooded  hollow  of  Ina's  Coombe,  close  to  Tavistock,  are  all 
directly  referred  to ;  and  the  copses,  the  steep  ferny  lanes,  and 
the  wild  flowers  which  make  up  the  staple  of  his  pictures,  are 
all  studies  from  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  many  direct 
local  allusions  in  Browne's  poems  have  been  well  illustrated  by 
Mrs.  Bray,  herself  one  of  the  celebrities  of  Tavistock. 

The  wildest  district  of  Devonshire — the  forest  of  Dartmoor — 
has  found  an  ardent  and  accomplished  laureate  in  Carrington, 
whose  poem  reflects  its  character  with  most  entire  and  loving 
fidelity.  The  wide,  shadow-swept  wastes  of  heather,  the  sound  o£ 
rocky  waters,  and  the  turf  smoke  slowly  ascending  through  the 
sharp  mountain  air,  come  back  to  us  as  we  turn  over  its  paces- 
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The  wanderer  on  Dartmocnr  should  bj  all  means  make  Cairiiigton 
his  compaaion.  His  poem  has  well  been  compared  to  certain 
wines,  which  can  bedrnnk  in  perfection  nowhese  hm%  among  their 
native  hills ;  and  with  Carrington  in  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Monaj's 
red  book  in  the  other,  it  will  be  the  traTeller's  own  fisnlt  if  he 
misses  the  most  remarkable  points  of  bean^  or  of  interest.  As 
in  all  similar  regions,  the  bonders  of  the  central  moors  are  more 
pictoresqae  than  the  highland  itself,  which  forms  the  watershed 
of  the  county,  and  rises,  at  its  greatest  eminence,  to  a  height  of 
more  than  2000  Ceet  Deep,  narrow  coombes,  covered  with  a 
coppice  of  birch  and  oak,  lie  between  the  hills  that  extend,, like 
bastions,  into  the  lower  country ;  and  each  of  the  river  valleys— 
the  Plym,  the  Dart,  the  Teign,  and  many  a  lesser  stream — pre- 
sents scenes  of  ancient,  nntonched  woodland,  and,  in  its  upper 
course,  of  gramte-strewn  glen  and  ferny  hill,  such  as  might  well 
inspire  a  far  worse  poet  than  Carrington.  The  te«rist  may  make 
a  circuit  of  Dartmoor,  never  leaving,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  this  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  far  more  snggestive  of  the 
days  of  Sir  Tristrem  <Mr  of  Britomart,  than  of  these  brisker 
times  of  telegraph  and  railroad.  It  resemUes,  and  very  closely, 
those  parts  of  Galloway — the  scenery  of  Guy  Mannering — ^which 
form  a  ring  of  wooded  glens  about  the  central  moors  and  moun- 
tains. But  the  Devonshire  landscape  impresMs  ns  with  a  far 
greater  sense  of  security  and  ancient  peacefulness  than  that  d 
Dumfriesshire  or  the  Stewartry.  No  rude  <  tower  of  lime  and 
stane '  rises  on  its  heathery  knoll  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  or 
looks  far  out  over  the  moors  to  catch  the  first  glande  of  the 
distant  forayers.  The  only  enemies  feared  by  the  Devonshire 
franklin  were  '  winter  and  rough  weather;'  and  the.  ancient  farm- 
houses, with  their  granite  porches,  their  great  walnut  trees,  sskI 
the  beehives  ranged  under  their  casements,  are  generally  niched 
into  the  sunniest  comer  on  the  hill  side,  or  preside  over  the 
green,  quiet  meadows  through  which  the  river  sparkles  onward. 
In  early  spring — 

^  When  all  the  hills  with  moor-bum  are  a-blaze,' 

and  the  peaks  of  the  distant  tors  are  half  shrouded  by  wxeaths 
of  white  smoke — ^when  the  bright  green  of  the  birch  woods  and 
larch  plantations  rivals  the  golden  blaze  of  the  fnrze,  and  every 
coppice  is  fragrant  with  great  tufts  of  primroses,  the  seene  from 
a  hill-side  on  the  Dartmoor  border  is  exceeded  in  beauty  by  none 
with  which  it  can  be  compared,  either  in  England  or  in 
Scotland. 

We  must  not,  however,  lose  ourselves  among  the  attractions  of 
Devonshire  scenery.     In  spite  of  their  number  and  variety,  no 

great 
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great  *  show-point '  has,  we  believe,  been  omitted  in  the  *  Hand- 
book/ Almost  eyery  class  of  scenery  has  its  representatire  in 
the  county,  which  supplies  a  not  less  wide  range  of  climate,  from 
the  bracing,  highland  atmosphere  of  the  moors  to  the  snnny 
warmth  of  the  sotCth  coast,  where  oranges  and  citrons  ripen  in 
the  open  air,  and  where  flowers  which  are  elsewhere  treated  as 
exotics — tile  \ovAy  *  Dey<miensis '  rose  among  them — flourish 
unprotected  throughout  the  winter.  The  two  Devonshire  rail- 
ways, among  the  most  picturesque  in  England,  aflbrd  the  tourist 
an  easy  access  to  much  of  the  county ;  but  he  must  still,  if  he 
mean  really  to  enjoy  it,  wander  among  the  intricate  net- work  of 
lanes  which  cross  and  recross  it  in  all  directions.  And  if  the 
distant  views  are  somewhat  excluded,  and  roving  propensities 
somewhat  checked,  no  traveller  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  will 
quarrel  with  the  steep  banks  covered  with  ferns  and  wild  flowers, 
and  in  due  season  scarlet  with  strawberries—*  most  toothsome  to 
the  palate,'  says  old  Fuller,  who  has  placed  them  among  the 
^  natural  commodities '  of  Devon  *  (I  mean  if  with  clarett  wine 
or  sweet  cream),  and  so  plentiful  in  this  county  that  a  traveller 
may  gather  them  sitting  on  horseback  in  their  hollow  highwayes.' 
Such  was  the  depth  of  these  ^  hollow  highwayes  *  in  Westcote's 
time,  that  he  tells  us  a  man  might  have  then  ridden  from  one  end 
of  Devonshire  to  the  other  without  seeing  a  single  flock  of  sheep. 
Perhaps  the  feat  might  still  be  accomplished ;  but  the  tourist 
must  in  such  case  carefully  avoid  the  magnificent  panoramas 
which  open  h^re  and  there  from  the  lanes  themselves,  and  which 
may  always  be  seen  by  turning  into  the  open  fields  at  the  hill 
crests. 

Until  the  tall  hedges  of  the  Devonshire  lanes  have  entirely 
diss^^peared  from  the  land — a  consummation  which,  it  may  be 
feared,  will  follow  in  the  train  of  modem  agriculture — ^the  ancient 
dialect  of  the  county  will  continue  to  maintain  its  place.  It  will, 
no  doubt,  become  obsolete  as  the  province  is  more  and  more 
opened  by  railways  and  good  roads ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
diligence  of  the  local  antiquary  should  be  exerted  to  procure 
as  complete  glossaries  as  possible.*  The  dialect  should  be  of  no 
small  interest  to  archaeologists,  since,  according  to  GiralduS/ 
Cambrensis  (writing  in  1204),  the  *  more  ancient  mode  of 
speaking  lingered  Icmger  in  Devonshire  than  elsewhere,.'  al- 
though, he  adds,  the  language  now  appears  more  unpolished — 

*  The  best  illiutratioDS  of  the  Dtvonshire  dialect  which  exist  at  present  are  the 
<Exmoor  ScoldiDg*  and  Mrs.  Gwatkin's  'Dialogue.'  The  locality  in  which  a 
word  is  found  should  always  be  carefnUy  notic^,  since  the  difference  between 
the  dialects  of  North  and  South  Devon  is  considerable. 

'  incomposita.' 
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*  incomposita.' *  The  'ancient  mode  of  speaking'  was  tfae 
genuine  Saxon  of  Wessex ;  and  words  and  phrases  maj  yet  be 
heard  in  Devonshire,  which  have  never  become  extinct  tlu'oagk 
all  the  changes  of  a  thousand  years.  In  what  degree  beauty, 
as  well  as  antiquity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  local  dialect,  is 
a  question  which  will  be  variously  decided,  according  as  the 
judges  are  Devonians  or  not  Roger  North,  who  accompanied  the 
J^rd  Keeper  Guildford  on  his  circuit  at  the  end  of  Charles  !!/:» 
reign,  insists  that  *  the  common  speech  of  Devonshire  is  more 
barbarous  than  in  any  other  part  of  England — ^the  north  not 
excepted/  Few  certainly  would  now  be  found  to  agree  in  this 
judgment,  although  the  stranger  may  still  meet  with  many  a 
word  rusted  with  age,  and  requiring  explanation  to  all  but  anti- 
quarian ears.  Where  this  is  difficult,  let  us  hope  it  may  be 
as  judiciously  avoided  as  in  the  case  recorded  by  Peter  Pindar  in 
his  'Royal  Visit  to  Exeter:' — 

'  Now  Varmer  Tab,  I  understand, 
Drode  his  legs  vore,  and  catched  the  hand. 

And  shaked  wey  might  and  main : 
*'  I'm  glad  your  Medjesty  to  zee, 
And  hope  your  Medjesty,"  quoth  he, 

''  Wull  ne'er  be  mazed  again." 

''  Mazed,  mazed — What's  mazed  ?  "  then  said  the  King, 
**  I  never  heerd  of  zich  a  thing ; 

What's  mazed,  what,  what — my  Lord  ?  " 
'<  Hem,"  zaid  my  Lord,  and  blowed  his  nose ; 
"  Hem,  hem,  Zir — ^'tis,  I  do  suppose, 

Zir — zome  old  Devonshire  word."  ' 

The  agriculture  of  Devonshire — still  sadly  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world — is  improving  year  by  year,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
greater  landowners  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  raise  the  county, 
in  this  respect,  to  a  high  position.  The  mild  climate  of  its 
lower  districts  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  gardeners. 
Devonshire,  among  many  other  contributions,  has  supplied  our 
lawns  and  ornamental  grounds  with  the  brilliant  double  furze 
and  the  evergreen  or  ^  Luccombe '  oak — a  cross  between  the 
Turkey  oak  and  the  cork-tree.  Such  nurseries  as  those  of  Luc- 
combe and  Pince,  and  of  the  Veitches  at  Exeter,  will  sustain  a 
comparison  with  any  in  the  world ;  and  among  *  show  places,' 
Mr.  Loudon  has  pronounced  the  beautiful  gardens  and  grounds 
of  Bicton  to  be  more  complete  in  every  branch,  and  in  more 

*  CambrisB  Descriptio,  !•  L  c.  6,  quoted  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  Preface  \m 
Layamon's  Brut,  p.  xxvi. 

admirable 
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admirable  order,  than  any  he  had  met  with  elsewhere.  Devon- 
shire is  now  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  county ;  for,  although 
the  woollen  trade  still  lingers  in  a  few  towns,  it  is  not 'sufficiently 
extensive  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  now  disperses  but  slender 

•  labours  of  the  loom ' — 

^  Through  Dart,  and  sullen  Exe,  whose  murmuring  wave 
Envies  the  Dune  and  Bother,  who  have  won 
The  serge  and  kersie  to  their  blanching  8tream.ii.'  * 

Yet  Devonshire  was  at  one  time  a  centre  of  this  manufacture. 
In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  Totnes  was  one  of  the  chief 
clothing  towns  of  England,  and  ^  hose  of  fine  Totnes '  appear  in 
sundry  romances  and  in  the  Welch  *  Mabinogion,'  when  the  dress 
of  an  important  personage  is  described  as  especially  splendid. 
Crediton  became  the  later  wool  mart  of  the  county.  ^  As  fine 
as  Kirton  (Crediton)  spinning,'  was  a  general  proverb ;  and 
Westcote  asserts  that  140  threads  of  woollen  yam  spun  in  that 
town  were  drawn  together  through  the  eye  of  a  tailor's  needle, 

*  which  needle  and  threads  were,  for  many  years  together,  to 
be  seen  in  Watling  Street  in  London,  in  the  shop  of  one  Mr. 
Dunscombe,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Bottle.' 

The  modem  history  of  Plymouth,  of  its  dockyards,  its  har- 
bour, and  its  wide-extended  commerce,  demands  a  volume  to 
itself'  The  influence  of  its  great  public  establishments  is  felt 
throughout  the  county,  of  which  it  has  become  by  far  the  most 
important  town.  Mr.  Cotton's  noble  gift  to  Plymouth  of  his 
very  valuable  art  library,  sketches  by  the  ancient  masters,  prints, 
and  pictures,  ought  to  make  it  a  school  of  art  for  both  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  county 
has  been  distmguished  above  most  of  the  other  counties  of 
England.  The  succession  of  eminent  Devonshire  artists,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  the  glorious  name  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
includes  Northcote,  Haydon,  and  the  present  accomplished  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy. 


Art.  VI.— 1.   TTie  Life  and  Times  of  Charles  James  Fox.     By 

Lord  John  Russell.     Vol.  I.     1859. 
2.  A  History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  George  IIL     By 

William  Massey,  M.P.     Two  first  volumes.     1855,  1858. 

O^HE  work  of  Lord  John  Russell  will   probably  disappoint 

'  -^      many  readers,   more  from  the   promise  held  out   by  the 

announcement  than  from  any  real  deficiency  in  the  execution.    A 

*  Life  of  Fox '  by  such  a  hand  as  his  Lordship's,  familiar  through 

*  Dyer's  « Fleece.' 
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party  and  household  tradition  with  the  personal  character  of 
the  great  Whig  leader/  enabled  by  a  long  course  of  public 
life  to  judge  of  his  achievements  and  failings  as  a  statesman, 
would  indeed  be  no  common  gain  to  the  literature  of  our 
country.  It  is  the  more  disappointing  to  find  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  his  Lordship  has,  in  his  own  words,  only 
^  attempted  rather  to  follow  the  political  career,  than  to  portray 
the  personal  life,  of  Mr.  Fox ; '  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
volume  before  us  contains  very  little  except  the  mere  skeleton 
narrative  of  public  facts,  and  extracts  from  parliamentary  speeches, 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  any  industrious  man.  Some  of 
the  observations  of  the  author  are  extremely  interesting,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  speak  so  seldom  in  bis  own 
person.  It  would,  however,  be  premature  to  criticise  a  work  of 
which  the  present  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  mere  intro- 
ductory volume.  In  the  mean  time  we  intend  to  concern  our- 
selves on  this  occasion  with  one  portion  only  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  labours.  He  has  dwelt  with  much  force  on  the  circum- 
stance that  a  clue  to  a  large  portion  of  our  Court  and  Parlia- 
mentary history  for  more  than  twenty  years  is  to  be  found  in  the 
antagonism  of  will  and  character  between  George  TIT.  and 
Charles  Fox.  But  we  are  forced  to  add  that  he  is  unable  to 
take  a  generous  view,  in  our  belief,  of  the  real  character  and 
position  of  the  two  champions  who  are  thus  set  in  historical 
opposition  to  each  other. 

^  There  are  periods  in  history,'  it  was  observed  in  this  Journal 
a  few  years  ago,  *  on  which  the  calm  of  impartial  opinion  never 
rests.  The  grave  softens  no  animosities — time  clears  away  no 
prejudice.  Nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  accession  of 
George  III. ;  yet  misrepresentation  is  as  busy  with  his  name  now 
as  when  the  mob  chalked  45  on  every  wall  in  London,  and 
Wilkes,  Junius,  and  Home  propagated  their  calumnies/  Yet 
we  had  imagined  that  even  the  strength  of  Whig  tradition  was 
beginning  to  soften  under  the  influence  of  years — at  least  in 
writers  of  the  higher  order — that  the  justice  his  personal  virtues 
deserved  was  beginning  to  be  rendered  to  the  monarch — and  that, 
while  retaining  even  more  than  contemporary  admiration  of  the 
great  qualities  of  Fox,  modem  readers  were  at  least  ready  to 
admit  that,  in  the  quarrels  between  him  and  his  Sovereign, 
the  faults  were  by  no  means  confined  to  one  side.  Lord  John 
Russell,  however,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  adopts  the  stereotyped 
Whig  parallel  of  the  last  century — the  Tyrant  on  one  hand,  the  . 
Friend  of  the  People  on  the  other ;  the  political  Arimanes  and 
Oromasdes  of  our  Jacobin  grandfathers  :— 

*  George  III.  yns  actuated  by  a  consoi^itious  principle,  and  a  m]io|^ 
passion*    The  conscientious  priuciple  was  an  honest  desire  to  perform 

his 
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his  duty ;  and  the  ruling  passion  was,  a  strong  determination  to  make 
the  conclusions  of  his  narrow  intellect  and  ill-fnmished  mind  prevail 
over  the  opinions  of  the  wisest,  and  the  combinations  of  his  most 
powerful  subjects.  For  the  space  of  fifty  years  these  two  traits  of  his 
character  had  a  mighty  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Europe.  His  d^estic  life,  the  virtuous  example  M'hich  he  gave  in 
his  own  court,  his  sincere  piety,  contributed  mnch  to  the  firmness  with 
which  the  nation  resisted  the  example  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
gave  solid  support  to  the  throne  on  which  he  sate.  But  his  political 
prejudices  prolonged  the  contest  with  America ;  his  religious  intoler- 
ance alienated  the  affections  of  Ireland;  his  national  pride  and  his 
hatred  of  democracy  promoted  the  war  against  France,  whether 
monarchical  *  or  Jacobin. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  taste  of  Mr.  Fox  to  vindicate,  with 
partial  success,  but  with  brilliant  ability,  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 

interest  of  mankind 27^  vinos  and  senltiiients  made  him  through 

life  obnoxious  to  the  Sang.  We  shall  see  the  results  of  this  antagonism, 
which  was  throughout,  on  both  sides,  not  only  political,  but  also  in 
some  degree  personal.  Thus,  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  he  appears 
as  a  kind  of  rival  to  the  thrcme.' — Life  of  Fox,  p.  26. 

Although  the  task  be  an  nnpleasing  one,  we  should  think  our 
work  imperfectly  done  if,  before  endeavouring  to  criticise  this 
passage,  we  did  not  illustrate  it]  by  parallel  instances  from  other 
historicnd  writers  of  the  modem  age  of  literature — ^living  men, 
witnesses,  so  to  speak,  whom  we  must  call  into  court,  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  personal  accnsations  which  par^  bias, 
often  perhaps  unconsciously,  has  induced  them  to  leave  on  record 
against  their  great  political  enemy.  And  first  we  must  cite  the 
portrait  which  is  drawn  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  Historical 
Sketches : — 

'  Of  a  narrow  understanding,  which  no  culture  had  enlarged — of  an 
obstinate  disposition,  which  no  education,  perhaps,  could  have  human- 
ised— of  strong  feelings  in  ordinary  things,  and  a  resolute  attachment 
to  all  his  own  opinions  and  predilections — George  III.  possessed  much 
of  the  firmness  of  purpose  which,  being  exhibited  by  men  of  contracted 
mind  without  any  discrimination,  and  as  pertinaciously  when  they  are 
in  the  wrong  as  when  they  are  in  the  ligh^  lends  to  their  characters  an 
appearance  of  inflexible  consistency  often  mistaken  for  greatness  of 
mind,  and  not  seldom  received  as  a  substitute  for  honesty.  In  all  that 
related  to  his  kingly  oflice  he  was  the  slave  of  deep-rooted  selfishness ; 
and  no  feeling  of  a  kindly  nature  was  ever  allowed  access  to  his  bosom 
whenever  his  power  was  concerned,  either  in  its  maintenance  or  in  the 

*  We  cannot  vmm  a  definite  meaning  to  this  phrase.  Greorge  III.  made  peace 
•with  monarchical  France  in  1763.  He  certainly  was  not  answerable  for  her 
making  war  on  ns  in  1778.  And  if  the  allusion  is  to  the  war  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  the  King  was  too  much  impaired  in  intellect  at  that  period  to  have 
mach  share  in  the  responsibili^  for  it 

manner 
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manner  of  exercising  it.  In  other  respects  he  teas  a  man  of  an  amiable 
tdispomiiaii:l'**^mii''Mf  'pritiee^  have  beetf  more  exemplary  in  their 
^omastio  hftbi^^  ^Qt  in  ti»  effioeft  of  private  frieiidsfaip.  But  the  indtaiit 
\^%  hU 'pff<rflSPMiv!9  wifl  QoncenMKl,  Of  his  bigotry  ^inti^red  ^th^ 'or 
his  will  thwarted,  the  most  unbendiBg  pfide,.tbe  most  hitlM  anim^k^, 
the  most  calculating  coldness  of  heart,  the  most  unforgivinG^  resentment, 
'.Cook  posseiBioflbf 'hid  whdl^  heart,  and  swayed  it  by  turns..  The  habits 
of  .friendship,'  the  tioS'  of  ^bl<^,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  rules  of 
hon^ty,  were- l^ko^fiMrgcltten;  and  the  fury  of  th<g.  tyrant,  with  the 
'Sespniccft'of/a'  canning  ^hidi  mental  alienation  is  supposed  to  whe(, 
.were  nady  to  curcumvettt  or  to  destroy  all  who  iilterposed  an  obstacle 
.UL  tho^fiercODew  of -tittbrhlled  desire.  His' conduct  throughout  .^j^e 
fiA^merioan  war^»and  towards  the  Irish' peo)5le,  has  often  been  citeJi^ 
ifhi^tiatiyie  nf  tile  dftric  side  of  his  puUic  character;  and  his  treatment 
joft  liisk  eldest  son,  ivliom  he  h«Ced  with  a  hatred  scarcely  betokening  a 
^oui^^miiHl,  imgM  seem  t6  illustrate  the  shadier  part  of  his  personal 
disposition  i  but  it  msM  in  truth  only  another  part  of  his  public,  his  pro- 
fosioDal  oonduot  3  for  he  had  no  better  reason  fbr  this  implacable 
avwsion  than  tho  jealousy  which  most  men  have  of  their  successors, 
and  the-  oonacioasnesv  that  Ihe  Prince,  who  must  succeed  him, .  was 
unlike  him^and^  being  disliked  by  hinfi,  must  during  their  joint  liv&t 
kei  thrown  into  the  iiailds  of  the  Whig  party,  the  aoversaries  be  mo^f 
of  all  hated  and  feared.' — Sketdies  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

N^An^Dgtbow  irlio  form  in  our  opinion  far  too  d^reciating  an 
esrtsimtQ  of  George  lll.'s  chnrftct^  must  be  incltided  tbe  most 
i^ecent' bistofian^  of  ^ift  reign,  Mr.  Massey,  wbose  uniinisfaed  w*ork 
we. have  cited  %t  tho'head  of  this  article.  Though  a  man'o)' 
kemperikte  and  jttdieial  mind^  bo  writes  as  a  political  partisaii^ 
^d.  ono  by  no  .meana-  free  from 'the  one-sided  tendencies, 
without  which  ife  wtonld  appear  few  can  interest  themsetrcs  in 
writing  history  or  in  reading  it.  But  if  his  conclusions  on 
qMOStiona  of  pdicy  will  be  received  according  as  his  pro-^ 
mises  ^e  accepted  or  xejected,  his  judgments  on  men  "tfilf  be 
Tocognised  for  the  inost  part  as  unusually  just  and  i^asdnat))eJ 
Tbey.form  in  £act  the  most  intei^esting,  if  not  the  most  valukbTi^ 
nart  of  hi*  worlc  Wholly  free  Itom  arbitrary  arrogance,  ana 
taom  thatispirit^of  literary  antithesis  which  is  th^  comxiibn  fa'ulf 
of  bistorical. authora>in  our  day:  almost  timidly  conscientious^ 
in  tbe  assignment  of  praise  and  blame,  and  generous  tp  'it 
ftkult  in  making  aliowance  for  infirmities  and  difficulties/  Lc 
brings  at  tbe  same  time  to  hlit  task  a  practical  politician's  kno?^- 
ledge  of  public  life.  These  are  valuable  qualities,  and.  w^ejairc 
sorry  that  his  treatment  of  the  King  is  an  ei;ceptioa.U>  bis  mtfk 
style,  and  a  blot  in  our  view  on  the  general  fairness  of  his  pages. 
We  turn  to  the  popular  hiis;toriap  of  JEjigUsh.  CiFilisatiofl^ 
TiXr.  Buckle,  who,  in  his  grand  panoramic  view  of  thingsjiast/ 

prescjf^/ 
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present,  and  to  come,  has  condescended  to  daub  in,  with  two  or 
three  smirches  of  his  dashing  brush,  a  very  rough  portrait  of  his 
deceased  Majesty,  in  which  the  features  are  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  usual  shop-caricatures  : — 

^  The  reactionary  movement  was  greatly  aided  by  the  personal 
character  of  George  III. ;  for  he,  being  despotic  as  well  as  super- 
stitious, was  equally  anxious  to  extend  the  prerogative  and  strengthen 
the  Church.  £very  liberal  sentiment,  everything  approaching  to 
reform,  nay,  even  the  mere  mention  of  inquiry,  was  an  abomination  in 
the  eyes  of  that  narrow  and  ignorant  prince*- without  knowledge, 
without  taste,  without  even  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  t^ciences,  or  a 
feeling  for  one  of  the  fine  arts,  education  had  done  nothing  to  enlarge 

<«  mind  which  nature  had  more  than  usually  contracted In  that 

immense  mass  of  evidence  now  extant,  and  which  consists  of  every  de* 
scription  of  private  cprrespondence,  records  of  private  conversation  and 
of  public  acts,  there  is  not  to  be  found  the  slightest  proof  that  he  knew 
any  one  of  those  numerous  things  which  the  governor  of  a  country 
ought  to  know,  or,  indeed,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  single  duty  of 
his  position,  except  that  mere  mechanical  routine  of  ordinary  business 
which  might  have  been  effected  by  the  lowest  clerk  in  the  meanest  office 
in  his  kingdom.' 

Now,  we^believe  that  in  merely  bringing  together  these  pas-* 
sages  we  have  already  half  gained  our  cause  in  behalf  of  the 
memory  of  the  Sovereign  thus  strangely  misrepresented.  No  one 
really  familiar  with  the  portrait  of  the  central  figure  of  that  long 
reign — ^that  £ing  who  was  for  many  years  a  kind  of  household 
divinity  to  great  numbers  of  the  steadiest,  soberest,  most 
thoroughly  English  of  his  subjects,  and  from  whose  name  the 
traditional  halo  has  scarcely  yet  faded  away  in  the  minds  of 
their  descendants — no  one  familiar  with  his  real  defects,  as  well  as 
ivith  his  virtues,  versed  in  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  will  at  once  dismiss  them  as  the  mere  ebullitions  of 
party  prejudice.  But  instead  of  criticising  them  in  the  gross, 
we  prefer  falling  to  ^  something  of  a  slower  method,'  and  offering 
some  small  contributions  of  our  own  towards  the  ascertainment 
of  the  real  justice  or  injustice  of  the  principal  charges  specially 
deducible  from  them. 

And  first,  as  to  the  King's  alleged  hostility  to  men  of  liberal 
opinions,  and  in  particular  to  Lord  Chatham  and  to  Fox. 

*  The  elder  Pitt,'  adds  Mr.  Buckle,  *  as  the  avowed  friend  of  popular 
rights,  strenuously  opposed  the  despotic  principles  of  the  Court ;  and /or 
tfSs  reason  he  was  hated  by  George  III.  with  a  hatred  t?Ka  seemed  scarcely 
compatible  voth  a  sane  mxnd.  Fox  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  better  acquainted  than  any  other  with 
the  character  and  resources  of  those  foreign  nations  with  which  our 
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^own  iAterefits  wm  intimately  connected*  To  this  orare  and  i^giQaptaiit 
.  Jbiowledge  he  added  a  sweetness  and  an  amenity  of  temper  wt^pb 
Q](torted  the  praises  even  of  his  political  opponents.  But  be,  too»  was 
the  steady  supporter  of  civil  and  relip^ious  liberty  ;  and  he,  too,  was  a> 
detested  by  Geoi^e  III.  that  the  King*,  with  his  own  hand,  struck 
hill  name  out  of  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors)  and  declared  that  he 
"i/oiM  rather  abdicate  the  throne  than  admit  him  to  a  share  in  tbe 
'So^reramenl.'* 

There  is  no  doubt  evidence  enough  to  the  following  effect : 
lliat  the  King  did,  in  popular  parlance,  'hate*  Lord  Cbathaxn, 
though  much  rather  with  a  kind  of  petulant  aversion,  than  with 
~ia  Vsavage  rancour/  or  a  feeling  approaching  to  insanitY.  Bat  the 
^arraignment  against  him  on  this  subject  is  chiefly  founded  on 
4me  of  ius  familiar  notes  to  Lord  NortU,  printed  bj  Lprd 
Brougham,  under  the  date  of  the  9th  August,  1775.  So  nmch 
use  has  lately  been  made  of  these  notes  as  illustrating  the  ro^ral 
character,  that  it  is  as  well  the  reader  should  be  reminded,  ooce 
for  all,  what  they  really  are.  Lord  Stanhope  tells  us  that  they 
*were  laid  before  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who,  extractivg  tie 
most  important  passages^  transcribed  them  into  a  MS.  volume/ 
We  believe  we  may  add  that  the  originals  are  lost.  What  we 
have,  therefore,  are  nU  the  King's  notes,  but  aimplj  Sic  J. 
Mackintosh's  hurried  extracts ;  and  how  far  he  may  have  air* 
tailed  and  adapted  them  (using  them  in  all  honesty  for  hiaoioft 
purpose  only)  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say.  Some  of  tbem  bear 
.uUemal  evidence  of  being  the  mere  abstracts  of  the  tranacrther. 
Taken  as  genuine,  they  are  mere  scraps  written  down  in  jdl 
the  confidence  of  friendship,  and  all  the  freedom  of  oidinary 
conversati<Hi,  and  of  precisely  the  same  value,  and  subject  to  the 
aame  deductions,  as  records  of  hasty  conversation  betwaea 
intimate  friends  would  be,  when  referred  to  as  expiaesaions.  of 
permanent  opinion. 

'  ^  The  making  Lord  Chatham's  family  suffer  for  the  oondnct  c€-ttiBr 
&ther  is  not  in  the  least  agreeable  to  my  sentiments.  But  I  shook!  tkoaie 
to  know  him  to  be  totally  unfit  to  appear  on  the  publie  stage,  befete  I 
m9&  to  any  offer  of  that  kind,  lest  it  should  be  wrongly  constrocd^te 

f^  of  him But  when  decrepitude  or  death  puts  an  end  to  Vm 

as  a  trumpet  of  sedition,  I  6hall  make  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  second 
son's  name  instead  of  the  father's,  aud  making  the  pension  3000/.* 

*  As  to  this  threat,  Mr.  Backle  is,  we  believe,  in  the  right;  bat  Uiere  if 
smgolar  variation  in  the  aooonnts  left  bj  eonlempoiaries,  as  to  the  tiise  and  eiteOBh 
stances  of  this  supposed  resoiation  of  the  King.  We  ti«  isdiaed  Uom  the  swWwsi 
to  believe  he  seriously  entertained  it  twice :  once  on  the  occasion  of  the  htrA 
George  Gordon  riots,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  tnmed  fh>m  it  by  the  remoa- 
Btrances  of  M.  de  Lnc,  who  at  that  time  had  mnch  of  his  confidenee ;  agpiln  in 
Hie  foUowiDg  year,  wken  Abliffsd  to  part,  with  Lord JMwth. 

Si 
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Sttcng  fangnage,    doubtless ;    "but  before   w^   condeinn   the 
King  for  using  it,  let  ns   examine  a  little  into  the  relations 
between  himself  and  Lord   Chatham.     To  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Buckle,  believe  that  George  III.  hated  Lord  Chatham  because 
he  was  a  ^  champion  of  popular  rights,'  of  course  the  circum- 
stance is  at  once  satisfactorily  accounted  ior.     There  may  be 
those  who  will  care  to  search  a  little  below  the  surface.    They 
will  find  that,  whatever  Mr.  Pitt's  merits  towards  his  country 
may  have  been,  his  personal  conduct  to  George  III.  had  been 
for  several  years  of  the  most  annojing  kind.     They  will  find  the 
sreat  patriot,  in  the  King's  closet  and  in  Parliament,  oscillatirig 
oetween  the  most  presumptuous  arrogance,  capricious  excliisive- 
ness,  and  a  sycophancy  almost  unintelligible  to  modem  English 
ears.     They  will  find  that  in  close  communion  with  his  Sove- 
reign, Chatham  strangely  combined  all  the  fulsome  prostration  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers,  with  all  the  dictatorial  pride  of  the 
minister  of  a  citizen  king.     They  will  find  that,  whenever  a  great 
crisis  required  his  powers,  he  was  either  at  Hayes  ^  lying  on  his 
back,  talking  fustian,'  or  else  in  sinister  activity,  intriguing  in 
turn  with  every  section  of  the  factions  which  disputed  the  power 
and  patronage  of  St.  James's — alike  indispensable  and  intoler- 
able.    Distance  of  time,  and  the  lustre  which  envelopes  hia 
name,   have  now  softened    the   harsher   outlines   of  the   great 
statesman's  character;  but  a   very  slight   familiarity   with  the 
'minuter  records  of  the  period  is  enough  to  show  us  how  in- 
sufferable  a   nuisance  he  must  have    been    to  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  oppose  him,  or  the  greater  misfortune  to  co- 
operate with  him ;  but  most  of  all  to  the  poor  King,  alternately 
cajoled  and  snubbed  by  his  too  powerful  subject,  elevated  to  a 
'deity  one  day,  degraded  (literally)  to  the  meanest  of  mankind  the 
next,  and  exposed  to  language  which  it  was  almost  equally  dan- 
gerous to  the  royal  authority  to  notice  and  to  leave  unnoticed.     But 
(kistoo'trnethat  they  will,  find  far  stronger  cause  than  all  this  For  the 
King^s  aversion;  that,  in  plain  English,  the  great  statesman  was  one 
on  whose  assurances  no  reliance  could  be  placed,  whose  vehemence 
was  ccmtrotled  by  no  regard  for  veracity.     There  were  two  pas- 
sages in  Lord  Chatham's  later  life  which  seem  to  us  to  have 
especially  warped  the  King's  inclinations  against  him. 

The  King's  detestation  of  Wilkes,  from  whom  he  had  suffered 
so  much,  was  notorious,  and  surely  justifiable.  On  the  16th 
Jjilovember,  1763,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  Parliament,  thus  qualified  Wilkes 
»ithe  author  of  the  *  Essay  on  Woman  :' — *  He  did  not  deserve 
to  be  classed  among  the  human  species.     He  was  the  blasphemer 

♦  See  Pltt^ibmoii^  Spetfdi  ofMarcfa,  1770. 
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Ml  flriendvh)»bqiDiivifeiMid,aiirboiteiideU^ 

^tiey«:inent  dfttoictffiod'itogeAieiV  'c^^  i««tald  /di«>  togetlttrt    He  kne«r 

wtijing:Qfr«iiiy>coiuwaimfvyiljiij|lt9iiM      ftf;tl»ltfaeL  Ifrdiomiraksiatafl 

On  this  speech  tU'ifii^g'ci6ft^ril!ii1^^  Mh  Gteitftilfe^f '^« 
J|(>vn)i  Siri  kigioA  4e3cribea^  iKW^:^ .  Mildiifi(\0<QO'''  to  '^^^  mklstrir, 
JfioiixitiVbuld/SeOuref  theiirk!  goddrsessioA;^  nWe  Jciielv>bcttcvindw); 
inod  tM>Kiiir,»dbdbtilei9s^xwte  s^(m  'WeU'JeBOiigti  Infonndd^'df  Dine 
YMit:vai4ue  «nPit«^  O^noi^K^ifte  'k'c^pttdlsitioni't^f  ^dtitiesdotf  'i^iAi 

^  preseiVe  ffle  ;feVta«Q(re'^of  tiii  ijtW'liife&ijr',  ^^  utis  'dow  ^t)te^ 
Yfe^d'Ttt'tlie'GfeiHlle^l^y^rk'tK^  imbua^  and 'charicteif  of  that 


.^^^,  ^^^^A^^'^ty- 1^  fg?WRs>^^         .priyi^v  ?fl^r*i»  ^^fJi^»m 
Mhi.  'PP^^M^'^^l^h.^)^)^^^\^h\Xa^^^^  Again.  ,;Atf|d 

Ipehngs  towards  the  utterer  bnallr  settled? 

Yean, 
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Years,  however,  passed  on,  new  combinations  and  new  cabinets 
we«e  •  forbsed,  Md  Mr.  ?itt(i  otti^riiatfeiy 'dbtidfi^^fklg  > atid  ^y^ch* 
)pibtotle,  «ei*tairtlyd!id  not  iMprdre  hill  ^silltoiA'f^e'Kfaig^l:^^^ 
|frt|Ms,i  wbat^et  sii<l)!>jeetJen'^the^kit«^^ 'tD^y^hhft^  beisih'  for€^i 
occasionally  to  endare  beneath  him.  •  Vh^¥ttr^ot^\hAtity  servi)4 
c^haracter  of  PiU's Iiptga^geon^y^ceivAng  tba.p^pdSMA  and peierage 
haa  been  oflen  yamaii^  oou  Here  istaolbev  apecimeniof'tb^ 
land  of  diation-  in  which'  it  twas  ^'hia'  pkaiinr*  to  acoost  his 
Sovereign,  inth^  intervals  of  iflagiiantmpfiositaon  t^t  faibi.-  itii 
the  draft  of  a  letter  to  the  Kln^v^freim  tii«  iChatbatfi  <!!oi!ri9^ 
;fj»ndeipcf^*  vpl.  iiic,  pu  8«>(Wtw^h,  17^^^ 

. '  (<  iMPdt  Chatham  most  huitiblyb^  letve  ti>  lay  hinMlf  at  iKd  Ibhgis 
,ieet^.  and'  wkale  wovd^  to  canwey^to  bis;  Maynty^  hit  dutyy 'subnJssiDrt, 
aid  derbtiim^  and  bowdeeply  he  isipenatsa^cd  >witb  the^Kce^dinig  booh 
.dwep»ioa  an4  traDso^ad^ot,  ri^o^h^  oi  4ia  Majesty ^  (The  ap^r^iice 
pf  ]je^qrDuig  rea$p^.i^.ih^  tiou^e  Q^Comiooos,  19,  «oip]y  awi^g.|o  Jiks 
M^Jty's.wagpaai^ityj^Dd  .w^dorQi,\di^^  thie  jw?si^t .  prisi^  I.  ,^-,,.  He 


couD^  every  hour.tjll  hp  is.abl^  to.aUeija.  b^^.jlj^aj^.ty*g  ^f^Q]^ 
presence/.     ..  ,       ,    .^    ^     ,  .  ,.  ;/  ^^    ;  ;    ;  ^,   ^  /',       !  '  ^^ 

.,A  iew  yaais  imore,  and.tbe^atilitfdv.Qqni^Uei:  W|i»s  ,afidrfuif;ipg 
the  House  of  Loods  in  Xhfi.  (a^pa^jig^^h^l^ivo^J  .reJarTed/^i^ 
which  he  asserted  that  his  lljajesty  was  still  yjnder  the  influence 
of  Lord  Bute — Hbat  fa voaqte,  at  the,  present  jm^  abroad, 

yet  his  influence  by  bis  cgnfidentiat  agents  as  powerful  as  if  he 
wetift'  an  home.  Who '  dbes  nfcit  know  thW  M'azririha Je  of  Pranfcfc  V 
that  Mazaritt  absent  Wa^M^^bsrhi  still— Wiid  wb^t  is  fherd  to'diy- 
tingaiah  thetW6  cttes'?'.  ;  .  A  Ibi\^tr&in  bf  these  practifce^,' was 
tSa  fkmoiis  peroratitrn,  "*barf'  at  leta|:th'^nttwfl!iif^iy  tonvincid  ine 
that  there  is  komething  bi^hitid  <he  throne,  greater  than  the  throne 
hadf;'  This  wa<  said  at  a  tim^  when  the  Ktna:'hdd  not  seen  Loni 
State  for  six  yeafs,  aad^ben  L^n-d^Oh'dtham  tnu^  h^ve  beebp^- 
iefctly  well  aware  thstt  H^'Mdndt'diVne  i6.  Itirtay  be,  asth6^dkfe 
of  ^rafeon  then  assiertbd,  ahda^  LordSftailhope  be1iev^,^hat'thi!s 
itt6Bt  calumnI6u^  cbak^.  Mtg!n(at^  in  thb'  cau^se  io  lavishly  ai- 
*igned  to  the  Kittfi  dvrhiittk,Vy,  HBs  iiiifeinires— '  tfce  ieffect  df 
Chatham's  distempered  mitid,  bf bbdthg  6vet'  'tis  disc^tenti^.'  Btxt 
what  must  have  been  its  effect'oti  W*^Wfnd  of  the  King?  Tbait 
charge — of  fa%*ouritism  towatds  Lohl-Bbte—^^cai'cii^ly  founded  at  all 
on  the  oc^tset,  wholly  unfounded' i^ihce  l7(?3— had  embittered  His 
life,  h  had  bhisted  tihdse  etfriy^'p'tospects  of  Popularity  witW^he 
nation  tirhich  h6  h&d 'cheHshM  %i  alNr'th^  freshndss  of  a  yoathM 
abd  ebger  nature.  '  It  hid  caUs^'his  {)^6p1t!  td  T^gird  him  with 
hrtitred;  his  nobHitf  to'  tt^f  hto  iritW  '6ote  attspicion.  'It  hrid 
O^iyen  hia  hiittisters  "ihio  ab^ddhitf^  We  PHiibesft  Db wk^r'to  k 
]mU!6  mkrkof  dis^c^,  ^Uh  tbcTiidfiUfi  h^d  '4tf  laikt  the  deciehcV 
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to  repudiate,  but  wbi'ch  miade  a  deep  impreafion  on  bet  seonlfTe 
son.  It  had  driven  thut  motber  to  implore  fn>m  bim  «  pmtectioir 
against  insult  which  it  was  impossible  for  bim  to  give,  until  bi^^" 
was  forced  to  reply,  in  the  stem  language  reported  by  Horaw^ 
W^lpole  in  his  Last  Journals,  '  1  bear  such  things,  and  she  tmaAt 
bear  them.'  It  had  caused  the  mob  to  hvzasa,  in  defiance  of  tli^ 
common  decencies  of  human  nature,  at  the  death  of  her  wbonr 
tbey  had  persecuted  in  life.  Grossly  false  as  the  charge  was  («• 
is  now  admitted  on  all  hands)^  it  was  of  that  class  of  fidseboe^ 
wbicb  proverbially  admits  no  refataticm :  for  a  negrative  oanndf 
be  proved.  It  had  been  the  very  cnne  of  the  Kingfs  life:  a? 
malignant  shadow,  fastening  itself  to  him  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  substance.  And  now,  in  1770,  when  time  and  good  sense 
were  at  last  gradually  consigning  these  rumours  to  oblivion,  tbo' 
foremost  man  in  the  country  stepped  forward,  clothing  gratuttntts^ 
falsehood  in  all  the  colours  of  bis  unrivalled  ^eloquence,  tO' 
gEve.them  renewed  life,  and  for  the  mere  personal  purposes  of 
fection  I  And  then  the  refined  malignity  of  the  allusion  tO' 
Mazariny'so  well  understood  by  that  generation  I  And  this  yvk^ 
one  who  so  shortly  before  had  thrown  himself  at  the  Royal  leet^ 
profuse  in  expressions  of  the  most  slavish  devotion  I  Stirely 
there  is  no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  durability  of  the  King's*  dls*^ 
pleasure,  or  that  the  mouth  which,  always  using  when  in  oppos{^ 
tion,  as  Mr.  Massey  admits,  language  highly  *  aggressive  atfd 
illflammatory,'  had  at  last  given  utterance  to  this  mischievoiHf 
calumny^  was  stigmatised  by  bim  in  private  correspondence  wiMi^ 
bis  minister  as  a  ^  trumpet  of  sedition.'  *  •-" 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  Chatham'  that 
we  dwell  on  his  worst  failings:  as  far  as  he  is  bimsrif  ooB^' 
cemed,  his  mighty  shade  oug^itfo  stand  on  the  other*  sido  of 
that  river  of  Lethe  which  washes  away  memories  of  evil  ;"bM 
common  justice  towards  the  King  demands  that,  when  bis  tf«Mt&« 
ment  of  that  great  citiaen  is  made  the  ground  of  severe  atnmild^ 
version,  history  should  not  forget  the  provocation  he  nsceiMlf 
It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  abasement  to  which  extmvaganco 
may  reduce  genius,  when  we  discover  a  mind  so  inferior  as  tbtft 
of  George  III.  entertaining,  and  with  cause,  a  sentiment  of  a^rar^ 
sion  not  unmingled  with  contempt  for  one  like  Lord  Chatham's: 
But  his  was  genius  notwithstanding:  and  men  are  apt  very  impeiu 
fectly  to  realize  theirown  meaningwhen  we  attribute  thftt  qualifjr 
tb  any  one,  whether  author  o^  statesman.  Wo  therebymarlr  hifli 
out  as  differing  from  the  rest  of  his  race,  not  in  dc^gree,  but>jli 
species.  *The  -frre  of  some  otators,'  as '  Lord -John  RtmiH 
foxt^ibVy  expresses  it'  in  bis  Life  of  Fox,  *is  more  shilfaUyp^rc^ 
pared-^tfaeir^flanti^bntns' longer'  stnd  more  fteadfly  %-hii^heMitc 

Chatham's 
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Charier  Jam$  Ar.  ATjB^ 

Cb*ih»iB'«fla9he«feamft  from  bcAveik^  The  nuu^iol  talent  is  but 
kpi  wbO'  win$  a  higher  ntunber  of  maorks  in  the  great  competitive 
€9(amiiiatian  of  tbe  wodd.  The  man  of  genius  stancU  alone  and 
on^uempeled  with.  Not  only  does,  the  great  figure  .of  Chatham 
present  itself  in  single  grandeur  amon;;  the  multitude  of  intriguing 
medioccities  whom  England  tbsn  dignified  with  the  name  o£ 
statesmen ;  but  if  we  extend  oui:  imaginary  Tiew  farther  into  the 
A^bodel  meadow,  wbere  the  distinguished  shades  of  his  ag^: 
mf^  be  supposed  assembled^  he  still  retains  his  solitary  stdtioin 
nmmg  them  all«  For  from  the  lowest  man  of  genius  to  the  high^^ 
pan  of  talent  the  distance  is,-  in  truth,  almost  immeasucabUL. 
Bat  this  is  a  point  of  view  seldom  attained  by  the  contemporaries 
of.  any  man.  Those  of  Loisd  Chatham,  certainly  by  no  meaiis 
estimated  the  great  reality  before  tbem.  They,  felt  his  personi^ 
wportaace,  because  he  alone  commanded  the  country.  The;y, 
dj?eaded  his  terrible  eloquence,  his  contemptuous  audacity*  Thcj; 
shrank  from  contact  with,  his  superior  poiiticaL  virtue,  and  disr 
4aiaof  coiTuption  ;  but.  they  ilwelt  more  on  his  weaknesses  thaa 
op  bis.  greatness.  Those'of  the  higher  order  of  intellect  were  ^ 
coune  mooe  sensible  of  his  r«al  eminence  thfm  the  rest,  Horace, 
Walpaie,  whoatonce  laughed  at  him,. admir^.hioi,  and  fenrea 
Una-^Burloe,.  whose  irritation  at  that  waywardness  which  liadt 
npsat  so  many  political  combinations^  almost,  overpowered  hia 
sense  of  the  grandeur  combined  with  it — these  could,  to  a  greai; 
extent,,  appreciate  Chatham ;,  hut  even  they  imperfectly,  until 
ffftar  his.  deaths  That  George  III.  should  never  have  understood^ 
him  is  no  cause  for  surprise. 

But  Chatham  was  not  only  a  man  of  genius ;  he  was  one|  of 
that  peculiar  order  who  mould  the  world — whose  influence  enters 
widely  into  the  spirit,  not  only  of  their  contem|poraries,  but  .of 
posterity.  There  is  no  wider  distin/Qtion  than  this  between  mfin 
equally  gifted  by  nature  with  its  rarest  quality.  There  are  tho^e 
who  seeoL  to  work  along  with  the  grain  of  their  age,  and  tlips|s 
Wbo  work  against  it.  Europe,  at  the  period  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned,  produced  perhaps  but  two  men  of  genius  iiE| 
political  life — Chatham  and  Frederick  the  Greax;  and  the  two 
aliard  striking  illustrations  of  these  opposite  characteristics, 
l^rederick  was  neither  of  his  nation,  nor  of  his  age.  He  not  onlj^ 
pi^ofessed  but  really  feU  much  contempt  for  both.  His  influence 
#VBr  men,  great  as  it  was,  resulted  only  from  personal  strengtii 
of  character  and  sheer  energy  of  will.  And  it  died  with  faipu 
He  left.  a.  world  ^  admirers,  but  no  imitators — no  heirs  of  his 
ipiaty  or  cantiatters,of  his  work*  After  his  fosty  years. ,o| 
activity^  his  NorthrGermans,  remained  the  same  honest,  ^lowv 
ineditpliyey  imperturbable  race  whom  he  bad  osiginally  beeK 
?r.i  called 
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called  to  govern— *  Betes  V9ps  me  les  ^v^z  4apn^S^r<^^l$fA|(;je  «foM 
I«8  'i^^i:  '*WitK^!fatKfiLin  the  very.rev^rsp.^vfts  t)ij^c»«,i,  ^ff 
T^irj*ri4hiifou^B!j^  ah*  inrfeqs^^^  aa  En^|i.«h|i)^,  ^d  t^HP  «»9ilQyF 
hift>^ge-^E^tgfini'1tl  all  points  of  his  ctt^ractei:,  lWf^k,;wd;0tvmB 
^w-hir^braV^ty,"  H^^  '^t^u^llpessj  hia  uncojpfonw^li  ipai9&^l%4M 
<!0iMtsf^\Xbtx9  s^itl  Ills  oonstapt  strlyin^  Pf^^^  tb^  hig^ie^fc  aiMr 
llto'dfM%g<nU  t>F  dlfflculti^  and  so-called  iiqpp^sibilit^  .t49<^ 
lsi»i(iif^#tfcd-  tti'dc  a^hi  to  the  national  ch^jractj^r,  ii^^e^.  m^ 
^lall^  ^b/ passlbg^'tfatough  the   alembic  o£  hU,  gen^qf,  ,4)||]^, 
qilftKtiM'iVhich^  'he  bad  iderlyed  ffoni  .it  with  m»  mp^^p'x^xD^fi 
Hiil  i^ii*^  fM  ttnrbujgfh'  the  da^tion  liifean  infi^ctioP*/.  ^fl^  mJMi 
tl¥t(y  tifcfi'j|)ltttiaeW  oPpbliticat  glorj- ;  he  liijr^blpd  ^e^GQ^t^p^iaAfii 
blf!#l>UM^  d^I^ftelthe  obstinacy  of  others^  had  his  own  W^jji^J^ 
will  permitted  it,  have  saved  America.     Bat  after  ^d<;atl^«i)ji8 
ioioeiMe' wdLsr  <tMi>^gt«Uei^tharir  in  life,  and  ft  breathe;^  among;^^^ 
t<B  thisi'dwf.  •  iWi0  *<6ftn  t^hifsmber  those  as  old  people  wfio.w^^r 
young-'ini^e'lM^r't^riDci  of  CHattiam^  and  took.a,s^trong.jEOAtbfi4l^ 
inl^dJtf<n<itii''jwfliws;    We  bay^  sepp  their,  lejeii  l\ghtMpiMill]|q£ 
nisre  m'^don'  oY/tib  name-r-havp  lyita^fKed  tbeh^  vivid. reoolbBO«>> 
tibtl  of 'fi^s'^erson,  tbeijc  ^nqon^iou^  ui^ijtatiaft  ofbb  ^estvrvian^^ 
gldnca  of  fire.  ,.  ii]\,pu;r,,parli^qnentav}r  doqtienite/'iii  oar  ptfHtAMl'^ 
\\^y  in  Qi^x  yi^jae^for  iha  iwsityiined  petsohab  <;b«ra<5«eit  bf  ptibli^'-' 
miw^.i^  thsftiv^Wd  ^nd  ready  •freomaiouiryttffriintdri  appti^ci^^' 
aiAong  them  which,  above  all  ot'biev><;8tt9es,'pt^fr8e^res  oui^  ^sfexb'' 
from  dec^y,;   in  that  pe^^uUftr  ^tt^tude  towfurds  ifoniiga/iiittiWs 
wMcfi, '\^h^  r{^\j,  preserved,,  maintj^ins^oiu:  i^lieitbra^  ^vfJ^b 
whek  eiaggc^ted,  exposes  us.  to  hi^treci  fMi4,dAril4Qii>iw^.«n»«Uw 
of  us  the  sons  of  .Chatham  to  this  day. 

Bot  Qeoi^eXiL,  if  as  .g^i)(y,  In  tbeic^e^i,  4if  bw*  aMMitikiiii'flbt 
only  of  rancour  towards.  Lord  Chaib^uV)  biit)tbr  mnch.*  deepftfo^ 
offbnce  9/  h^ti:ed„tpwqrd^  (WWa  Fok  $  and  for"  tJbe  saiiie  iHMtmi^''^ 
accQrdifie  tfi  Hr«  j^q)(li^.iaBdrXard <  JohAi  Ronelt^b^cbtiir^ 
WM  ^UTriflid  of  tUlteojile.;    .Theiaet,iatall  etehtt,  irf^trnd^i-^^^ 
able.     The  King  did  entertain  towards  Charles  Fox  i  wljiti^fef&Y 
of  ,j»iitiiosiiy»  .«f'Teryt  difftrottt  'fe¥to\Jr  'fWxJn  'that  with  wbicli^  t%,,^, 
regandediiord  6ii«ttMiibi  ot  «:i^t)thet  bj^^oheiit  of  his  wil^diiripg)^'^ 
hiaikMifl^r^igfi  t  a  *j[)bc4ing,  ^he  rntensitv  of  which  scarcely  Wi^Qie^iiii 
to  ^itaiinisb^iyictease  it  harfl)r.  could--thjx>ugb6iit  tbip.  Jifc^Joit^b 
thtfC'srtatlesmkn..    bad  he  hot  a  paused  >  Tbe.  A^  .apawi^rrto  thiaiin 
qu(i$tioti  cintiot  be  given j^icithpujt.dijyji^yipg. the. lUwg!*  thaMiirik^t>.» 
in  i^ore'pdint&tbai^  0Q9..  .      %    ,>♦    ,  ...         ?'        ;,,,,•  .,j  v.:  i^iiwit^ 

There  are  few  things  more  singalarjtp  tI^ope.wjbp,;St^,j«  v)lW 
charAtelfthlirB  the  esLcedsiVe  au^d  'anxiobs  pertUMW^Uy  witfa^  Hffif^fov. 


he  4ih|i)[torted  E&td  I^oYth^it  morj^uiu?  Ministry  (ip^tpi^/aj?^^  on 
striving' Ibji  fhe'exerdse  of  every  royaJ  Wfluence.  tp,  .keeOf^  j^tjfbio  / 
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i*'-»it;'(itttpli|iiii^i' fcoaxihg/almb^  threatening^  j^^ord  Naxth,  irt 
hH  ddHy '  atal '  htlnieic)  Dotef ,*  not  to  abandoA  bim  ;  speaking 
hi^'U  kSi^d'  df-ghud(lerhig  dread  of  the  combinations  which 
flrtftt'fdillbw^iT "be  resigned.  The  same  spirit  shows  itself  in 
Ui^  Yehetet^nt  Antijiathy  to  the  ghelburne-Rockingham  Ministry^ 
mMA''tK«' CoaHtion' Mmisfrj.  It  is  so  difficult  to  account! 
id/if  ^n  there  jxAitidal  causes,  that  it  has  commonly  given  rise 
tiyJ<tbe''^sy  ex^lii!;iati<m  of  incinieiit  iqsaqitj^  rtAjO^  LiKrife 
eett^tn  thkt  II16  ftitensity  of  his  ieelii>g^  A^  tjis,4ffi^/^Wtl^«^ 
Mat^'^ffe^tJng'  M$  mental  health.  $u^h,  ^ji;^  t^  i^ppyp^q^^  (M 
^^IrtiVcf  been  infbtiii^), of  General  BulJe,  wq.9f,.lilJWfl^f;^^^^« 
BQittt  <i5tJaftantly  about  hii  perton  iii  tTie.e^rlley»i)fafi  pfi  hiHiWg^<[ 

'•^The  first  five  or  61;^  years  he  Imew.Wm' ,iO^He.iKiiigr)  ^hm  tM*9iKoi 
xfe^er  sa^  such  a  temper..  ,H^  w^s,  al;v:a]rs. ,  (S^ef^iil :  iwteryfdt  mt 
nittiifk^t  dWompos^d  or  put  of  iiHrooi^.;  BMt,i^i-Aw»M«iVil*r§niiii/ 
B^ttie-'^t^e^  alter^'  his  temper  from  ,his/extr^i)^fe|f^ij]L^^,,|U9ii^0ifn{ 
EpfMiMirtettt  oti  thflt  liedd:  The  Coalition^  and.  fm^ypf^  t^^p^iiff^^ 
fece^oQitiha  Which  he  def^stefl,  hurt  him  aW^  T^t  h^^ 
b^gunringl  to^  €njoy'fto'66ti(ifort^  arhrng^'  {torn  his  preseirt^igrtuqa^,' 
a^gu^ii^Uiitioni  and  tiie  fi!iiit9  0f  flife  ji^bpulslititV  li^'nad  ^cquire^  Lv^ 
2§(iy^9^  !0f  .v]rtii«i»s  conduct,  irbeti  mi^oAS  cuiise^  bf^gita^oii  over-' 
tin^n^  a  m|ud  ren4^wd .  more  «itd  .raore:ius<leptlble^'whi^Vfiis  tlai^ralYy '  ^ 
01  the  most  feeling  aui^nxiou*  kiwL'  <  >:    •/  it.  j:  vn.fiu; 

eWe^haTe^neniid^ied  hh  hhlf-tlis^racfed'  libtes  tp  Xx)i:^  l^prtV.ai^, 
thill ^ciod^he^e  iif  on^,  hot  Mtherto 'printed,  to  Ljpr<i  pa^^puJLfl^ ,, 
wkKcngagedtftiifH  mi^re  drhisaffsctioti:—     .       ,  ,,    ,     ^  [••<i\u]i^, 

ll»rd> DifrtMotttii'^  Though  I  hav^  directejidl^Lord  I^orth  tliis  m^pii;^.,,. 
to t«i(qDttnls  all  tiidiOlil!»^net  that  tiley  mi^st  come  iand  resign  theirr.^^ 
Tesjf/^¥j^  iMctshbfvM  the  levee' th{^  dayi  te  I  think  1^  would  mai:e  '^, 
an  ,([^  j^ley!  to:  mmt  s^me  tHer^  kiJsiog' hands' Hrhilst  others  tire  to  ''' 
resjgp,,  th^r«{bre  I  «hal|^  i£  possibley  be  at  8t«  J^ne^'s  b^fbfe  one  f or  '^ 
that  rnslanchol^  jm-po^^   \  ^      !        .  ^  •-  ^  ^    .  -u    '    -    I      .  •   •>' 

^X  own  t  could  no^  let  X<ond  PartAftoulh  hfi&t^  this  ^^vidthoiU  W9iflf%  ^  ' 
bini^a  fe^^  lines  to  avow  how  very  JJfar  h^  H'iU  aUway*  bc>  toRfy^fa^K;-  t 
ancf^'lhut  I  have  ever  esteemed  him, /4i"ce  J  ha,vevthQroMgkty.hji©irfH''! 
him^  iii  ii^otlier  light  than  any  of  his  companions  vfi  M^tqf^  .Wftlht  </. 
days  it  has  pleased  the- Al^lffhty  to  place  nie^n,  wkei^  ix>r4.P4rtinwt^..i) 
canb^ainan  to  be  removed;  but  \t  h|s'  own  request  [  -  But  j  cfiumt,,^^ 
compUmk* ;  I  adon^^hti  wiH'bf  f^rovideiice,  and  will  ever,  rei^ig;n  m^s^^  ^^ 
obediently  to  His  wilL    My  heart  is  too  full  to  add  xdote/^       ''        ,  I 

Why  thik'tabre  thkn   natural  intijpathy  to   .a  cih^i^«Q.)i«!hj .:  • 
avoiAabte?-'In'lT8fO  th*   j^iiierjcan    war  was  jyi^tp^ly^.^ei?^  o^ 
no  on^  kvi^W''  tMs  better  than  the  King,  ^n^^^^f,,  ^  Xji^e^  pqp^Wir? 
voicfe*' Waai  labir  for 'peace]  afl  hope  ofVeconquest  was  at  an  end ; 
ni  and 
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and  wtdi  it  all  real  hope  of  matstainingr  L^rd  North's  aidmHii»-' 
trataon  la  power.  That  minister  himseU  wee  daily  mor^i  ansioM 
tp  be  relieved  of  it  Was  it  fear  of  faia  proiMiUe  aoccessoveS 
The  King  did  not  tnast  Lord  Sbelburoe,  but  he  had  no  aatipatl^t- 
toi  htm  c  he  disliked  and  combated,  the  ^  great  Bevolutkia 
fiaaulies/  bat  with  no  more  than  a  political  dislike :  he  news 
showed  any  particular  animosity  to  ^  that  incapable,  iier»oya 
puppet'  (the  wordsiare  Horace  WaIpoIe*a),  vhom  the  WhiEga  set 
up  ait  the  head  of  their  half  o£  the  joint  minialry  of  17S2«  Tin 
influenotng  cause  certainly  was  not  what.  Lord  Joka  Ruairil. 
composedly  calls  (in  his  Memorials  of  Foat)lhe  .King's  ^incBr 
psfiity  to  appreciate  Ae  character  or  respect  the  feelings'  of  indef  - 
ptfndent  men*'  The  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  the  King's  JBind 
vfss.aimply  and  evidently  bis  aversion  towards  the  ineidtable  Foau '. 
What  was  at  this-  time  the  reason  ?  i  i 

We  leaAre  to  Mr.  Buckle,  and>  those  who  love  his  sweeping: 
mode  of  judgm«Eit,  thetsupposition  that  disUke  to  Fox's  politienL 
teteCs  (ten  years  before  the  French  Revoliitkin)  had:  much  <€#^ 
anything  to  do  with  the  matten  Nor  would  we  dwell  too  nivch. 
on  a:  cause  whioh  found  more  favour  in  general  opinion  at  4h« 
time — ^the  rerolt  of  the  King's  moral  sense  against  Fox's  notorious- 
and  excessive  profligacy.  After  the  detraction  and  ridicule  of  the- 
Fitzpatriok  and  Lawrence  school  of  Whig  wits  have  done  their 
worst,  men  are  beginning  to  subside  into  a  juster  appreciaticm  ai< 
this*  part  of  the  King's  eharacster.  There  can  now  be  no  doidH 
that  his  opposition  to  vice  and  the  vicious  arose  from  two»  causes  f 
the  one  as  honourable  to  his  heart  as  the  other  to  faisfaeadk  Thri 
one  wias  a  strong  moral  repugnance ;  an  instinctive  abhorrence^' 
w^hioh  even  betrayed  him  into  some  of  the  greatest  ein>iB<o£  his 
reign,  in  the  exaggerated  precautions  which  it  induced  him  toteks^ 
The  other  was  a  deep  conviction,  which  appears  over  and  over 
aigain  in  his  familiar  writings,  that  court  pn^igacy  was  among  the 
most  serious  political  evils  of  the  day,  and  threatened  decay  to  thi 
G<testitution»  These  sentiments  he  carried  out  with  all  the  single- 
ness of  his  bold  and  hearty  nature.  His  dislike  to  Lord  Sand* 
wich,  <  whose  character  he  disapproved,'  overcame  all  sense  of 
Kis  political  usefulness  as  a  tool.  He  refused  Fitspatrick  a. 
place  in  his  househdid.  *  1  don't  choose,'  he  wrote  to  Loid  Nosthfi 
^'to  fill  my  family  with  profest  gamesters,'  and  thereby  nSkde  fisir 
life  a  witty  and  uncomptomising  enemy.  Of  Fox  he  writies  to 
the  same  minist^,  in  1773^  that  he  had  '  thoroughly  thrown  off 
every  princijfrfe  of  common  honour  and  honesty ;'  this  wsr  wftefr 
the  patriot  of  twenty-four  had  ruined  himself,  and  nearly  mined 
his  father,  at  the  gaming-table.  ^  He  never  had  any  principle^' 
says  the  King  in  anothmv  of  theso>  coafideniM  11010%.  f  acid  Ijbes^ 
lu  .  fore 
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(ore  can  act  as  his  inlenests  may-  ^kle  him  i*  faarafa  wardsi,  no 
dcNGibt)  bat  exactly  parallel  with  Lr^rd  Brougham's  fsfwn  desoiip-i 
than  ef  Fox's  coadact  at  the  Coalition.  But,  a»  we  h»ve  saic^ 
we  believe  the  royal  hostility  towards  Foil,  to  have  had  in  trntfa 
»'fav  deeper  foondation ;  and  this  open»  a  separate  and  very  im** 
portant  chapter  in  the  King*s  personal  history,  not  to  be  iUii6«- 
tnuted  except  by  a  long  digression. 

Much  as  has  been  said  of  his  family  virtnes,  the  eztreois 
imeasity  of  his  domestic  affections  has  acarcdy  been  appredateiL 
It  partook  a  liitleof  the  morbid  aide  of  hts  ckanntev.  His  lifeu 
loi^^  passion  for  his  Qae^n  is  imiiliar  to  alU  In  yonth,  if  he*  had 
fcdlowed'  his  temperament  only^  he  would  haire  been  a  i^ery  geneiat 
admirer  of  the  sex.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  old  story  of  Hamuli 
L^phtfoot  and  his  honourable  devotion  to  Lady  Sioah  Lennox^' 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  even  after  marrian,  one  or  two  of  the 
beautaeaof  his  Coortr-tbe  lovely  Duohess  of  Argyle  in  paorticuiaip— 
had  the  credit  of  giving  ber  Majesty  reasonable  caosae  for  Jealouayw* 
B»t  notwithstanding  ^is,  his  early  relatuma  to  hia  Queen  partook 
of  extreme  and  jealous  watcbfolnesst  Tbis  was.  a  point  of  his  cba^ 
raetei^^^whatever  he  loved  must  be  gmasded  with  almeat  Oriental 
seclusion  from  that . contamination  o£  the  world,  which  wastha 
constant  subject  of  his  dread.  After- her  first  arrival  from  Get*' 
inan}^-^we  quote  front  the  mamiscript  reminiscences  of  a.  done: 
personal  attendant  of  her  Majesty«-tbe  royal  pair  lived  ahEaeat 
tite^iSte,  She  '  caAy  saw  her  ladiea  of  the  bedchanrber  once  a 
weekv'  and  then  in*  the  most  solemn  o£  circles.  Lord  Bute,  adds 
the  writer,  had  put  it  into  the  King's  head  that  his  bride  of  sixteen 
had  a  tendency  to  dissipation!  In  fact,  her  life  was  almost 
rendesed*  miserable  by  his  care-^a  woman  nearly  killed  with 
kindness.  The  more  honour  to  her  troe  womanly  character  and 
attsactions,  which  soon  overcame  her  early  diiBculties,  and  won 
for  her  not  only  the  most  singlehearted  affsction,  but  the  moat 
thorough  confidence;  for  the  remainder  of  th^r  lives» 

it  is  well  known  bow  much  of  a  similar  spirit  exhibiled  itself 

.  *  The  King's  early  fancies  soon  passed  away,  with  one  alleged  exception.    li 
is  said  that  there  was  a  lady  of  his  Coart,  of  irreproachable  character  and  singularly 
n^ned  personal  beauty,  one  whom  Horace  Walpole  calls  '  the  picture  of  majestic 
oMdesly/  for  whom  he  Doarisbed  an  early  paastOD,  supprtsscd  !&•  middle  life  and 
aiwost  forgotten,  until  his  lunacy  brengbt  her  name  oonslantly  to  his  lips.    £▼«& 
in  some  of  his  latest  attacks  (if  the  testimony  of  close  personal  observers  can  be 
credited)  she  was  ever  present  to  his  imagination.    It  was  a  strange  exhibition  of 
84tiie  of  the  most  reconmte  weakoesses  of  human  nature^-tonchiDg  or  ladknms* 
sa  thaabserrer  might  bothimself  moliued— to  hear  the  aged  suffeier 
'  Haunted  to  his  latest  hour 
By  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past/ 
calling  on  her  maiden  name,  disused  for  fifty  years,  and  imploring  interviews  with 
MS  wteB^Mnh' were  tdtteriag  oa  4li^'veit*'o^ 

.r:  ■■    .  in 
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certainly  places  him  iii,nO'iiiivoucabl^ii»pQ9t4o  ^or  i$*i|  fU'  «]l  W 
.uncommon  circumstance  to  find  men  who  are  most  estimable  in  the 
^ordinary  relations  of  life  least  e'^cpansite  aYid  I'east  imiialile  in 
tbe^  attitude  t6i¥arfls  ilieir  nearest  kindred.  Th^t  'George  tit; 
haq  great 'provoc^tiiops  in.  this  quarter  all  .mbst  admit.  jfVl^ 
;tb^  intrjgiiiiigjri^h  widow,  aod  thf  CnglisVininHpeTy  ba^erjbpp 
dangbDer^  ^Aiiu^ly  4kvaiUng>  ^lemBolyes.pf  the  JiQ09«.xn^fri^g^fr 
oCftheiidayvchdfQdil  arank  anijl  fitettioii  as<pnncQ$se4i<rf  tbe^blOflAy 
it  iv«s.(^ou^b.to:ii^atrth\e  bl^od  nf  ./the  Gtsellb^i  notiirkhstitodiiig 
the  cooling  D'Olbreuse  infusion,  to  a  frightful  pitch  of  ebullill&MH. 
Aw  I  rioli^iic^  itt ,  iiy^#ti^ ,  p^mmitt^  iQW^ds  ,  tbes^  . wl^cky 
iqpMple^^  ip,  the  ^firftt  J^^t  of  |  rqjsl  wrath  mfU-  h^P,  ipentf^ 
A«c«a«v  if,  wot  juMifiiQ^tiQ^  $ut  ,tb«  <:qlci|i  pbn^ifp^^  oaftiW  of  tf^ 
imNMnl^QQpt  >^  )^X(4V9d.,ai^p^ri^  itp  ui|.  ;t^  p^p^titdtq  pi^;Q/(,t|KP 
^[|<Kq  sei^us  rs^funs,  wbiph  .vfuf^xiy^  .biitory «m>is^  att«^  t^  ]^ 
feputiktion^  Aft0i/\^e.hAd!gOii^^?ti\roHgb  tWffUiii^  /ofpi^tiwwl 
rioqQncailfiment )V7i^,^his.brqtl1eIl^|.^nd. h^d  .pn>^id?d'miViifM:e|;i^ 
t(pr.ltb^  cbamQ^sof  rthmif'i^fue,  be  }k^U.  paainitaiu^  ^h^  $f»nf^  ^- 
^M^<:»e.b«^t]nr/^n,bl4  iP^r^n.^nd  tbeii;^  wiUcbilflKi  subsisted. di^riPV 
:tb^  pcffiod  of  .^UKwpgwnei;it, .  Thif  fi;jfp4'  iiodiff^wwJ^.jj^rp^bJjr 
jraiaed  the  JDukf^.. of.  Gloucester's  .pi:oiipeqts.pfipqbiip  yttfi^ 
>dcyicrib«d  ^  bejis  by  oo^wba  kne;«r  hi^  i¥eU,  as  ^aaian;ii^b|i^ 
.hwowihle  QiaHy  bnt  unfitted 'to^bine  in. company  from?  ?G4^t;FfPP 

i|M€i  01,61^,  imcf^  wiuth  tbo£^ii|grin  tbp  ^bpli?  CQYifsQ.of  bj^Ji^ 

Atis4|U9.tba:t  ajai^  pprt}WiOf>Jitw^:sp«M|ibrf^ ,,\  >/ 

..  Tibe  B4)^  Kt^rri;^^.  ^ctficarri^.tbrofgh  by  the  iB|rq||g^^l;W 
;9f  tbe  Ki«g».  bw  ^e^taialy,  ba^  ft;  w^g^W  aqdiirect.^^^  P9 
iipjuciag  bis  mefwxft  by  ^tiirii^vpiOgi^nst  him  cbapenHwi^ 
tfi]ut^  of.Jtipr^a.WalpoliBf  the  ^esfip^  vcbi^opiclf^r  <^f  bil)f^ 
The  two  volumes  of  ^Last  Journalf  f..i|ifhki[b  I>r«.I)o]»9:ba^Ci^ 
•tO'^e  T^^rld  ai^  ,bf?t.a.rnnmiag,  coiQ,mQi|t9ry<o^  ,this  ,«io.e  {^xt. 
.Let  us^hawey^r^liftenrto  JVfr^.Afmiiey.'if  moreseripoa  vi^m  pfjtf^ 
^bjept:-^  ..  .  ,  '..'iMaiH 

^For  a  result  so  inadequate — for  the  sole  purpose  ifide6d»ef>CKft]ti% 
the  prero^tive— >was.  a  corrupt  and  servile  Parliament  found  ready  to 
encroach  upoh  the  law  of  Nature,  In  vain  were  all  the  argum^^tsjof 
Teasdn  and  morality  urged  against 'this  impious  and  cruel  measunft!]!' it 
was  enough  that  jit  emanated  from  th^  s^ime  stubborn^ '  bigoted.  2l!|l 
selfish  will  which  would  npt  be  thwarted,  whether  its  intense  tm^Vj^ 
jpursued  an  individual,  a  party,  or  a  people.^     .  ,  ...  j 

,,  .SoiftMP  thisf  l^ngiisge.  is  .dw^flo-pdtWt  *bere  Ofiil^ibe  Utile,  dMbfc 
li^^wsuiiothQiesoliatioii  oCGMigi&ILLibal^.ibeattBnifieiolMfcila' 
^i  origin* 
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'''^  *'JL'  'S  -i  ■  "-••>. '•^'•'V  U'-' '^•''" '1'  *r  •^•'"l.vi'  '\)rrrtc/^'fi,jTf  )  ;;  »'ii(n.>  .ny, 
^^j  \SiMch  |lonoestip  ^jsfortun^  and  mori^nc^t^i^  as^ni^d  thu3  m  japjd 

aqccessiori  ^efallep  the  Savefej^n  of  j£ny^lan|4  could  admit  on  onejpoint 

*oniy.4Cjf  legislative  prevention  Tor  tiie'fuiiirel   ^To  fli^l  ribilii  ttie  K^nj, 

Vi'tf/kjustfeWln^bfWoiihd^tffett  .  .V  m 

SB^iiri^  1(t!ie  Rb^rMai+to^  Bin)  Ms-  ^lip^^^d  M  both  Hddsfey  Vftt^ 

iittjdtitM^  laid  wlthmit'iuiji  tAufiMAmi^imiill'iwppifyifi^  nigj/thnt^t6n- 

^m^Lri  >  !.»  II  ik.j  ■.:''.i:  Ml  Ji  til  .jyr.  -ii-,'"  '•'•/•)  n! .(  M  J  -/-i  •'..«►.>    )ilt 

y: '^  Aj^Wt  frbht  thi'  ^It^tlg  ^*itnfe»'fefelfttg  #4ftl  WWcfe >'Mf :» Matti% 
^1^'  eWrf  kdMh  bf  Oe<Wg§  Ilf.,^^<y^  ^d^h  nfefelift^  ^trbtftd 

'^iki^ itt  Ldhl  Sttttiliopi'ar:^'  Thd^6W^ti<kl^  Wit  4f^e^tieVei^iNf«i 
i4lt)rt  fotdlbly  «t«tdd^t!teb'lri^ttot%eiT<^^9™isteriy>*L6ftttr 
(^IH^  Reported  Mttfrittg*  bf^-th^ft-iiict^df  Wal^rf/  in^lTSTl'M  ?t 
4j&tt»tf  'GWimitt  htt^brtfeilioA  »Jnt6  »fihgll*  'sbri^y/'  ^lef*  ^^firofli 
dri^  ^AMt^'  tts  feMi^J6ttlr  torihapl<^s/'''fi*ihkyibe  wllhbtJt 

ft  ^hbt  i^e^tfltareWrt*  ili^fttoh  ittkfcbes^d^i^V^tt^r^pr^isin^/  ffb«i 
*iJ^i[^^orii[di^ftt9[>h9'br'gf«ti«Mal'aaVcL!kt«^;  Ih^inbiif  iilcteil  ifb^ti^ 
idf'ffe^itfdivkhiAi'ttiAtti^^  Attd' y^t;  #fit^rf'kl!'thfc  is  kttld,iip4fe 
laft|iA^We  to  bd^'teklhg' biA-i^l^^  «*^  btiestte*,  Whitt  fttrii 
Wbtild  'EttitlWi  bistwVtaiVe^^k^b'^if  'tHirf'Aa-  h*d'  nev^'be«i 
|)ilii^J-L.if  iber  dtWteiteiitd  ftrthikr^ty^^b^  'Prthceii  ^ '  Is^^ 
of  breeding '  Hiid '  ^cbAtttcit^l-  'lifed^ '  hte^ ' '  pkibttely ^^  jVtmd^  ?  ^^^--if 
^CWoSgelV;  bad  bp^y  #bddfed' Mrs.  $'itab<^tbek4,  ^ridHbe'  Duke 
«  SuSk^ix^thfe'  Lkdy  A^^stA  Ittterrayp"  lt>is  ai<ticill«'t&  cttlifc^kl 
*fi«M'  dutl^Mv^  tU^''ttd¥ailjU^d#'Hfrbi^b'/ittb>diir  Ideri^ 
^peh^k  of  th^hf  Hiyi»s,<ft<MiJr  ^ -"instittHi^  ^bitb  tt^nittin^'tte 
Wi^iirtg^li6ti«^fes-4ic<iiirttej'^^  '•  '•'^  ^ '  '''  ^'>'"       '    ■^'''  -"•  ^' 

•^^  HdW^et*  thteirttyJbfej^Wfe^  totttim'  btit  riflile  «t  tbf^PiWu^rtltibh 

his  cbivalrous  abhorrence  of  the  privations  which  it  impbilttiy^ 

-^  J^jT  \ye  advert  to  the  operation  jof  th|^  jaw'^s  it  V^^  it  W 

^ffeciedj  the  female  members  of  tne  Boyal  Family,'  it  appears  to  oe  still 
cinorq  cruel  and  revolting.  The  rules  gf  English  society  have  subjected 
ihe  gentler  sex  to  restraints  from  which  men  are  absolutely  free;  but 
from  the  princesses  of  England  a  degree  of  self-denial  is  exacted  which 
human  nature  is  hardly  fit  to  bear.  BrecJ  up  in  a  refined  and  luxurious 
^nn,  surrounded  by  ihe  most  brilliant  nobility  in  the  world,  these 
^jdted  ladicsuniBt  resist  all  iKe  attractions  to  which  the  fenwde  breast 
Ml-^i'io  is 
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M  wore  (ieotiiaiily  ^suteei^iblek  JBrtirerj,  geiit}M«cs^  wit,  karBingv  or 
any  other  aeconaplisliBMnts  (whLd^  can  adorn  a^maa-^yeat  even  if  tiMe 
are  accompanied  by  a  name  eiiher  of  liareditaTy  renown,  erreademl 
illustrious  by  its  possessor — can  constitute  no  pretension  to  mate  with  a 
daughter  of  England.  Unless  the  German  storehouse  of  princes  can 
furnish  some  petty  Grand  Duke  or  Landgrave,  who,  for  the  sake  of  her 
ample  English  dowry,  will  place  her  at  the  head  of  his  paltry  Court, 
she  nrast  prae  in  hopeless  celibacy/ — ii.  p.  147. 

Nothing  can  be  better,  if  the  principles  of  lomance  were  tboae 
of  real  life :  but,  to  nmke  it  pass  as  aiigument  agaiost  the  Iloja) 
3Iairiage  Act,  Mr.  Massey  ought  to  be  able  at  least  to  ahow 
that,  ever  since  modern  history  and  its  social  usages  began — all 
.through  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  Stuarts,  Brunswicks,  down  to 
1772 — any  marriage  had  ever  been  contracted  with  an  English 
noble  or  gentleman  by  a  maiden  daughter  of  England.  This  not 
being  the  case,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  Marriage  A|:t 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  moral  restraint,  wbdch 
to  Mr.  Massey's  sentiment  seems  so  intolerable,  operated  quite 
as  forcibly  as  any  legal  prohibition,  in  rendering  unions  of  this 
l(ind,  notwithstanding  their  attractions,  practically  impossible. 
To  women  indeed,  even  more  than  men,  the  chains  of  artifidal 
habit  are  far  stronger  than  those  imposed  by  law* 

To  return,  however,  to  those  portions  of  George  the  Third's 
family  history  which  more  immediately  affected  his  relations  wiih 
Fox.  The  same  jealously  sensitive  attachment  which  he  had 
exhibited  towards  his  bride  chaaracterised,  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  his  feeling  towards  bis  children.  His  letters  on  tbe 
death  of  those  whom  be  lost  young  are  among  the  most  touob- 
ing  of  compositions.  But  most  strongly  did  this  intensity  of 
feeling  exhibit  itself  towards  his  elder  sons,  in  their  eariy 
youth,  Mr.  Smelt,  the  sub-governor,  said  that  *he  iieif;«r 
^ould  forget  the  day  when  the  King  brought  the  Uuke  .of 
York  (the  favourite  among  all)  to  see  him  after  bis  arrival 
iErom  Germany.  It  was  not  pleasure  that  beamed  in  the  King's 
eye :  it  was  ^cxtaty^  Similar  in  character,  theugh  not  quite  so 
intense,  was  his  early  sentiment  for  the  Prinoe  of  Wal^s. 
Unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  sons,  his  love  here,  as  ia  the 
case  of  the  Queen,  took  the  form  of  over-watchfulness.  He  would 
fain  have  shut  his  sons  up  in  a  brazen  tower,  like  the  monarchs 
of  fairy  tales,  till  the  perils  which  be  dreaded  for  them  more  than 
death  were  passed.  Not  tliat  all  the  stories  of  the  strict  and 
monastic  education  of  the  Princes  are  to  be  taken  for  gospel  r  if 
Lord  Holdemess  was  unfit  for  his  post,  Markham  and  Cyril 
Jackson  were  at  all  events  Englishmen,  with  strong  public 
school  habits  about  them,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  those 

habits 
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lildUte  iBfto  priaralf'echicatiim  as  far  m  Ihey  ^wufcwblymight. 
Alt  m«cb  ^mm  troe  enoogh.  We  hn^^e  nttn  a  cuvioas  leU^r  of 
Hie  King  to  Lord  Dartmoilitfa,  in  which,  as  late  as  1780 — when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  hid  already  graduated  in  everj  kind  of 
profligacy,  and  was  on  familiar  terms  with  its  votaries — be 
serionsly  informs  his  Lordship,  on  forming  a  new  establishment 
for  the  Frince,  that  he  is  determined  to  hare  none  bat  grave  and 
staid  men  about  him,  and  makes  William  Legge  the  sole  excep- 
tion, as  a  testimony  to  the  rrrtoes  of  his  fiaitherl 

Those  who  have  sounded  the  depths  of  affection  like  this  can 
alone  estimate  the  force  of  the  King*s  revulsion  of  feeling  when 
the  wretched  truth  of  his  son's  corruption  gradually  dawned  upon 
him ;  and  with  the  intelligence  came  the  certainty  that  Fox,  with 
Ms- fatal  attraction,  was  the  main  agent  in  leading  him  to  ruin. 
'We  cannot  read  withont  emotion,  wbat  Horace  Walpole  recounts 
with  a  base  kind  of  exultation,  how  the  poor  King,  in  his 
parental  agony,  '  every  morning  wished  himself  eighty,  or  ninety^ 
or  dead/  With  our  means  of  information,  we  may  now  conjec- 
ture'that  Fox  found  the  tempter's  part  an  easy  one,  and  his  prey 
only  too  ready  to  be  caught.  The  father  could  not  judge  thus. 
It  was  in  1780  that  the  famous  adventure  with  the  'Perdita^ 
occurred ;  when  'Fox  and  Lord  Maiden  had  the  credit  of  consigning 
the  Prince  of  eighteen  to  the  arms  of  a  worthless  woman,  through 
whom  they  hoped  to  acquire  power  over  him.  It  is  curious  that 
tfie  King,  in  recounting  this  affair  to  Lord  Noith,  does  not  cite 
Fox's  name  at  all.  'My  eldest  son,'  he  writes,  ^got  last  year 
entangled  with  an  actress  and  woman  of  indifferent  character, 
through  the  friendly  assistance  of  Lord  Maiden.^  But  the  King 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  Fox*s  reputed  share  in  the 
transaction  with  which  the  whole  town  was  ringing :  and  we  are 
inclined  rather  to  attribute  the  suppression  of  his  name  to  motives 
either  of  prudence  or  deep  indignation.  With  these  facts  before 
us,  and  knowing  as  we  do  the  character  of  the  King,  we  can 
estimate  the  feeKngs  with  which,  after  years  spent  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  avert  the  evil,  he  stood  face  to  face  in  the  cabinet  with 
the  destroyer  t>f  his  son. 

Even  Lord  John  Russell  is  in  reality  aware  of  this,  thou^ 
he  passes  over  the  point,  so  all-important  in  the  history  of  the 
hostility  between  his  hero  and  the  King,  in  the  most  slight  and 
perfunctory  way.  *  There  can  be  little  doubt,*  he  says,  *that 
personal  antipathy  to  Mr.  Fox  was  from  this  time  (1781)  rooted 
in  the  royal  bosom.'     Before  Mr.  Fox's  entrance  into  office, 

'  George  the  Third  looked  upon  him  as  a  dissolute  and  unprincipled 
man,  from  whom  he  could  expect  no  support.     But  a  stronger  feeling 
than  disHke  and  distrust  now  sprang  up,'  dpc« — ^p.  336. 
'  Nor 
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Nor  was  that  feeUng'  ever  really  weakened,  in  subsequent 
years,  in  his  tenacious  spirit  And  as  successive  revelations 
throw  more  and  more  of  light  on  that  hateful  subject,  the  conduct 
of  the  Prince  during  the  period  when  Fox  was  his  ^ide  and 
defender,  so  we  think  the  righteousness  of  the  King  s  anger  is 
more  and  more  justified,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  policy. 
It  was  exhibited  in  a  manner  often  undignified  and  sometimes 
unjust — never  deficient  in  frankness.  When  a  Whig  M.P,^ 
Mr.  John  Nichol,  the  author  of  ^  Personal  and  Political  RecoK 
lections,'  exhorted  Fox  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  his  master, 
Fox  replied^  *  No,  it  is  impossible.  No  man  can  gain  the  King,* 
The  happiest  period  of  his  life  was  undoubtedly  that  in  which  by 
his  own  unwearied  personal  efforts  he  threw  out  Fox's  India  Bill 
and  dissolved  the  G>alition.  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  who 
attended  the  King  at  a  stag-hunt  the  day  after  the  final  debate 
in  the  Lords  on  the  India  Bill,  reported  that, 

'  When  ihe  hounds  threw  off,  the  King  lingered  behind,  frequently 
looking  back  as  if  expecting  some  person.  Presently  a  horseman 
appeared  advandng :  the  King  asked  Sir  Andrew  if  it  was  not  one  of 
the  yeomen  prickers?  The  man  presently  rode  up,  and  delivered  a 
packet.  The  King  hastily  broke  the  seal,  and  exclaimed,  <^  Xhaok  Qod 
tt*s  all  over  I  The  House  has  thrown  put  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  — ; 
so  there  is  an  end  of  Mr.  Fox  " — accompanying  the  words  with  a  strong 
action,  throwing  wide. his  arms  as  he  said  it.' 

Twenty  years  later  the  same  unchangeable  feeling  survived^ 
We  quote  from  a  memorandum  given  by  the  Princess  Augusta 
to  a  friend,  of  a  communication  from  her  father: — 

^  At  the  period  of  Mr.  Fox's  return  to  power,  the  King,  then  in  full 
possession  of  his  Acuities,  showed  for  several  days  considerable 
uneasiness  of  mind  :  a  cloud  seemed  to  overhang  his  spirits.  On  his 
return  one  day  from  London  the  cloud  was  evidently  removed,  and  his 
Majesty,  on  entering  the  room  where  the  Queen  and  Princess  Augusta 
were,  said,  he  had  news  to  tell  them.  I  have  taken  Mr.  Fox  for  my 
minister,  and  on  the  whole  am  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  When 
Mr.  Fox  came  into  the  closet  for  the  first  time,  his  Majesty  told  them, 
he  purposely  made  a  short  pause,  and  then  said,  Mr.  Fox,  I  little 
thought  you  and  I  should  ever  meet  again  in  this  place.  But  I  have  no 
desire  to  look  back  upon  old  grievances :  and  you  may  rest  assured  I 
never  shall  remind  you  of  them.  Mr.  Fox  replied,  My  deeds,  and  not 
my  words,  shall  commend  me  to  your  Majesty.' 

We  are  anxious  only  to  arrive  at  something  like  a  fair  conclosion 
in  this  matter,  not  to  defend  or  to  justify.  Undoubtedly,  leavinig 
personal  griefs  apart,  the  King's  was  not  a  natore  which  oovld 
amalgamate  with  that  of  Fox  any  more  than  with  that  of 
Chatham.     If  Fox  had  not  the  latter's  genius,  he  had,  at  Uaat^ 

in 
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in  the  hig^Iiest  poMible  degree^  the  genial  temperament — that 
far  reaching,  and  therefore  mild  sagacity,  which  sees  beyond 
the  immediate  causes  that  disturb  political  vision,  and  retains  its 
deep  oon6dence  in  the  best  principles  of  humanity  ;  in  freedom 
of  thought  and  freedom  of  action ;  in  the  aptitude  of  mankind 
rather  to  be  led  than  to  be  driven.  These  were  precisely  the 
points  on  which  the  King's  own  coarser  perception  failed.  Could 
the  two  have  felt  mutual  confidence,  Fox's  larger  views  might 
have  corrected  the  narrowmess  of  his  Sovereign's,  while  the  latter's 
uncompromising  courage  and  solidity  of  principle  might  have 
lent  to  Fox  that  moral  strength  of  which  he  stood  all  his  life  in 
need,.  George  as  King,  and  Fox  as  trusted  minister,  might  have 
made  a  combination  unrivalled  in  the  world.  But  it  was  not  to 
be,  nor,,  in.  the  nature  of  things,  could  be.* 

Ixnplffcable  as  the  King  was  towards  his  few  principal  enemies, 
whom  he  regarded  as  those  of  the  state,  we  can  find  no  semblance 
of  evidence  for  Lord  Brougham's  sweeping  charge,  that  kindli- 
ness of  feeling  had  no  place  in  his  mind  as  soon  as  his  prero- 
gative  or  his  pride  was  concerned.  It  is  the  common  course 
of  life  that  every  one  who  is  dismissed  from  office  on  party 
grounds  considers  himself,  and  is  considered  by  his  friends,  per- 
sonally aggrieved ;  and  for  many  a  grievance  of  this  kind  the 
King  had  to  answer ;  but  we  are  aware  of  no  evidence  showings 
a  delight  in  inflicting  any  other  species  of  loss  and  suffering  on. 
those  he  considered  his  adversaries.  The  often  cited  letters  to 
Lord  North  show  the  contrary ;  end  there  are  some  notorious  in-t 
stances  the  other  way,  such  as  that  recorded  by  Wraxall,  of  his 
considerate  conduct  towards  Lord  Lothian  when  dismissed  from 
his  household. 

If,  however,  the  King  was  a  staunch  hater,  he  was  at  least  as 
hearty  a  friend.  Thus  much,  at  least,  even  calumny  generally 
allows  him,  though  our  extracts  show  that  hostile  criticism  has 
not  spared  even  this  point  of  his  character.     Of  course,  in  the 

*  Mr.  Bocklo  considers  that  the  Kiog's  great  loss  in  Fox  arose  f\rom  the  latteFs 
sinffular  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  Fox's  knowledge  on  all  points  whidx.  he 
haa  studied  was  as  surprising  as  his  modesty,  in  relation  to  those  he  had  not,  was 
nnaffected.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  belief  in  his  special  familiarity  with  foreign 
a&irs  rested  on  much  more  than  the  fact,  strange  to  the  statesmen  of  that  genera- 
tion, that  he  could  speak  French  and  read  Italian.  The  general  ignorance  of 
foreign  languages  in  ^litical  circles  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Sir  James  BLand 
Bargess,  who  owed  his  post  of  Under-Secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in  1789,  mainly 
to  his  knowledge  of  French^  reported  that  *  old  Lord  Liverpool  used  chiefly  to 
entertain  the  foreign  ministers.  His  Lordship  made  perpetual  blunders.  One  day 
an  accomplished  Frenchman  sitting  near  him  said  that  in  England  every  one  might 
rise  to  eminence :  to  which  his  host  replied,  it  was  very  true,  and  Mr.  Whitbread 
was  an  example,  who  had  raised  himself  to  be  a  distinguished  man  from  a  hracm- 
nier  1  Mr.  Pitt  was  but  a  poor  Frenchman.  Lord  Grenvillc  spoke  it  ill,  though 
he  wi*df)e  the  language  very  fluently.  Dundas  did  neither,  nor  did  he  attempt  it.* 
Tol.  105. — No.  210.  2  K  transactions 
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tmii8actiaD&  of  so  long  and  basy  ft  life,  it  imBt-  b«re  been  offeea 
his  lot. to  do  or  auUiorise  acts,  wbioh  might  be  oonsti  ued  into  ilts- 
dyliging  friends  sod  abandoning  supporters*  But  it  is  remarkable 
bow  little  offence  ia  this  line  can  be  justly  charged  against  bim^ 
and  with  what  firmness  of  purpose  be  stood  by  those  who  wouU 
stand  by  him.  His  real  friendships,  however,  were  rare  enough, 
and  founded  on  one  indispensable  condition, — cwnmunity  of  senti- 
ments  <in.  poinis  of  religions  and  moral  duty.  We  shall  make 
no  apology  for  qAiating  the  annexed  aapubliahed  letter  (ia  17  7d) 
to  Lord  Dartmouth,  whom  of  all  his  early  ministers  he  scema  to 
bftve  laved  the  moat ;  one  ovt  of  sereral  of  similar  import ;  and 
,  we  trust  oor  readers  will  jiudge  it,  not  in  the  spirit  of  Fox  aad 
Fitapatrick^  nor  in  ti^at  of  the  hostile  writers  whom  we  faarwr 
quoted,  but  remembering  the  King's  firm  belief,  that  all  nycn 
^ve  to  render  their  aecount,  and  that  Kings  ace  «f  all  men*  tfae 
most  deeply  acconntablew 

^  Lord  Dartmouth,  I  return  the  letter  you  comnmfiicated  Mrnie  time 
siaeetone*  It  eaatatns  many  Yery  useful  lessons  to  a  young  umli ; 
httt  I  eould  have  wished  that  the  author  bad  put  before  his  yooilg 
friend  tbe^  only  true  iBcentive  to  a  rectitude  ef  combict ;  I  mean  the 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  that  we  are  to  be  newarded  or  puiusfaed 
ag;^eeably  to  the  lives  we  lead*  If  the  first  of  all  duties,  tluU  to  God|  ia 
not  I^nown^i  I  fear  that  no  oiber  can  be  expected;  and  as  to  the  fashi4»n* 
able  word  honour^  that  never  will  alone  guide  a  man  faither  than  to 
pursue  appearances.  I  will  not  add  more,  for  I  know  that  I  am  writing 
to  a  true  believer,  one  who  shows  by  his  actions  that  he  is  not  governed 
by  the  greatest  of  tyrants,  Fashion/ 

His  personal  attachment  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  was  of  a 
nmilar  character:  any  allusion  to  that  nobleman,  years  after  bis 
death,  would  bring  tears  to  the  King's  eyes. 

Considering  this  part  of  the  royal  character,  namely,  attacb- 
ment  to  those  who  had  served  him,  and  his  making  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  support  them,  the  suddenness  and  completeness  pi 
the  breach  between  the  King  and  Lord  Bute  has  always  seemed 
to  us  one.  of  the  unexplained  passages  in  his  reign.  In  one  of 
bis  letters  to  Lord  North,  he  says,  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  that 
*  the  Crown  deserted '  Sir  R.  Walpole ;  yet  he  certainly  himself 
^  deserted '  Lord  Bute  ;.  and  that  in  the  height  of  his  unpopularity^ 
and  after  years  of  close  communion.  He  appears  never  even  (p 
have  seen  the  once  all-powerful  after  1763.  George  III.  W941 
communicative  enough  on  this  pointy  and  always  seems  to  huxm 
affirmed  that  his  early  subjection  to  Bute  passed  away  as  mon  at 
he  had  discovered  his  Lordship's  personal  vanity  and  incapaciljf.^ 

*  See  In  particular  Horace  Wal pole's  '  Last  Journals/  vol.  iu  p.  895,  for  &|^ 
tsstiaiMqr  Qt  the  Dulce  of  OioQsester  on  tht  sabjsct: 

Bnt 
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iBttt  this,  while  sufficient  to  account  for  a  gradual  emancipation 
from  Lorii  Bute's  govemment,  seems  bj  no  means  to  explain  the 
•ndclen  and  entire  character  of  the  breacb.  Is  rt  possible,  as  Mr. 
Massej  conjectures,  that  the  King  had  become  .at  last  aware  of 
ti»  popular  reports  respecting  his  mother  ami  the  minist^; 
.that  be  received  them  as  such  reports  would  be  received  bj  a 
nature  like  his;  and  that,  exercising  that  strange  power  of  seff- 
conlrol  which  seems  to  have  enaUed  bim  to  keep  wme  secrcfts 
even  through  the  period  of  his  lunocj,  he  never  mentioned  tite 
circiimstaace  ? 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  in  bis  personal  relations 
with  his  subjects,  still  more  in  hisexposwe  to  public  opinion  in 
lespect  of  then,  Greerge  III.  was  placed  at  a  great  di8a,dvantage 
bjr  his  constant  and  persevering  endeavoms  to  govern  as  well  irs 
reigB;  to  have  no  favourites,  to  be  bis  own  minister,  to  seeuiie 
for  himself  as  much  of  power  and  patronage  as  he  could  possibly 
JDMMDopolise.  We,  who  are^  coocemed  at  present  onljr  with  his 
awmor J  as  a  man,  need  not  enter  into  tiie  constitutional  cmisp 
qoences  of  this  line  of  conduct,  which  he  pursued  in  one  constaiijt 
straggle  tluroogh  his  reign,  more  successfully,  though  haMlv 
mote  energetically,  in  the  first  half  than  the  last,  because '  hrs 
own  mental  malady,  and  the  superiority  of  such  men  as  the 
younger  Pitt,  placed  him  perforce  in  a  subordinate  position. 
Were  we  deifending  his  Majesty  on  this  score  we  might  cxte 
'Lord  Brougham  in  his  behalf,  who,  while  in  one  passage  of  lus 
'Historical  Sketches*  he  attacks  George  IIL  for  insisting  om 
being  King  de  facto  as  well  as  dejurCj  adds  in  another — 

'  The  example  is  worthy  of  iinitatiou  in  all  times  which  he  set,  in 
r$fasmg  to  be  made  a  State  puppet  in  his  minister's  iiaQd.<«,aDd  to  let  his 
name  be  used  either  by  men  whom  he  despised,  or  £)r  purposes  wkich 
he  disapproved.' 

That  is,  in  consenting  to  be  bound  by  the  principles  of  respop- 
4ible  government  just  as  lon^  as  he  thought  proper,  and  no  longer. 
We  believe  that  George  III.  was  in  this  matter  wholly  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  arising  from  his 
feign  was  the  victory  obtained  in  it  against  his  own  opposition, 
hj  the  contrary  principle  under  which  we  are  now  governed.  But 
we  think  that  those  who  condemn  him  personally,  on  account  of 
it,  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  novelty  of  that  principle.  I'here  used 
to  be  a  class  of  Whigs — there  are  some  very  respectable  remnants 
of  it  still — who  seemed  to  consider  *  Revolution  Principles '  as 
something  coeval  with  human  society,  and  implanted  in  it  by  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things ;  who  estimated  all  times  past  by  this 
measure  alone,  and  judged  Julius  Caesar,  Thomas  k  BeGke% 
h  :'  2k2  Queen 
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Jievcrar  cievia^ions  from' the  establi'&bed  baiibh  df  Wbi^^ryi  i^Htt 

itW^'iil'  jflife''c6Ws«f^rf'ab\'elop*ttWit  :w*fr''*itb^*«viiiid«r4i 

icMU  rel^jths^  of^AiM&j'it'ccydfihuM  tlMtifrktb^s^ifiMcrf'ihfr 

iirsirit\^A''G^Bf^is^^WAc¥'thix^gH  A«  fakppjP^^^iio^^nl*^  ^fiothr 

foreign  education  pf  both,  and  the  sound  and  sensible  thlUttbtelr 

'6t%^  gifcdiia;'^htfi^bfe^uiib'Wthei'''tb^  nMfam'J^r^tbelfaoIlttcal 

VM)i>^8tiheH'k6^^t<La  itittHh^i^.  'Atttl6%dt<MriM:ol<S^i^t4^ 

^'dt  <&Ul/'^^'tlke'«Hebi^'^nk^gb  ttM^ipm^iCid^ibMlfaikn 

aiito  y^sfav^dhr i  the'6biiiitty  "tMs  ^^akiiy  ^Mc  ^6^  M  victorwtoif 

cbuf  t'  ^n'^tl^d^^;  mk]  "^d  ittoiidptyly'f^f  fte^Mtfen  *«tfiimi»i«ii  ;'^i*^ 

wefc'i!ii'tb^%tii^'6lli''oridrf^ii^  ftii"1^lQiOli«f^7^«fi9iork<|ottBd 

If  U&,  ybtthgf  SdVer^^'^-ysdltM  ^^ob^y  Mw^toibl^f^fc  mjmftidd 

.^icWtat!(^h..^G^^r^^,  B6^k'fiiil^,^  iM^dM  bliifli>f<^^tb«iimii«d«i^ 

of  ihM'<fkjM^oXi)^  IbW ^it^A^shbd  0$^ bte  T<^ flmiy^itr laflyrifn 

V)Wht  td W(^  'c5nViUbedf.'Hinl  biP  it» '  fbdtki|r'aif ^^^l;  Atf) toitlfeariU 

^in£'cfiat4ct!6r:''-*  ^.'^  *^'"';  ^'"'''  '"-'i^-'*    "''  ni  {»,r.>cjM.  ,-.  //  v.iriL.^ 

^   XeJivJhili6w9TBf;'thfe  pi«tft;*i'v{teVr>'<:if'thfa'Wlritocti^WB  o^tRMfl 

'i)ul!  pdlh'i  di!rt'th^  y^i^W^  a6rWm€  {fo^^4i^f^iim^»imgfmfl^ 

W'the  Wdrhtng  j[if  &f !  WlMettf  s^^vVsyei^s-  Wb^ttittV.  vvdrtnUy  ftlkij^ 

Jh'i^'examj^fel'lii^'tb  the'i^H^^hi^  fihU^teklt»fi'«ih>this»Miff»^«f 

cbhdudt  to'^  koVBt^^Hipoim of  {H^ts^h^t^^^Hifor^Und  of 'pablic 

'cstlmatiorf: '.  f  dV  ^hbtd  tKe^  %:itig'gdybili9«\im  th  l^art^'  >tM  tp^jmUar 

jVoicc  of  ebbr&b  $25i^tttii^s  fh^f  ^ll-gtovtsifn^i^tat'is  bid.'*  BvePf  man  wbb 

^iias  a  gri^vat^e^Vie^  ihkn'whr^'dV^tt^  fai9'b'«m^M«<ti<iesi'i^«M«i^ 

or/insu^fcibritl^i'i^aiflea-iiiill'Vlwd^     «verjr~  lirttii  tfhoitfal«lK 

'Ail\i^^se  <ibmWai6t«^welHHfe  feil4tynl6f  W^  pfersoifal  unpdfwfrliriy. 


pW^e^if  pdW^i^,  mar  *^fltttAicity^?A'  %feh<>«td<4l»i^ug«Mtb«  i 

and.thehiaVfib:  'Wb^  A^i  s^  W  iiiti(^'th%s^i|;^e#MMibl  ^jdhnos 
ivti^ihr  ^^  "^  feov'^irnVtg'  Whg/- '  tiii(tef  -  'a  ''cdt»t*tti*dff,=  -  ufriaVdidkMlf 
'I'rifcur^  cdhtrfBbtfea'ft  tb^^.KWf ^PCbtfftes  ».  Ah*'LouU>Pbi«f|i^ 
'M;'(^u'i^()t,  ih'ilte  Iafet'^oiirttnc('(W''Hfs'Me^n^ri^/bMtt|>flid»^-|9i 
jiliis  sdbject  «/hi'cH'5?i'^drill  fewriictitig'f^  bu*»puiy«le  V'  foHtiit, 
-WoM'.fof  ^di4I,^'attiort^i^(iaMy-a/^^ 

<? -r  fa^ 


^lu  ,v<)tij[u  voir^la,  unc  laujB^ete  premeo^ieerc  "ait.  ft m plane! 
jn^^urel/d^urie'  Bituation'tbiAplictlt^;  fettire' ifefcWfej '^t  H  fctv! 
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^que^,qq4WJWaft,rpHfe^  ^t^eS|jpi^.:~l/^(notre5,  vol.  u.  p.  j50^        ^^ 

i^.Ae  mo^fiw  ljUjffw  .bim»^W  W  PPU<il^PWgi  %t  ^wh}^^ 

liten.  iih^ lot <rft « jpoirtb  it)f  tbTp^^i?d-t?Kwtyx.o^  fFrX^J  ^W.^ 
MJtoaDce«).,|^ge4MifltP  tjjif^  fljifWJ^t  oi,,TO^t^j?4w^  ^^^ 

M  ;Ofi.all  ilbeT^hnr^potT  tQjwbicU.tbis  habitual  iiiterfereoce  with 
J^lftiiQU»«tmi44V^tiw#>/^j^pp##d  blA^  that  of  personal  duplicity 
.WAii  ttiMl<ie4.ilb»i<BH)#l  i9pns^»p|(y  ,^^  inveteralely  urged  by  his 
K&tmiefw  'W0  4W  {i0UflAei)r^n;>t^  contrary,  that  no  character 
C«iftJd;b»vl9  <^0)neri^^i(9{.>i^«/(;l9l^.^n  icvestigation  with  less  of 
iilt&ko\^9i'Olknfif^^mf^%\^V^y^m^^U^  4M"  ^^i«  important  particular. 
dAj  flft^  lH>Q00t<(mM  iA,fJMb§tapaU^  purpose  never  lived  ;  ^n«l 
\lgit^ki§^,y9m)mA^Mki  m^9^  aUftPfphere  of  Court  fr^udl,  §ur- 
j<0ili>tleil^3r/clM<iVie«e#|  iJk\h  I?^bu9iP,  ^inguliir  how  little  he  yielded 
4iOi.  the*  lefllpts^lA09ioff,44<^ipg  ti^^i^  wa^rs,  and  what  general  con- 
fidence was  reposed  in  the  King's  word  even  by  those  who,  from 
94irtj^)  iQi#tiye%.KiQ8,ti^fieGjte4v<i^s^9$t  of  him.     And  it  is  with 

£^  jrc^Qt  jl^a^ ;W<e.And.  a*  WKHerijSo  impartial,  and  so  mild  in 
8\.ar<to«<kr5^f  jj^dgW^^^ts-rpf  WQUf'^Hr.  Ma^sey,  so  constantly 
lieptAliag  rajQbaVQ  i^i^4^U  W^.l^w^  pages  afford  such  scanty 

QTldftliee.  .}Aei\Uk^X<fOilfUKJfl^^.i^  as  instances  of  'reserve  and 
4itainft^bitioD/.(^i4i^''^9^dvia3^/w;^ich  would  not  be  dwelt  on 
'fiUf.' A.  roameDl  w^ril4t  iv^ntoir^^g^rness  to  accumulate  proof  in 
.faitoiiir  pf  a>  pqe»((0|9i}eiv#d  ppjo^o,.  ,^Qn\Q  terrified  Protestant  had 
.p&elDed  up  a  .»tpry  that  Qe^rge?  III.  wa^  found  (when  Prince  of 

V)riikleb)ireadiAg  jn  see^^ta  wxjrH  of  father  d'Orleans  in  defence  of 
.the.Stuai^.  *,Up^n<fioqu*xy.b^j?g.^ade,Vsajs  Mr.  Masscj,  'be 
^aaifLiu^  br<^tbe?JEdwar4'baMLl  gj|\'^j  ;it  him  :  hut  Ms  Royal  High- 
Mrss  ¥sa$x  wl ,  alwuyti  sarnpi^s  \qij^ .  fhe  ground  of  veracity,^  \V  hy 
ilhMligllitiiitous,  iHXiaillWt,?  ,  WJU^t,§Jiado\v  of  reason  is  there  for 
MUiri)elbri»^"tbfibco^!a:a^o^ht;?,  .Again;  Walpole  has  a  piece  of 
-^Bf^ii^  abottl'.^-  nftWS^.  af:  Qe^rg^  11/s  death  being  privately 
Tbi^Ugbtrlo  his.«ti90^«A9S  .wbilcf  vidfPg  out ;  that  the  young  King 
-iflipieditttelyrro(l0),boip!e  .vitboiiti.^aiying  a  word,  and  ordered  his 
rgrooffvtolcU  inquirenrp.tb^  bis.biJprs^ffell  lame.  The  circumstance, 
,;irbicb|  if  truei  ^mpunteid  to  ali^ou^  the  same  thing  as  a  ladj's 
^cKreoting  her  servant  to  say.VNot  fijt  home/  is  seriously  printed 

by  Mr.  Massey  and,  stranger  stilt,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as  a 
jproof  that  the  King  was  addicted  to  falsehood  !     This  is  almost 

3a  a  par  with  Horace  Walpole*s  virttibuii  h<w4rdi'  (itt  'hi»^Last 
oiimaU)  at  the  Kipg*s  having  bieen  caught  fibbing  r^specti^g 
^Une  iPu)^9  0|f  Qlcnic^^l^^r^  hy  sajin^  ^  I  jbad  not  believed  be  was 
Tq-^  roarrlecl 
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oHotMI  at  all;'  aad  Aea  adding,  *I  bellied  it  had  takon 
place  on  a  WedneMiaj '  (whereas,  in  trnth,  it  was  on  a  Saturday) : 
the  King's  meaning  dcady  being,  that  ha  had  not  bdieved* 
that  the  ceremony  between  the  partiea  amounted  to  a  Ii^;al 
niarriage,  allhoogh  aoaid  oeremony  took  plaoe  npon  a  paitiodbr 
day. 

*  Of  each  idle  storica  there  are  plenty ;  hot  we  belioTe  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  trace  home  to  hiui  aaingle  authentic  instaace  of 
tneaehery,  among  ail  the  myriad  transactions  which  party  hostility 
haa  fitriven  to  misrepresent.  No  man  lived  mere  thoiooghly 
in  public  than  George  III. — no  man  was  more  aedoloosly  watched 
fpom  day  to  day  by  obaervers  able  and  willing  to  make  the  «ioet 
of  any  casual  alip  of  memory  or  hasty  change  of  purpose — ao 
man  is  more  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  gone  throng^ 
Bueh  on  ordeal  for  fifty  years  without  serious  stain  of  dishooonn 

If,  however,  there  aie  any  parts  of  the  King's  long  oaveer 
doving  which  a  shade  of  suspicion,  rests  on  his  character  for 
honesty  sod  fair  dealing,  the  circumatanoea  relating  to  the  miaia* 
terial  changes  of  1768  are  among  the  number,  ud  in  especial 
the  singular  negotiation  with  Pitt,  so  strangely  entered  on«  aU* 
but  concluded,  and  then  abruptly  closed,  in  August  cftf  that 
year.  Tbe  substance  of  the  transaction  was  of  course  grosdy 
exaggerated  in  tbe  public  mind,  and  we  ba^e  no  reason  to  donbl ' 
that  Lord  Chester6eld  gave  the  true  solution  of  it  aLU--*  Pn^- 
faably  one  party  asked  too  much,  and  the  other  would  grant  toir 
little/  But  out  of  it  arose  various  complieations  and  sospiciona 
of  treachery  }< — 

'  No  sooner,'  says  Walpole, '  was  the  rupture  known  than  all  tongues 
wt>re  let  loose  to  inquire,  guess,  invent,  or  a««ign  causes.    The  Sjc^ 
d^toiled  his  roiiversation  with  Mr.  Pitt  to  all  that  came  about  him; 
asd  almost  all  added  to  it  as  their  inisrea  vr  their  malkB  suggeOed.    Mr. 
Pht  saw  very  few;  andto  fewer  would  diselose  any  eircamstanees.     He 
SQSQ  foetid  that  he  ooilld  not  speak  without  flat^  eontradictiDg  wfaai* 
his  Jdajetily  had  said,  or  wu  repart$d  to  ham  emd.    No  wonder  the> 
tianaactioo  came  forth  loaded  with  uncertainties  «id  ioooosisleticieal'-T;, 
Memoirs  of  George  UJ.,  i.  290.    '  The  King/  he  adds,  *  relating  tbe 
two  conversations,  fook  care  to  dwell  on  any  circnnistances  that  would, 
most  affect  the  persons  to  whom  lie  made  the  con6dence.  ....   '^  Yoi^ 
see.'*  said  Lord  Hertford,  when  he  reported  this  conversation  to  nut^^ 
'^  that  if  they  did  not  shut  up  the  King,  he  would  talk  eiiough  to  an^ 

But  the  worst  feature  of  the  aflPair  was  this:  Loid  Swudwiclli 
informed  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  from  tlie  King^  tliat  Pittba4' 
insisted,  throughout  the  negotiation^  on  bis,  the  Duke's,  ezclusmi 
from  power.     On  hearing  tbi^  in  Walpole's  wprds,  *  tbp.  *wai9a 

litde 
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]i«d«  Ddfce  catiglii4re/  ahd  placed  hbt  liemves  at  ehtfclSifKMal 
of  tha  Court  in  ft  HUMneat  olf  retcntment-^-i^us  crowning  the 
intrigue  with  suooess;  Now  if  Lord  Saadwicfa  nally  convejtid 
the  King's  words,  and  was  authorized  to  ooniiey  them,  then,  tf 
Pitt's  words  were  untmiy  reported,  the  King  iras  gniltjr  ik  >a 
mischievous  calamny — ^if  trae  (as  we  are  inclined  to  belieTe)^ 
goilty  at  least  of  a  bi«ach  of  confidenee  tawmh  Pitt.  Bift  Mu 
Lord  Sandwich  so  anthoriaed  ?  There  is  nothing  but  his  own 
word  for  it :  and  Walpole  endentl  j  beliered  that  his  Lonkhip 
acted  solely  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Massej  has  no  hesitation 
in  "aasttniing  the  most  unfavouniblo  view  of  the  transaction  for 
tbo  King.  Lord  Stanhope,  with  greater  forbearance  in  an 
obaenre  case,  merely  says,  •  The  Duke  vfos  math  to  believe  Aal 
Pht  had  proscribed  him,'  ftc,  without  adding  by  whom. 

If,  however,  ^ich  yet  remains  to  be  pro^'ed,  the  young  sove- 
rmgn  did  practise  some  of  the  state*craft  attributed  to  him,  liy 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  Pitt,  Grenville,  and  Bedford,  when 
ooontcrmining  each  other  in  order  to  obtain  advantage  over 
hbrn,  this  oondoct  on  his  part  is  almost  wholly  predicable  of 
the  few  first  years  of  his  reign ;  and  hence  a  popular  subject 
of  accusation  against  him,  both  then  and  soice.  If  these  things 
were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  should  be  done  in  the  dry  ? 
If  daring  youth,  the  season  of  candour,  he  was  thus  inclined  tOt 
deceit,  what  must  he  have  become  after  longer  intercourse  with 
the  world  had  blunted  his  perceptions?  We  apprehend  this 
masoning  to  be  founded  on  a  total  misconception  of  a  eharacter 
like  the  King's :  confined  in  intellectual  reach,  slow  of  pereep*' 
tyra,  singularly  tenacious  of  principles  once  formed,  and  open  to 
strong  conscientious  impressions.  In  such  minds,  honesty,  like 
other  good  qualities,  is  often  of  slow  growth.  Youth  is  by  no 
mesms  invariably  the  season  of  candour.  Any  one  of  ns  may 
remember  many  a  lying  schoolboy  coavertad  by  titne  iato*  a 
thoroughly  honest  and  dependable  man.  And  why?  Becanse 
the  immeasurable  value  of  truth  and  honesty  only  impresses  itself 
on  some  minds  by  degrees,  and  the  perceptions  of  conscience 
strengthen  together  with  the  intellect.  To  the  youthful  mind, 
the  success  of  artifice  sometimes  wears  the  appearance  of  a  victory 
of  mental  power.  But  in  later  years,  if  the  youth's  heart  is  in 
t^e  right  place,  and  his  understanding,  like  George  III.'s,  of  the 
tenacious  order,  he  looks  back  with  abhorrence  on  praotiocs 
which  he  had  regarded,  not  only  without  strong  repugnance,  bat 
ahnost  with  admiration,  before  his  moral  sense  had  attained  its 
fttlness  o(  growth. 
'And  no  mind  of  a  really  deceitful  charactet  could  bavi* 
Ufod  the  terrible  test  to  which  that  bf  George  111.  was  sub^ 

mitted, 
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'  ,*^jpjitrddk^ja|^(il  Ippur^^^^  .fepf^'!^  /obseh'ebi'^nte 'sillied 

!  ..yqd  p^iyiogv  ^flia,,ivcfi«tic|  wjio  were  cppjipel^^.'bjr  ^lieir  office 
y^  ^Pd^^ai^  iBrI.fi^;|^WP,,to.  li,?<i(BW  Jfo  tjie,  /  arpaiisL  imperii,*^  vhicfc  it 
:.'  {)Wafti»Uib|«$rmftpriwPAtof  .ti;e9i9^  ;»i jrypiy;^ ,f^:^Ly^Bff^^^by. :,.. ^Te 


ment  to  make  his  mind  in  iu  perfect  state.     Th\^'iit*'pi^^<ki^^]m 

teUij^g;  thing^rjvhiplv  ou^  to  be  opncealed;  and  the  inatant  an  idea 

'  rises  in  his.  mind  he  Wiprlesse^'ii :'  artij  W  %&i^  tl^ir^uld 

" ;  1)e;fi)rh[ied  irf  lii«  chifactter  \fr6Uld^ot;6qtttl  ^hartA4  thislJibto^ht^^libws 

'''itself.    Wiih'iAi'heiH  ^d'mifid  eiitifefjr  Q^n^^^at/k  ^fa^  vt<M^ldea 

v**\  '  Vi}^  9^:CWf\Qyf  i^ircuw  all  (lie  "Ring's 

j,  jgiatuT^l  comi]bu|:U0^tivenesS)^n1ianced  b;m>T9,dY,'lie  Kadihroiu^h- 

^^^  (>u,t  a  coWu^in^te , power  o^  suppr^Vsih^'  his  ihougho/and  ii{ere 

,  ( ,were  somo  secrets  ^hicb  ie  s^e^s ip  have  ever  preservfey.''  OlAier 

;,[opseryer^  p/,  ^s  jUhe&s'  repprtecl  '^thajt  he  often   iTiaintaineft   a 


^j  .<^a|p  of  wliftt  we  8uin>^€ 


J  .  ^qfeB^ndjG^dBf^^ffop^eiM^jtft^^^^ 

pthj^r  person. .^^  oJgfc^ved  .^  iiiap  kipping  pace  with  us'in  the  wooSo,  on 


( '', ,  tW  sid^.  w  ihp '  garden,  aii'd  '^passing  in  ^n  'es^i^rdinai^''tirWy't&ftkigh 


the  hedge  from'  time  io  fime ;  iii^  this  Itildtrtihdiilg  liliotp^'  tj6^%te, 
' '  telling  4^W  of  t))e'(^4u(hirt4ttJ^i  Whi^  ^t^      ^ikx^r^ttr^bftnaed 

'^^  tamed 
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^ ,  ..  T?I)on 

%lneh'  th6^niiri  T^a^t^ned  awiy*: '  6ut  the*  ^j^rtibfdfAi^  i^lrt  bF-^it  Sfoiy 

*  ""^auB,  'ttt&t^ilN6iie^t'hi(yrhitig:'<tMs^8ft  i^<f(Mtli'tt]i«t^ 

lane :  and  it  could  not-hai^obe^  leif-Muvvto^ioiPalicototiofi  itlid<«ifurks 

,rfiTiaJfl^cp:,»poii,JawM  ;f;to,]^f?&9^ui  /f^J^jid^.^nc^^p^  ^e.a^fMfy;  and 

,,  4t  JM^l^aifr-t^pepigenej^Jl^  hW  ppjpiojci  ^ivays  wa^  ;^t 

wherever  he  thought  it  worth  his  whil^,o^;jOb»tbAiii^  li^;  f^i4  to 
.  .^  ha>^  t?j:i^ed  Jiinx  *the  most  accomplished  courtier  in  his  court* 
*^  'P^a  phrase  wTiicIv  tii6  t^^^  of  Horace  WilTti8lS  ^anslates 

J  iiitQ  *  as  great*  a' flatterier  as*  any  of  liis  own  flatlerefsl*  *  W6  dfiubt 
.^ '  );L^i^  arts^  m  this  line^ 'were  tte  more  successful,  froiii'ffieit  i^dh'ttast 

*  'with  the  general  roughness  and  franlcness  otiuV  aiidrdSs^  aiicl'^the 
4  ,stronjg;  ipa^er^in  whicji  it^  was  Lis  najturartenqenpy  to  show  nig 
'[  antipathies,  wn^jre  fhej  ^'eally  pkisletli  '  The  Tapws  alhfl  *t?6iig0e»* 

'^ '  ot  a  !t/)i'(l  Shelbparn*^  or  a  Duke  of  N'^wcaistlcj,'  We^ht '  for  hbtmng, 
^  '  .being  dispensed  alilfe  to  all :'  .thd^  of  the'Kihg  wori!  ffb'iA  their 
,  comparative  rarity  the  appearance  of  strd|:^gf  iheanlpf^  ^i^:ij4'fcAm- 
municated^  ao  'irresistible  -^--^^  ^-  ^*--  '^  - —  -w^'^'  r^iLu.^  _Ll. — 
'  f^enemy.  Tfee  K^ingwas 
"   this  respect /' aiicl  wp' ki       ,  .  ^  v  .  .. 

iiritt  antl  to 
%ai4he 


'^*' ,  W^inesjj  W  life  :'!|Hkt; his  Grkce' a'nd  tai^'  lioi'dV  Hk^  the 

*^^ ^courtiers  of  an-  Gastera^  moQar9hI  wfere  r^ibyv&l^kf  the  ifeVei" \Vith 
^  shiniiig  fhf  sutlen  countenance.,  accorditi^'  'tb  'Ihii'JriPKby  bf'the 
""     iour  andth'eii-  own  ^pp<y»ea' fleklbflity  W  It '  I*r/1^^ 

his  employment  made  one  of  the  closest  observers  of  the  'Kihg's 
. '    eharatct^,  ttnd'whb  iooklA^talt^&ikif^Tii  IsL^omrMe  wiew  dt  it — 

ihfluenced  at  ihtle,  t>iferhaij;is,  by  thte  Kitig^s  iK^tcMritttoit  diilKkd  for 
\:'  himself)  IS  WM  td  hkyfe 'de^c^Ib^il  W^  Aiti^'tt^  tf  ^btthdlfe  of 
j  ,  ;wcoiwi^tehcies^'(a!^^^  wlu!chVf/ui  Voalfl  ^scjipe  i  iililWfeV'ittdg- 
'^^'J . fpent^ i^  Q)ugr  xnind^. ^^fijo^irj^^'^  ip  |^he  dlj^siect Ion  of  a ,ty iJW?  ? vand 

bis 
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49t  ^eafff^fllt  ^ni  ' 

faii  tone  Ito  Ihat^  detnNrtioii  wWn  the  pencm  ^wHS  g^difte,  whhdiit 
apparent  crnisdousness  of  the  discrepancj.  No  doobt  this  waif 
in  ^ome  degree  the  inveterate  trick  of  the  stage  on  which  he  had 
so  lonor  been  an  actor.  The  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
stronglj-prejudiced  American  envoy  John  Adams  is  cnriooa^ 
enough*  The  republican  believeil  the  worst  of  his  countrf^S" 
ettemy,  yet  could  not  resist  his  lascinatioii. 

'*  The  King,  I  really  think,  is  the  most  aocompHshed  courtier  in  Ms 
dominions.  With  the  affability  of  Cbarles  II.  he  has  all  tlie  domestio 
Tittues  and  regularity  of  Charles  I.  He  is  the  greater  talicer  in  the 
world,  and  has  a  tenacious  memory,  stored  with  reKOuroes  of  small  ttik 
cenoeming  all  the  little  things  of  life  which  are  inexhaustible.  But  so. 
mudi  of  bos  time  is  and  has  been  consumed  in  this,  Uiat  he  is,  in  mXL  the. 
great  aflbirs  of  society  and  govemmetiti  as  weak^  as  lar  as  I  can  judge^ 
as  we  ever  understood  him  to  be  in  Aaierioiu  He  is  also  as  obstiiiatt^ 
The  nnbounded  popularity,  acquired  by  his  tempezauce  and  facetioua^ 
Des!>9  added  to  the  splendour  of  hi^i  dignity »  gives  him  such  a  continual 
feast  of  flattery,  that  he  thinks  all  he  does  is  right ;  and  Iiq  pursues  his 
own  ideas  with  a  firmness  which  would  become  the  best  system  of 
action.  He  has  a  pleasure  in  his  own  will  and  way,  without  which  he 
would  be  miserablei  which  seems  to  be  the  true  principle  upon  whieh 
he  has  always  chosen  and  rejected  ministers.  He  has  an  habitual  con* 
tefupt  of  patriots  and  patriotism,  at  least  for  uhat  ar$  called  intfds  country 
by  those  names^  and  takes  a  delight  in  mortifying  all  who  have  any 
reputation  for  such  qualities,  and  in  supporting  those  who  have  a 
opatraiy  character.  Upon  this  prininpie  only  can  I  aeoount  for  the 
onanber  of  Tories  who  were  forced  into  the  AdministiaLtion  of  the  £«ri 
of  Shelburne,  the  Duke  of  Bertlaad,  and  of  Hn  Pitt,  and  lor  ^ 
rnmod^ixUa  attaahment  to  American  refugees  ubich  has  appeared  m  aU  cf 
them.* —  Works  of  Adorns^  vol.  viii.  p.  354. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  testimony  of  Adaras^  that  there  was 
at  least  one  man  in  the  kingdom  who  did  his  best  to  pveserve  the 
national  honour  towards  those  unhappy  X^oyalists. 

At  the  first  interview  betwecva  the  King  and  Adams,  after  thtf 
famous  words  *  I  was  the  last  man  to  eonseni  to  the  separadoBiT 
and  so  forth — which  have  been  frequently  repeated — Ihe  U&ow^ 
ing  conversation  passed : — 

•*.The  King^aiAted  me  wliether  I  came  last  from  Franj^e:  and  npoi 
mf-answeringnitheaffiraiative,  be  put  on  an  airof  familiadty,  and' 
sBitlingt  or  rather  laughing,  said^  ^Tliere  is  an  epiaion  among  aeasa 
paeple  that  you  are  not  the  inoMt  attached  of  all  your  eountrymea.  to  the 
viamiers  of  France."  I  was  surprised  at  this,  because  I  thought  it  an 
indiscretion  aud  a  departure  from  dignity.  I  was  a  little  embarrassed 
.  .  .  i  threvo  off  as  fmch  gravity  as  J  ooidd^  and  said,  ^'  That  opinion.  Sir* 
is  noi  mistaken ;  I  must  avow  to  your  Majesty  I  have  no  attachment 
but  to  my  own  country."  The  King  replied,  as  quick  as  lighUiiogi 
*' An  hoUest  man  will  have  no  other.**  * — Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  258. 

There 
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1  There  ie^ooiethkig  satei^e  Aad^giecttfuU  m  WeMm  we^Ay^  ia 
itea^  ^f  King  Geerge'g  reoo^led  toiks  o£  cmnrtl/  ^em-QTMUfOV 
at  aliiio9t  W  lead  ooe  to  beliQve  that  divine,  rigbli  gives  a  kind -of 
hereditary  regal  tact,  and  that  commoaplace  nea  are  elevated,  into 
n^ts.  wlien  they  enter  on  the  i^fficial  functions  of  xnaje^y.  It 
HfHild  he  vexjF  unjust,  however,  to  the  Kieg  to  depreciate  his  real 
powers  both  of  thought  end  converaAtion.  In  this  xcspect  vfurioiMi 
c^ses  conspired  to  do  him  injustice :  bis  own  eager^  ex(:Ued 
manner,  and  constant  ^  flux  de  bouche,'  to  use  a  French  expression 
f(Qir  a  peculiarity  wore  French  than  English:  the  folly  of  flaW, 
t^tersi  wlio  Xouod  wondrous  evidenoes  of  isesse  and  dignity  in  the 
geeeipof  Farmer  George,  and  en^lic  condesoensioA  in  his  boaeil . 
fimiliArtties :  the  adraitaess  of  bis  clever  ettemies,  snoh  as  th» 
writers  in  the  RoHiad  aaid  Peter  Pindar,  in  making  the  most  of 
hie  weak  points.  Yet  be  often  uttered  sensible  sayings,  and. 
sometimes  powerful  and  even  witty  ones.  Lord  8tanhope,  who 
somewhere  rejects  a  speech  attributed  to  George  III.  as  too 
epigrammatic,  makes  him  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  prose 
epigrams  in  the  language : — 

•*  T  never  knew*  (thus  spoke  George  HI.  to  an  eminent  sfatesman 
now  alive),  *  I  never  knew  one  Scotchman  speak  ill  of  another  unless 
he'hed  a  reason  for  it ;  and  I  never  knew  one  Irishman  speak  well  of 
an(/Cher  unless  he  had  a  reason  for  it.* — vol.  vii.  p.  151. 

His  edncation,  it  is  commonly  asserted,  had  been  neglected; 
and  he  often  complained  himself  of  its  deficiencies.  Yet  we  doubt 
the  justice  of  the  charge*  The  evidence  would  rather  seem  to 
show  that  his  mother  and  his  preceptors  had  bestowed  consider*  * 
able  care  on  its  details.  The  education  of  princes  is  constantly 
said,  in  their  after-life,  to  have  been  neglected ;  the  truth  being 
tlMtt  princes  themselves  rarely  take  advantage  of  their  opportu- 
nities.  George  ill.  was  no  esoeption  to  the  general  rule. 
According  to  the  unimpeaokable  testimony  of  Lord  VValdegrave 
(ae-Mr.  Massey  remarks  with  justice),  he  was  in  his  youth  idle, 
and  incapable  of  appttcaticm.  Almosi  all  princes  sre  so;  it  is 
the  curse  which  clings  to  high  hereditary  honour.  E)very  one 
of  us  knows  how  rare  a  thing  is  youthful  indnstry  when  all 
competition  ie  impossiUe^  and  there  is  no  stimolas  to  work 
beyond  that  of  wearisome  exhortation*  The  King's  real  instruo* 
tien  was  that  of  courts  ond  affairs ;  fa«t  so  far  as  occasion  was 
allowed  him,  he  worked  hard  in  his  closet,  and  accumulated  a 
considerable  mass  of  knowledge,  not  on  such  idle  details  only  as 
Adams  allows  of,  but  on  state  affairs  in  general.  Even  his  ordi- 
nary  reading,  though  no  doubt  neither  profound  nor  extensive, 
was  probably  greater  than  that  of  most  *  persons  of  quality  '  with 

whom 
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«vkoniih6.iva«tfarDiiglii  lata  oo^ktaoliii^  UadIi^iiibt«lMCsi;forMifi 
Barney,  we  might  never  have  known  thftttfaeirhadiistv^UMbQlb 
Voltaip  ^d  Roas^aU)  afid  formed  bis  own  ipdepend^nt  jpdg* 
nienrof  .^beir  TipUtive  quaT^tles^    '  '  ,    '    '    r 

u'ji.^h  iifeal|jr  a  .f^ingalac  jihstance  qf  tl^e.  ea$e  witli  whicti  an 
PI)|)oiH9it,iui4«.9»  grave  ^t^xi.  in  every. tiri^tjiftX^rd  John  Ru^ell 
ahouId'MljF  ^p(ir0(Hsei.IIL'«i|a(.i^  be  'neir«r.  undejrBtmdAor  appr^Qr 
cialed  SbakspcMre^^tbe  onily  autkoirilyf  he  4}uoteai<Hr  lb«  afw^rtipfl 
beiiil^itbe  ^M  emoiroof ■  Mttflbme  ly  Ar  bhy.''  ■  Now^  the  only  .pagMfg 
ff0'ktiKM'4>t'V^ tbi»6«'M«moi#tf<bearing'oh  tbewtdfjembii^^  to 
b^a liot^of  a'se>mi-j6coii6 (k>hvcir»'altibn Of th^ Kitig WMv'the  ladij^ 
to -Wrhldi'^hte' littered  the  ^r6ll6itih^  bl'bftfrte  iehtitn^tkiH  i^^Wm 
there  ever  such  stuff  as  gr^ktf  pkti  ct  Shak^pe&t^  ?  'Vf'hat  ? '  <wb«C  ^ 
1*  lihef e  iipofc  |iad  'fctiiff  ?-H*i9iifyf(>;io  jMtttf  iff:  Mtamidjbr.  Mpwff  'sat'* 
B^tt  4tisi^aisi»  Mid*  Seon-  Jo^risen^^  wie.  ikndW,  wferei-iftmcb  df  Ul 
ftpiiltODi  r ' '  SmoQ^fi '  hd  was « 'unasasdly  fanuiiai  :  witb  ■  £iig:U$)| 
4faiaiii^liflb  Uteoitiire^  hani/tm^  he^  tindentood  ^  stlNCheticallyM 
»oA^CB^aittBii^  I  Kor  cacr if#&  at  all  Agtfae  vrith  Lordi^oba  |h%( 
^/£sWi.£nq|^Mhjg£BdfiniRii«wpotei  in-;al  si^ie/so  kafele^abt .and' 4|9 
tingmnHttdcal/':  His'Lovd^iif)  qaostsurely  have  tlici  ^notefl^tif 
IfAirdt  North '^  alane  in  'iiis' b^Sadr'^whi^ht  as  wo  bave  ajre^y 
•howo,  sarfiiod  evidence  at  .all/  T/faere  >are  sonndet  n^ateri^V  fii 
jftdgment  to  her  fohind  in-  bis  nkDiei  dcUbemte*  .ti^mpositigfcis^  at|d 
teven  iabis  oanunon-ietitevi,  though  be  wasnever  acorrac^  writen 
tiereis  an*;  ordiiaityspecinibo-i«^«' letter  written  in  evideDfc  i)a$t|ft 
Il0;hi9  dabghtar^^  then  H^rpdi^ry'PtinceBa  of  WuxtexiUiiirg,  €m 
bsr  leavingt£ngland  in  1797  :**^         .  » 

'^^  Your  Icoktf  ^aWed  more  8tty>bgl;j^  yoor  aJScK^fion-  to  me  la^t  niglit 
than  any  fbnnt^f  ndfdscoakl  fc^^e^otiil^y^d';  tbeidfore^ybiirldttcc  of 
this  iBoraing,  though  it  hasgrvlen  ne  niiieh  pleasure^  has  not  isarpiised 
me.  :May  Heaven  bestow  hs  choicest' bkosiDgs  ao.  yoii,  and.  ey^ 
believe  that  my  affections  will  always  be  of  the  tea4eir^.|ui)dp  as  I  afi 
pertaia  yoM^f  cQi^du0t  rwiU  ^ ways  JAiatify  iny7<|)ii9iQn  ipf  you.  .  You  ^ve 
,niy  f oiliest  pjei:i;ius^  assure  tU^  He^^itwy'  'Pj:ii¥»  ot  Wurtembiiiv 
thut  I  shall  be  happy  jil.  Jn  jpioing  any  lafluence  I  may  possess  wita 


bsppy  if^  in  joining  any  ^afluence  I  may 
that  of  ^e  two  Imperial  Cpurt^.tQ  support  the  interests  of  his  fami& 
kt  a  general  peace,  the  losses  they  bave  su&taihM  may  be  |nade  good'/^ 

Fevr  *  English  geotlenoen,'  wov^dbave  fapen  ashamed  of  this. 

Lord  Brougham  makes  a  charge  of  a  more  serious  order  wbei^ 
bji^aaya  that  ^no.p^popfs  remain  that  hf  had  any  familiarity  with 
State  affairs.'  Wa  are  farced  to  (difffeiirfrom  this  judgment  Tb^ 
subject  4f  OB9  pn.  Khicb  tl^fre  can  be  no  proof  except  by  ex^ 
/^mplej^j  ^d  we  will  subjoin  one  pr  two,  in  which  we  tbiw 

■■      ■ . ■^-^— — — : — — '    '  >  ; '^ — ^- -^- r^— ' r 

*  JkUaoirs^f  Msto«ajyAvU#y,.val.  u.p.  S^.  . 

scanty 
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ft^Mkty^  jiiHiefeiduui'bbeJil  doto  'bji-  mkntt  Wutmni  ten  AeH  Kia|l;te 
UtlOWi«irfgtt}aild>'llBigabit5r.:^--»i'/': '.>:     .^i'    T>ViJ   J:i^,Kn    »/;   ^v^aful 

''  ^tiac(*(!niatiam'WiV*calfei  to  pow'er'^  (m^tTS)'.'  saj^s*!^^ 

*  he  would  at  once,  by  a  pingle  cut,  Wfe'diisolved'fhe  iie^'knd' ifl- 
oeraent^d  aniailfce'*Ww^eTi  Ver^aille^  ind'  PMIadellphSi'."  B^^vyuW 
llaire  xirhHfftawfif' Ibfe  itrrtiie^' and. 'fleets' bf ^Bn^Tarid frowi^^li€?'^il"Wtl 
ir^t^s  of  Attt^^'^^M,  inde^, a^  th^D^lJd bf'Bteifubtl^  I^MiM^'l^ 
fhe<tlaiMcl»!&iid>4iitfik>aii  otRftgMd^ibvrii'W  w4)Uf(btey^'tti«i<5^tlft)» 
tKb^»  qieMoiog t  strength  agdilml.  lH&»aiic&Biif  etamjr^uj v  l/Jf^i^^fiktaA 
bad  oretii^nMd  tto  fKnneiv  iondi  resumedr  bul  (fear-  al^]F<4ibe}8piril<iLiiA  «o^lg6r 

jftcWed  AwFWi ftp*  wMl4f  %  <)fh^.^Hy.J^vq.ftiWgj  ^fik^rt^^iiPW 
lefH^.^f%,j]^rbottf;,A^c,j--)^^^^^  ii.,:,  .rn.^  t»vm  .vmIj 

*  It  iS'  ^Qrio«s^  tiitttUbfl^  ttiiiilaTy'vpdvtiefV'0fi''tiii9:^)i«9eot9^A«i 
iA^afly  attributed  4o,6hathaan)  wo^^^King;''^  dws,  wwt  i»i|editi^ 
iiifiirt44thMlt'«uooe(Mi>eti  bbQDBiiiistera;.//  Thia^alpp^aythrifisglioift 

ih6ti\y  i«j>r^senltcdiQS  -yrkoUy  detoted  toiihrnHopeleiMr^ipng^ti^ 
t^cMqnMfSH'  tte  levoteed  £ro(rinc8ir^«dtr088tbstbefipei7iid>ntralry 
pblity,  ih^Xi^^namely^bilmiam^  o|E OfienUEoni kn  thoouMtiuaXftrf 
:&ttyet4ca^'hioIdxns  only:CAH&di^iN6vai£catia»aflid  Fldidd£oiiitkl 
defdtiftivey  and  dttftiiaigunr  iieitvlest  (Uciirs:)agafan^  Fnanoe  rin^diia 
West  indicts  <*  But 'tfaeii/juddsj'tlierKling  teitfol  nulioh  ^mgaidtifi 
^i^fvci '^uenAity  'of  thei.nationi^jnoet  ,fic0t'>saedt(isii>  tbitnligW 
TiMit  hk*  scheme  4i0Ver//iva0 1  adopted  (was^prqbaUjiowiB^  ito '  Uii 
miiiiit6i^«|){yr^ensieR>tb«t  Ith^i.peopld  iceoia  nvt< foctei>i:^tit  4# 
see  it  Mn  that  light.'  The  spirit  bC  Vthe'iistibBf*riiit>hig^':i]«i 
ueflolutiDn  not  tp. W.flTpoJ^,  t^rfr^^g^W^  «ft4.f?b»b^waiF  the 
inaimtAj  of.  the.  .Kiqg  ft&d  tb'o.  .wav^parlj; ;  >  and  iitrifi ,  (eaiy^ta  ooHf 
beive  koir  this  apiiit 'ifotoldi.banre*  b«m  danhed^uhad.  theodel^^- 
mittatkm  been'^hen  taJddn  to  <  i^itbdrawi^dr  Iroo^  "iiiftii  tbt 
Tfiikeen^'PrbHtfcesi''-  "'•*  *"  -"'  -r  '•  •  '""  -  i--'."-n.,  .;(/i  r. -l'  •>■/',.:),> 
"""H^  Was,^6nd  bf  *the'ifirJt"t6'  foresee,  not  only  the  necessity  of 
i legislative  iihibp  Vfii\ijtc\dhi\,  but  some  of  those  special  reasops 
w|jj|ch  nioljt  ctirectly  prbdh^  it;  the  unmanageable  characfe^ 
foi.j^stancq,  of  t^isK  P.^triotislAi,  '  which/  he  says  in  1772/  muf| 
sooner  or  later  oblige  this  country  to  consider  whether  the 
unitii^g  t6  't!h1^  =  cr6WA  *'trill'«ifot 'fetfe^'thd'  d%^  lnakik% 

*otli  isliindifflontisH:^-'  '^  ^"  '-  '^'^ '  ''  ^'♦"-^^"^  nix^.j^noul  pc  I 
''Jh  th^  tl<^'oF'ir80,  'Irtiih  ih«'«i»is6l\it}6h 'W  thtJr'  €«fifi^ 
Wount6tf  to'ittl^ctIlHy,'Mil''ilfeJsi!ytfa]hrft*  th^t  *  fty  tfetj  flf«i. 
rfefe^'  indl  iyiWnJ[ifitt»d6''bf  G^6i^e^  !1!.,  'kb  W!k»*  V^Arafct^r*  'rirtih 
4ii  ^!ney^ertc:^^^arf'wen'ihiit^d;^it  iflttdt'hf  jbiHcS^be^ilffirnied'iflflft 
London  was  saved  from  the  last  horrors  of  a  popalar  insurrection.' 
•There  shall  be  it'^tt 'etdS!rf,•^frtft^^fM  VdNfcft^^^  exclamation, 
^^^^^--  *one 
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^  one  iTia«ristrate  in  the  country  who  shall  do  his  dutj.*  But  rqual 
justice  has  scarcely  been  done  to  the  preat  good  sense  and  tem- 
perance with  which  he  restricted  his  efforts  at  repression  within 
closely  constitutional  limits,  when  even  Burke  and  Lord  Rock- 
inarham,  if  we  may  believe  Walpole,  and  many  who  had  been 
mdiest  to  yield  to  the  mob  at  first,  urged  the  assumption 
of  greater  powers  by  the  executive.  We  believe  it  is  true 
that  sundry  proposals  were  made  to  the  King  '  to  establish 
arbitrary  government/  There  was  no  great  merit  in  rejecting 
proposals  the  acceptance  of  which  would  no  doubt  have  sent  him 
to  the  Tower  or  to  Hanover  in  a  week.  But  there  was  merit  in 
that  temperate  firmness  of  judgment,  that  devoted  aitfachmen^ 
to  the  constitution  as  he  understood  it,  which  induced  him,  when 
far  a  moment  power  was  really  in  his  hands,  to  decline  all 
temptation  to  swell  the  strength  of  prerogative  or  increase  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  ^e  executive,  though  abundantly 
tempted  by  the  national  terror  at  a  tumult  which  had  grown  to  h 
frightful  magnitude. 

'  We  are  scarcely  authorised  to  add  to  these  instances  one 
#hich  rests  on  a  mere  Court  report — namely,  that  the  King^  was 
Hie  ftrst  suggester  of  Pittas  scheme  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  It  was 
said  that  his  calculations  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Di^ 
Luc,  '  made  with  great  exactness,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,* 
before  his  Majesty  communicated  the  scheme  to  the  minister. 
And  it  is  added  that,  although  Pitt  *  suggested  a  modificatiott, 
yet  he  at  length  came  back  to  the  King's  original  plan,  which 
was  finally  adopted.' 

We  have  space  but  io  notice  one  more  charge,  that  of 
^bigotry,*  which  is  urged  against  him  by  Lord  BroughanL 
According  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  accusa- 
tion is  true  in  one  sense,  untrue  in  another.  Greorge  Ill.'s  aver- 
sion to  irreligion  and  immorality  undoubtedly  savoured  of  what 
Mniie  would  and  do  call  bigotry.  He  could  not  profess  towards 
A«m  courteous  indulgence,  nor  even  forbearance.  And  thus  he  got 
involved  in  many  a  painful  inconsistency,  because  human  motives 
would  prevail  over  principle,  and  many  a  •  King's  friend  '  foundf 
favour  in  his  eyes  who  would  have  been  anathematised  for  his 
looseness  of  belief  and  practice  if  he  had  sat  on  the  benches  of 
oppositi(m.  The  truth  is,  that  his  sturdy  character  and  limited 
tJhough  vigorous  understanding  were  as  conspicuous  in  this  as  in 
other  particulars  of  his  career.  He  had  no  conception  of  an 
enemy,  except  as  something  to  be  directly  wrestled  with  to  the 
extremity  of  victory  or  defeat.  He  thought  the  Americans 
rebels,  and  his  policy  was  to  fight  until  we  beat  them  nr  th«y 
beat  us.     He  was  disgusted  at  the  increase  of  crime,  and  his 

only 
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ObIj  Femedy  was  to  hang  more  thieves.  He  hated  the  profligacy 
9I  the  Court  circle  about  him,  and  his  only  notion  of  guarding 
against  it  was  to  submit  bis  household  to  rules  of  the  most  rigor* 
ous  abstinence  and  seclusion.  Bigoted  in  all  these  things,  he 
was  equally,  and  in  the  same  sense,  bigoted  in  bis  hatred  of 
irreligion.  But  of  bigoted  attachment  to  formal  observanceSi 
or  of  sectarian  bigotry — which  is  the  sense  in  which  we  £ng«- 
lish,  differing  from  Continenbil  writers^  most  commonly  use  the 
wonl  —  he  seems  to  have  had  none.  It  was  not  the  fauU 
of  his  age;  nor  bad  it  ever  made  its  way  into  his  teinpei:;. 
George  III.  was  a  sincere  Churchman  after  his  fashion,  bul 
wonld  have  stood  a  very  indifferent  examination  from  a  moden^ 
high  church  chaplain  on  the  power  of  the  keys  and  the  cha^ 
mcteristics  of  the  visible  church.  He  did  not  relish  the 
Athaqasian  Creed,  and  avoided  repeating  it  with  characteristic 
steadiness.  He  lived  in  perfect  religious  peace  with  the  Queeni 
who  was  a  Lutheran  in  heart  to  her  dying  day,  and  nevev 
loved  the  services  of  our  Church.  It  is  quite  true  that  19 
tfie  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  when  I^is  mind  was  tinged 
with  diaease,  his  political  weaknesses  on  the  Catholic  quci^ 
tion  were  fretted  by  opposition  into  religious  sores,  until,  as  hfi 
used  to  go  about  repeating  in  his  frenzy,  he  really  ^  hated  aU 
Roman  Catholics.'  But  it  is  quite  needless  to  point  out  that 
this  feeling  originated  in  no  religious  aversion.  So  far  from  it, 
that  in  his  earber  years,  and  down  to  the  Lord  George  Gordcn 
riots  inclusive,  it  was  fashionable  among  the  Whigs  to  describe 
him  as  inclined  to  Popery.  Horace  Walpole  is  never  weary  of 
fetailing  the  insinuation.  Of  his  freedom  from  personal  pv^u- 
^ce  against  sectarians  in  general,  bis  relations  with  Lady  Hunt* 
iingdon,  with  Hutton  the  Moxavian,*  and  others,  afford  abundant 
enridence. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Buckle's  epithet  of  ^  snperstilious,'  we  feel 
tiie  same  difficulty  in  discussing  its  application,  because  we  cannot 
but  suspect  that  Mr.  Buckle  uses  the  word  in  a  much  more  ex- 
tended application  than  we,  or  people  in  general,  would  give  to 
it  But  of  superstition,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  w« 
observe  no  trace  in  his  character.  Superstition  generally  grows, 
i^  minds  of  the  higher  class,  out  of  a  predominance  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  :  in  inferior  minds,  outof  abject  timorousness, 
inborn  or  implanted.  King  George  HI.  had  no  imagination,  and 
he  was  almost  insensible  to  fear.f  We 

*  See  a  curious  passage  respecting  the  latter  in  Dr.  Doran's  uotes  on  Walpole't 
Last  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

•  t  A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  recent  discosskms  on  the  Sunday  amnseraenC 
controversy,  of  King  George's  Sunday  bands  at  Kensington  and  on  the  Wevmouth 

esplanade ; 
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We  have  thrown  together  these  somewhat  unconnected  notices 
of  traits  which  have  seemed  to  us  best  worth  remarking  in  the 
personal  history  of  George  III.  down  to  the  period  of  his  first 
illness,  after  which  many  of  his  more  characteristic  features  suf- 
fered some  amount  of  change.  We  have  done  so,  not  with  the 
view  of  contributing  much  that  is  new  to  a  subject  sufficiently 
simple,  for^his  character  had  little  of  the  deep  or  ambiguous 
about  it :  still  less  with  the  view  of  making  a  hero  of  one  whose 
stature,  intellectual  or  moral,  in  no  respect,  unless  unfeigned  and 
strong  love  of  religion  and  morality  be  so  considered,  exceeded 
that  of  the  ordinary  race  of  men.  But  we  felt  that  some  occasion 
should  be  taken  of  exposing  posthumous  injustice,  and  the  dis- 
tortion of  biographical  accuracy  from  mere  party  fanaticism. 

George  III.  opposed,  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster^ 
American  freedom  and  Catholic  emancipation.  He  was  supported 
in  both  by  the  great  majority  of  his  nation ;  he  was  opposed  by 
an  enlightened,  intellectual,  high-spirited  minority ;  and  it  was 
natural  he  should  pay  the  penalty  ordinarily  incurred  by  those 
who  are  backed  by  numbers,  opposed  by  sagacity  and  wit.  Nor 
can  we  find  much  fault  with  the  latter,  if  they,  as  contemporaries, 
indulged  in  very  prejudiced  opinions  respecting  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  monarch  whose  politics  they  detested.  Theirs  was  the 
blind  zeal  of  advocates.  The  hostility  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  the  friends  of  progress  was  not  political  only :  it  was  deeply 
and  bitterly  personal.  Even  the  few  notices  of  this  subject  which 
we  have  brought  forward,  indicate  plainly  enough  how  this  feeling 
arose,  and  what  was  the  cause  which  led  to  its  excessive  exacer- 
bation. It  originated  in  political  differences :  but  it  derived  its 
special  intensity  from  the  part  taken  by  the  Whig  leaders  in  setting- 
up  the  son  against  the  father.  This  was  the  wrong  which  he  never 
could  forget :  which  few  minds,  much  more  placable  than  his  by 
nature,  could  ever  have  forgiven.  Throughout  the  middle  and  most 
important  period  of  the  reign,  from  1780  to  1800,  it  was  not  the 
cause  of  America,  nor  the  cause  of  French  enlightenment,  nor 
the  cause  of  religious  equality,  which  really  pointed  and  poisoned 
the  weapons  directed  against  him  :  it  was  the  cause  of  a  worthless 

esplanade ;  and  these  have  generally  been  cited  only  as  iQstances  of  the  laxer 
usage  of  that  time,  under  so  religious  a  sovereign.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  King 
upheld  these  practices  with  all  his  decision  of  character,  and  against  a  good  deal 
of  opposition.  It  is  sud  that  he  was  countenanced  in  tbem  by  Bishop  I>oag^a«» 
the  onl^  clergyman  who  after  the  death  of  Hurd  appears  to  have  had  much  influ-> 
ence  with  him.  The  story  ran  that  he  consulted  Douglas  as  to  the  proprietj  of 
Sunday  amusements,  at  the  time  when  Bishops  Porteous  and  Barrington  were 
endeaTouring  to  restrain  them.  Doaglas  told  him  not  to  mind  them^  *  for  tiie 
first  was  a  Methodist,  and  the  last  only  followed  the  first.*  Porteous,  who  objected 
to  the  '  Sunday  esplanade*  at  Weymouth,  is  said  to  have  made  the  King  to  angry 
that  he  would  uot  speak  to  him  for  some  days. 

SOIIy 
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Spa,  w^tu  bis.  cp^rt  ofinii^K^s^;!  a^^ld^.pf^»felt^,..w^^|lq^Hr-^  Apir 

the  aoje  sold  thein^elvef,  U>  jp^i^mt^u^  ,foVflp.4oj54pr.pl;^j»f^  tbaa  ai 
poUtic?il;^suc^esjj"iY](^Qb,  flfU).|t,.49«ervpdlj,  /^vpr  iba<fl^4  tbew:  pufif 
suit.  "TThij^,  wp  m^^  rfP/?»^?,thff  JftPfoiW  S9iV9;*tp£tJij^t,p6ir«o»»}f 
antipattiy  towarclj  P.fi^Vgp  l4ii.,.fvbic|^iMi«jb^cpnaue^lj|^&t  w  OMiob 
an  Hereditary^  qf  ,^^P„£i|j^r^l ,  creed  as^,  feithjiui^  ai*  unre^r- 

sirlcted  j)res^^  anil  ,fn  patliam.epta^jy.rjpfp^w.  irTbiftit  i%  which  re^U^  > 
inspires  the  j utlj^inent  of ^disfiagux^JjeA  .ivrit^rs  of  t^f .scj^pipf,  sw^k  - 
as  those  whom. w/^  l>ay^  .ci'te^  ia  tlj^si^,  p^s-.^Xl;^  dquhitleMt 
believe^  themselves  tp,* be,  judging;  (roip.^y^d^jniJfii,  ^^iIrj  ido.;bnl7^ 
start' with  the  pr^QQU^eiY^d  opinioathat  ^e.I^ii^  3*^9^1,  iirtJCi4»d.t 
tyrapnical^  becausf  hi§  politics  w^rej  whj^t^ihfC^,  deppj  illiJ>ai»l ; 
and',  catching  j^t  sif ppprt  /pV  .^he^r  owp  wHt|ati(ie,^;w}»pt  *W  ba^y/ 
assertions  ofcpntempor^ry;  jpart^^an;},  ifi§tea^,ofjr^Qf;iberi(ng  th|a^« 
the' on^  client  Vorthdpfpncimg,,^^^  .     :# 

'^  Whatever  of  blair^e  does^  uTtiinately  .bplvflff,  ia  th^  unparU^Jij 
esilipate  of  history,  to  t^ose  yhq  i^se.  the,.aui!liOri^:p^l  tbf  u; 'hig}lj>r 
functions'  to  resist^  the  'spiff t  ot  change,  ,^9,  ^,  |i^Q9at,fnx^s(rp%T> . 
doubted!^  attach  to. ^the  ^mph^i;cb, whose,  ]lfe,.is  .h^c^e,  ps,  .  BiUk 
nothing  can  be.mQre  unjiist  tU^n  ^  f9rn\,Q(*|;  ^tfj^tc;  jp^fv^jy^^Qr, 
insulated   manifqstationf  „of ,  >; .  pyj^s^st^nt   9^  j^p\fotm   polipj.  t 
George  Iil^  opposed  oonc^ss^ons  Jo.  Amepqa  Mf^  po.  the,  Carr 
thoTics  :  had  not  his,  obstinacy. pir^yen^ed  the  oi;ie  and  delayed  ,-. 
the  other,  history  might,  Joif  aught  we  cart  ;^ay,  have  borne;  a  ; 
different  shape,  and  the  lot  of  this  .great  empirp  have  b^cin.jnQre,. 
prosperous  still.  /TliQse  things*  (as Xord  JohaKusseJl  says^iAl^  .' 
passage  of  his  *  Memor^ats  of^  fox,'  to  \yhich  ^,e  gUully  refer  our- 
readers  on  account  of . its  temp^jate  ;thoi;^gl^^u]jaiess)  /are  bidd^a 
from  our  eyes.'  *     .feut  we, should  balaui;e  jtjstly  ^gqod  a».  well. as. 
evil    results,      l^ie  sj^me   spirit t  w^cli  ir^i^tqd  Amejicap  .<le-   . 
mandsp  repressed. ^I^|  by.strongperscye^iince  the. moral  declioie  : 
of  the  English  court  and  aristpcracy;  tbesaixxe  spirit  (we  think 
it  ^s  now  pretty  well  acknowledged)  preserved,  singly,^  our  Indiau 
Empire  from  premature  disruption;  the, same  spirit  quelled  the 
advance  of  democracy^  and  caused  these  shores  to  repel,  unin- 
jured, the  surges  ffom  that  mighty  earthquake  which  eonvalsed 
the  opposite  Continent.     Those  who  lay  on  the  King  the  personal 
responsjibiUty  for  the  great  disgraces  of  hia  reign,  cannot  but  in 
justice  attribute  to  him  no  trifling  share  in  its  triumphs. 

The  success  of  George  III.,   however,  in  his   face  to   face   . 
struggle  with  Revolution,  was  obtained  much  less  by  his  direct 
e^ertioD  than  with  the  influence  of  his  example  and  character. 
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During  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  throughout  Europe,  was  towards  a  vehe- 
ment and  united  attack  on  thrones  and  their  occupants.  This 
is  a  feature  of  the  time  not  commonly  noticed,  but  which  the 
student  of  its  political  literature  will  find  strongly  developed, 
whenever  his  attentioh  is  closely  directed  to  the  subject.  The 
storm  was  in  a  measure  diverted  from  mere  general  violence 
against  Church  and  State  institutions,  to  special  assaults  on 
monarch s  and  their  courts.  The  spirit  of  Voltaire  and  Hol* 
bach  rose,  for  the  moment,  less  to  the  surface  than  that  of 
Beaumarchais,  Morande  de  Thevenot,  Brissot,  Wilkes,  Junius, 
and  many  an  ignoble  name  besides,  deriving  its  celebrity  from 
personal  slander  of  this  description.  Now  Europe,  from  Russia 
to  Portugal,  gave  only  too  fair  a  scope  for  the  attacks  of  this  class 
of  libellersw  Royal  races  seemed  dying  out  in  vice  or  lethargy — 
monarchy,  almost  everywhere,  was  either  degraded  by  crime  or 
rendered  ludicrous  by  imbecility.  There  were  one  Gjurt  and 
one  Royal  household  only,  which  could  fairly  defy  slander,  and 
expose  openly  to  the  day  their  qualities  good  and  bad,  their 
excellences  and  their  very  faults,  obvious  but  not  disgraceful : 
these  were  the  English  Court,  and  the  Royal  household  at 
Windsor. 

Suppose  that  will  of  iron  had  given  way,  and  thai  he  had 
yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  not  in  this  or  that  particular 
reform  only,  but  in  its  general  tendency  ?  Could  he  have  carried 
over,  in  his  surrender  to  the  minority,  the  tenacious  aristocracy 
and  middle  class  of  England  ?  and,  if  he  had,  what  then  ?  These 
things,  as  Lord  John  Russell  says,  are  hidden  from  our  eyes.  We 
have,  no  doubt,  the  instances  of  contemporary  monarchs  to  com- 
pare. Louis  XVL  yielded  toit :  and  '  we  all  know  what  came 
of  that :  *  though  the  end  seems  as  yet  distant.  Joseph  IL  yielded 
to  it,  or  rather  passionately  seconded  it ;  and  his  fate  affords  a 
different  lesson  :  a  martyr  to  his  own  rash  and  premature  inno- 
vations, his  grave  closed  over  a  broken  heart,  the  noblest  that 
ever  beat  beneath  an  imperial  mantle.  Frederic  the  Great  would 
never  yield  a  jot  to  it :  he  patronised  it,  amused  himself  with  it, 
employed  it  for  his  purposes ;  but  lie  would  never  surrender  to 
it  a  single  Adelsrecht,  or  a  monopoly,  or  a  corporal's  stick,  or  a 
pigtail.  The  result  of  bis  obstinacy  was,  as  usual  in  human 
a&irs,  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  His  firm  spirit  of  repression 
prevented  the  inner  life  of  the  German  nation  from  developing 
itself;  but  it  established,  and  fortified,  the  Prussian  State.  But 
what  might  have  been  the  result  of  earlier  concessions  to  Reform 
in  a  society  as  expansive  and  as  self-governed  as  that  of  England, 
is  a  question  which  presents  many  additional  elements  to  conjec- 
ture. 
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tnre.  Very  different  judgments  will  probubl j  be  passed  on  it  i^ 
this  jear  1859,  from  those  w^hich  would  have  passed  current  wliea 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  John  Russell — or  even  Mr.  Masse j 
and  Mr.  Buckle — went  through  their  political  education.  We 
upw  see  the  veteran  champions  of  Libemlism  taking  part  in  the 
opposite  ranks.  A  new  school  seems  growing  up — that  of  mei) 
who,  through  deduction  from  pure  democratic  principles,  h&ve 
worked  themselves  round  into  the  mournful  creed  of  fear  without 
faith.  In  this  bewilderment  we  can  scarcely  tell  with  what 
reputation  the  memory  of  George  IIL  may  ultimately  emerge 
from  the  historical  purgatory.  If  we  ought  to  have  been  demo- 
cratized long  ago,  then,  undoubtedly,  he  has  much  to  answer 
for.     But  if  it  is  England's  great  merit  that  it  is 

•  A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent ' — 

tben  we  may  hope  that  there  might  be  some  candid  enough 
to  accost  his  shade  in  the  Elysian  fields,  as  he  himself  once 
accosted  Dean  Tucker,  the  prophet  of  American  independence, 
*  Mr.  Dean,  you  were  .in  the  right,  and  we  were  ail  in  the 
wrong.' 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  that  which  is  in  truth  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  invaluable  services 
rendered  by  the  Sovereign  whose  life  we  are  discussing  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality  in  this  country,  and  especially 
among  the  upper  classes  of  the  community ;  but  there  is  no  need 
to  do  more  than  notice  it,  fqr  on  this  head,  in  truth,  all  parties 
are  agreed.  No  one  questions  the  remarkable  improvement  in 
the  tone  of  society  which  took  place,  after  his  firm  and  consistent 
encouragement  of  the  right  and  aversion  to  the  wrong,  and  the 
quiet  influence  of  his  steady  example,  had  leavened  the  character 
and  habits  of  those  in  contact  with  him :  an  improvement  which 
began,  perhaps^  to  be  sensibly  felt  aboiit  the  end  of  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  protracted  reign.  And  surely  it  would  befit 
serious  thinkers  to  remember,  that  had  his  political  errors  been 
far  greater  than  his  greatest  enemies  have  deemed  them,  they 
w^uld  have  been  redeemed  over  and  over  again,  in  the  generad 
balance  of  good  against  evil,  by  services  such  as  these.  It  is  the 
more  singular  tiiat  writers  like  Mr.  Massey,  who  take  a  very 
dark,  and,  as  we  believe,  a  very  exaggerated  view  of  the  low 
state  of  English  morality  in  the  early  part  of  George  III.'s  reign, 
should  not  be  the  foremost  in  acknowledging  merits  which  they 
must  needs  appreciate  so  highly.     In  Mr.  Massey 's  14th  chapter, 
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on  the  '  Morals  and  Manners  of  Eng^land  in  1772/  imitating^  bfs 
great  prototype,  the  eloquent  epitomist  of  England  under  Charles 
11.^  he  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  drawn  a  picture  more  resembling 
that  of  some  distant  classical  or  mediaeval  period  than  of  the  age 
of  our  own  grandfathers,  so  substantially  similar  to  our  own.  In 
ordinary  writers  this  kind  of  tone  is  often  assumed  for  mere 
effect;  but  Mr.  Massey  is  too  conscientious  and  temperate  a 
thinker  to  adopt  that  idle  trick  of  authorship.  He  has  studied 
the  literature  of  the  period  until  he  has  really  persuaded  himself, 
that  in  the  quiet  days  just  before  the  American  war — the  time 
usually  looked  back  on  as  one  of  somewhat  decorous,  unexciting 
dulness  in  social  life — the  upper  classes  were  utterly  corrupt,  the 
^middle  classes  in  London  vied  with  their  superiors  in  luxury  and 
profligacy  of  every  description,*  and  that  *  when  we  descend  to 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  we  find  vice  exhibited  in  all  it» 
hideous  grossness:'  insomuch  that  'the  insolence,  licentiousness^ 
and  ferocity  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  capital  and  other 
great  towns,  was  such  as  a  traveller  would  hardly  now  encounter 
in  the  most  rough  and  savage  regions  of  the  globe.'  Our  own 
deductions,  from  such  acquaintance  as  we  possess  with  the  me- 
morials of  that  age,  would  be  far  less  sweeping  and  less  unfavour- 
able. We  cannot  even  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  the  mi- 
nute and  artistic  picture  which  Mr.  Thackeray  so  carefully  draws 
for  us  in  his  *  Virginians.'  We  cannot  but  think  he  sees  the  past 
through  a  discoloured  glass — discoloured  by  the  influence  of  that 
satirical  spirit  which,  wherever  he  finds  it,  assimilates  most 
readily  with  his  own.  But  we  have  no  space  to  enter  into  this 
attractive  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  order  to  form  any 
judgment  on  the  general  condition  of  society  at  a  particular 
epoch,  we  should  use  only  with  much  distrust  and  careful  collar 
tion  all  mere  literary  representations  of  life  and  manners,  and 
lay  much  more  stress  on  what  we  learn  incidentally,  than  on 
what  novelists  and  satirists  teach  us  authoritatively.  England  was 
never  peopled  either  by  the  creations  of  Hogarth,  or  by  those  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Charles  Lamb  has  explained,  with  a  phi- 
losophy which  loses  none  of  its  force  from  its  playful  expression, 
why  it  is  that  the  stage,  and  romantic  literature  in  general,  never 
do  reflect  living  manners  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  popularly 
supposed  to  do  so.  They  represent  life  modelled  to  an  ideal 
standard — high  or  low,  refined  or  *  slang' — according  to  superficial 
fashion.  If  people  take  their  notion  of  England  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  from  Walpole's  letters,  Fielding's  novels,  and 
Foote's  farces,  they  certainly  can  form  no  very  exalted  judgment  of 
it  But,  if  they  take  it  from  Richardson's  tales  and  correspondence, 
and  from  the  school  of  ^sentimental  comedies' — and  they  might 
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quite  as  reasonably  do  so — they  must  then  believe  in  an  England 
peopled  by  the  noblest  of  cavaliers  and  the  most  refined  of 
women,  with  here  and  there  an  elegant  sinner,  redeeming  his 
offences  by  the  delicacy  of  his  repentance.  Thus  much  may  be 
admitted :  that  the  tone  of  fashionable  society,  at  George  III.'s 
acc^ession  and  long  affer,  was,  generally  speaking,  both  bad  and 
low  :  worse,  in  some  substantial  respects,  than  that  of  our  own, — 
coarser  in  almost  all.  Gaming  was,  in  that  class,  the  great  and 
master  evil  of  the  day ;  and  our  grandfathers,  no  doubt,  put  to 
shame  their  degenerate  descendants,  by  the  vast  portion  of  life 
they  devoted  to  that  pursuit,  the  daring  of  their  risks,  the  taste- 
ful mixture  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  in  their  demeanour  under 
either  fortune.  The  decline  of  this  vice  is  unquestionably  attri* 
iiutable  in  a  very  great  degree  to  court  influence.  Drunkenness 
(^in  the  same  classes)  is  another  evil  which  has  enormously 
diminished :  this  reform,  however,  belongs  to  a  later  date  than 
that  we  are  now  considering.  What  we  may  call  class  decorum 
— for  want  of  a  better  phrase — has  doubtless  greatly  increased, 
and  especially  clerical  decorum.  We  can  hardly  understand  a 
Sterne  expecting  to  be  made  a  bishop,  or  realise  the  clerical 
Saturday  club  of  Selwyn's  friend  Dr.  Warner ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  how  far  the  sharpness  of  the  social  line  between  clergy 
and  laity  is  a  real  advantage — at  least  if  Tertullian's  apophthegm 
be  worth  anything  : — 

'  Yani  erimus  si  putaverimus  id  quod  clericis  non  licet  laicis  licere.' 

In  other  respects  we  doubt  anything  having  been  achieved  beyond 
some  external  softening  of  manners.  The  middle  and  lower 
classes  we  do  not  at  all  believe  to  have  been  more  corrupt  than 
now,  and  should  be  sorry,  in  the  interest  of  our  own  day,  to 
institute  too  close  a  parallel.  In  many  respects  the  licence 
which  has  been  banished  from  fashionable  circles,  seems  to  have 
since  penetrated  into  a  substratum  of  society  once  compara- 
tively free.  Such  ^high-jinks'  as  were  played  by  men  and 
women  of  fashion  at  Mrs.  Cornely's,  Vauxhall,  and  in  the  meet- 
ings of  *  the  Coterie,'  would  certainly  not  be  tolerated  now :  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  London  of  1772  neither  had  nor  would 
bave  endured  the  nightly  display  of  cheap  public  balls,  inviting  the 
incomer  by  their  glare  of  light  and  attraction,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  city  youth  by  wholesale  to  profligacy  absolutely  undis- 
guised. The  scandalous  literature  of  that  age  was,  no  doubt,  a 
disgrace  to  society ;  but  it  was  contained  in  comparatively  high- 
priced  magazines  and  books,  and  its  influence  thus  limited  to 
a  particular  class.  It  would  then  have  been  deemed  absolutely 
incredible  that  the  walls  of  the  metropolis  should  be  placarded, 
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as  they  med  to  be  ten  years  ago,  with  low*priced  libel  and 
ribaldry  of  every  description,  wholly  uncontrolled  by  decency. 
And  let  ns  not  flatter  oureelTes  that  this  recent  epidemic  of  evil 
was  suppressed  by  ^  public  opinion.'  It  was  only  put  down  by 
the  tardy  interference  of  the  police,  and  by  the  straightforward 
resolution  of  one  public  man,  regardless  alike  of  tiae  casnistry 
and  ridicule  by  which  he  was  encountered ;  and  it  is  ready  to 
recommence  on  the  slightest  relaxation  of  repression.  And— to 
extend  our  view  to  national  evils  of  a  far  more  wide-spreading 
and  destructive  character,  the  nineteenth  century — ^the  era  of 
*  commercial  frauds  '—can  hardly  sit  at  ease  in  judgment  on  the 
sound  morality  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  All  this^  however, 
is  beside  our  present  purpose:  enough  for  us  to  semark  that 
every  inquirer  who  is  engaged  in  the  details  of  die  great  living 
isrtruggle  between  the  good  and  evil  principles,  has  to  recognijee 
the  personage  and  example  of  George  III.  as  ever  prominent  on 
the  side  of  virtue ;  and  discovers  that  the  ranks  of  that  monarch's 
personal  enemies,  while  often  comprehending  many  of  the 
loftiest  minded  and  most  conscientious  of  his  subjects,  always 
and  in  all  places  comprehended  also  the  profligate  and  the  tmv 
bulent,  and  those  who  sought  to  thrive  by  the  disoiganizaticHi  of 
society. 


Art.  VII.— 1.  Lord  Brmgharrit  Acts  and  Bills  Jram  1811  to 
tlie  Present  Time.  Now  first  collected  and  arranged,  with  an 
Analytical  Index  showing  their  result  upon  the  Amendment 
of  the  Law.  By  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart,  Recorder  of 
Warwick  and  Judge  of  the  Bristol  County  G>urt  Loncloo, 
1857. 

2.  On  the  Reform  of  the  Law  of  Seal  Property.  In  a  Letter  to 
the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Lyndhurst  By  R  JBellenden  Ker,  Esq. 
London,  1853. 

3»  The  Proceedxngt  qftlie  Law  Amendmea^  Society. 

4.  Reports  1,  2,  emd  3  cftiie  Statute  Law  Commission. 

THE  amendment  of  the  law  has  now  for  many  years  engaged 
the  attention  of  men  of  all  parties.  Great  as  is  the  benefit 
which  has  accrued  to  the  community,  the  public  are  hardly 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  changes  which  have  been  effected,  or 
of  the  immense  amount  of  toil  and  talent  which  has  been 
devoted  to  the  subject.  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  in  a  large  octsvo 
volume,  amounting,  with  the  index,  to  nearly  960  pages,  has 
brought  together  the  Acts  and  Bills  of  the  most  energetic  of  aH 
the  labonrers  in  the  cause  for  the  puipose   *of  showing  how 
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largely  the  country  is  imlebted  to  Lord  Brougbam  as  a  law 
reformer.*  It  is  with  the  same  view  that  we  call  attention  to  the 
work,  and  we  shall  not  add  one  word  respecting  his  achievements 
as  a  statesman,  a  judge,  an  orator,  an  advocate,  nor  make  a  single 
reference  to  his  labours  in  the  fields  of  science  or  literature. 

Henry  Brougham  was  called  to  the  English  Bar  more  than 
fifty  years  since,  having  previously  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  the  Scotch  courts.  He  entered  Parliament  early  in  1810 
as  member  for  Camelford,.  where  he  succeeded  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
who  had  become  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  This  distinguished 
liobleman  has  himself  continued  for  nearly  half  a  century  an 
ornament  to  the  House  of  Lords.  An  eloquent  debater,  an 
upright  and  enlightened  statesman,  he  is  a  conspicuous  member 
of  that  remarkable  group  of  venerable  statesmen  and  lawyers 
which  excites  the  admiration  not  only  of  our  own  countrymen, 
but  of  surrounding  nations.  M,  Forcade  speaks,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  of  the  Nestors  of 
our  day  when  commenting  on  Lord  Brougham's  speech  on 
Newton : — 

*  Le  discours  de  Lord  Brougham  a  ete  un  tis&u  extraordinaire  d'eru- 
ditioD,  d'appr^ciations  scientifiques  pleines  de  profondeur  et  de  haute 
Eloquence.  CTest  une  merveille  qu'un  homme  qui  a  atteint  £a  quatre- 
vingtiime  annee  puisse  encore,  apr^  une  vie  si  pleine  et  si  agit^, 
donner  an  aussi  splendide  exemple  de  vigueur  et  de  jeun^se  d'esprit. 
Oh  est  le  secret  de  ce  perpetuel  rajeunissement  intelleetael  qui  dompte 
les  d^failkinces  de  la  nature  physique,  et  permet  i  tm  vieillard  de 
qmitre-vingt-^ix  ans,  corome  Lord  Lyndhurst,  de  prendre  une  part  active 
et  infivente  aux  defaeis  de  la  Ckambre  des  Lords,  a  un  sefituag^naire 
tel  que  Lord  Paknerston  de  gouvenier  k  fdus  puissant  empire  du  monde 
a  travers  les  longues  et  orageuses  nuits  de  la  Chamhre  des  Communes, 
et  4  Henry  Brougham  de  se  jouer  avec  une  puissaate  s^r^nit^  dans  les 
hauteurs  les  plus  abstraites  de  la  science  ?  II  y  a  je  ne  sais  quo! 
d'h^roique  dans  cette  vitality  persistante  du  talent,  et  cette  vitality,  ou 
le  talent  la  nourrit-il  chez  nos  voisins,  st  ce  rCest  dans  les  wHs  laboreurs  de 
la  VSberti politique  f* 

With  the  exception  of  an  interval  from  1812  to  1816,  Mr. 
Brougham  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  1810  till  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  through- 
put the  whole  of  his  Parliamentary  career  he  has  never  ceased  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  amelioration  of  the  law. 

*  A  review  of  the  l^lslation  which  has  taken  place  firom  1807  till  the 
(rresent  time,'  observes  Sir  E.  Wilmot,  *  scarcely  lights  on  a  single 
topic  upon  which  we  do  not  see  impressed  the  stamp  of  his  vigorous 
mind.  Many  of  the  manures  originally  proposed  by  h!m,  meeting 
at  first  with  no  encouragement,  but  persevered  in  with  a  confidence  of 
their  utility  which  no  opposition  could  subdue,  met  with  slow  but  ulti- 
mate 
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mate  success.  The  value  of  others  was  at  once  so  manifest,  that  they 
became  the  law  of  the  land  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Not  unfre- 
quently  tlie  most  important  improvements  in  our  jurisprudence,  initiated 
by  his  suggestive  genius,  passed  into  the  hands  and  contributed  to  swell 
or  establish  the  reputation  of  men  of  far  less  capacious  intellect,  but 
whom  political  partisanship  or  accidental  circumstances  had  rendered 
for  the  time  more  powerful  in  the  senate.' 

Many  persons  who  indulge  in  theoretical  views,  and  frame  an 
imaginary  legal  Utopia,  forget  that  law  reform  lAust  be  conducted 
with  special  reference  to  the  state  of  our  own  laws,  and  the 
particular  means  of  improving  them  which  are  at  our  command. 
A  want  of  a  due  consideration  of  this  point  has  not  seldom  led 
to  some  errors  in  the  conclusions  of  many  who  have  undertaken 
to  discuss  the  question. 

Our  laws  consist  in  the  first  place  of  the  common  or  unwritten 
law.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  great  text-writers, 
and  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  as  recorded  in  the  reports  from 
the  Year-Books  which  began  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  up  to  the 
latest  Saturday's  *  Law  Times,'  or  *  Weekly  Reporter.'  In  the 
second  place  we  have  our  statutes  or  written  law.  These  are 
contained  in  from  forty  to  fifty  quarto  volumes,  though  much  of 
this  mass  is  repealed,  expired^  or  has  become  obsolete.  There 
is  enough,  however,  left  of  conflicting  provisions  to  make  revision 
and  consolidation  essential.  What  is  to  be  said  for  that  state 
of  the  law  relating  to  marriage,  which  makes  it  necessary 
to  search  through  various  statutes  beginning  from  Henry  VIII* 
up  to  the  present  day  ?  The  recent  enactments  again  respecting 
the  building  new  churches  are  scattered  through  a  number  of 
contrariant  provisions  contained  in  at  least  as  many  acts.  The 
statutes  on  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  amount  to  thirty  or 
forty,  besides  a  lai^e  body  of  common  law  applicable  to  the 
subject.  The  mere  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our 
present  law  of  real  property  would  show  that  the  very  way  in 
which  it  was  formed  must  of  necessity  have  rendered  it,  in  some 
respects,  complex,  intricate,  and  circuitous. 

*  The  first  division,'  observes  Mr.  Hayes,  in  his  *  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Law  of  Real  Property,*  ^  embraces  the  period  of  feudal  rigour, 
when  the  system  of  tenures  flourished  severe  and  pure,  without  any 
tincture  of  equitable  doctrines.  Some  knowledge  of  its  leading  prin- 
ciples is  not  merely  desirable  as  a  matter  of  elegant  or  curious  research, 
hut  essential  to  form  the  sound  practical  laxjoyer^ 

'  The  second  division  exhibits  the  rise  and  progress  of  equitable 
interests,  under  the  name  of  uses^  which,  eluding  the  strictuess  of 
tenure,  contravened  the  law  and  impoverished  the  seigniory,  but 
effected  on  the  whole  a  salutary  change,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
greater  good. 

« Distinct 
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*  Distinct  traces  of  both  these  eeras  are  visible  in  the  compound 
character  of  our  law,  and  the  two-fold  constitution  of  our  judicature. 

*  The  third  division  shows  by  what  leg^lative  and  judicial  steps 
the  materials  supplied  by  the  preceding  periods  were  brought  into  a 
state  adapted  to  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  wants  of  society, — how 
the  law  of  tenures  was  tempered  by  the  infusion  of  uses  in  a  legal  form, 
and  a  substituted  code  of  equitable  interests,  under  the  appellation  of 
trusts, — Law  and  Equity  advancing  together,  but  each  within  limits  of 
its  peculiar  jurisdiction,  till  we  reach  the  maturity  of  its  present  system.' 

Few,  therefore,  could  doubt  that  some  simplification  both  of 
the  common  and  written  law  became  desirable  when  the  whole 
subject  could  be  viewed  calmly  with  reference  to  the  existing 
interests  of  society,  apart  from  the  state  of  things  which  attended 
the  origin  of  the  different  rules  and  g;ave  them  their  particular 
shape  and  direction.  Accordingly  the  evils  have  been  admitted 
by  almost  every  text  writer,  from  Coke  and  Hale  down  to 
Blaekstone.  Yet  till  recently  little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  remedy.  The  inconvenience  of  change,  and  experience  of 
the  evil  of  hasty  alteration,  deter  many.  And  there  is  always, 
as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  observes,  a  class  who,  early  attaining 
eminence,  repose  on  their  first  creed,  and  regard  the  call  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  laws  to  the  varying  wants  of  new  generations  as 
a  transient  madness  worthy  only  of  pity  or  derision.  What  they 
mistake  for  the  symptoms  of  the  mountain  torrent  that  will  pass 
away  with  the  storm  that  gave  it  birth,  is  the  stream  of  human 
opinion  in  omne  volubilis  csvum^  which  the  accession  of  every  day 
will  swell,  and  which  is  destined  to  sweep  into  the  same  oblivion 
tbe  resistance  of  learned  sophistry  and  of  powerful  oppression. 
When  the  question  came  at  last  to  be  seriously  mooted.  Lords  Eldon 
and  EUenborough  were  at  the  head  of  the  profession.  They 
resisted  the  attempts  at  amendment  partly  from  the  prejudices 
contracted  by  their  legal  training  and  partly  because  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution  were  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  all  change 
whatever  seemed  to  them  to  portend  the  same  misery  and  anarchy 
which  had  desolated  France.  The  wide  distinction  between 
constitutional  innovations  and  social  improvements  had  not  been 
sufBciently  observed,  nor  that  due  attention  to  the  second  was 
the  surest  means  of  averting  the  first. 

It  is  far  easier  to  decide  that  some  alteration  is  necessary  than 
to  settle  what  is  best  to  be  done.  The  question  at  the  outset 
lies  between  a  G)de,  which  means  an  entirely  new  exposition 
of  the  law,  and  a  Digest  of  the  law  which  at  present  exists, 
removing  obscurities  and  supplying  obvious  defects.  The 
advantages  of  a  Digest  are,  we  think,  well  set  forth  in  a  report 
ot  the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners : — 

«Had 
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'  Had  k  been  our  dvty  to  renodel  the  Isw,  without  any  prescribed 
adherence  to  its  ancient  stnieture,  we  might  haTe  deduced  a  sjsteui  of 
rules  more  general,  consequently  more  compendioiis  and  nore  uniform, 
and  apparently  more  seientilic  and  practiod.  The  execudon  of  this 
duty  would  have  been  more  simple  and  easy  than  it  lias  been  to  digest 
systematically  the  existing  body  of  criminal  law ;  for  whilst  doing  this 
requires  an  equal  attention  to  method  and  arrangement,  the  perform- 
aaoe  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  further  oonditioa  anneied,  of 
retaining  and  embodying  in  the  same  system,  not  only  the  existing  dis- 
tinctions of  the  unwritten  law,  but  also  of  consolidating  a  very  con- 
siderable body  of  positive  statute  law ;  and  thus,  whilst  it  has  been 
impossible  that  the  completed  work  should  exhibit  the  same  appearance 
of  scientific  brevity,  and  the  same  scrupulous  regard  to  order  and 
arrangement,  which  might  have  resulted  from  a  total  re-nioddhng  of 
this  branch  of  the  law,  it  has  required  greater  exertion  dian  wooki  have 
been  necessary  to  re-construct  the  whole.  We  cannot,  however,  but 
express  our  firm  conviction,  that  the  graat  advantages  atteodhig  as 
close  an  adherence  to  tiie  existing  law  as  is  compatible  with  lemoving 
obvious  defects,  very  far  outweigh  any  which  would  possibly  be 
expected  to  result  from  a  more  extensive  change ;  whilst  the  disadvant- 
ages necessarily  incident  to  any  experimental  change  in  legislation  are 
avoided.  A  written  Exposition  of  the  law,  although  necessarily  in- 
volving a  careful  and  laborious  selection,  correction,  and  preparation  of 
the  general  rules  in  which  it  is  embodied,  comprises  no  further  ahera- 
tion  than  this — ^that  what  was  before  to  be  collected  by  the  aid  of  pr^ 
cedent  and  analogy,  is  now  to  be  judged  of  by  refbraice  to  the  written 
rule  \  the  same  sense  is  still  attached  to  well-known  technical  forms  of 
expression,  and  consequently  all  the  benefit  derived  from  the  condoaed 
and  fiimiliar  use  of  such  expressions  is  retained.  To  the  foraiatioa  of 
new  laws,  which  are  to  supersede  an  ancient  system  to  any  oonader- 
able  extent,  much  inconvenience  naturally  attaches.  In  framiog  an 
entire  new  law,  the  temptation  occurs  to  frame  it  in  very  concise, 
general,  and  abstract  terms.  It  frequently,  however,  happens  that  the 
limits  of  so  general  a  law  are  uncertain,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  experience 
that  great  difficulty  arises  in  their  practical  application,  and  that  sab* 
sidiary  supplemental  laws  become  absolutely  necessary  for  the  removing 
ofdoulMs, 

^  Whatever  pains  may  be  taken  to  render  a  digest  of  l9ie  \tm  perlKt, 
much  must  necessarily' be  left  to  judicial  interpretation.  A  digest,  or 
code,  does  not  undertake  to  decide  with  certainty  every  sapposable  cue; 
it  establishes  directory  principles ;  it  defines  much  that  was  before  is- 
definite;  it  su^^ies  imperfections,  and  removes  inconsistendes;  it 
effects,  upon  system  and  simultaneously  with  respect  to  the  whole  lav, 
that  which  a  variety  of  statutes  has  at  diffiBrent  periods  attempted  to 
effect  with  respect  to  particular  parts  of  the  law.  But  it  can  never 
supersede  the  necessity  for  judicial  construcdon,  which  rightly  under- 
stood, and  applied  with  certain  limits,  is  not  only  necessaiy  bat 
beneficial.* 

Many,  however,  are  in  favour  of  a  code.    They  wonld  have  a 

work 
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work  which  should  contain  the  whole  of  the  written  law  entirely 
new  cast,  without  reference  to  existing  rules  or  decisions.  The 
Code  Napoleon  is  usually  cited  as  the  great  authority  on  this 
point, — ^an  example  in  nowise  applicable  to  our  country,  although 
we  are  perhaps  fast  approaching  that  state  at  which  the  Roman 
hifttariaa  complained  when  he  said,  '  that  the  infinite  variety  of 
laws  and  legal  opinions  had.  filled  many  thousand  volumes  whicli 
no  fortune  could  pvirciiasey  and  no  capacity  digest.'  Yet  we 
doubt  whether  the  remedy  is  a  code.  The  Comnnissiooers  of 
New  York,  who  are  now  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  new 
embodiment  of  tflieir  laws,  hare  made  an  excellent  remark  which 
is  not  enough  considered  by  those  who  would  commence  de  novo. 

^Ijblw/  say  they,  ^is  the  growth  of  time  and  circumstance.  Ab 
original  system  of  jurisprudence,  founded  on  mere  theory,  without 
reference  to  nationid  characteristics,  habits,  traditions,  and  usages, 
would  be  a  failure.  The  science  of  government  and  law  is  progressive : 
new  regulations  spring  from  necessity,  or  are  suggested  by  experience, 
and  the  application  of  the  rales  of  justice  to  buinan  afiairs  is  con^ 
stantly  modified  by  the  changing  eireimutances  of  kumiui  society.' 

Whatever  praise  may  be  due  to  the  Code  Napoleon  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  framed, 
experience  has  shown  that  much  is  wanting  to  fit  it  to  the  com- 

flicated  exigc'ncies  of  such  a  society  as  now  exists  in  France, 
t  is  often  an  ambiguous  and  imperfect  enunciation  of  some 
incomplete  rule  which  the  courts  have  to  adapt  as  they  can  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  Indeed  the  most  cursory  reference  to 
the  numerous  volumes  of  reports,  and  to  the  various  treatises 
attempting  to  expound  and  apply  the  general  maxims,  will 
convince  the  most  sceptical  that  such  an  example  is  rather  to  be 
shunned  than  followed. 

No  one  in  fact  who  passed  in  review  our  institutions,  our  com- 
merce, and  establishments,  would  be  absurd  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  of  our  laws  could  be  compressed  into  some  two 
or  three  volumes  of  abstract  rules  without  leaving  the  greater 
part  of  the  law  to  be  determined  subsequently  by  the  Judges, 
instead  of  being  settled  beforehand  by  the  Parliament.  What  iias 
been  often  called  the  *  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,*  would  be 
ten  times  more  uncertain  than  ever.  The  late  Chief  Justice 
Tlndal,  when  Solicitor-General,  pointed  this  out  in  a  speech 
which  he  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828  : — 

^The  commerce  and  establishments  of  this  country  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  our  laws  must  necessarily  be  of  a  complicated  nature.  A 
nmple  code  of  laws  would  answer  well  for  a  simple  state  of  society, 
but  if  you  wish  to  make  your  laws  beforehand — if  you  wish  that  they 
should  have  a  perpetual  operation — then  I  say  they  must  of  necessity 

be 
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be  of  an  intricate  and  complicated  nature.  Why,  Sir,  we  have  at  this 
moment  more  law  in  a  single  turnpike  bill  than  would  be  sufficient  to 
govern  an  Indian  territory  under  any  of  its  ancient  dynasties.  And 
why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  we  wish  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
discretion  of  our  Judges.  Our  laws  are  declared  beforehand ;  and  if 
society  is  so  complicated  that  its  interests  cannot  be  provided  for  but 
by  an  extreme  body  of  law9,  there  must  be  a  class  of  men  accustomed 
to  explain  them.  Such  a  class  is,  under  these  circumstances,  actually 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  in  order  that  the  great  body  of 
them  may  not  be  distracted  from  their  labours  by  considering  the  nature 
and  operation  of  those  laws  which  the  complicated  state  of  society  has 
produced.  The  evils  complained  of  are  therefore  rather  the  result  of 
circumstances  of  the  times  than  of  the  laws  themselves.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that, 
in  his  *  Life  of  Frederic  the  Great,*  he  foresaw  the  whole  diffi- 
culty of  selecting  the  right  medium  in  the  enunciation  of  a 
written  law.  Speaking  of  the  Frederican  Ck)de  as  being  com- 
prised in  one  small  volume,  and  therefore  only  containing  the 
rules  to  be  applied  in  particular  cases  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  he  observes  that  to  embarrass  justice  by  a  multiplicity  of 
provisions,  or  to  endanger  justice  by  reposing  con&dence  in 
the  administrators  of  the  law,  are  the  opposing  rocks  between 
which  legislative  skill  has  never  yet  found  an  open  passage. 

The  subject  of  law  reform  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  last  autumn  at  Liverpool  for  promoting 
social  science.  Lord  John  Russell,  the  President  of  the  Law 
Section,  was  carried  away  by  the  delusive  notion  of  a  com- 
pendious code.  No  one,  he  remarked,  could  doubt  that  it 
would  be  a  great  public  benefit  if  our  laws  could  be  set  forth  in 
a  clear  style  and  contained  in  two,  three,  or  four  volumes  of 
moderate  compass ;  nor  would  any  one  deny  that  the  first  step 
to  such  a  result  should  be  the  consolidation  of  the  existing 
statutes,  subject  by  subject,  without  material  alteration.  *  But 
what,'  he  continued,  *  I  maintain  is,  that  the  mere  enactment  of 
such  a  consolidation,  unless  Parliament  was  determined  to  go 
further — to  repeal  what  is  obsolete  and  supply  what  is  defective, 
to  condense  what  is  dispersed  and  to  place  in  lucid  order  what  is 
obscure  and  confused — would  be  of  little  advantage.'  This 
process,  however  expedient,  would  assuredly  not  lead  to  the 
condensation  of  all  our  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  in  two  or 
three  volumes.  His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
Code  Napoleon  and  the  Revision  of  t/ie  Laws  of  New  Vorky  and 
contrasting  unfavourably  our  own  proceedings,  says  that  in  each 
year  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  beginning.  *  Is  it  not  time,* 
he  asks,  ^  that  we  should  set  about  the  task  in  earnest  ?  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  if  four  or  five  persons  of  competent  qualifica- 
tions 
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tions  were  Appointed,  they  would  in  a  few  months  make  an 
actual  commencement,  and  in  a  few  years  present  to  Parliament 
a  complete  code  worthy  of  the  country,  simplifying  and  im- 
proving our  laws  on  principles  fit  to  be  adopted  by  an  en- 
lightened age,  founded  on  the  solid  masonry  of  our  ancient 
legislation ;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  such  a  work  would  be  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament — not,  indeed,  without  debate,  but  witliout 
any  serious  delay.'  Is  it  possible  that  Lord  John  Russell  can 
be  serious  in  his  belief  that,  in  '  a  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons,' a  code  entirely  remodelled  could  be  passed  in  ten,  nay 
twenty  years,  by  a  House  containing  above  100  lawyers,  numerous 
county  magistrates  and  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions,  and  lay 
members  under  the  direct  influence  of  their  attorney  constituents? 
What  has  been,  we  may  inquire,  his  own  experience  with  respect 
to  the  passing  law  bills  through  the  House  without  cavil  or 
delay  ?  Has  he  not  found  that,  since  the  Reform  Bill,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  effect  any  change  in  the  law  without  the  risk, 
approaching  to  a  certainty,  that  the  alterations  and  interpolations 
will  make  the  remedy  pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  the  disease  ?  Has 
not  he  found  the  difficulty  increasing  session  after  session  ?  Does 
he  think  he  could  now  even  carry  those  criminal  law  bills 
which,  to  his  great  credit,  he  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this 
reign,  when  he  abolished  the  punishment  of  death  for  some  thirty^ 
or  more  offences  ? — a  merciful  change,  which  forms  the  earliest  and 
the  brightest  page  in  the  statute-book  of  our  Queen.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  foresaw  the  increasing  difficulty  in  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons  of  passing  any  well  advised  measure  of  law  reform 
on  any  subject  which  trenched  on  the  prejudices  or  the  interests 
of  a  large  mass  of  the  community.  Will  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons,  he  asked,  when  the  scheme  for  amending  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  was  under  discussion,  pass  a  bill  for  the 
general  registry  of  deeds?  and  when  reform  came,  the  Whig 
Ministry  never  ventured  to  introduce  the  measure,  though  a 
fruitless  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  William  Brougham,  with  the 
sanction  and  partial  support  of  the  Government.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  to  take  his  speech  at  Liverpool  as  the  test  of  his  notions 
on  the  subject,  we  think  that  the  views  of  Lord  John  Russell  are 
not  matured,  and  betray  some  discrepancies.  If,,  however,  his 
meaning  substantially  is,  that  we  should  step  by  step  get  our 
statutes  consolidated  and  simplified,  our  Common  Law  revised 
and  made  consistent  with  the  exigencies  of  our  time,  obscurities 
removed  and  defects  supplied,  he  has  our  most  cordial  con- 
currence, and  as  the  subject  is  more  discussed,  and  the  evil 
becomes  more  apparent,  we  have  little  doubt  that  our  progress 
will  be  quickened. 

In 
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In  tiie  acoMuat  whick  was  given  bj  Lend  John  Bnsgdl  at 
Liverpool  of  the  reforms  made  by  the  revisers  of  New  York,  he 
scarcelj  stated  tfcwir  prooeedtngs  aocuratelj ;  and  we  are  the 
more  particular  on  this  point  because  we  think  diat  this  American 
precedent  affords  us  an  example  which  we  may  be  content  to 
follow,  especially  as  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  were  in 
the  main  the  same  as  our  own.  It  would  seem  that  the  task 
was  begun  as  far  badi:  as  1801.  In  that  year  the  statutes  were 
in  a  rough  way  revised  and  *  consolidated,'  No  legislative  sanc- 
tion was  given  to  the  work,  nor  was  it  anything  more  than  an 
edition  of  the  statute  law  then  in  force,  arranged  under  suitable 
beads,  and  without  alteration  of  language.  In  1813  a  similar 
process  was  gone  through.  About  1825  the  first  attempt  was 
made  to  produce  such  a  digest  as  now  exists.  This  was 
formally  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  the  course  of  two  special 
sessions  devoted  to  that  purpose.  There  have  since  been  three 
new  editions  of  this  code,  in  which  the  effect  of  subsequent  legis- 
lation has  been  incorporated ;  but  these  new  editions  have  not 
been  enacted^  and  have,  we  understand,  no  further  authority  than 
is  derived  from  the  character  of  the  editors. 

A  more  complete  code  is  now  in  contemplation ;  and  an  Act 
was  passed  in  April,  1857,  appointing  Mr.  Dudley  Field  and 
two  other  persons  to  reduce  into  a  systematic  code  the  whole 
body  of  the  law  of  the  state,  or  so  much  and  such  parts  thereof 
as  should  seem  to  them  practical  and  expedient,  excepting 
practice  and  pleading  already  reported  on.  The  commissioners 
are  to  divide  their  work  into  three  portions,  are  to  hold  their 
office  for  five  years,  and  to  send  in  a  report  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Legislature  wkh  a  general  analysis  of  the  codes  pvofeded 
and  an  account  of  the  progress  made.  When  any  portion  is 
completed  it  is  to  be  distributed  amcmgst  the  judges  and  other 
competent  persons  for  examination,  after  which  the  commissioners 
are  to  re-examine  their  work,  and  consider  such  suggestions  as 
may  have  been  made  to  them.  The  code  as  finally  agreed  upon 
is  to  be  circulated  more  extensively  for  consideration  six  BMmtbs 
before  being  ultimately  presented  to  the  Legislature.  The  com- 
missioners have  already  made  a  short  introductory  Report,  con- 
taining their  views  of  their  task,  in  which  they  show  that  they 
are  fully  aware  of  its  magnitude  and  difficulty,  and  have 
submitted  their  general  analysis  of  the  proposed  code  to  the 
Legislature.  The  day  we  think  is  far  distant  at  which  such 
an  attempt  at  a  systematic  digest  will  be  commenced  in  thia 
country.  Following  the  example  of  New  York,  we  must  proceed 
step  by  step,  and  must  begin  less  ambitiously  than  Lord  John 
Russell  proposes.     When  the  attempt  is  made  we  shall  at  least 
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hare  tbe  adr^antege  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the 
labours  of  oar  faapeliircii  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

£Ten  tbe  renowned  Jnsliatan  did  not  attempt  to  remodel  the 
entire  system  wfaidi  he  found  existing.  If  CsBsar,  obserres 
Gibbon^  had  axdiieTed  tbe  reformation  of  the  Roman  law,  his 
creative  genius,  enlightened  by  reflection  and  study,  would  have 
given  a  pure  and  original  system  of  jurisprudence.  Bat  Justinian 
was  afraid  to  establish  his  private  judgment  as  the  standard  of 
equity :  in  the  possession  of  legislative  power,  he  borrowed  the 
aid  of  time  sskI  opinion;  and  his  laborious  compilations  axe 
guarded  by  the  sages  and  legislators  of  past  times.  Instead  of 
a  statue  cast  in  a  simple  mould  by  tbe  band  of  an  artist,  his 
works  represent  a  tesselated  pavement  of  aodfne  and  eostly,  but 
too  often  incoherent  fragments.  All  praise  to  Tribonian,  who 
directed  such  a  relbrm  9S  would  have  been  achieved  by  Lord 
Bac(Mi  if  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  such  a  master  as 
Justinian* 

Having  considered  the  mode  in  which  the  law  is  to  be  re- 
formed, we  proceed  to  make  a  short  statement  of  what  has 
already  been  done,  especially  as  regards  the  A«ts  and  Bills  enu- 
merated by  Sir  £.  Wilmot,  who  truly  states  that  almost  every 
measure  since  the  great  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham  in  1828  must 
be  considered  either  to  have  had  its  origin  in  some  suggestion 
made  by  him,  or  to  have  been  directly  due  to  him.  His  earliest 
effort  as  a  legisiAtor  was  in  enforcing  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  which  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  Act  of  1807. 
But  the  penalties  were  insufficient.  In  1811  Mr.  Brougham's 
bill  passed,  which  rendered  the  crime  of  slave-dealing  felony. 
This  Act  stands,  as  Sir  E.  Wilmot  observes,  in  honourable  pre* 
eminence  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

The  next  great  subject  which  be  laboured  was  the  education  of 
tbe  people,  and  in  1817  Mr.  Brougham  obtained  a  committee  of 
inquiry.  The  report  referred  to  the  many  defects  and  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  charities,  and  led  to  the  first  bill,  in  181 8» 
for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  investigate  and  control 
them.  This  was  restricted  in  the  Lords  to  charities  connected 
'with  education ;  but  in  the  fcJlowing  year  the  inquiries  were 
extended  to  all  charities,  save  those  connected  with  the  univer- 
sities and  public  schools.  Though  one  of  Lord  Brougham's 
earliest  efforts,  it  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  important 
in  its  consequences.  The  commissioners  of  inquiry  brought  to 
light  various  malversations  ;  ascertained  the  existence  of  charity 
funds  which  were  misappropriated  or  had  been  altogether  lost 
sight  of;  perpetuated  the  documents  relating  to  the  founda- 
tions; and  have  ultimately  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
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which  has  «  power  which  onght  to  be  increased  over  existing' 
charities,  and  has  the  means  of  affording  in  most  cases  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  remedy  instead  of  the  terrible  resort  to  the 
Conrt  of  Chancery,  which  often  deToured  as  mnch  of  the  funds 
as  had  been  misapplied  by  delinquent  trustees.  So  immense 
has  been  the  recovery  for  the  use  of  the  public  of  money  which 
was  lost  to  every  purpose  of  general  utility,  that  the  measure 
entitles  Lord  Brougham  to  be  considered  as  a  fair  greater  chari* 
table  benefactor  to  the  world  than  the  most  munificent  of  the 
donors  whose  property  he  rescued  from  abuse  or  neglect. 

In  1820  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Brougham  for  the  better 
education  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales.  This  gave  rise 
to  great  discussion  throughout  the  country,  for  it  was  the  first 
attempt  at  a  system  of  national  education.  The  power  which  it 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clexgy  of  the  Established  Church,  as 
regarded  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  pupils,  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  the  masters,  and  the  general  control 
and  management  of  the  schools,  caused  the  most  violent  opposition 
to  the  measure  on  the  part  ^  the  Dissenters.  He  had  incurred 
much  unpopularity  with  them  from  the  candour  with  which 
in  his  speech  he  had  designated  the  Established  Church  as  the 
most  proper  and  natural  guardians  of  the  education  of  the  poor. 
The  clamour  defeated  the  measure,  as  it  afterwards  defeated, 
on  the  same  grounds,  the  measure  introduced  for  factory  educa* 
tion  by  Sir  James  Graham  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

In  1824-25-26  Mr.  Brougham  called  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  defects  in  the  law  of  real  property  and  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery : — 

*•  Even  Romilly/  observes  Sir  E.  Wilmot  (p.  xi.),  *  than  whom  no 
one  knew  those  defects  better,  and  who  had  an  influence  in  Parliament  * 
greater  even  than  that  of  Brougham,  had  shrunk  from  an  attempt  to 
drag  to  light,  so  powerful  were  their  champions,  the  abuses  and  ini- 
quities of  that  court.  Year  after  year,  on  the  contrary,  did  Brougham 
fearlessly  reiterate  his  attacks,  he  growing  stronger,  and  Ids  opponents 
weaker,  until  the  work  of  reformation  became  easier  in  his  own  hands ; 
and  the  novel  spectacle  arose  of  a  Lord  Chancellor's  first  act  being  to 
diminish  his  own  emoluments  and  curtail  his  own  patronage.'  * 

But  before  this  last  event  happened  much  remained  to  be  done, 
and  many  a  struggle  had  to  be  encountered.  Mr.  M.  Angelo 
Taylor  had  for  some  time  put  himself  forward  as  a  reformer  of 

♦  This  Journal  was  among  the  first  to  urge  4ie  reform  of  the  law.  "  It  is  now 
many  years  since  we  published  a  paper  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  John  Miller,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  which  has  so  often  l>een  quoted  by  tb«  advocates  of  amendment. 
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the  G>urt  of  Chancerj.  After  manj  ineffectual  efforts  on  his  part, 
Mr.  John  Williams  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Lord  Eldon,  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  granted. 

As  far  back  as  1824  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  George 
Lamb  to  procure  prisoners  the  full  benefit  of  counsel.  As  the 
law  then  stood  it  was  only  in  cases  of  treason  and  misdemeanor 
that  counsel  were  allowed  to  speak  in  defence  of  the  accused. 
Those  who  are  not  aware  how  long  it  took  to  obtain  this  simple 
act  of  justice,  which  an  ordinary  person  would  consider  could 
have  been  but  the  work  of  a  day — a  measure  to  be  passed  by 
universal  acclamation — will  be  surprised  perhaps  to  learn  the 
difficulties  which  attended  the  alteration.  Mr.  Lamb's  bill,  which 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Brougham,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  30. 
Mr.  Lamb  again  brought  forward  his  bill  in  1826,  but  was  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  69.  Nothing  was  done  till  1834,  when 
Mr.  £wart  introduced  a  bill,  which  passed  without  a  division, 
but  did  not  reach  the  Lords.  In  1835  it  was  again  debated  in 
the  Commons :  several  divisions  took  place,  and  it  was  ultimately 
carried  by  a  small  majority.  Again  on  this  occasion  it  did  not 
get  to  the  Lords.  In  1836  Mr.  Ewart  a  third  time  brought  in 
his  bill  and  received  the  support  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  then 
Attorney-General,  who  had  spoken  in  its  favour  in  1835.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  144.  When  the  bill 
went  to  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  had  so  fre- 
quently opposed  It  in  the  Commons,  avowed. with  a  candour  that 
did  him  honour  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  senti- 
ments. We  happen  to  know  that  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
most  contributed  to  turn  him  was  the  perusal  of  the  opening 
speech  of  Sir  W.  Garrow  on  the  trial  of  Patch  for  murder — 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  masterly  statements  of  facts  and  con- 
clusions ever  made  under  similar  circumstances  by  any  advocate, 
and  which  showed  how  helpless  must  be  a  prisoner,  who  was 
debarred  of  legal  assistance,  to  meet  such  an  address.  All  the 
fears  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  that  the  eloquence  and 
ingenuity  of  advocates  would  occasion  a  failure  of  justice,  or 
indefinitely  protract  the  trial  of  prisoners,  have  proved  to  be 
groundless.  Indeed,  in  practice  the  change  has  not  worked 
much  in  favour  of  the  guilty ;  for  the  absurd  anomaly  of 
making  the  judge  play  the  part  of  counsel  to  the  culprit  being 
now  removed,  he  takes  on  every  fitting  occasion  an  opportunity 
of  exposing  any  undue  statement  or  sophistry  indulged  in  by 
the  advocate. 

It  was  not  till  after  1824,  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Lamb's  Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill,  that  changes  in  the  law  were 
received  with  favour.     Lord  Eldon,  during  the  twenty-five  years 
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of  his  Chancellorship,  had  opposed,  and  in  general  with  success, 
even  the  simplest  and  most  equitahle  alterations.  One  of  Sir  S. 
Bomilly's  proposed  reforms  was  to  make  landed  property  of 
debtors  liable  to  what  are  termed  simple  contract  debts,  viz.  bakers' 
and  butchers'  bills,  &c.  A  debt  secured  by  bond,  or  some  equally 
formal  deed,  was  the  only  debt  payable  in  the  event  of  death  out 
of  the  land.  Thus,  if  there  were  no  goods  and  chattels,  the  creditor 
lost  his  money.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  cases  of  gross  in- 
justice which  arose  from  this  state  of  the  law,  which  had  its 
origin  in  times  when  there  were  no  bakers'  bills.  The  change 
nevertheless  vras  opposed  more  than  once,  and  was  considered  by 
Lord  Eldon,  and  not  by  him  only,  as  the  beginning  of  a  general 
onslaught  on  the  landed  interests.  The  object,  after  much 
struggle,  was  only  partially  gained  by  making  the  real  estates  of 
traders  liable ;  Sir  S.  Romilly  observing  that  the  aristocmcy  were 
willing  that  commercial  men  should  be  made  to  pay  honestly,  so 
long  as  the  gentry  were  left  alone.  But  the  great  measures  of  the 
time  were  the  attempts  to  mitigate  the  sererity  of  the  criminal 
code,  which  Lord  Eldon  combated  session  after  session  with  the 
most  ingenious  artifices.  In  vain  the  mildest  and  most  cautions 
amendments  were  attempted.  Stealing  in  a  shop,  to  the  value  of 
5^.,  was  continued  among  the  offences  punishable  with  death, 
because  it  was  just  possible  a  case  might  arise  in  which  it  would 
be  salutary  to  hang  the  culprit.  Thus  a  paltry  act  of  pilferii^ 
was  classed  in  the  same  category  of  crime  as  the  foulest  murder. 
One  Archbishop  and  six  Bishops,  we  leam  from  the  journal  of  Sir 
Samuel, Romilly,  went  down  specially  to  vote  against  his  measure. 
Although  a  kind-hearted  man  Lord  Eldon  was  convinced  that 
compassion  to  the  criminal  was  cruelty  to  the  country,  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  property  would  be  no  longer  safe  unless  ^le 
gallows  w;ere  kept  before  the  eyes  of  depredators.  Not  only 
did  the  general  fear  of  innovation,  instilled  by  the  French 
Revolution,  contribute  to  his  resistance  to  law  amendment,  bat 
the  subtlety  of  his  mind  made  him  over-estimate  the  evil  of 
change,  and  prevented  his  duly  estimating  the  advantage  to  be 
gained.  He  was  moreover  one  of  those  who  considered  it  essential 
to  have  at  any  cost  a  body  of  ^  Well-grounded  lawyers '  to  admi- 
nister justice  ;  and  he  thought  any  inroads  upon  our  ancient 
jurisprudence  would  end  in  depriving  us  of  this  learned  band. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sugden  he  deprecates  ^  any  extension  or  hasty 
alteration  in  the  law  of  which  we  hear  so  much  now-a-days ;  in  a 
reign  or  two  we  shall  not  have  a  well-grounded  lawyer  left' 
Nor  was  it  altogether  without  its  effect  upon  him  that  though  no 
one  could  exceed  him  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  detedadl 
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fl*ws  in  other  people's  work,  he  had  no  readiness  or  dexterity  in 
ArBming  any  measnre  himself. 

The  opposition  to  law  amendment  continued  long  after  the 
more  liberal  of  Lord  Eldon's  colleagues  admitted  the  expediency 
of  change.  The  character  of  a  reformer  was  considered  as  a  bar 
to  all  legal  promotion,  and  those  who  were  wise  in  their  generation 
eschewed  the  subject  ^  If/  observes  Sir  6.  Romilly  at  the  end  of 
one  of  his  speeches,  in  which  he  had  in  vain  advocated  some  miti- 
gation of  the  severity  of  our  criminal  law,  ^  I  had  consulted  only 
my  own  immediate  interests,  my  time  might  have  been  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  profession  in  which  I  am  engaged.  If 
I  had  listened  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  if  I  had  been  alarmed  by 
such  prejudices,  I  could  easily  have  discovered  that  the  hope  to 
amend  the  law  is  not  the  disposition  most  favourable  for  prefer* 
ment  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  best  road  to  Attorney- 
Generalships  and  Chanoellorships,  but  in  that  path  which  my  sense 
of  duty  dictates  to  be  right  I  shall  proceed,  and  from  this  no 
misunderstanding,  no  misrepresentation,  shall  deter  me.' 

The  time,  however,  was  fast  approaching  when  law  reform  was 
to  become  earnest.  The  ungenlal  influence  of  Lord  Eldon  began 
to  wane,  a  commission  of  inquir}'  into  Chancery  proceedings  had 
been  wrung  from  him  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  in  1828  his  power 
to  check  the  progress  of  reform  had  passed  away  for  ever ;  for  it 
was  in  this  year  that  Mr.  Brougham  made  his  memorable  speech 
on  Law  Reform,  which  carried  conviction  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  secured  the  triumph  of  the  cause.  He  omitted  all  cotk^ 
sideration  of  the  jurisdiction  in  Chancery,  already  the  subject  of 
investigation ;  the  department  of  the  Criminal  Law  was  occupied 
by  the  enlightened  and  philosophic  mind  of  Mackintosh,  no 
unworthy  successor  of  Romilly ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  com* 
meneed  that  improvement  of  the  criminal  code  which  reflects 
so  much  credit  on  his  memory.  Avoiding,  therefore,  these  topics, 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham  embraced  in  its  minutest  details  the 
constitution  of  our  courts  of  law  and  judicial  establishments,  and 
treated  of  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  debtor  and  creditor,  evidence, 
and  pleading  and  procedure  generally.  Although  it  appears  to 
have. been  the  original  intention  not  to  advert  to  the  law  of  real 
property,  yet  a  most  comprehensive  review  is  taken  of  this  branch 
of  jurisprudence,  shadowing  forth  most  of  the  reforms  that  have 
taken  place,  and  some  that  remain  still  to  be  efiected. 

It  is  proverbial  that  a  didactic  speech  is  of  little  use  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  which  it  advocates.  Yet  this  surprising  effort 
of  Mr.  Brougham  was  a  signal  exception.  Though  it  took  six 
hours  in  delivery,  and  of  necessity  was  full  of  detail,  the.  House 
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was  entranced  by  the  art  of  the  speaker,  aiid  all  the  members, 
it  is  said,  remained  to  the  end.  It  is  within  our  own  knowledge 
that  Mr.  Huskisson,  expecting  a  dull  debate  on  law,  had  invited 
a  party  to  dinner,  and,  unmindful  of  guests  and  dinner,  could  not 
resist  the  fascination  of  this  wonderful  display.  The  debate  was 
resumed  on  a  subsequent  day,  when  Mr.  Brougham's  resolution 
for  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  actions  at  law  and 
matters  connected  therewith,  and  into  the  state  of  the  law  regarding 
the  transfer  of  real  property,  was  carried  unanimously.  This 
address  led  to  the  appointment  of  two  commissions — the  Common 
Law  and  Real  Property  Commission.  Persons  of  eminence  in 
their  different  departments  were  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is 
to  their  labours  that  we  owe  the  most  efficient  of  the  reforms 
which  have  since  been  made.  Lord  Eldon  was  gone ;  the  saga- 
cious, the  enlightened,  the  impartial  Lord  Lyndhurst  held  the 
Great  Seal,  and  but  for  his  honest  concurrence  probably  little 
would  have  been  effected.  It  was  the  coming  of  ^  the  hour  and 
the  man^  and  instead  of  cavils  and  reproaches  of  rash  and  ill* 
considered  changes,  the  views  of  Mr.  Brougham  were  met  with 
equal  acuteness  and  candour.  The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  N.  Tin* 
dal)  ended  the  speech  which  he  made  upon  Mr.  Brougham's 
resolution  by  holding  out  with  the  openness  and  simplicity  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  character  the  hand  of  fellowship : — 

^  Whether  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  will  receive  me  as  a 
fellow-labourer  in  the  same  vineyard  as  himself,  or  whether  he  will 
consider  me  as  too  lukewarm  to  afford  him  any  effectual  support  in  the 
consummation  of  his  plans,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  if  I  am  thought 
worthy  to  be  his  fellow-labourer,  I  declare  that  though  I  shall  wish  to 
preserve  the  plant  under  whieh  my  ancestors  have  slept,  and  under 
which  we  ourselves  have  flourished  so  long,  I  wiU  not  be  slow  to  remove 
the  tendrils  which  have  sprung  from  it,  when  I  am  convinced  that 
instead  of  advancing  they  retard  its  growth.  If  time  shall  have  caused 
it  to  send  forth  superfluous  and  unnecessary  branches,  no  one  will  use 
the  pruning  knife  with  more  unrelenting  severity  ! ' 

VYell  did  he  keep  his  word.  Nor  from  that  time  was  there 
any  hesitation  in  Lord  Lyndhurst  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
three  periods  during  which  he  held  the  Great  Seal,  either  in  in* 
trodncing  or  forwarding  all  well  considered  measures  of  law 
reform. 

In  1830  Mr.  Brougham  became  himself  Lord  Chancellor. 
Sydney  Smith,  who  was  heart  and  soul  a  law  refonner,  and 
when  the  reform  of  Parliament  cry  first  arose,  was  a  Parlia- 
mentary reformer  also,  drew  in  his  vigorous  though  exaggerated 
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style  a  picture  of  the  energy  of  the  new  head  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity.  The  extract  from  the  speech  which  the  witty  divine 
delivered  on  the  occasion  is  curious  as  a  sample  of  the  tone  of 
the  times : — 

^  Then,  look  at  the  gigantic  Brougham,  sworn  in  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  before  six  p.m.  he  has  a  Bill  on  the  table  abolishing  the  abuses  of  a 
court  which  has  been  the  curse  of  England  for  centuries.  For  twenty- 
five  long  years  did  Lord  Eldon  sit  in  that  court,  surrounded  with  misery 
and  sorrow, .  which  he  never  held  up  a  finger  to  alleviate.  The  widow 
and  the  orphan  cried  to  him  as  vainly  as  the  town-crier  when  he  offers 
a  small  reward  for  a  full  pur^e.  The  bankrupt  of  the  court  became 
the  lunatic  of  the  court.  Estates  mouldered  away  and  mansions  fell 
down,  but  the  fees  came  in  and  all  was  well ;  but  in  an  instant  the  iron 
mace  of  Brougham  shivered  to  atoms  this  House  of  Fraud  and  of  Delay. 
And  this  is  the  man  who  will  help  to  govern  you — who  bottoms  his 
reputation  on  doing  good  to  you — who  knows  that  to  reform  abuses  is 
the  safest  basis  of  fame  and  the  surest  instrument  of  power — who  uses 
the  highest  gifts  of  reason  and  the  most  splendid  efforts  of  genius  to 
rectify  all  those  abuses  which  all  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  pro- 
fession have  hitherto  been  employed  to  justify  and  protect.  Look  you 
to  Brougham,  and  turn  you  to  that  side  where  he  waves  his  long  and 
lean  finger,  and  mark  well  that  face  which  nature  has  marked  so 
forcibly — which  dissolves  pensions,  turns  jobbers  into  honest  men,  scares 
away  the  plunderer  of  the  public,  and  is  a  terror  to  him  who  doeth  evil 
to  the  j»eople ! ' 

Sydney  Smith  adds,  in  a  note  to  this  passage  published  in  his 
works,  ^  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  an  exception  to  those  eminent 
law^'ers  whom  he  thus  describes  as  being  willing  to  perpetuate 
the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.'  Although  all  which  was 
prophesied  by  Mr.  Smith  did  not  come  to  pass,  and  we  suspect 
there  are  still  some  delays  in  Chancery,  and  that  the  remedy  is 
not  even  now  very  cheap,  yet  Lord  Brougham,  while  in  office* 
pursued  his  career  with  unabated  zeal,  and  never  for  a  moment 
upheld  in  power  the  abuses  which  he  had  denounced  in  op- 
position. 

In  1848,  just  twenty  years  after  his  great  speech,  Lord 
Brougham  took  a  review  of  all  that  had  been  done  during  the  in« 
terval,  and  showed  what  still  remained  to  be  accomplished.  He 
considered  not  only  tbe  laws  which  required  amendment,  but  the 
mode  of  their  construction,  pointing  out  the  careless  manner  in 
which  bills  were  framed,  together  with  the  errors  arising  from  inad- 
vertent or  ill-considered  alterations,  and  supporting  what  nine 
years  afterwards  was  suggested  by  the  Statute  Law  Commissioners 
— the  appointment  of  one  or  more  persons  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  draw  Acts  of  Parliament  and  watch  over  the  changes  made 
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dnring  tbeir  progress.  He  discussed  at  tbe  same  time  tbe-mfodi 
vexed  question  of  a  Minister  of  Justice.  Without  entering  on 
the  difficult  point  of  the  policy  of  the  latter  proposal,  in  favour 
of  which  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  carried  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Crown,  we  agree  both  with  Lord  Brougham  and  the 
Statute  Law  Commission,  that  the  questi<Hi  of  framing  bills  by 
proper  officers,  so  as  to  ixnprove  the  present  style  of  oor  lei^a** 
lation,  is  a  subject  of  great  importsnoe,  upon  which  tbe  de^^ 
cision  should  not  be  delayed.  The  whole  subject  is  |  under  the 
consideration  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if 
we  might  venture  to  make  a  suggestion,  we  would  recommend 
that  the  principle  of  any  new  law  should  be  debated  before  the 
actual  preparation  of  the  bill,  and  that  resolutions  containing 
the  heads  of  the  measure  should  be  first  discussed.  This  pro- 
bably would  prevent  many  serious  alterations  during  the  progress 
of  the  bill  through  Parliament,  and  would  enable  the  draftsman 
better  to  see  his  way  in  the  construction  of  the  measure.* 

During  the  period  that  Lord  Brougham  held  the  Great  Seal  he 
appointed  Commissioners  to  make  a  digest  of  the  Criminal  Law, 
both  unwritten  and  statute,  and  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
consolidating  the  whole  remainder  of  the  Statute  Law.  Amongst 
the  persons  employed  in  this  great  undertaking,  we  may  name 
the  'present  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  the  late  Mr.  Starkie,  and 
Mr.  Amos.  They  completed  the  digest  of  the  Criminal  Law, 
and  made  a  very  elaborate  Report,  recommending  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  whole  mass  of  the  Statute  Law,  and  pointing  out  the 
different  plans  which  might  be  adopted.  Lord  Brougham,  how- 
ever, was  no  longer  in  office ;  and  although  more  than  once  he 
brought  forward  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  hope- 
less  without  the  aid  of  the  Ministry  to  pass  such  a  measore. 
Lord  Derby's  Government,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Brougham, 
first  commenced  the  task  in  earnest,  and  Lord  St  Leonards  in«* 
troduced  a  bill  comprising  that  portion  of  the  digest  which 
related  to  oiFences  against  the  person.  This,  when  Lord  St. 
Leonards  left  office,  was  taken  up  by  his  successor  Lord  Cxan- 
worth.  Other  bills  containing  a  consolidation  of  the  statate  law 
relatin<(  to  crime  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Statate 
Law  Board,  and  were  to  have  been  introduced  by  tiie  late 
Government,  when  Parliament  was  dissolved.     They  have  been 

*  The  -want  of  a  pablio  officer  to  revise^  bills  iffportienlarly  i^t  hj  aoy  mtmhet 
of  eithor  Hoate,  not  a  member  of  tha  GoTenuneDt,  who  may  wish  to  bring  fbi^ 

ward  any  measure.  He  must  either  prepare  the  bill  himself,  or  at  his  own  oost 
procure  the  assistance  of  a  lawyer  who  has  made  this  particular  and  very  difficolt 
braaoh  of  the  law  his  peculiar  study. 
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«0un  broa^t  in  bj  the  pfcsent  Altornej-General,  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly,  and  are  again  doomed  to  be  siupended  for  a  while  by  the 
diuolution  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Brougham  had  to  wait  sixteen  years  before  his  scheme 
for  local  courts  became  law.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  live 
to  see  not  only  a  clear  digest  of  our  Criminal  Law,  including 
procedure,  but  a  consolidation  into  some  five  or  six  volumes  of 
the  endless  mass  of  conflicting  general  statutes.  Is  this  too 
much  to  hope,  or  are  we  for  ever  to  go  on  floundering  through 
the  maze  of  contradictory  and  obscure  enactments  ?  Some  delay 
has  taken  place  in  the  execution  of  the  lai^er  project,  which,  we 
think,  may  be  fairly  put  to  the  account  of  the  difficulties  in* 
berent  in  the  subject :  the  present  Commissioners,  however,  have,, 
for  the  first  time  at  least,  made  a  beginning : — 

^  We  are  well  aware,'  they  say  at  the  close  of  their  Third  Report, 
'  of  the  great  diffioulties  which  surround  the  task  confided  to  us — 
difficulties  which  no  one  can  appreciate,  who  has  not  had  personal  ex«< 
peiience  of  them  ;  but  we  trust  that  we  may  at  least  claim  the  credit 
of  having  actually  commenced  and  even  made  an  important  progress 
la  a  work  which  others  have  only  recommended.' 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  trace  Lord  Brougham's  progress 
step  by  step  through  his  half  century  of  exertions,  or  to  attempt 
even  a  list  of  the  bills  he  has  brought  in.  Those  who  wish  to  take  a 
detailed  view  of  the  gigantic  task  already  achieved  must  consult 
the  book  itself.  The  first  head  in  the  volume  is  (I.),  SlatJe 
Tradky  and  this  section  contains  the  earliest  triumph  of  Lord 
Brougham  as  a  legislator ;  the  second  is  (II.)  the  law  of  Libel 
and  Slander^  In  1843  was  passed  Lord  Campbell's  Act  (after- 
wards amended),  allowing,  in  cases  of  private  libel,  a  justification 
on  the  ground  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  charged,  coupled  with 
an  allegation  that  it  was  for  the  public  good  Uiat  the  publication 
was  made.  In  1816,  and  afterwards  in  1830,  a  similar  measure 
had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
Biougham,  who  was  assisted  by  Sir  N.  Tindal  in  the  preparation 
of  this  bill.  There  was,  however,  this  difi*erence  between  Lord 
Brougham's]  measure  and  Lord  Campbell's,  that  Lord  Brougham 
took  away  the  power  of  filing  ex  officio  informations^  and  made  no 
distinction  between  private  and  public  offences.  He  introduced 
many  other  important  provisions  in  favour  of  the  subject,  espe- 
cially taking  away  the  right  to  a  special  jury,  except  when  both 
parties  agreed — provisions  which  were. not  adopted  by  Lord 
CampbeU.  (III.)  Education  and  Charities^  upon  which  we  have 
touched  already. 

(IV.)  (Slumcery^  PHvy  Council^  and  Patent  Law        his  head 
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contains  many  important  Acts  relating  to  the  reform  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  such  as  the  Act  abolishing  thirteen  great 
sinecures  in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor,  two  of  which,  worth 
8000/.  a  year,  were  vacant  when  the  Act  passed ;  the  bill  esta- 
blishing the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  the 
bill  for  giving  remedies  by  way  of  a  declaratory  suit.  The 
latter  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  importance,  and  has  often  been 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Brougham,  whose  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  Scotland  enabled  him  fully  to  appreciate 
its  value.  The  main  object  is  to  enable  a  party,  by  instituting 
proceedings  against  adverse  claimants,  to  establish  his  right,  or, 
at  least,  to  have  it  tried  and  determined.  As  it  is,  a  party  may 
not  through  his  whole  life  be  able  to  ascertain  what  his  rights 
are,  unless  his  adversary  commences  a  suit.  A  step  has  bee» 
made  in  the  right  direction  in  an  Act  passed  during  the :  last 
session,  allowing  persons  to  take  proceedings  to  establish  their 
legitimacy.     * 

(V.)  Real  Property, — This  contains  all  the  bills  passed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Real  Property  Commissioners,  including 
the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  monstrous  and  costly  absurdity 
of  fines  and  recoveries  ;  the  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  law 
of  inheritance,  removing  the  absurdity  that  the  father  could  not 
inherit  of  the  son  in  any  case ;  the  shortening  the  time  for  pro- 
ceedings at  law ;  the  Wills'  Act,  in  which  many  of  the  niceties 
and  difficulties  of  the  law  relating  to  land  were  removed,  and 
wills  relating  to  real  and  personal  estate  were  put  on  the  same 
footing,  together  with  many  other  important  measures,  which  we 
have  not  space  to  particularize.  Under  this  head  also  must  be 
included  amendments  in  common  law  procedures,  particularly  as 
regards  special  pleading.  Those  who  may  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  seen  a  *  Dialogue  in  the  Shades  on  Special  Pleading/ 
privately  printed,  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  genial  wits  at  the 
English  bar,  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  mysteries  and 
absurdities  relating  to  this  abstruse  science.  On  the  proposal 
for  a  reform  of  the  system  in  recent  days,  it  was  asked,  says  thi» 
writer,  for  the  first  time,  whether  it  was  essential  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  that  the  simplest  statements  of  the  litigant 
parties  of  the  facts  out  of  which  their  disputes  arose,  should 
be  governed  by  rules  of  so  complicated  and  artificial  a  nature 
as  to  require  the  labour  of  a  life  to  understand  them?  Was 
it  creditable  to  the  la^  that  suits  should  be  determined  upon 
points  of  such  refined  and  curious  technicality  as  to  render  it 
utterly  impossible  to  explain  to  a  defeated  plaintiff  or  defendant 
why  judgment  had  been  given  against  him?     Lord  Lyndhnrst 
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afforded  most  important  assistance  in  most  of  the  bills  in  this 
class,  and  especially  in  bringing  in  the  bill  relating  to  real 
actions. 

(VI.)  Criminal  Law. — ^This  class  contains,  in  addition  to  the  cri- 
minal law  bills  already  referred  to,  some  others  of  importance. 

(VII.)  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency. — ^Tbis  class  contains  several 
important  measures,  especially  the  great  Act  establishing  a  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  by  which,  amongst  other  things,  the  entire  patron- 
age of  the  seventy  Commissionerships  of  Bankruptcy  (perhaps 
the  very  sweetest  flower  in  the  whole  nosegay  of  a  Chancellor's 
patronage)  was  at  once  swept  away. 

(VIII.)  Local  Courts. — Of  the  reform  effected  by  the  Acts  and 
bills  under  this  head  we  shall  speak  presently. 

(IX.)  Law  of  Evidence  and  Procedwe. — ^This  head  contains 
reference  to  several  Acts  which  have  embodied  many  of  Lord 
Brougham's  views  with  respect  to  arbitration,  the  jury  trial,  and 
evidence.  As  far  back  as  1845,  Lord  BroUgham  had  brought  in  a 
measure  empowering  parties  in  a  civil  action  to  be  witnesses ;  and 
in  1851  he  passed,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Truro,  what  perhaps  is  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial changes  in  the  law  which  we  owe  to  him — the  enabling 
and  compelling  parties  themselves  to  be  witnesses  in  a  civil 
action.  This  was  afterwards  extended  so  as  to  permit  husband 
and  wife  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  each  other,  except  in 
cases  of  adultery  and  criminal  procedure.  Perhaps  no  measure 
of  Lord  Brougham's  was  regarded  with  greater  distrust  by  the 
bench,  the  bar,  and  the  attorneys  ;  yet  it  is  now,  with  common 
assent,  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  admirable  measures  for  the 
advancement  of  truth  and  justice  that  have  ever  been  passed. 

(X.) — This  last  head  contains  several  bills,  some  of  consider- 
able importance,  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  Amongst  them  is 
the  Bill  for  the  Compilation  of  Judicial  Statistics,  which,  though 
it  did  not  pass,  has  already  borne  good  fruit  by  producing  an 
important  volume,  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  which  embodies  many 
important  details  relative  to  police  and  constabulary  matters, 
criminal  proceedings,  and  prisons  and  prisoners. 

Since  1828  four  new  Courts  have  been  established  through 
the  exertions  of  Lord  Brougham. 

1.  The  Judicial  Committee  put  an  end  to  the  Court  of  Dele- 
gates, and  gave  a  good  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  Colonial 
as  well  as  Admiralty  causes.  It  was  founded  in  1833,  but 
its  jurisdiction  was  extended  by  subsequent  Acts,  and  of  these 
the  most  important  is  the  jurisdiction  •  vested  (1835)  in  it  of 
extending  the  period  of  patents  for  inventions.     The  right  still 
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oontiDues  of  applying  to  Parliamnit,  for  nothing  ean  preclude 
the  power  of  the  Legislature,  yet  no  such  course  has  ever  been 
taken,  all  parties  being  satisfied  with  the  Judicial  Committee^ 
and  probably  feeling  assured  that  the  application  for  a  private 
Act  would  no  longer  be  entertained.  AVhat  endless  expense, 
vexation^  and  delay  woidd  have  been  saved  to  the  illustrious 
Watt,  if,  instead  of  his  long  battle  in  Parliament,  he  could  have 
i«sorte<l  to  this  dieap  and  expeditious:  remedy  I 

2.  Tiie  whole  jurisdiction  in  Bankruptcy  has  been  changed  bj 
the  establishment  in  1831  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  seventy  commissioners.  This,  measure  was 
found  to  work  so  well  in  the  London  district,  to  wliich  it  was  at 
first  confined,  that  in  1842  it  was  extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Among  other  advantages  of  the  new  machinery,  it  was 
the  means  of  realizing  from  bankrupt  estates  near  two  millions, 
which  had  been  lying  neglected  for  yeacs  through  the  aupin^iess 
of  creditors  and  the  assignees. 

3.  The  Centrai  Cnminal  Courts  established  in  1834,  has  juris- 
diction over  the  metropolis  and  neighbouring  districts,  including 
a  population  little  short,  of  three  millions,  and  by  its  twelve  or 
thirteen  sittings  in  the  year  ensures  the  speedy  trial  of  offenders. 
The  extension  of  the  plan  to  the  rest  of  the  couatiy  will  pro* 
bably  result  from  the  great  success  of  this  Court. 

4.  The  establishment  of.  local  judicature  by  the  County ^CourU^ 
whose  jurisdiction  now  extends  to.  50/.,  has  produced  incalca* 
lable  benefits ;  but  the  addition  of  equitable  jurisdiction  in  ac* 
oordance  with  the  original  plan  of  1883  is  atill  considered  bj 
some  to  be  expedient,  as  well  as  the  power  to  try  by  consent  of 
parties  causes  to  any  amount  and  of  every  kind.  The  sums 
sought  to  be  recovered  in  these  Courts  are  counted  by  millions, 
and  even  where  they  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
superior  Courts  they  obtain  the  preference  in  the  majority  of 
instances. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  the  Sootts  and  Ellenboroughs  would 
not  know  in  what  country  they  were  if  they  came  back  and  saw 
the  new  judicatures  which  had  been  established,  so  neither  would 
they  recognise  the  system  of  law  administered  in.  the  old  Courts, 
so  great  have  been  the  alteration  in  procedure,,  the  simplification 
of  the  laws  relating  to  real  property,  and  the  great  changes  in 
the  law  of  evidence.  A  large  part  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  alterations  must  be  imputed  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  well  considered,  acutely  criticised,  and  in  general  only 
passed  after  repeated  attempts  and  often  renewed  scrutiny. 
Lord  Brougham  has.  recently  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  ev«n 
Newton's  discoveries^  great  and  rapid  as  they  were,,  obeyed  the 
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law  of  gradual  progress  whioh  govema  all  human,  approaobea 
towarclB  perfection ;  and  that  this  law  is  not  confined  to  phyaica. 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  he  obaerves,  had  their  predecessoia 
ia.political  economy ;  and  Fra  Bartohmmeo  and  Perugino  preceded 
Bap/ioeL  Lord  Brougham,  who  maj  in  the  present  age  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  law  reform,  had  aJao  illustrious  pre^ 
decessora,  who  paved  the  way,  although,  as  a  class,  lawyers  have 
not  been  fond  of  change  ;*  but  we  may  reckon  amongst  those  who 
were  refonners  the  illustrious  names  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  M.  Hale, 
and  Blackstone.  Lord  Bacon,  in.  his  ^  Proposal  for  an  Amendment 
of  the  Law,'  and  in  other  parts  of  his.works,  has  laboured  to  show 
the  necessity  and  safety  of  the  work,  and  how  it  may  be  done, 
^  being  nothing  speculative,  but  real  and  feasible ;  not  going  to  the 
matter  of  the  laws,  but  to  the  manner  of  their  registry,  expression, 
and  tradition;  giving  rather  light  than  new  nature.'  And  he 
observes  '  that  the  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  are  subject  to  gi?eat 
uncertainties,  whence  arises  the  multiplicity  of  suits;  that  the  con- 
tentious person  is  armed,  and  the  honest  subject  wearied  and 
oppressed,  and  that  men's  assurances  of  their  lands  and  estates 
are  subject  to  be  questioned/  Again — ^  There  is  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  statutes  concerning  one  matter,  and  they  so.  cross 
and  intricate,  as  the  certainty  of  the  law  is.  lost  in  the  heap.' 
He  describes  his  proposal  for  amendment  as  ^a  pruning  and 
grafting  of  the  law,  not  a  ploughing  up  and  planting  again ;  for 
such  a  remove  I  should  hold  to  be  a  perilous  innovation,  but  in 
the  way  I  shall  now  propound,  the  entire  body  and  substance  of 
the  law  shall  remain,  only  discharged  of  idle  and  unprofitable 
matter,'  In  this  cautious  and  tentative  spirit  the  work  has  for 
the  most  part  been  carried  on,  and  if  some  abuses  linger  long  in 
consequence,  the  great  mistake  is  avoided  of  pulling  down 
material  portions  of  the  edifice,  and  substituting  a  crazy  and 
inadequate  structure  in  their  stead.  In  tracing  the  process  of 
Lord  Brougham's  Law  Reforms  we  have  purposely  avoided 
touching  upon  the  labours  of  others  in  the  same  direction — upon 
the  measures  of  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  St.  Leonards^  Lord  Cran- 
wortb,  and  we  may  add,  from  the  bills  he  has  already  introduced, 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor.  The  exertions  of  these  eminaat 
lawyers  cannot  be  adequately  described  in  an  episode.  But  we 
cannot  conclude  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  vast  services 
rendered  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  was  the  first  penon  in  high 

•  Even  Cicero  was  infected  with  the  prejadice  in  ftvour  of  existing  municipal 
iDfBlilotioDB, .  estimttiiig  the  twelve  tables  of  the  DecemTirB  above  all  to  be  found 
in  the  libnuries  of  Grecian  pbiloaophy. 
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office  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  who  did  so  much,  both  bj  the 
introduction  of  many  important  measures,  and  by  affording  his 
powerful  aid  in  passing  others.     His  merits  as  a  law  reformer 
are  less  generally  known  than  his  singular  abilities  as  a  judge 
and  a  statesman.     Nor  is  it  more  for  the  bills  he  has  promoted 
than  for  those  he  has  prevented  that  he  is  entitled  to  distinction. 
Without  a  tincture  of  that  blind,   unhesitating,  though  astute 
opposition  which  characterised  Lord  Eldon,  no  one  has  rivalled 
him  in  the  acute  discrimination  between  plausible  fallacies  and 
real  improvements.     A  mind  so  subtle  and  yet  so  practical  has- 
rarely  or  ever  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  legal 
reform ;  and  it  is  to  the  sifting  that  many  of  the  innumerable 
propositions  made  during  the  last  five  and   thirty   years   have 
undergone  in  his  fine  understanding,  that   we  owe  alike   the 
retention  of  what  was  excellent  in  the  schemes,  and  our  pre* 
servation  from  what  was  pernicious.     Liberal  where  change  was 
desirable,  his  vigilance  has  been  incessant  in  defending  whatever 
is  excellent  in  our  institutions   against  hostile  attack  and  rash 
innovation:   witness  his  invaluable  efforts  on  the   passing  the 
Municipal   Corporations  Bill.     With  all   the   chaste   and  per-- 
spicuous  eloquence  and  with  all  the  acuteness  of  reasoning  and 
exactness  of  learning  which  distinguished  him  in  the  meridian 
of  life,    he,  only  the  other  day,  rescued  our  jury  system   from 
what  most  must  consider  as  an  alteration  of  very  questionable 
value.    It  was  not  the  least  characteristic  part  of  this  remarkable 
display  that  a  declaration  which  has  been  made  again  and  agaiir 
at  various  Assizes  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  of  his 
power  to  have  a  jury,  who  could  not  agree  in  a  verdict,  carried  in 
a  cart  to  the  borders  of  the  county  and  there  shot,  like  rubbish, 
into  a  ditch,  was  shown  to  be  purely  apocryphal,  and  to  be  founded 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  an  old  word,  and  an  ignorance  of 
ancient  customs.   The  precision  of  knowledge  possessed  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst  has  been  shown  on  many  similar  occasicms  to  be  a* 
conspicuous  as  its  extent.     But  we  shall  not  now  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  his  rare  powers,  nor  shall  we  even  venture  to  sum  up 
the  character  of  Lord  Brougham  as  a  law  reformer.     Enough  ta 
say  that  though  those  who  may  hereafter  take  a  view  of  his  life 
and  actions  will,  in  estimating  his  achievements,  dwell  upon  hir 
vast  powers  as  an  energetic  orator,  and  upon  his  qualities  as  a 
statesman,  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a  philanthropist ;  there 
will  yet  be  no  one  branch  of  his  exertions  which  will  prove  his- 
great  services  to  his  country  more  than  his  unremitting  labours 
for  the  amelioration  of  our  laws.     He  is  among  the  small  band 
of  illustrious  men  who  have  left  the  impress  of  their  minds  upoi> 
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the  age  in  which  they  have  flourished,  and  a  people  educated, 
-a  popular  literature  diffused,  and  a  cumbrous  and  expensive  law 
made  cheap  and  plain,  will  carry  with  them  to  the  remotest  gene« 
rations  the  name  of  Brougham. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  La  Quistione  Itdliana.  II  Conte  Buol  edil  Pie- 
mante.  Lettere  di  X.  C  Farini  a  Lord  J.  RusselL  Turin. 
1859. 

2.  Delia  Indipendenza  ct Italia.  Discorso  di  K  Salvagnoli.  Flo- 
rence. 1859. 

3.  Toscana  e  Austria.     Florence.   1859. 

4.  La  Proprieta  Fmidiaria  in  Lombardia.  Studj  di  S.  JacinL 
Milan  and  Verona.  1857. 

5.  Condizioni  Economiche  della  Provincia  di  Sondrio.  Memoria  di 
S.  JacinL     Milan  and  Verona.   1858. 

6.  Sulla  Necessith  di  accordare  al  Regno  Lombardo-  Veneto  la  Pere^ 
quazi&ne  della  sua  Imposta  Prediale  con  quella  delle  Provinde 
Tedesclie  del  Impero,     Di  V.  Pasini.     Venice.   1858. 

7.  L'Empereur  Napoleon  III.  et  r Italic.     Paris.    1859. 

<  T17E  close,*  says  Mr.  Hallam,  Hhe  history  of  the  Middle 
'  '  Ages,  while  Italy  is  still  untouched,  and  before  as  yet  the 
first  lances  of  France  gleam  along  the  defiles  of  the  Alps.'  There 
is  still  a  moment,  if  only  a  moment,  before  us,  resembling  that 
which  the  illustrious  historian  has  chosen  to  mark  the  conclusion 
of  his  first  great  literary  journey.  But  although  blood  has  not 
yet  begun  to  flow,  and  the  hum  of  peaceful  industry  is  still  un- 
broken by  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  cloud  of  military  preparation 
has  grown  so  dense  that  it  appears  as  though  it  could  not  choose 
but  burst,  and  abashed  diplomacy  seems  almost  on  the  point  of 
ceding  her  place  and  office  to  the  sword.  Three  months  or  even 
one  month  ago,  we  might  have  treated  the  Italian  question  as  one 
for  simple  argument  in  senates,  and  in  those  wider  circles  where 
public  opinion  lives  and  moves.  The  issue  grows  narrower  now, 
and  may  soon  be  reduced  simply  to  this :  with  what  feelings 
ought  England  to  regard  the  combatants  in  the  impending  strife, 
and  what  will  be  the  nature  and  scope  of  her  concern  in  the 
combat  ? 

We  fear  that,  at  the  point  which  we  have  now  reached,  it  might 
not  improbably  be  assumed  that  the  interval  between  the  manifes- 
tations which  have  already  occurred  and  the  first  outbreak  of  war, 
is  but  like  the  moment  after  the  eye  has  seen  the  flash  and  before 
the  ear  hears  the  report;  that  though  divided  in  time  they  are 
one  in  causation ;  that,  the  first  having  occurred,  we  cannot  hope 
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erentnally  to  escape  the  latter.  But  the  prospect  whidi  sach  a 
sapposition  offeis  is  one  of  which,  as  long  as  hope  remaiDS,  the 
eye  must  shrink  from  the  contemplation.  It  is  assnredlj  not  the 
less  terrible,  because  the  war  in  which  France  will  be  avowedly 
a  principal  will  be  waged  on  her  part  in  the  name  of  liberty. 
Liberty  is  a  plant  that  will  not  thrive  in  artificial  heat,  bnt  is  the 
growth  of  its  own  inward  energies,  matored  in  free  contact  with 
its  native  atmosphere.  In  contemplating  the  threatened  strife^  a 
throng  of  tormenting  questions  press  npon  the  mind  Will  the 
high  organization  of  the  Austrian  army  and  the  strategic  accom- 
plishments of  its  commanders  enable  that  highly  centralised  bnt 
ill-balanced  and  ill-consolidated  Empire  to  encounter  with  success 
the  greater  and  more  varied  resources,  the  loftier  spirit,  and  the 
more  daring  energies  of  France  ?  On  the  other  hand,  will  the 
pacific  temper  which  the  French  nation  has  latterly  acquired, 
partly  from  the  experience  of  suffering  and  partly  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  allow  it  freely  to  embark  its  fortunes  in  the  war  on 
which  the  Sovereign,  not  the  people,  has  determined  ?  If  it  does 
not  cordially  embrace  the  war,  can  the  throne  of  the  second 
Napoleonic  dynasty  survive  the  miscarriage  of  so  gigantic  a 
venture?  If  it  does,  and  if  success  crown  the  operations  of  the 
French  armies,  then  can  we  suppose  that  the  nation  will  rest 
contented  with  having  vindicated  a  liberty  for  Piedmont  or  for 
Italy  which  they  do  not  enjoy  themselves  i  That  they  will  bear 
with  equanimity  a  fresh  addition  of  five  or  it  may  be  ten.millioBS 
sterling  to  their  annual  taxation?  That  they  will  not  seek  large 
territorial  compensation,  and  thus  add  to  that  power  which  is 
already  so  great  as  to  constitute  almost  a  *  standing  menace '  to  the 
equilibrium  of  the  European  Continent  ?  Nay,  even  if  w«  have 
boldness  or  credulity  sufficient  to  meet  these  demands,  can  we 
hope  that  the  well-ordered  liberty  of  Piedmont  will  survive  both 
the  assaults  of  its  despotic  antagonist,  and  the  assistance  of  its 
despotic  ally  ?  Or,  if  Freedom  runs  fearful  risks  on  the  standing 
point  she  has  so  laboriously  and  painfully  acquired,  is  it  mcne 
likely  that  she,  the  child  and  ally  of  peaceful  reason,  will  make 
new  ground  amidst  the  frightful  convulsions  of  an  European  wac^ 
and  will  build  the  stately  temple  of  Order  with  one  hand  while 
she  wields  the  sword  with  the  other?  And  what  in  particolar 
will  be  the  fate  of  that  hybrid  Sovereignty,  ever  a  marvel  and 
now  undoubtedly  a  monster,  which  at  once  oppresses  and  ener- 
vates Central  Italy,  and  in  the  sacred  names  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Saviour  overrides  every  social  right,  and  raises  again  the  qnes- 
tion  whether  government  and  law  are  indeed  intended  for  a 
blessing  or  for  a  curse  to  mankind  ?  It  would  be  far  easier  to 
multiply  these  inquiries  than  to  answer  them.    The  boldest  specsH 
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lator  is  reduced  to  silence  and  to  awe,  and  nothing  is  left  him  but 
the  sad  words  of  the  prophet — *  Lo,  a  roll  of  a  book ;  and  there 
was  written  therein  lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe.*  * 

Even  the  outbreaking  of  such  a  war,  however,  and  far  less  the 
prospect  of  it,  cannot  dispense  us  from  the  duty  of  considering^ 
the  rights  and  wrongs  involved  in  it.  It  is  easy  to  give  sufficient 
leasons  why  England  should  not  enter  into  the  arbitrement  of 
blood ;  but  it  is  easier  still  to  show  cause  why  she  cannot  sever 
herself  from  the  moral  and  social  interests  of  the  contest  which 
is  to  shake  the  European  system  from  top  to  base  and  from  centre 
to  edge.  Nay,  more,  why  she  should  reserve  to  herself  a  per- 
fectly unfettered  discretion  as  to  the  future,  and  should  even  stand 
free  to  entertain  at  any  time  the  questicm  of  a  positive  and  perhaps 
decisive  intervention.  Either  the  aggrandisement  of  Austria  at 
the  cost  of  Italy,  or  the  aggrandisement  of  France  at  the  cost  of 
Austria,  would  be  an  event  which  might  impose  determinate  and 
weighty  duties  upon  England.  In  what  character  these  duties 
might  have  to  be  performed  is  a  question  at  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  glance ;  and  we  shall  strive  to|show  that  it  is  one  of 
^no  less  dignity  than  importance.  The  simple  admission,  however, 
that  we  must  be  interested  spectators,  and  may  at  some  period 
perforce' be  parties,  requires  us  to  consider  whether  the  public 
opinion  of  England  on  the  questions  at  issue  is  enlightened  and 
matured  in  the  degree  which  the  magnitude  and  the  urgency  of 
the  case  require. 

The  love  of  the  Englishman  for  what  he  calls  broad  views  is  a 
motive  power  better  suited  to  domestic  than  to  foreign  affairs. 
In  his  own  sphere,  he  is  fed  with  knowledge  by  his  daily  ezperi«- 
ence;  and  his  abhorrence  of  subtlety  and  chicane,  though  it 
may  sometimes  make  him  judge  with  precipitation,  is  sufficiently 
guarded  by  sound  information  to  prevent  its  hurrying  him  into 
any  gross  injustice.  Although  he  can  only  well  comprehend  one 
idea  at  a  time,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  knows  when  he  ought  to 
drop  his  favourite  conception  and  bethink  him  of  another  in  its 
place.  Foreign  affairs,  in  his  normal  state,  he  regards  with  in- 
difference. But  in  the  crises  when  they  absolutely  force  them- 
selves  upon  his  attention,  he  takes  them  in  hand  with  the 
earnestness  and  force  that  belong  to  him.  Yet  this  uprightness  of 
purpose,  when  it  is  not  guided  by  carefulness  and  knowledge,  may 
itself  become  the  minister  of  injustice.  For  we  often  fail  to  discri- 
minate between  objects,  which  we  hastily  assume  to  be  identical 
for  no  better  reason  than  because  they  are  presented  to  us  in 
company.     In  the  heroic  struggle  for  national  independence  or 

*  EiekMl,  ii.  9, 10. 
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'existence^  ^i'  povr^' of'  cotkceTitTatiii^  oii' one  idea  the  %vh6l6 
energies  of  the  soulis  a  pbwer  of  inestimable  \'aliie.  Bat  where, 
as  is  likelj'to  beinbte  and  niotetbi^  ease  in  Eoropean  straggles, 
England  is  rather  an  arbiter  than  originally  a'  party,  what  she 
requires  beyond  all  things 'is '  the  jtSftHeial  temper;  and,' to  play  her 
part  aright,  she  mtist  iielther  grudg^i  the  labonf  necessary  for 
«xaetdaiBceinunietit^iKKtlw.hhsl|y  to'permi^ithe.enlraiyoe  nf  passion 
4Ui  aaauKiUafy.even  in^e'caute  ofvigiit.'  '^ThUd  nidenr' proceftseSK, 
ithe. Lynch  iaw^  «k><  to>  speak^'whieh.Tm  comuHnvly^cBll  in  aid  cif 
impedeet  eompiBheiision,- is  ill  adapted  «fer- the  grMtt^  and  at  the 
«am8>  time  niee  issaes,  irhh  Mrhidh  we  are-  constantly  presented 
in  the-viotssitadesof  Coolinental  affitirs« 

Aastria,  )sven<«t  faerbtet^  cannerer  atteactBAichtof  ehthtfsiasm 
in  England.'  Herii^esftcbadices*  of  popalarity  here  have  been 
MBiuoh  damaged  ^of  late  yearm-  In  the  eighteenth  cenCory,  she'  was 
more  than>onee1ihe:-champioa  of  natiekial-independenee-both  ift 
:lhe  temporal  and  in  the  spiritual  <sphere  ^  and  her  internal  goren^ 
-meat  was  found  compatible  with  much  of' local  libeny,'and' with 
the  free  idevelopneent  of  local  cfaomoter.  in  ail  these- Tespeels 
she  has  of  late  been  seriously  changed.  At  the  epoch  when  the 
policy  of  the  Popedom  was  mild,  she,  notwithstanding,. regarded 
that  power  T with  wakeful  jealousy,  and  fortified  henelf  by  the 
Josephine  code  agoinj^t  its  essentially'  aggressive  action.  In  aiatt 
own  time,  when  Ronle  kas  become  ten  times  more  Romish,  she 
has  thought  fit  to  purchase  the  most  odious  support  in:  the  most 
odious  manner;<and  has-oiieped  up  the  dear-boaght  acquisitions 
of  former  and  manlier  generations  by  the  recent  Concordat,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  gcasiiis  of  clerical  aseendoncy.  In  an'  age  of  sharp- 
ened appetite  for  freedom,  she  has  waged  war  against  local  im- 
munities, and  strained  every  nerve  o(^  her  system  by  centraliztng 
its  motive  powers  in  Vienna.  As  to  national  independence,  even 
if  for  the  moment  we  set  wholly  ^asMe  the  case  of  Italy,  still  sine 
4ias  bnt  a  beggarly  account  to  render.  The  Rtrsnon  war  woa^a 
war  for  national  indepehdenfii  in  getiera),  and  for  ber  own  inde- 
pendence, *  after  that  of  Torkey^  in  ^partioular.  Yet  she  hobMed 
through  its*  several  stages  with  the  continual  aeknowledgment  of 
obligations  the  some  with  those  of '  England  and  Fmnee,- and  with 
acontinaal  postponement  of  performance.  She  chose  the- port 
of  diplomacy,  and  left  others  to  fight  battles  which  ^were  pr^ 
eminently  hers. 

*  Larga'  quidem,  Brance,  semper  tibi  copia  fendi 
Turn,  cum  bella  manus  poscunt/* 

Apart  from  the  rankling  of  the  old  wound  struck  by  Htui- 

,   ,  .  *  iEm'xi.  378.  .  ,    .^ 
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garian  recollections  into  the  heart  of  Russia,  Austria  found  her- 
self at  the  close  of  the  struggle  neither  loved  as  a  comrade  and 
friend,  nor  respected  as  an  honourable  foe,  but  in  the  condition  of 
the  nentral  angels  of  Dante : — 

'  Che  non  furon  ribelli, 
N^  fur  fedeli  a  Dio,  ma  per  se  furo.'  * 

Her  policy  with  respect  to  the  Danubian  Principalities,  to 
Servia,  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  has  won  her  no 
favour  in  this  country,  but  has  borne  in  English  eyes  the  stamp 
of  narrow  and  selfish  views,  together  with  the  disposition  at  once 
to  push  the  doctrines  of  legality  to  the  uttermost  point  in  her 
own  interest,  and  to  deal  lightly  with  them  in  cases  where  they 
threaten  to  bring  her  within  the  reach  of  that  capital  evil— con- 
tagion from  any  institutions  more  liberal  than  her  own. 

At  the  same  time,  a  sentiment  not  unlike  that  which  excited 
this  country  during  the  Russian  war  was  enlisted  on  behalf  of 
Austria,  when  we  were  told  about  the  beginning  of  this  year  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  used  menacing  expressions  to  the 
Austrian  Minister  at  his  G>urt.  We  know  not  what  may  have 
been  the  views  of  our  Government ;  but,  so  far  as  the  people 
were  concerned,  the  course  which  opinion  manifestly  took  after 
this  announcement  was  not  due  to  any  love  for  the  Austrian 
Government  or  system,  but  to  mistrust  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
to  an  impression  that  his  words  to  M.  Hiibner  savoured  of  that 
Tery  spirit  of  brigandage  which  Russia  had  shown  six  years  ago 
in  the  MenschikofT  mission  and  in  the  invasion  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  more  than  once  boxed  the 
compass  upon  the  wheel  of  popularity  in  England.  The  coup 
JStat  of  December,  1851,  was  abhorred  by  the  British  nation  as 
the  most  glaring  and  gigantic,  and  the  most  fatal  because  the 
most  successful,  violation  of  legality  upon  record.  But  time 
flowed  on ;  and  the  total  absence  of  all  British  causes  of  com- 
plaint against  the  hero  of  that  unrivalled  conspiracy,  together 
with  the  palpable  acquiescence,  and  more  than  acquiescence,  of 
the  French  nation  in  their  lot,  wrought  a  gradual  change.  While 
we  did  not  retract  our  objections,  there  was  no  place  found  for 
them  in  current  feeling  or  action,  and  our  humour  gradually 
mended  under  the  influence  of  good  fellowship.  At  a  later 
period,  co-operation  in  diplomacy  and  war,  brotherhood  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  battlefield  and  in  the  afflictions  of  the  camp,, 
generated  a  feeling  of  close  amity  between  the  nations,  such  as 
absolutely  required  a  symbol  upon  which  to  spend  itself,  and 

*  Inferno,  iii.  32. 
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naturally  found  that  symbol  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor*  This 
is  the  best  apology  for  the  favour,  largely  sprinkled  with  adula*  - 
tion,  that  marked  bis  reception  here  during  the  visit  of  1856. 
But  a  turn  of  the  wheel  was  to  follow.  As  it  was  more  and  more 
perceived  that  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  French  Government  and 
of  the  Pahnerston  Ministry  did  not  move  in  parallel  lines,  a 
cooler  sentiment  crept  ia  Then  came  the  famous  epoch  of  the 
Orsini  plot,  the  Walewski  despatch,  and  the  pitiable  charges 
against  England  in  the  *  Napoleon  III.  et  TAngleterre.'  On 
this  occasion  our  faithful  ally  (and  such  he  had,  truly  and  strictly, 
been)  dropped  to  a  heavier  discount  than  even  at  the  time  when 
he  had  seized  his  crown.  Our  vanity  was,  however^  gratified 
when  we  found  that  he  put  up  in  silence  with  the  nearly  unani- 
mous determination  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  England^ 
that,  even  under  the  strain  of  the  great  Indian  convulsion,  the 
laws  of  England  should  not  be  altered  at  his  bidding  But,  oa 
the  other  hand,  we  were  more  or  less  disturbed  from  time  to  time 
with  ugly  rumours.  His  naval  preparations  were  larger  than  we 
liked,  aiid  led  us  to  extend  our  own.  An  impression  went  abroad 
that  he  meant  to  have  a  passage  of  arms  with  somebody  ;  that  he 
felt  he  had  lost  ground  in  France,  meant  to  recover  it,  and  thought 
this  was  the  way ;  that  the  great  question  in  the  Imperial  mind 
was  at  whose  head  his  red  right  hand  should  discharge  the 
thunderbolt ;  that  England  and  Austria  were  the  involuntary  and 
unconscious  competitors  for  the  honour  of  his  choice ;  and  that 
with  a  laudable,  perhaps  a  cold-blooded,  impartiality,  he  was 
rather  inclined  to  select  England  of  the  two,  provided  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  the  necessary  Continental  combination  against  her. 
The  choice  would  have  been  natural  in  so  far  at  least  that  our  rival 
could  present  the  plea  of  kindred  institutions.  In  spite,  then,  of 
reiterated  and  somewhat  inflated  panegyrics  from  rather  high  quar- 
ters, the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  already  the  object  of  suspicion, 
or  at  least  mistrust,  in  England,  at  the  time  when  it  was  announced 
that  he  had  used  languap^e  indicative  of  a  desire  to  pick  a  quarrd 
with  Austria,  It  was  almost  a  necessary  consequence  that  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  fmy,  when  made  known,  should  be 
interpreted  by  the  light,  and  valued  according  to  the  estimate,  of 
this  anterior  declaration.  In  due  time  we  learned  that  the  state 
of  Italy  was  to  afford  the  plea.  From  that  moment  Italian 
interests  were  viewed  in  England,  not  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
but  as  the  ministerial  instruments  of  French  or  rather  of  Napo- 
leonic ambition. 

The  purely  disinterested  or  chivalrous  adoption  by  one  nation 
of  the  quarrel  of  another  is  a  case  so  rare  in  history,  that  it  never 
enters  into  the  calculations  of  the  Englishman  as  an  hypothesis 
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available  for  the  solution  of  anj  problem  in  practical  politics. 
There  are  but  three  modes  in  which  such  cases  appear  to  be 
commonly  susceptible  of  explanation.  One  lias  received  perhaps 
its  very  first  vivid  illustration  on  a  large  scale  from  the  late  war 
against  Russia,  which  was  waged  by  England  and  France  in  the 
interest  of  European  order,  and  with  no  separate  interest  other 
than  that  of  other  members  of  the  European  family  in  the  repres- 
sion of  the  ambition  of  tlie  Czar.  Another  may  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  combinations  against  Napoleon  I.  Russia  fought 
at  Austerlitz  without  an  immediate  cause  of  quarrel  against  the 
French,  because  she  considered  that  her  case  was  virtually  the 
same  as  that  of  Austria,  and  her  existence  substantially  though 
indirectly  involved.  The  third  is  the  more  common  form^  where 
the  interests  contemplated  are  positively  selfish,  and  where 
the  champion  expects  to  be  paid,  and  well  paid,  for  his  labour, 
either  in  meal  or  in  malt.  In  which  of  these  classes  are  we  to 
place  the  French  championship  of  the  Italian  quarrel?  It  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  identity  of  cause,  for  no  man  supposes  that 
Austria  is  or  can  be  in  a  condition  menacing  to  the  independence 
or  the  institutions  of  France,  independently  of  the  fact  that,  as 
they  are  centralised  and  absolute,  she,  in  all  likelihood,  cordially 
approves  them.  Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  France  is  to  inter- 
fere between  the  Italian  peninsula  and  the  stranger,  as  the 
vindicatress  of  European  order,  or  of  the  general  interests  of 
reason  and  justice  ?  The  question  would  immediately  be  asked, 
in  what  way  she  had  come  to  be  invested  with  this  world-wide 
and  supreme  authority ;  what  precedent  there  is  for  the  exercise 
of  such  an  ecumenical  function  by  a  single  and  self-chosen  Power ; 
what  is  to  prevent  some  other  Power  at  the  present  time,  or  Franc  e 
herself  at  some  other  time,  from  interfering  again,  as  she  interfered 
at  Rome  in  1849  to  put  down  popular  government  and  re-establish 
impotence  in  tlie  robes  of  despotism  ?  or  why  some  other  Power 
may  not  now  interfere  in  a  sense  hostile  to  France,  and  with  a 
title  just  as  well  or  as  ill  grounded  in  the  public  law  and  right 
of  nations  ?  Indeed,  the  pretensions  of  any  particular  Power,  how- 
ever eminent,  to  become  the  judge  and  avenger  of  Europe  are  so 
obviously  hollow,  that  they  not  only  fail  to  find  support  in 
argument,  but  they  are  incompatible  with  bona  Jides  in  the 
Sovereign  who  urges  them,  and  tend  with  resistless  force  to 
impress  the  belief  that  the  paraphernalia  of  public  justice  are 
assumed  either  to  hide  the  weapons  of  the  brigand,  or  in  some 
other  mode  to  screen  from  view  purposes  which  must  not  he 
avowed  because  they  are  incapable  of  defence. 

The  delicacy  of  the  questicm  in  virtue  of  what  right  France  is 
to  interfere  by  force  in  the  Italian  quarrel  is  evidently  felt  by  the 
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9H  Foi^^  ^f4W— 

iMe  "vmU^T  ef  JNapeJion  IZL ,^TIt<iillU*.  Iti&  cqnteq4^d  b; b^.f^ 
^b^ti  ^he  $iatu9.qw  ia  Itvly  if  dwgen>u$,  tl^c  ravoJMtion  uapoitenr^ 
and  KefQi?p[i  Ampo^siblfi^.tl^.tbe.  problem  mn»t  be  splved,  .i^ik)( 
ibAjt  Italy  Qftonp^  a^^ve.  it^  ,^inftt  Austria  ibr  h^rs^ilf,  .Bat  tl)f 
tU)e»a£  France  to  ^ssnm^.lbis  ^ttgugt  BpfX  ev^n  awAil  fuoQtio^-rTl 
imM,  whei:^  «he  ban  bei:e^forebeen  a.party  only  tp  b1ecQi11e.aXg9.ii 
jfv^^^s  no  m^re.  th«a. -darkly  bioted  under  ijeferepc^,  .ta  th» 
poUoy^of  H^i'y  IV.,  and.  toa  s^ppp^d  .ininiq^l?iU.tj  of .  t^j^ 
os«(Uaal  ideas  of  poUUpfd.  tiaditLQfli;t  to^etbqr  witb  tkfi  .g^pe^sideii 
enifma  ^bat  the^lfi^  iMrera  ramp^t  for  Fi^iqe^^  but  xu^jij  a  for^Pff 
^io^t.ber^-ta  distioctioQ  of  vrhiqh  jya^ure,  w/?.  preiiWi^  ^»% 
fgQOraAt.  when  ffbe*  s9jf>pliQd  %h^  f^xAon  of;  mother,  e^b  yfft^ 
ancb  ioroMdable  gii?ders.     ..  i  -.   ..   ci 

tM.It  is  trifle  that  tb^ere  isr  a  specialty  ir^  tbe  ,qase  .of  Ifrance;;,  h^ 
4be  iospirefsof-the  pampblejt  probably  bare  ,falt  th^t.^t  i».Qoe  iq 
M)tft'e//aa<  i^X,M  .bfart  baadUugv  It  is  the  Romfio^;  occapatfo^u 
/Witboiji.d<Milbt«''Fran{^e  .feels  tbe  i(haai^,.ficaQda]^  f^ud  embajra^ 
jipentin  .vbiK)b'.tha  Qu|^e.,af .  l?4a  has^  v^vplv/ed,  ber.  Sl^cj.  l^B 
peculiar  reasons  for  desiring  the  Italian  q^es^ion,,to.  b^  fu^p[|r 
iDod^ed.  .Ll#.^caQ«ot  ba .  ^tboi^  tbp  .stiqg^  of ,  rex^orse  aiifi  a 
Anting  iBdigii»kU(oatl|aA'sbefiadf.bf?n^lf  .pupished  f^)r  beF.p4^(^5T 
AR.bei^gidoiwied,  to  sustaiiVjby  b^owQ.aaa;a.fjrp(veq9ineat  wni^ 
ifk'^twwg.b^  dO'  eartUy  pufpose  ^9^pt  tp  .r^^ct  her  advice  ajjd 
iTCfni^lialte  .suob  .aUenatiopSt.oj;  .iinprovenieijils  as  fpr  decfency.f 
isahe  fthe- GaiiQQt' do/oth^wise  thai)  ^i^^est^  .Of  all  £uro[|ew 
iGcfvernn^eofUt  tbt  Papal  r^ne  i^  ,at,  onq^,  perbfips  the  wpp^^  ^d 
roedbaiAlythe  wost  rilicii^lo^.i  audi  t^iougb  th^  Efl'P^^'^  :P?..!hF 
Frimi^ir might'  b»,ve  .philf>pppto^  enpwgb  itojendiurij  ,the . ibrqiff 
rqnaiUy^be  A^an  hay^  na. patience,  with  the.latt^^'wbifb  fr^ly^jji^ 
tpavts/itselClt0  him:in  .tha^Jaoe  of  buivpeopli^  ^^  v^j^a^ral^le J[q,i|i^t 
^pactifmlau:  yhi«  emterrasaipftp^  ia  ^  B^.<?ne.5>  b^t  yqt,ii,j^.qf(t 
-a^AUabUiia:^)  g^rievaacf^.^aiMstiAuiStriaj  bi^ai^se  ;ifcariapi,p.ift^ 
liber  hypw^AMtxiaa  poll V  .<N^..f!rance.  herself  ciu.a  p^;ni^v((y* 
.^easi^j  Wbea  the  Fr^ncb  ^vertbr^w,  W  F^bruarj^/l^^gjj^ 
•Goi!eriH»eBJt •  of.  their  ;Owa  aj;,  least  t^e^^y  gf?pd»  the.  Iu)pj^ 
utIiQught*  ftV  itt  l?yui»ble  iwjtatiMw?,.  t».  qvc^if tJtiir^w  pf^  ^hipbt  »^  W^ 
id'M  sbadowy  preteiviops.  of  reforpii,  wa^  ^icur^Iy^  h^,!^  ^bjs 
Ja  tbprt^ue. history  laf  tibe  \^s^,  a^,.r^speptSfjtb^  pepple  of  .t}^ 
rllortian  States.  Their  cause  was  indeed disgpr^cdl  A)^  .the^c)^ggfr 
rwhi<rbrtook  thevalpable.  liieof  Ifx^ssL  But  that  great ^i^f^.pui^t 
(be  chained,  upon  the.  people;  and  evao  if  itwere.s^.  cb^^^Jm, 
<Fi;aQee<jit  least,  sbpuld  baye,beep<leaifnt  wUh,..]b^er;o^,',^t 
Revolution  on  record.    Instead,  however,  of  rc^celvjng tyy^^^ff^nge 

f  I  f/«»f<  p  '>■''*■    rr  ■<;»]■■■  if   «  'J.    ■! Mi  r  r — r j  ;■.'.:  n;    mj.;;  ^^  j  [ 
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tH^Pf^h  Re|)i^ic  in  aritis'  ajtbihstHH^nkl  Wid4h<»:f  ^umitikH«d^ 
i*ter  i  Hbttcly  st^ttgg!e,  td  h^\%xx^xi6tlo€GiiV^^^¥\^^e^^iXk^ 
lUitinkti  Stated  iobniivted  to  slleer  tbi^i^iion^' Vcrf  tlb«y'4ikt  leMiWt  feili 

Oi^tk  uhdi^i'  foot;  fbdfld.ln^i'telf  ifi  ^e<^t;'  wMle  wieafiiig; 'otffWfti^ 
»f^  tribes  of  co^iueiit,  chkki^d^td  thyjIifemphM'ttar^fiAie'^^ 
%Hom  she  h^d'fe-c^tkMMed:  '  Uk^db-the  ^etk  ^^AialititKitlitig 
il^  iiifftfehee  ahd  kuthiirity,  «iJre»  had  -  ddittnwtttd' u  ^protes'Wtoil^l 
Bdt'ibe  Haici^  ^i^ttotikl'ititbreits' itbe^^ine'  fieic^^ty  M  Vrourtitig 
th4i  nliVMidtitu^^  p^y  In  the  hiternttl  politkk  6f  the  cdiiklti^ 
^Ibh  had  dattsed  the  i^p^ditiMii  to  be  jMflt  to  Roine/fdrfiadtf  it 
4o  be  withdrawn.  The  Cuna  was  well  ^"W^sf^  that' Hh^Vefry Hdt 
fey'whi<*  Prancirf  hUd  flitteteil  bet^  faitiglOfy  WW-fewt  ^b^her 
fed^^ifdence  in  the '  fkce  .of  ttxe"  FA|Mtl  Pbiter  •  ^hatth^  itntk^^^ 
Chichi  hid  rtndbreid  the  original  sterti^e'  Uy  the  l\)jie!dbiA' wotfkl 
irtill  stknd  it  iti  good  stead;  abd'that>tiie 'PbnttflThad^tiottiilvg^ib 
do  but  to  ttirn  a  deaf  ear  fo  his  ^edtMditited  kd^-isets^aiid'Vft 
^o^drti  as  he-ptea^ed:'  •  *•'•  *  ^■•.  •  •••  :  i  >«  -^  >:  ;.•  .n#<».[ 
^  The  Eitlji^etbr'was  Ptoideiit  at  ttie'lifrie  of  the  >8i^ge  4^f>Rimiif. 
It  a}){yeai'ed  fi-bm  his  t^ell-khoWti' letter ^6  Bd^i^^N^y  «bativt>Mniii 
^^pugnant  tb  fais  i'eelings^'bm  *wt^  iliLTc^'yet<to- see  «he'diiy>wiieii 
Ue  will  shrink  frblia'My  iEriefif^ce'ttAt  his  p^rsdnttl' iliDeiMU' iiiifty 
reqaire.  He  jtkdged  of  liie  RbiAan  expedition,  a»  of  «H-iM|fer 
jihing's,  neither 'by  passion  nor  hf  principle:  btit  be' rend  it  dfi 
'the  cold,'  frosty  fight  of  his  ambition.  As  Pt'esident  <be 'lentt 
liiinself  to  the 'schemes  and  he  reaped  his  political  retn^iHti'ih 
j^fae  services  of  M.  de  FaHotr^  as  a  Minister,  mid  in  the  ]nfl«i«ndfe 
<Key  insured  to  hibi  orer  the  p&rty  of  the  Ohurehi.  '  Agttis^  -avtlie 
Critical  moment  of  ^e  ^oup  d^Stat^he  Teoeived  liis  eik^wivitig 
Vecdmpence  in  the  decided  suppoi^r  of-^M.  de  Montnlembert}; 
^hich  carried,  in  his  so-^cttlled  election  to  the-  Enkphre^  eneny 
Vote  thait  the  party  could  command.  Had;  that  eledtioiy'r^alrMi 
*annua)  repetition,  and  had  he  thus  periodically  pocketed  Vheequd^ 
Valentof  his  condescension,  we  may  doubt  whether  his  oonsciem^ 
Vould  have  been  so  much  disturbed,  a^  k  now  appeal's'  to  be^  ^ 
'ihef.woes  of  Italy,  and  by  the  datigei^  to  the  peace  vfEaroJte 
irhibfa  they  engender:  But  ai  -M. 'de  -Montalembert  and'  his 
friends  are  of  no  further  Use,' Aottiftig^  temains  either  -td'so^ithe^ir 
ko  compensate  the  inortification  with-  which  France 'kind' her 
•Emjieror  must  find  theritseltes ' at  once  morally  responsible  fdr 
.air  the  offences  of  the  Papal  Gbvemment,  and  utteriy  powerteis 
"to  correct  its  condutt.  •  '  'i 

It  is  vain  to  say,  in  apology^  for  the  act  which  faaa  drawn  down 
on  France  this  puttgeikt  retributioD)'  tBat  Austria  would  have 
"*  occupied 
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oeoapifld  ^ibe  BraMm  ^Slfttes  if  afae  ksd  not*  done  it  Atntiia 
vouki  nerer  -hMfe  reutaaed.  act  match  a  jTroceedkig,  m  the  face  «f 
m  5p9ote&t  fmoK  England  andfroin  Frenoe.:  aoroan  we  desbt, 
from  the  knonm  aeatiinents  •of  Lonl  Palmtmtan^  that  he  vnoiokd 
haam  been  fonraid  lO'Oonoair  with  Eranoe  in  sudi  a  pxnteit.  It 
•«Dnld.aaeni'that  he  feh  that  hisrinaction  nquved  apoli^y,  wiMn 
lie  devieed  the  ingenioin  eKCoae  .that  England*  «<  a  Protestant 
<Ba«er^  ought  not  to  interfiBoe  in  anj  jnatteor  with  .respect  to  ike 
.tsmpoml  aaveveignty  of  the  Pefe,  Thia  plea  was  indeed  in 
'flagrant  oontradtctiun  with  the  cooiae  whiieh  he  had  himaslf 
pnBHsed  in  1831  as  Foseign  Msnis^a:  of  4ke  Cabinet  ^of  Earl 
)Giey :  ifor  he  both  joined  atithat  epoch  on  the  part  of  England 
twtth  the  other  gnsat  Powers  in  urging  upon  Gregory  XVI.  the 
asoessity  of  'organic  improvements;  and,  when  they  tameiy 
vojniesced  in  .the  Pope's  :Te£nsal,hey  with  equal  annliness  anid 
'Sagacity,  repeated,  -throngh  rSir  Uamiiton  S^vnonr,  bis  warning 
'admanitiona.  Nothing  then,  as  we  .are  justified  in  .inferriag^ 
>bnt  prndenee,  pivvented  a  more  emphatic  disapprowl  ef  the 
iFrenoh  invasion  of  Rome  in  1849  than  was  eonvejAed  .by'liis 
ailsneei  Thus  it  was.Pinnee  wboant  aniy  henelf  •pliwed  itome 
ander  the  yoke,  but  who  menifiraliasd  .the  fifiendly  atrengdi  of 
iBngiand,  and  set  the  fislal  example  whkh  Austria  on  her<ndatif 
the  Appenntnes  had  no  more  to 'do  than  silently  botcxuitinglyito 
'Mlow. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears. that  France  hasnot  a  xag  of  titks  to 
snake  war  upon  Austria  in  Am  name  of  Italy.  She  is  nofwhete 
abunaged  exoq>t  in  Aome,  and'thete  it  is  i\^  ker  onos  iiiimiiwl 
moL  fiheis  not  'menaced  in  fanr  independence,  ker  instttntsonBy 
ar  even*  ker  \nifinenoeb  HevdiSmsocesanth^Anstria^  in  seaewi 
of  the  Bastem  »i{nestson,  asay  account  for  eotonass^  mti 
jr^  for  aught  weknow^iwanrantremonstnsnce;  bat  ammfinissiy 
iiote,>oo  the  moat  nwCsvansablejnipposilaoo^.from  any  jnitify- 
■ageaoseiof  war.  iShehsa  no^yaaniiar  wiations<wdth  Piiwkmmt^ 
established  by  ancient  or  <0ven  by . modem  ^tnatisr:  the  failiuseai 
4hat(CBOSsn  4he  defilsa  of  the  Cottian  Alps  tell  .anather  tale,  sand 
Hifonn  ns^  taker  prejudice,  .in- which  dtrediott  kawe  cUeftf  Jmn 
'thvapprahension^cf  Sardinia.-  W-e>lLnwwnot  whether  aU.tins  kna 
iheen  impUeitly  -or  :esplicitly  reoagaised  by  ike  JBngttsh  peapla, 
or  whether  ila  vecoit  leaning  taithe  Aastrian  side  as  against 
•France  has  been  rather  due  .to  moae  saneeping  or  imoae  genenl 
views ;  to  a  deep  solicitude  for  the  continaance  of  peace,  and  tarn 
famsoasion  ihat  the  fimperarof  the  French  ia  guiltily  dateaoiined 
upon  war  with  or  without  cause,  while  the  attitode  of  Auitraaiia» 
as  ^ley  have  understood^  strictly  »  defiensive  attitode.  But  kc'that 
as  it  may,  whether  we  neganl  •theicsae  vpm  genend  gaeoads^sir 

whether 
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smbmAer  we  pmniue-it  into  nunatii  pariieulsrs-'Mld  •{ifclsl  .p]«sd- 
jog)  ^re  flsek  in  «aia  ior  any  vCBaMemkicam  of  public  right  ^hioh 
jmoUr  it  in  any  fltanner  joBt  or  tdJerablA  for  FroMre  to  intcifetfe 
wkk  tbe  slFon^  hmod  in  tke  sctdetneat  of  Itaiknoflaini. 

Bat  we  have  aowto  open  a  rerj  <lsfferent  cbopter.     The  recent 

.aoMtrorerftiee  havetdooe  muA  to  increase  oar  knowledge  on  the 

ttnteietate  of  (ke  qnestioil,  aot as  between  Auetna  and  Frane^,  Mt 

4»  bstween  Aufitferia  and  ^Italy ;  4)t  if  not  to  increaseiour  knowledge, 

'4o  render  4>ut  ignoraaee  Toiastery  and  in^ceuaable.     T4ie  -one 

idaaat  a  time  whieh^aa  we  bave  stated,  tke  tEngttaibnian  admits 

•iato  bis  'iniiid,  was,  a  few  asondis  ^nr^even  weeks  ego,  ^dmpty 

this ;  tbat  France  was  abovt  to  become,  in  the  words  which  LokI 

JohU'Rusaell  applied  ito  the  late '£iBp«ror  of 'fttissia,  ^thewdnton 

diatarbeT'Of  the  peaoeof  Earope/     This  idea  efiectnally  shut  «at 

aU  oonsadeFalioit4)f  the  queatiod  wbether  the  hands  of  Auftria 

were  clmtt  and  her  eonscienoe  pnne  in  respect  to  her  Italian 

p^liey,  and^whetherend  in  what  diegree  the  dangers  and  eaffenngs 

riOf  that  ooontry  iie  at  her^dcor.     For  us,  a  few  'weeks  ago^  thetfe 

'W&a  no  ItaKaa  qwastton;  it  was  a  phrase  blazoned' on  a  Fiiendh 

.banner,  aad  it  was  >  nothing  m«re.    6aidinia  was  ineittioned  only 

to  be  condemned.     We  saw  her  in  an  attitude  of  appairemt, 

jpediaps  of  evickatjivibserviency  te  i^ranoe ;  and  tliat  was  enough 

'  ia  bar  all  inquiry  aa  to  the.  causes  'which  had  bvoogfat  abont  a 

result  so  unfortunate.     No  more  discriminating  construction  was 

put  upon  tbe  &cto)  than  that  she  coald  only  be  piunrptedby  tbe 

MS|Mnt«of  tenrtftorialpiHaoy,     The  leaiembrasice  of  her  unwise  nnd 

vJsnwBrinntable  inrasion  of  Ixunbnrdy  in  1848  loae up  in  Rvtii^ 

^noeUection ;  tssid  it  was  fMreanmed  that  she  tbongfat  the  tteie  ^bnd 

^JDaale^for  playing'tbe  same  gnnw  again,  with  new  suppevt  at  hnr 

^bnok^nnd  with  greater  chanceanfanQcesa,     It  w*s  so  palpable, 

.wn4ber,cianliand,  tbnt  the  tmeinteieets'of  Aufetria  required  hortio 

^tsnoatTigidly  in  the  defensive  senee,  «$  almost  to  cempeloor 

.^HunMaiy  belief  of  her 'assurances  that  she  had  never  enirFtainad 

^Aeadea  of  acting  in  any  otber.     h  was  at.  leasA  cooeeivable,  -on 

rtfae  other  hand,  that  the  error  whilsh-  SainMnia  liftd*otsce  commitCAl 

.migbl;  be  ^eonuntfetad  by 'her  again.    Jealous  of  the  doctrine  ^f 

.  janeae  nntionattty,  aa  it  ^stands  apart  from  x^onsideTatifHiis  of  prae- 

^osd  havdahip,  we  knew  that  <his  detrtnne  was  the  hivaatiie 

njFmfaol  'of  Italian  desilres,  and  the  impresaten  widely  prevaikni 

4bat  <£ron  'this  ^sonrce  only  were  drawn  the  chief  materials  of  the 

.cas&nf  Italy  against  Austria. 

Witkin  the  last  few  weeiw,  however,  ik&t  has  certainly  been  •a 
ohange in  Ae  idne:of  English  opinion  and  in  the  langvage^f  sewie 
among  its  prominent  though  inore  ephemeral  organs.  Probably 
it  nftay •  have-dated  Irvm  the  appearance  of  that  dia^atch^  which 

Count 
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Omit  Bool  omtbe  25th  of  •FeWruMry  addressed  lotlMAitttAAii' 
MmiUev  in  London.  It  tms  publwtMxl  eariy  kt  Mmteh,  me  pre^' 
sittie  hj  the  agency  apdin  the  lAtereat  of  Austria*  CoKtaiaiiig^> 
a-0tstenieKt  from  her4>«m  motith-of  b«r«wtt  poMtj^  awi  tbisto*^ 
uttered  when  the  sword-s  poiiit  was  pveaeated  to  •harbreaal,  we\ 
€6ttid  not  hue  presoiwa  that  <  it  prw^ioiindad  Austrian  doctrini^^iit" 
the  «i|io|t  diluted  «nd  ooDcMiatory  form.  '  Yet  it  wae'cdkulaitedt6^ 
pfoduoe  far  iMirse  impressions  than  any  bttaeiD*ftom  a  hoetile'- 
qoarterv  and  painfully  to  illootrate  thid  melanehbly 'tratihs  thata 
blind  ConseFVaJrism'maj  come  t<rbe  the  most  dangei^siis  Riadicsd^- 
is«y  and  that  theolosetsand  cabinets  of  -despbtie  hoVevei^nsaire 
too.  often  the  snain  iiMtories  of  RertEolotion.      /^  .•   ' .-  .    • .  < 

•The  dispatoh  was -followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  pieeond  of  • 
the  letters  from  SigHor  Parini  io  Lord  John  Rusesil  that>  asr^l 
mentioned  at  the*  Iwad*  of  Shis  paper,  by  a  masterly '«eply 'fveac^^- 
GsflintOavDar,  fmd-by'tbe  tii«ire"Weent'  pttblkalion  of'  the^- 
nete  df  that  atatesman  dated- the  1st  of  March^  in  which,  al  the  > 
re^pesst'Of  the  British  Minister,  he^setS'  forth  what  be  thinks  tlie(| 
essentieland  immediate- requisites  for  the  pettM  of  Italy.  Wich-^ 
these- papers  bctfore  us^  we^shall  attempt  a  riioit  'ttevie^  of 'thjB<« 
case  of  Aiistfiaas  it  is  atated  by  herself,  aad  as  'it  is<affeeted  by- 
the*  evidence  which  her  antagbttists  havi^^pfodnoed  both  as- to  ber^ 
present  sU^itode  alid  fas  ta  the  general  bwin  of  iier  peliey  since  the-i 
epoch  of  1815.  ^  .     .         :  .  l 

it  lis/' not  .difficult'  to  sum-  Qp'.the<«loctrtnes  propewided  by^^ 
Count  Baol.>  'Great-  political  {  bodioa  'must  always*  hare  tH»' 
idflajsnee  on^neighboaring  States,'  but'ji^t  Ougfat  wt  to  impair  i 
their 'independeiitek  Austria  tabes  irredit'  fovihavin^,  ^nore  ahaai'* 
oaea,')asit  is  stated  wiUi  abeWitchingf  modesty,  ve-estabiisbedT' 
by  ianre  Uhe  Italian  fenremmenCsiovertfafewn  4>y>  vevbltttiair/i^ 
Araong^theirecipaeiatS'af  tfaeee benefits  hasbeen; the  goyennftteat^~» 
oCSanrdy^  but  then  it  was  before  ithe  datefof'^^theiMOdeni' theosSos*^ 
oCpabUe  n^t  ^ch  Count  Cavonn has  inttoi|uced;'  -  Tbti4saatib#f- 
between  Austria  and  the  '  independent  States '  of  Italy  are  exda-^^ 
sirdy  ia  the  interestir  o£^legit{niateC'defenoe;'tand'Bobn«  hai^a 
rijfbtilo.isay  k  Word.^kboot  i^enu*  That  use  winch  was^lalri^ftn'ii 
b^'  etfpeded  is  made  by  the*  Aaetrianidiploaiatists  of  the  War-al^ ' 
lM8y  tp  damage  the^pmsent  oaseof  Sattlinia  iii  connection-  With^k 
^  the- pretended  sonowe  '>  of  Italy.  It  is  then  adbiitted^  or  ratbeio  > 
boasted,   by  Coant  Buol,   that  4in.  account  of  tba  aitielet  of 


Piedmontese  newspapers  (which  are  not  under  the  i<xmttwl  of  tha(>> 
Go9enunent)vAastna  took  the  mieAsufe  which  is^bat-ofid  %tepf^- 
short  of  hastilities^  atod  broke  off  'bat  a  short  dnieago  fa«r4ipid-i'^ 
malic  relatimsB  with  Sardinia.  It  is  ajiso'  true,  we  b^K^vw,  -thoiiic 
Sardiafe'did^not'iS^nd'  an';enmy  t^'^mgvatQlata^th^iEniin^ 
Hi.  .'[.J.  »  Francis 
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FraMM  JoM^hrirli^i  he' ti«it«idi.MUi^  ::^ut  (his  i^sooi  meAiimw]:  r 
b^rCouiit  3a«l^Ai^  we.preMiiMtbordbfe  is  nottlmugbt  to^jdSosnlr 
a.  tenaJbl^  ground.  «£  cowpkioi.  We  .  stop  «t  !thi«  mpmi^n^  4o<- 
exj^Q08  out  devout  IbwBkiulaestf  that  -fiogknd  isr-beihuiaoape^ 
p^vejcfol  and  moro  i;enM»te  tbiuB  Piedmont  c/ibr  if-  the  !6Mne.. 
meaAure  which  ban  been  jneftaured  to  PiedBwnt  wiem*  motodouA'. 
to.  us,  if  the  ffee^  or  evoea  the  lieeoliaiftSfurtiobis  ia^aewsfmpesa'} 
afibfd  a  .just  groftod  for^ith^v  iHptnre  4if.:dipkia]»UC)<xektionsvq 
undoabtiediy.at  few.  fieviodasiiBiefr- tbe*  peace  of. ^1815  nvooldian,. 
Ati8tiied:Mi«Mter.bq(ve(giBi{ed  thersomiyof-Ijeadi^     >       '>;;'i 

.Bu^  poiMat.Baol  .does  noit:  shrink  .firom  dii<ouseing^.tiief^pA»ti 
tended  sorrows'  of  Italj.i  .  Ho.ffedexiMislj  adndtSctbaViio^ieTierj^o 
thing  t  is  perfeet  inr.lh(&-instilatiQDB<mKl  admtaisADStifoi.of.  the 
ItikUaa.  Govesoinonts,  i^biU'he:deiii«si.Hbe^tj|ol!uand.caliHinileft''^ 
ngeriBst/tbesa./ .  Tfaisit  somewhatvagoe  }<bttt^  if  tiiere.be  ardoubtn 
as..to  the  aninmti  ofn^he.passagev  tbe^Ieubti  dJMappears'iwhenilHi  > 
cciitesr:tQ'partAcnIafS;  (For  he.j^ointsioiiilrbuli^ooe'SQuxceT  a£>unH.i 
perCeetiiHiy  which  is,  that  fi»eeiastit^tiaps»  thiugj  .a>»  besays^Mis^it  i 
i'Q^  Xtalj,  rbate.catised}  deplaaaUe.  >soc»ea..«it'aiiaroh.;fTadd:!diar'» 
Older.:  1  Thisis  the  aiaooerisiiwhidbAiiatria^'wfaiohTUBleaiiai  Itd^i 
by-  the.hayimet  Jtlone,.  shovr^^bflT!  respect  for  the  sadepeDdence  «£» 
S(isdifua«iand.for.hfir  ins^iftotieoSf  Mrhiclfcof'ftheitaselyes  ^v>e*ha9ii} 
in0m%ed.lo]falty»:liheitj9.aiid  Qrder«ia.tfaaib  very  Beriinswhtr  whidx^i 
Count  Buol  so  grievously  calumniates.  But  Couot  iBuol  doei^  > 
ni^  ceAdema  free  iiistitulii6ns.  laiiyersftllj^  .He. sa)^'. they  wall  do 
vei^  weU,iQdeedj(hr  .OQuUl.  not*  ptudentl^r  say  losft  in  waiting. foif> 
th0:e;yeiof  a:  British  Minister)  w,hene>  they  h*te\been.deveh)iM^n 
awl  natuittd  fo^r  cobtuxies.*  >  i  Wbateven  eke^  may  happen^  Anstnia.r 
will  never  be  preesed  -intargutneiit*with<bny  SBooftvenienicoosati^ 
qaeii0eeidw^wafrQiiif«this(adinimieni|'einee  shelajrs  it-dow&ato  ai 
conA'Uimi.  iwe  gu&  wm-ot  free  igieveninieDt,  thai)  it  niast:hai!e/ 
e^brtedier.eentiMies.  beforoiit  can /prodbeeaay.beaeficial  fnuts,':^ 
aad^  ceasing^to  be^  a,  public  ^laisaoee^^canjhtlve  .anyttido  to.^xi^t> 
atalK   •.  ;   ■  .     ^   ..    -   •'!  .'  .•   ';  •  ■ ;.         .•     J-    •  ■!     '   '•    ••  •     -*••  . 

.While^ubowayer,  ,the.  til^wa  of  Austria  aretbns  sagaeioasly . 
guarded,  xn^jnatteralheoretieali  shoibaa  al  wafers,!  adds  Count  Bu«4«  « 
'frankly  applauded,  every  marked /impnovenitolr da-  a  pra^tiealti 
powtiof  Tiew;'.aod|  fwbea  oonsultBd^  fai^  givea^  her  opipitoft  •. 
coDSCieplioiisly,  after  a  maturd  exaiaiilationef  the«circaiBstanf:ea/t  ' 

Js  this*  th^  fact?  No  psoofytio  instande  h  givsea  for  the- affic* '> 
matbe.;  ted  an^ative  ia  pnyverbially  haxd  to deaMmstrate*  .We- : 
should  beeurioUsio  know  whai  have,  been* the  meaaures  on  hebaUC  t 
of-ifivpdpia  or  food.goreraxneutin'iltaly^  wbicb  were  due  In,  thai/' 
adviiie, /Mr  had recttived  thea^preval of  Aaairia;  .Savdiaiaa-instilQpi 
tiqai^af^^i  bftre  sean^sh^  reundly  ^ooouacies; .  Onaothfioi'initancQ  ^ 

f!  ..  ■:  I  happens 
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bftppeBHi  td  be  dready  befeve  ihe  wovM,  #fakA  aajr  tenre  >fitf  >a 
litaasiire  of  the  seal-  of  Austria  for  pnodeal  iin|N»tement  hi  the 
administration  of  the  Italian  Goiremments.  Soime  seven  or  ci^t 
Toan  ago  the  State  Piosecntions  of  the  Neapolitan  •Govenmeiit 
formed  the  subject  of  two  Lettera,  addressed  ity  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
'the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  These  Letters  were  transmitted  by  Loid 
Aberdeen  to  Vienna,  and  it  is  > well  known  that  he  made  nse  of 
his  influence  at  that  Court,  higher  than  that'of  any  other  Britirii 
•uliject,  in  ^rder  to  induce  Prinoe  Schwaftaenberg  to  mitigate,  by 
friendly  advioeto  the  Court  of  Naples,  the  horrible^state  of  tilings 
-  wbieh  had  been  disclosed.  Prince  fiebwartaenberg  'did  not  athr ; 
'  and' the  author  of  the  Loiters,  after  sorae*  months'  deli^,  made  bis 
«]|^>eal  through  the  p]«ss  to  public  opinion.  It  is,  wo  believe, 
the  ftict,  that  the  Austrian  Goremment  did  not  so  mnch  as 
inform  the  King  of  Naples  thai  the  charges  had  been  made ;  nun* 
giiFe  him  an  option  of  turning  to  aooount  information,  -much  of 
-whieh,  though  refonring  to  his  own  servants,  was  prabably -near 
to  him. 

After  obserring  the  manner  in  which  Count  Baol  troals  the 
-past,  we  shall  feel  little  aurpriee -at  his  Tiewa  of  the  present  He 
pmoeeds  to  a^ow  that  the  Papal  Goremment -positiipdy  atand»  in 
need  of  improvement.  He  names,  however,  no  other  "amendment 
'^ia»  the  regeneration  of  its  aimy.  But  the  great  foe  of  refonn  in 
Italy,  according  to  Count  *Biiol,  is  Piedmont,  whose  i^gresstue 
•designs  and  rerolutionary  tendencies  nnilce  life  almost  intolor- 
able.  So  that  he  distinctly  states  that  'only  wben  Piedmrnit  ahull 
*have  ah«FiMl  her  system  can  any  Itefiaa  Stale  be  expected  to  set 
'•erioiuly' about  any  refovm  -whateren 

Count  Bool  oondmies  with  a  psomise  for  Austria,  that  'obe 
^ittabslain  from  hostttatiea  as-leog  as  Piedment  eentinnes  -witbin 
faer'own  borders^  We  ha«e'  read  with  uatasAiotion  thia  aaamranetf : 
-U'salisfoetion'only  i{uali(ied  'by  the  insinuation  ^wfaieh  aeesmpaniea 
■it,  that  Austria  has  griofancer  irhioh  she  might udvanee  in  jnati- 
fication  of  a  resort  to  arms.  Under  cover  of  these  words  aim 
might  assume,  ^aswe  foar,  upon  the  oocurranee<of  the  moat  trtrial 
incident,  a  release  fiwm  her  pled|ge,  andHbeoome,  in  deipitfejof  dt, 
4ho  4mt  to  draw  the  awiord. 

The  masioM  platnlv  tmd  nhnost  ostentatiously  ezhibitad  in 
this  dispatch  are  auffiesently  formidable.  We  are  plainly  taught 
that  the  legitimate  use  e€  «  standing  army  is,  as  -in  tbe  Bspal 
^States,  to  defend  thcGovennnent,  not  «gainst  foreign  foea,  "but 
ugainat  the  peopl^^that  free  inatttnlions  are  unfit  for  Itaiyvand 
have  been -the  true  source  of  its  calamities — that  the  licence  -of  at 
free  newspaper  press  authorises  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  State  that  permits  its  existence— *and  that  Austria 
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jAnanrettynmetottheiag  mexjremij  to  ii]Am»U  by  force  in  Ibe 
hour  of  aeediaay  Gov«iiixic«it  wbiiak  is  meiiftefid  iwitb  JWMwtniwie 
firooi  its  'wkfedM.  ThU  k  .xnnch ;  bv^  -tbore  iiB  :mona-  to  tell: 
CofOBt  Baol  has  not  sliBitod  the  fall  esteat  .of  hk  cktuns  on  the 
fnrtitnde  of  Europe^  though  he  has  stated  enongh  to  laake*  its 
lejoice'  tbat^tfae^eaisteiioe  of  JBritish  liberty  shMS.not,  to  the  extent 
of  a  single  feather's  weight,  depend  ujioa  his  isifficial  diseraliim 
or  npon-tfae  huge:  armies  of  hisiinaater. 

Signcor  Faiini,  irho  is  well  known  rto- he  in  the  ooafidoMse  of 
Cmmt  CwmmTy  and  lo  haire  aecess  to  .the  aochives  of  Sardinia, 
speedtlj  Mlowed  up  the  appearanoe  of^Oount  fineFs  dispateh 
with -the  pDodoclion  ef  a  traci/which  iUostrates  the  statements  and 
supplies  the  omissions  of  Count  Bool.  But,  ibefose  xcferring  to 
his  citations,  we  will  exhibit  froui  the  pattphlet  of  Salvagncdi  * 
a  ^recdconing  of  the  achtef  Mneuts  of  Austria  in  Ahe  way  of  the 
militnry  4iooupBtion  of  iwhat  she  tsaliricaUy  calls  ^independent 
Antes/  There*  is  natia  yasd  of  Italian rsoil,  jOB.  ^whiicb  sbe  has  net 
trodden  with  her  mailed  heel.  Since  1815  she  has  been  for  tivio 
^feasn  .in  arMe  inPxedment:  fiori6ue.  jeais  in  Naptest  ior  six 
^  years  in  Tuseany»  nx  in  Medena,  and.aiK  in  Pannat  for  iwei^ 
i6ue  years  in  die Fapal  States.  For  Siom  than  ihalf  of  thefoflgr- 
fisie  yeaas einoe  Pans  VIL/wus  lestosed .to  his  4toone  hy  Enropaan 
umm,  has  Austcin.faad  an  aitmy  aetuaUy  within  the  Teiritories  of 
AheOfamch,  nor  has  these  ibeeu  a  moamnt^  unless,  perhaps,  .dte 
ferened  and  ruinous  /epecfa  of  1S4B,.  wJhen  they  baue  net  been 
ORrenfaadowed'ond  erresarwed  by  herniiiitary  aseendancy. 

it  is  perfectly  obvtons-to  the  eommenest  understaoding  thet 
there  can  be  no  guarantee,  and  uB.avgensBsl  nde  ne  hope,  of  good 
fferennnent  in  e  ooumry  wihere.  thereis  no  penalty  upon  bad.  In 
the  •strange  case  before  wS,  a  dnsterof  petty  landtaecondBvy  stetos 
hane inid  ait  hand  a  posasrfnl  neighbour,  who  has  net  npt^hy  4icr 
^nna'awswai,  a  standingiadvertiaemeot  that  whenever, -ne  natter 
£raHB  what  tcause,  the  anihesily  ef  their  GevemflMnts  may  be 
menaced  with  popular  jresistanoe^  she  will  oome  in  with  anenmed 
fiaree  to  pnt.it  down^  This  .paudamaiion  eataMiahet  an  im- 
townity 'alike  (formal, -patent,  and  entnre,  for  eorruptien  and  .for 
tyranny :  and  it  at  once  compels  us  to  held  Austria  responsible 
for  all  tfae^tlefecls  and  all- the^eaaBesses  that  haire  so  long  subsisted 
in  the  Itidian  States,  with  ae  mu^  of  .sttSaring  tethe  people,  and 
so  -muoh  of  danger  and  of  ecandal  te  the  world. 

:SaHaethtng,  howwver,  lemahsa  to-complete  the  eshihitiea  of  ^the 
^vtem ;  and  that  .something  Facini  hm  supplied.     The  refomM, 

•  Delia  ladipttideiaa  d'  Italia,  p.  47. 
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Mutterittgi  tod  Areata  fmm  Atidtriti.  (Stylus Viitl  nbt  tft^n  knoU- 
bow  completely  it  entered  into  the  spirit  of  her  I^Han' 'imiliiblr,' 
P0rliO»iy  to  Misitm/^ft  llatiao  gov^oiiQcota  J».tbeiff,;«)KQ9s$jiviubiit 
^nmp'to  )in)iBiidate>  and  to.ipiniish,  tbem  if :  Ihdj: •ghovkl eshibit 
^ymptbiAs  :<Df  ir^RMme^*  and  a  tendency  to  favuMur  ifireedom  eto  t» 
i«c6giifjMe' ttiii  ebnstittitional  ^airatiteei.'  '■•'•■  •  ''  /<•.  m-. 
^'  »Se«fcely'  had  thr  Wk  df  the  Treiatjr  Af  VieAflil  bad -time  ^^fey,- 
V^en  A'Astrfsi,  re-cstkblisb^d  id  bet  old  territory,  aiid'tni^ch  ihoire 
largely  gifted  with  new  at  the  North  of  tb^  Peninsti^  boldly 
hid^het  handbd  ffae>eaBtiinri^J9oath^44]d.boaiid  thfi.Kiikgaf/Nafiles, 
hyi «  ^ritrato  itrdalelina.Tbreaiy^  totadmiaisteobis  iattnrodkLgo^enH 
ai^nt.u{)Qii.bflr(ptiiiicipiBB. ,  Pretty  wd)^  iiideed^-  for  itesp^eftitaith* 
Ibdependmoe  of  States !  •  Her  wthm  ttofs  inere  cobfbrtoaUe  ;to  Ifab 
farig;bl.|>r6i]iise^adk]tlBd  by  >tk»  beginncdg^  iln  j181B>  Frinin 
Metleniichx^ontctndcd  Ihiat^ 'to  mak^  Avstiiasedurttni  'Lonliaildy^ 
lfar(iU.]|>pniiN0TaTe8ejovatithe:leaist  tfatf  previntaeofrDoaio^l^OasQlaj 
odgbb.lo  be  c^dki  ,to  b^r  by  >Sardiiiiai*  And  (Lbvd.  QMleotagH 
told  the  Sardinian*  Miiri»ts|r'«t  Vienna,  that  Safldima  ni^i'do 
treli  10/  q»ter>  ifito  :tbc(  Austeboa  X>abfederatian;  a&'  the.  EmpMror 
Duigbt  thua!  be  induced'  to  waiv^.  bis  pfetenstonsnto  the>Upptfi 
Novures^  and  to  tftexiitadel  of  Aleasandruut  'In'Januaay^.iS^l^ 
Princp  Mettemicbwpitea  'to  the  Ddle  o£  Modena^  tibattif.  Aoattii 
badibad  80,000  jnen  diaposabk*  on  the  Pa  ini.tb^  ^pneedimg 
.adminery  they  would  bare  morobed  on  Naples  to  put  down  itka 
popular  rising,  and  the  world  would  have  applauded  :tbc[ifcal^4i 
iAapplanda  all  .frbtaL:  At  -Laybacb-tbe  •aaaae  'MimsAsc  '^aclaihed 
Ihat  means  aniatbe  taken  to acvoid  the  danger  that  tbe.Nitftpolitaii 
JEarliameoit  might  ifetraoe  its >stQps,  and  be  satisfied  witba  CMtoMti^ 
lartisB  like  thas  (^f  France  under  tbe  RestooBtb%  whioh'  Fitaili^ 
bfiiselfbad  rscoanmeiKM.  .Add  noiw.WB.come  aear  ithe-eluDbBx.. 
Being  asked  by  CouxiJt  Cain  d'-Istria  cn.this.oceasiMi'  whetbei- 
Afliataia  wonid  gvire'  ber  sandian  laa  system  in  Naples  tbatishoeld 
fartakB  of  tbe!  represeblative  cbavactpr^  be  TOplaed  tbatiitsb^ 
vould'  piBfier.to .  go  to'  wax**  *  Bnt,'t  rejoined  Caipa  d'talria,  'Iwhat 
if  tbe-Kii^  ofiNaplfls  bioMMif-  should  dasise.to  establtfb  isnnbrn 
syatemi??'!  ^Ib  that  case,',  the  Chancellor  of  Aostria -inswicae^ 
ftbe  Emperov  ivbuld  tnike  war%upon.Ahe  King  of  NapfesL'!*  jId 
vDnfpumity  wifcb  this  ontrageons  dcclasaAiim^  opihe€tb  of  jManfc, 
2J822,  Prince  Mettemick -wrote* tothe  AiMtvian  Miflistei  at  Pin% 
ahat  iUbe  representative  system^  with,  tbei  institutions  nKnassaiily 
/allowing upon  it^  couU  nob  aod'sboobi  *not  (mn'  pui^  ndmidum 

*"t  ■ '« — M «■ I  "■  * "Ill    » )■»   tii.t    iitif»  fe'^yl^' 
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n^qbHir^i^  be^  i^ft^a^sheil  In  any.  aiog^ler  ^t^te  qf  tber  }^pawi^^'^ 
%hp^  Cpunt  of  PrtJormcs,  Sardiruan  Minister  at  Viefina^  vvq^  «,i; 
flpjlow*  to  bisCoiurt:^ — .  ,,  .  ; 

'  f'Tht  Austrian  Obti^rntnent  is  ee^nviiioed  tkat  &v(ftf  idea  of  cMnpfd^ 
flaito  is  abiord,  and  that  whaterer  Governaienl)  dtvests  itself  of  afty  part  • 
«tf  ite  povrer^ 5uppUfi»  the  weapons  that  hre  i0  wrest  from  it  thf:.rep» 
inainder.  It  is,  therefore,  as  far  from  its  ideas  .aci  irom  it6  plaas  th^l 
iqfiliUu^onf  s)iouJid  b^fpifiid^  in  its  nfeighbour  States  which  may  w^^a^on 
thp  Hipgly  aii^tiprityy,  whic()  on  the  coptfarf  it  desires  to  see  rein^xiqe^ 
and  consolidated  on  aii  iminovuble  basis,'  ,,    .  ■       .     •  .  l 

'-  Ntm/wtu  iitisi  all;  The  Etnperar  of  Avstna  had  himself  f  liskeil 
tfar  •  Coukity  ;^H^t  wece  the  intentions  of  I  the  King  Cbarles'  ^e\iM 
ndtb^tnespf^ct  to'  tbe  Prinb^  of  CaiSgoaiiq  (afterwiorda  Clifeaiea 
Atbe#t>?  Theifinister  eiSanlhifta  i^lied  that  his  masteri'tftill 
intcndedj '  actcorfling .  tx>  the  promise  hJe  had  ihade^  at  Vercttem'  t6 
^ifae  him 'sikbscriibe^^  deed/' wbicb  should  bind  'htm  to  maintain 
tbb'OEibtiarohy  hbsolute:  aa  it  tfaen^rab,  witbeat-i^  oTfi«dnKrp|^{iii:^et 
FsiDoe  Melternidh  isaid,  on-  the  same  snbjbol,  ^tbat  thiiwaa  ^ihe 
ot>ly  psap&p  abd  effect dal.  method  of  pceoediJing4  .  "  >  >  /  i  )  o-^ 
;>•  Wiienl  the 'Austriaiis  withdrew  from  ti/e  militarjt  ocdupatibn  of 
the-,Nea{:»olt<tin  Staftcs,  tt|e  ^  Empeiar  inforonod:  the!  King  of  .has 
iAiention  tobdldiihim  bound  le  the  se6ii^  artidid  of  !the  I^restyf^F 
1S1£  'J  mdioa  leaving  the-  PajiaLBtateay .'where  <i]he  -oeiiipotio'yk 
was  nnaa^ed,  in  1822^  he  anuumeed  bi;»  intention  to  Teturnitdiiflier 
in  case  of  n^ed,  quite  i^reapebtively  even  ol'  thvr  wishes  of^the 
Oatevnment4  '  '*  '[ 

-'  'k  iai^latntbat^'tbeci^tbese theories  Qi!e  liaiitedin  tlieir'afs^iolf 
by'thciadramantitie  lawvof  oikcbmstance^  they  ar^iin  themaelvei 
HOtrof'fecfll,  bnt  of  nnivtetaal  implication;  And  on  Aognat  12^ 
1880^  PdnceMedidmidi 'franldy  atoted  4o  tieCiftniit  PrahDivnio| 
withifeferenoe  to  tbe<  then/ recent iSfenchRcnrohition^  that  iiteitly 
Bdtoii»  had  at  that  time,;aa  she  ha^'  ill  1815^  7<30f)QO  nntn^ak 
ibevfi^ontiir  of  Frdnce,  he^farionfefwaald  befov  making «  ^lesoei&t 
ui^nihat  iconqtry,  and' putting  an  end  to- tbe-  HtfVolution' ODOf 
for/aIl^>  ki  1831  the  lievr  Freiich  GoTcmnent  gently  retnow- 
atrhted  ogainat  a  renewied  oodnpatien  of>the.Pbpnl  Stains  ^  bikt 
FnCMe>&ftettx3midi  §  replied- 1^  thai  the  Emperor  kneatit  to  inteiiena 
oien :  at  cks  cost  of  a'  general ;  wan?  •  Wheo"  France  ocdufdld 
^Ancoii^a  with  an  opposite  parpose  .toahatiofAnstria,  the  Eniflsrav 
laaiid'^  there  ronstbe  a  BiaArch  on  Pacarto'  pnt  onend  to  tUe/eVili 
Whh'^wfawh'  .the  world  was  menaced.'  No  marohi  on:  Bands 
vnkied;^  bi:^  then  the  'French  Goremmebit  bad  to>  content  thiini 
selves  witb  the  empty  -name  of  an  occupation,  and  their  expe- 

r^T-^ r-*t-« ■  ■■   !■'   /?  ■ 

V-^WwVv.V*  P-  13.  t  Ibid.  X  P.  16.      *         §  P.  17. 
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dldon  remained  wholly  witbdnt  result.  In  1847  and  1848' 
Anstria  menaced  any  Italian  Government  inclined  to  reform, 
and  impeded  the  grant  and  encouraged  or  compelled  the  viola- 
tion and  withdrawal  of  constitutions.  Finally,  it  was  in  1849 
that  France  by  the  Roman  expedition  identified  herself  with  the 
excesses  of  Austrian  policy,  and  with  a  view  nominally  to  the 
extension  of  French  influence  in  Italy,  but  really  to  the  concilia^ 
tioB  of  a  domestic  party,  incurred  the  scandal  and  embarrassment 
fnmi  which  she  is  now  making  violent  efforts  to  escape. 

The  letter  of  Farini  proceeds  in  ail  the  cases  we  have  noticed 
upon  textual  citations ;  and  it  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  surely 
without  evidence  so  stringent  the  statements  would  have  appeared 
incredible.  The  pamphlet  appeared  several  weeks  ago,  and  we 
do  not  hear  that  its  allegations  have  been  rebutted  in  any  one 
particular.  After  such  a  course  of  conduct,  then,  steadily  pur- 
sued for  nearly  half  a  century,  it  is  a  sheer  mockery  for  the 
Austrian  Minister  to  assume  the  comparative  meekness  of  a 
defensive  attitude,  to  complain  that  Sardinia  fails  in  due  respect 
to  the  independence  of  the  Italian  States,  to  appeal  to  the  faith 
of  treaties,  to  pretend  an  anxiety  for  practical  improvements,  or 
to  throw  upon  free  institutions  the  guilt  and  shame  of  Italian 
disturbances.  Before  even  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  intro- 
duce liberty  into  any  part  of  the  Peninsula,  she  had  by  her  treaty 
of  1815  with  Naples  consummated  a  grand  conspiracy  against 
it ;  nor  can  she  be  entitled  to  complain  that  freedom  and  war  are 
associated  in  Italy,  when  she  herself  has  proclaimed  by  word  and 
deed  that  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  sword  shall  any  Italian 
be  free. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  conduct  of  Austria 
towards  Italy  at  large  has  involved  a  glaring  and  systematic 
contempt  of  liberty  and  of  public  right.  Let  us  now  examine, 
however  briefly,  the  particular  case  of  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
in  that  light  especially  which  will  most  contribute  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  Englishmen,  the  light  cast  by  the  financial  system 
now  actually  in  force. 

An  impression  prevails  in  this  country  that  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom  (which  we  call  by  this  ungainly  name  rather 
than  take  refuge  in  the  absurd  and  delusive  phrase,  Venetian 
Lombardj)  is  remarkably  well  governed  in  comparison  with 
other  parts  of  Italy ;  that  the  people  are  prosperous  and  contented  ; 
that  the  nobles  only  and  in  some  degree  the  town  population  are 
dissatisfied ;  and  that  it  is  simply  the  abstract  idea  or  sentiment 
of  hostility  to  foreign  rule  as  such  that  begets  a  disposition  to 
rise  against  the  Austrian  Government.  This  impression  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  a  prince  both  intelligent 
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and  benevoIeDt  has  been  n|>pointe(l  to  the  Vicevoyaiiy.of  the 
kingdom.  The  excellent  dispositions  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
Maximilian,  who  is  married  to  a  consort  altogether  worthy  o£ 
hifli^  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Belgium,  ave  known  ;  and  it  is  not 
known  that  these  dispositions  are  neutralised  by  the  very  different 
spirit  prevailing  at  Vienna,  and  that  the  Government  of  Austrian 
Italy  is  not  only  administered  by  Austrians,  but  administered 
from  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  and  not  in  Venice  nor  in  Milan* 

A  variety  of  secondary  causes  have  opented  of  late  years  to 
prejudice  the  position  and  augment  the  anpopnlarity  of  the 
Austrian  Government  The  Concordat  which  has  destroyed  the 
Josephine  code  throughout  the  Empire  aimed  at  drawing  the 
clergy  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  State,  and  in  proportion  has  removed 
them  farther  from  the  people.  The  law  of  the  conscription  has 
been  made  more  severe  in  various  respects :  for  instance,  the 
price  of  a  substitute  is  now  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  the  person 
to  be  substituted  for  the  payer  mnst  be  found  by  the  community ; 
while  an  exemption  formerly  allowed  to  an  only  son  has  been 
withdrawn.  The  change  in  the  currency  which  took  effect  some 
five  months  ago,  and  under  which  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent, 
was  made  in  the  value  of  the  florin,  has  increased  the  soreness  of 
minds  already  irritable.  The  recent  plagues  of  the  vine  for  a 
long  course  of  seasons,  and  of  the  mulberry->tree  for  several, 
adding  the  visitation  of  God  to  the  heavy  pressure  of  taxation 
which  we  shall  forthwith  describe,  have  produced  an  accumulation 
of  burdens  which  is  throughout  the  country  extremely  grievous 
and  in  many  cases  intolerable. 

The  works  on  the  economical  condition  of  Lombardy,  which 
have  been  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  have  been  printed 
and  are  regularly  sold  in  Austrian  Italy  under  the  eye  of  the 
Government.  It  is  believed  that  one  or  more  of  them  have 
appeared  not  without  the  direct  countenance  of  the  Viceroy, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  affords  honourable  testimony  to  the 
liberal  and  philanthropic  dispositions  of  his  Imperial  Highness, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  guarantees  the  bonajides  of  the  arguments 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  fact.  But,  even  apart 
from  any  direct  encouragement  from  this  elevated  quarter,  we 
may  rest  tolerably  assured  that  the  taxation  of  the  country  is 
not  exaggerated  in  books  published  and  sold  in  the  shops  of 
Venice,  Milan,  and  Verona.  We  can  confidently  add,  that  these 
statements,  which  are  carefully  reasoned  and  detailed,  without  any 
infusion  of  passion  or  invective,  fall  greatly  short  of  the  allega- 
tions which  are  commonly  made  by  gentlemen  of  high  station 
and  intelligence  even  within  that  small  section  of  the  upper 
class  of  Italians  which  has  not  renounced  social  relations  with 
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the  Au«|iimn.  Mud^oritiet.  To  thin  iire  migr  vabjoin  Ih^at  it  is^a 
entire  nisteke  to  supiYote  that  the  subject  of  natioofLlitj  suppUey^ 
at  tbia  moment  either  the.  exclusive  or*  Uie  chief  burden  o'f  com* 
plaint  among .  Lombigrds  and  Venetians.  For  Lombtirds  fuidk 
Venetiaaeari^i' after  all,  like  other  men ;  and  their  first  care  must 
be  to  livey  and  .to  sapport.  their  wives  and  children.  What  facili* 
ties  they  at  present  possess  for  thi^  primaxy  purpose  we  shall 
aow  aee.  .  •       • ;  .      I    .  .  .         » 

lo  the  year  1817  measures  were  tsJc^n  bj  the  Kmperor  Francis 
for  ian  uniibrm  assessment,  with  a  vjLew  to  tfULatio^  over. all  the 
putwiaces  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Since  that  time  it  has  beea 
graduaUj  carried  into  effect,  without  any  traceable  difference  />f 
roles,  as  Pasini  *  informs  us,  between  the  Italian  and  the  Germv» 
territories.  The  result  of  this  operation,  completed  throughout 
the  country  within  .the  last  few  years,  .was  that  the  existing  tax 
en  haded  property  was  found  to  st«^d  iii  .j^ustrian  Italy  at  28*78 
per  cent,  of  4be  estimated  im;ome.  In  the.  German  ones  it.stopd 
at  IS-IS  |>er  cent  \  but  by  a  partial  r/emission  in  some  districtjs 
lit  was  there«re4uced  to  16  per  cept.  ovier  a)l.  In  1822,  however, 
the  Venetian  contribution  was  reduced  from  15,986,000  Austriaji 
tir^  being  38*78  per  cent^  to  12,689,000  or  24  per  cent.  In 
1854  this  wa«  ^^gain  raised  to  the  original  amount :  little  short  of 
double  the  tax  exacted  in  the  German  Provinces.  For  several 
years  (we  believe  since  185 It),  however,  an  addition  of  one-third 
has  been  made  under  the  name  of  addizionale^  or  ^  impost  extra- 
ordinary,' to  the  previcnisly-existing  taxes.  The  charge  was  thus 
raised ito  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  income;  independ- 
ently of  the  further  burden  which  was  thus  added  to  the  very  con- 
siclemble  taxes  ad  valorem  upon  transfer  and  upon  succession.^ 
This  is  the  enormous  inequality  for  the  removal  of  which  Pasini 
strongly  but  vainly  pleads,  and  which  is  not  in.  any  manner  xen^e- 
died  by  a  minor  equalization  that  has  taken  place  with  Lombardj, 
leaving  both  taxed  at  38*37  per  cent  We  now  speak,  it 
must  be  remembered,  only  of  taxes  payable  to  the  Governments. 
And  Pasini  refutes  the  argument  that  the  relation  of  estimated 
to  real  value  is  different  in  the  Italian  and  German  provinces 
respectively,  by  showing  that  the  prices  of  the  same  year  were 
adopted  as  the.  basis  of  assessment  in  both.  He  conceives  §.  that 
the  real  nett  income  of  the  proprietor  docs  not  exceed  the  amount 
assessed  by  more  than  from  a  quarter  to  a  third.  He  finds  an 
independent  method  of  proof  for  his  propositions  from  the  statis- 
tical tables  of  the  empire,  which  show  a  gross  produce  from  the 
Italian  provinces  of  171  millions,  and  frpm  the  German  of  641 

*  Salla  Necessity,  &c.,  p.  16.  t  Jaeini,  p.  132.  X  Pluini,  mi.  19>S4. 
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#!lRohi,  or  id  ffife'jS^oporticrtf  df  18*  "to  TO.  -  Inst^^d'^f 'tlmtfpwM 
jiortfdti,  tiie  Ifflfiatf  tdx,  &v^  tipkrf  jfrotti  t!ie  extr&brdiDary  ad«* 
diHion,  stJtnds  as  36  1o  70;*  which  again  establiBh^s  the  fact  of 
Afekrly  a  double  taxation.  Thh  reckoning  in  for  the  year  1845  3 
ft  is  lull  J  sustaii^d  by  that  of  subsei^ueht  years  ;  -  aUd'  tli«  l^MuU 
here  even  shows  that  th^  compTaint  is  too.faintly  stated  when 
jt  is  left  to  rest  siniply  upbii' the  assessment. 

The  *  Proprieta  Fondiaria '  of  Jacini  deals  with  the  case  ol 
lombardy  only,^  but  in  rtiuch  g!*eater  detaif;  'W«  laihalt  only 
tiroubte  the  readet  with  a  few  particulars.  ActJordin^  Ky  'hini,t  the 
^gular  annual  direct  taxes,  local  and  dther,  distinct  ^om  thegrfat 
ta^  payable  to  the  Treasui^',  appear  to  add  to  it  more  than  one» 
half.  If  we  iriake  this  a^ldition  to  Pasini's  88*87  per  oent^  we  have 
the  total  direct  chargcf  at  57*  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  or  assessed 
income.  If,  next,  we  attow  fbr  the  excess  of  actual  value  oirer  the 
assessment  at  93  p<^r  cent.,  we  shall  have  about  48  per  beot  as 
the  real  amount  of  diVect  tax  on  the  n^tt  receipt.  For  Lotnbanly^ 
Jacini  takes  as  the  miilimum  amount  36  per  cent.  Either  the 
cme  or  the  other  may  well  astound  the  English  taxpayers  in 
Schedule  A. 

The  Austrian  Treasury  draws  from  Lombardy  80  millions  of 
7ir*  annually.  If  the  whofe  empire  were  taxed  per  head  at  the 
Lombard  rate,  it  would  have  a  revenue  of  eleven  hundred  millions 
of  lire.  Instead  of  this  it  had  (in  the  year  1854)  seren  hundred 
and  thirty-six  millions.  If  we  look  only  to  the  direct  tax  on  land, 
then,  at  the  Lombard  rate  per  head,  the  empire  would  have 
yielded  400  millions  ;  whereas,  in  1854,  it  yielded  only  203 
millions.| 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  the  wealth  of  Lombardy  redresses 
the  balance.  Wei!,  in  1850  thie  agricultdtal  products  of  that 
country  were  officially  stated  at  360  millions  of  lire;  those  of 
the  whole  empire  at  3895  millions.  But  Lombavdy  pajrs  some 
thirty  millions  of  land-tax  out  of  203,  or  more  than  a  seventh, 
instead  of  about  a  thirteenth.  If  the  real  value  of  the  Lombard 
crops  be  given,  it  rises  from  360  to  450  milliotis  $  but  a  similar 
rectification  might,  we  apprehend,  be  applied  to  the  rest  of  the 
empire. 

Finally,  let  it  no  longer  be  supposed,  as  is  too  common  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  Soil  of  Lombardy  is  in  the  hands  of  certain  great 
sigTitoriy  and  that  the  peasantry  are  untouclied  by  this  uneqiud  and 
grinding  taxation.  In  1850  the  population  was  2,723,000.  The 
nobles  were  less  than  8000.  The  landed  properties  were 
437,000,  and  the  landed  proprietors  were  350,000.§     There  are 

♦  P.  36.  t  Jacini,  p.  132.  %  Pp.  lW-5.  §  P.  118. 
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«even  tinMB  as  many  Itaded'propnietors.  in  Lfimbardy  Mt.thase 
are  in  the  BritiBh  Isies^  while  the  British  blea  have  a  popdatten 
ten  tinier  that  of  Lombardy.  la  fact,  after  dedustiag  the  inhabi)- 
tants  of  the  numerous  cities  and  towns,  it  would  appear  that  the 
bulk  of  the  adult  males  are  proprietors^ 

The  ^efriorable  censequeAoee  of  the  union  of  these  frngbftfnl 
imposts  with  the  recent  visitaiiotis.  of  Providence  upon  the  ailk 
and  wine  growing  districts  of  Italy  are  tonehingly  set  forth  inthe 
tract  e£  J  acini  on  the  Vallelline,  or  the  Province  of  Sondrio.  It 
is  greatly  dependent  on  the  vine,  whiob.ia  commonly  grown  ufwo 
patches^  of  soil  casried  up  to  points  of  roekv  and  panched  and 
fenced  there  by  human  labour  lavishly  and  continually  enpended 
far.  the  purpose.  A  taUn  is  giren  ior  the  CanmMe  of  'I'irMu^ 
ehowing  on  one  side  the  taxes'  and  the  expenses  of  QultivBtinn>  c£ 
the  vinebearing  properties;,  on  the  other  side  the  receipt  irosn 
them.  From  1840  to  1848  there  was  anaversge  income'of  above 
fifty 'tihoufland  iir«:  from  1862  to  1857  there  baa  been  an  annual 
loss  of  above.  100,000.  The  chief  part  of  the  evil  is  due  to  ^ 
•blight;  but  the  teuces,  whioh  averaged  about  7000  Im  in  the 
£rst  period,  have  been  augmented  in  the  latter  to  nearly  14^000!  ^ 
Relief^  however^  was  decreed  to  the  Valtelline  by  the  Imperial 
Government  in  1855  to  the  e^ent  of  70^000  lirt^  when  its  lossca 
had  been  twelve  millions ;  or,  as  we  reckon  it,  not  quite  one  penny 
halfpenny  for  each  pocmd  eterling,  and  less  than  a  tenth  part  of 
the  taxes  paid  to  the  Austrian  Government  for  that  very  yean 

Before  1847,  the  Province  of  Sondrio  paid  as  land-tax  to^  the 
treasury  297,000  lire:  in  1848  this  s«mwas  increased  to ^7^000. 
In  1854,  amidst  the  frightful  ravages  of  the  vine^disease,  the  new 
ceM&  was  introduced,  and  the  charge  raised  at  once  to  668,000 1  f 
Under  the  new  valuation  thus  established,  the  realty  of  the  pna- 
Tinoe  was  taken  at  1,575,000  lir^^  while  the  real  ordinary  leoe^ 
may^  according  to  Jacini,  be  cempnted  at  double  that  amoanC 
Against  this  income  of  3^150,000vthe  direct  taxes^  imperial  end 
local,  of  all  kinds,  are  taken  at  l,3O9g000.  The  mor4;age  debt 
of  the  province,  almost  whoUj  in  sums  under  25il/.,  reacbae 
fourteen  millions  of  AW,  and  the  interest  700,000  lire.  Tfaeee 
two  sums  make  2,009,000.  Thus,  independently  of  iitdiWiat 
taxes,  there  remain  only  1,140,000  Ure  of  income  to  meet  ^ 
failure  of  crops  equal  to  a  million  and  a;  half  for  the  vine  aloneij^ 

The  consequence  of  this  unparalleled  state  of  things  has  been, 
that  the  inhabitants  live  on  their  litde  capital,  while  it  last%  of 
beasts  or  other  stock,  or  disappear  to  wander  abroad^  or  staxve ; 
that  the  diseases  attendant  upon  famine  are  raging;  that  mania 

*  Ja«ini  en  Sondrio,  Table  at  p.  47.  f  Jadiu,  p.  50.  )  C^  SM  < 
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taawaming^  thb  io^d.  of  benits;  andllmt  m  one.«ngir  jPratew 
worlj  SIX  httadred  propertieB  of  persons  deceased  temmm  aii*> 
claimedy  betaus*  tbe  heirs  are  luiahle  to  pay  the  tax  upea  tbeir 
saccMsioRr 

What  has  been  said  i n  these  pagas^m ay  suffioe  to  make  itundeiw 
Btood  how  the  mind  of  the  rural  population  in  the  Italiao  proviaces 
baa  undergone  as  towards  Austria,  a  most  uufavouiaible  cbai^ga 
But  from  the  veij  homelj  question  between  living  and  dying 
we  shall  now  pass  to  the  more  traasoendental  one  between  a 
doiBsestic  and  a  foreign  dominion*  We  are  among  the  first  to 
lament  that  the<  ardent  temperament  of  Italiaos  has  so  oommonij 
induced  tbem,  not  only  to  place  nationality  in  the  front  of  tbe 
baittle,  but  to  argue  the  question  of  nationality  itself  rather  upoa 
grounds  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  in  a  region  whore  no  State  and 
no  people  can  safely  keep  pace  with  them,  than  to  exhibit  the 
dose  oonoection  that  clearly  subsists  in  thdr  paiticular  case 
between  this  oomparatiTely  abstract  question  and  all  those  higldy 
psdpable  and  tangible  matters  which  detennsne  political,  per>- 
aonai,  and  social  weU-^being.  Bat  if  they  do  not  do  themaelres 
full  justice  at  our  bar,  it  is  our  doty  to  supply  tlie  lack  as  far  as 
wei  may,  and  not  to  let  slip  the  truth  and  equity  of  the  case 
beeiHise  in  stating  it  they  may  not  march  according  to  our  order 
of  ideas» 

In  the  brief  review  which  we  bare  taken  of  the  policy  and 
conduct  of  Austria  in  Italy  since  181&,  and  in  the  picture  we 
liave  sketched  of  the  taxation  of  Lombardy  and  of  Venetian  we 
have  laid  irrefragaUe  grounds  to  show  that  the  thirst  for  naticoial 
independenee  in  Italy  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  hope  of 
relief  from  political  servitude  and  from  heavy  practical  grievance* 
When  a  man  who  pays  two  pounds  out  of  every  five  in  direct 
taxation  is  noisy  about  the  independence  of  Italy,  we  need  no 
wiaard  to  explain  to  us  that  the  human  being,  smarting  under 
insult  or  hardship,  and  without  hope  of  remedy  at  the  hands  of 
bift  rulers,  does  not  minutely  analyse  the  elements  of  bis  uneasi- 
ness, and  is  little  studious  to  express  his  feelings  with  precision^ 
so  that  be  can  but  express  them  with  force.  Nature  herself 
teaches  him  to  choose  for  the  exponents  of  his  gidef,  not  the 
phrases  which  most  accurately  correspond  with  its  cause^  but 
those  which  come  stmightest  from  and.  go  straightest  to  the 
understanding  and  tbe  heart,  and  whicb  most  readily  propel  the 
electric  shock  of  sympathy  aJong  the  ranks  of  the  community. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  a  hundred  instances  the  members  of 
one  race  are  dominant  over  those  of  another.  But  we  doubt 
whether  anywhere  in  Christendom  there  be  an  instance  corre- 
sponding with  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy;  an  instance  where  a 
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oyei:;  a  rape.n^^cat  wre  ,j^clv8fnce<l.     Of  tlie,  jjjeop}e  loF ,  Lopibarclv 


3onc^<?.  ^p^ljM-bict*  to  sjgich  a  !c;W.  ^^J^'  ,P959'9^  j'^V  ^  .^^^^,  W 
tfle^ieWioi^i.  P^B^feiuin  and  HpHan^ ..t>elore '  1  o^SO  j;  ancl  we  tiayi 
s^^^^ftpjjjesul^^^^^  of/Austrifi  iii  Italy  is  esseritially'^a 

i^}^rSu  ^^^  :^!^^^^S^^V  ^^^  ,^ot  p{  suppnor  inteHigence;  '^aim 
^Ijou^Ujjve  by  ijo  ii^eani}  sj^y  that,  oii  t.bis  account  alone  it  oiig(i( 
TOreip^^orilv  to  .ceASf ,  vet  ,c,ertainlj,here^.is^  ^'  r.^a»c|»  wh j  it  shouiil 
bie  p^ercjsi^a  w.itHxnijdneiis.^n^^  witli 

tVegtrictfisJ care tolii^p^  the limits.o( jfegalrighu,  , jlBat the 

diifi^ljtf^' pt  tnif  TieUtio*?^  wlli(;^  frpii;i  its  own  naturaVeleiiiepts: 
^i;  IfCjM  ppe  [.<^.iffic.uU  tp.  m^Tntaiiii :  instead  of  being  jnUigated 


tb^.  vipiigsf.  of  tbe  Neapolitan  pffopl^e,  from  its  respect  for  tbe 
ipdepeadefice  of,  a  ^ovtjreigji  State,,  was  the  same  Power  that 
bouW  down  that  very  san^e  Slate,  by  treaty  to  its  own,  type  olf 
^bsoli^tism,  and  that  Was  reacly,.  as  .we  hav£t  seen,  to  make  war 


^'p  jdiare  so  ^xi^ch^  at  .p^f?ssing  ypon  Sardinia  with,  demands  jTor 
the.  Bfovifice  <ff  .Pomo  d'Ossola  and  the  fprtressofAlessanjofria^ 
jJJ^pr  h^s  8^<^!  pj^sitatipd  everi  in  our.  own  day  to  ftdyance  from^iD^ 
^itade)  into  the  town  of  Piacenza,  iiri()  jrom  the  towa  to  select 'and 
itprtify  pomts  beyond  lit,  ip  flat  cpotri^diction  of  that  great  Iiluioijes^ 
f^ttlexn^iil,  under  w.hich  she  at  the  /$am.e  time  seeks  for  ';8nelter 
fmd  tov  strength,  Tlie  States  that  Were,  parties  to  the  tt^reafj  ojf 
yienx^dv  dreamv^id  of  nothing  rfiore  th;in  of  placmg  LcJmbardy 
tpfipi  Tepetia  in  bands  that  would  be  strong  enough  ip  ooC^ 
^em  against  Fmnce,  and  nejtlier  directly  nor  indire<:;tly  r^« 
(pognised  any  iitlies  of  Austria^  eitlier;  military  or  jpohucaf, 
Ibeyond  the.  line,  of  the  Po.  Thfey  contemplated  a  com'j)q8iie 
aiyangy>roent  of  the  Italian  territory,  in  which  there  iverj^j  to 
^  9fcuritiie#  against  French  ambition,  but  which  w^  tc^y^av^ 
|p..^gjiijlihximii.  pf  its  oyirn.     For  tb^s.  eqiulibriiimi'  (jfflfj^^^ 
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cTay   -fo    the    'jiti^seint,'    Austria    liai '  agsatl'iionsFj^- ValtJ^refe'' t^ 
ftiibstitate'  her  b^n  '  ulldisgubecT    ni*edoriiiriance -^'a  Wi^Hcyihi- 


^eiideilde  bf  St^tesf,  until  tfce  li^ie  catitie  ti^^iert  of  these!  tirfncti^l^i 


which  we  fearit  hiu^t  be  siiidshe  hds^beeh  the  ma^^nstaf." ' ' : 

It  tten'  this  coiiijpUini;  orthe  ItaTiah,'  wHfeh  literatly  iiWdeN 

sYootf,  sets' 'fbrtt  What'  we  tbiVilc  liffl^  xribfe'  thin'  ah  inmsrlnarf 


be  reconsidered,  wlien  WeJ'find  Ittit  'tHi^ou^h  'ti^  \otd  'Wies^bl 
Jier  own' acts  li  jias  been  shown'  to  rficin  .hbthing  le^^t^ah^aH 
iiTe$p^nsi1b1e  sipremiicy  over  |feVefjf'S)tate  6xce^fiyai4a'tfiat'bf  laiie 
yearsj  Piedmont  only,'  a  perkhaneht  imnilihity  foi'"  ^i^ety'  degree 
^'ncl  description  di*  inis^oVfcrnment,   and  *i^  tier  owh  ^rovjiicie^* 


ought  to  be  distributed  over  the  wTiole  of  h^^  UhWieldyeifipire  ?^ 
\Ve  hav^  a  profound  sehse>  of 'thfe  sac^^diiess  of  treaty'  en^age-l 
inehts  and  of  the  importance  of  maintaining^  t)ie  sdtdefm^nt  ht 
which  Europe,  after  sufch  terrible  and  proldnged  don\-ulsion5[ 
arrived  in  1815.  But  Wi&  'must  <>bserve  that  a  tefritotfal  titlb, 
founded  upon  a  General  Treaty,  wh^le  it  is  tt  g^od'tttl^,  is  liiit 
6n^ absolute  nor  indefeasible.  lilies  in  the  Very  natth'ebf  such 
a  title  that  the  Powers  who  cohdiir  to  nlkke'  it  aritruitefed  t'd 
insure  the  fulfilmetit  of  any't'eirms  oil  which  it  !fnay  liav^'  KeeiJ 
established.  If  Austria  uses  her  |>oiitioti  in  LotnbWrtfj^  ai^d 
iVenetia  (as  she  has  used  it)  to  establisil^  a  siipretoacy'' oter  the 
other  Italian  States,  her  owh  title  to  Lombdi-dy  atid  V^tietia  is 
thereby  reciprocally  arid  ^eatly  impaii'ed.  lf,'updn  aiddi'ng' tho^e 
provinces  to  her  empire,  she  has 'not  treatefc)  themes  the+est  of 
th^  empire  is  treated,  but  ha^  pl^c^d  theni  upder'6%eeptiohaI 
biunlens,  and  has  fed  the  rest  hi  their  expanse,  ^he^  hj^^  not  ful- 
filled the  terms  on  which  she  took  the  territories;  fdr^In^.iteri^ 
^veh  to  be  parts  of  the  Austrian  em|iire,  and  tiot!*¥oi]ife^ placed 
in  that  relation  to  the  Transalpioe  ProVin(;es  which  ftttq  ]M^gro  irt 
America  holds  to  the  rest  of  the'  community.  The  bluest  cbh- 
siderations  of  public  prudence  Will  indispose  evdry  diplomatist 
add'  statesman  to  raise  questions  of  this  description  unleK$  in  the 
'^xixe^eii.  case  ;  but  it  caidnot  be' denied*  that  proceedings  kich^tifs 
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tho^e  which  have  been  laid  ait  the  door  of  Auftria  haye  a  ten* 
denrj  to  raise  them. 

We  have  stated  throughout  the  foregoiiif  pages  tl)e  case  of 
Italy,  and  not  of  Sardinia.  That  eountiy  has  acted  m  tbe 
Earopeao  system  for  sereial  years  with  a  moral  force  twet 
beyond  the  limited  scale  of  its  material  resources.  UiMier 
a  King  rigidly  faithful  to  eonstitutioaal  ideas,  and  ft  Mnialte 
ef  first-rate  abilities,  ehe  bad,  befm^e  we  reached  -the  'pieaeBt 
complications,  attracted  the  admiration,  and  established  dain 
on  the  gratitude,  of  all  the  friends  of  genuine  ireedom 
throughout  Europe.  She  had  had  to  confront  three  fomidaUe 
enemies ;  the  spirit  of  absolutism,  the  spiiit  of  ultramom* 
tanism,  and  tbe  spirit  of  revolution.  For  years  she  has  beea 
the  main  butt  of  the  machinations  of  them  all,  and  all  of  tbentahe 
has  faced  at  onee  -with  an  unfailing  resolution,  and  baffled  vifeh 
eompiete  success,  in  a  period  of  furious  reaction^  and  amid 
constant  mensee  from  w^ithin  and  from  without,  sbe  has  fkntad 
a  vigorons  tree  of  liberty  that  has  been  watered  netther  by  btooil 
nor  tears. 

White,  however,  her  domestic  govemoKnt  has  been  a  caiis|ii«- 
cuous  triumph  of  truth,  reason,  and  justice,  her  foreign  policy  is 
of  necessity  beset  with  tbe  most  formidable  difficssdiies.  Sdiwies 
of  territorial  ag^grandiaement  have  been  fredy  imfiuted  ta  iwr ; 
and,  according  to  tlie  meek  utterances  of  Austria,  she  is  the 


lawless  and  piratical  power  in  Enrope ;  so  tbat  if  she.  be  but  wnll 
1  handouffied,  I 


gng)|l<ed  and  handouffied,  all  will  go*  well  and  saerriiy  in 
bardy,  in  Koiwe,  and  in  Naples.  As  respects  a  present  lust  far 
Mteneion  of  territ«yry,  we  know  not  bow  it  has  been  proved^; 
mobile  a&sutedly,  if  she  does  indeed  entatain  that  dangsrouss 
and  sednctive  passion,  it  is  her  friends,  and  not  her  enemins^ 
who  will  hare  reason  to  kment  a  propensity  snre  to  belsar 
ruin.  It  may  be  in  tbe  designs  of  Providence  that  she  shill 
one  day  be  territorially  great  i  •but  if  she  is  to  sttain  to  that 
kind  of  |i;Teatnes8,  and  to  join  witii  it  any  durability  sf  power^ 
it  must  be  by  the  slow  gmwth  of  the  oak,  by  the  pnolnsged  snnr  ■ 
Oisd  of  eelf-^ommand  «ad  seif-denia),  by  tbe  careful  denrelo^pBinait 
of  her  industry  and  her  internal  Tesources^  by  disintevsstsd  servioo 
to  her  sister  States  in  Jtaly,  and  ahore  all  by  tbe  strictest  rssptui 
for  erery  political  and  legal  right  But  wehave-no  jnat  raannoi 
to  presume  that  either  the  knowledge  or  the  practice  of  tbane 
very  obvious  truths  is  oUierwise  than -familiar  to  tbe.Sard»ni«i 
Oo^mment 

We  «rast  not,  however,  overlook  die  real  diflSonlties  .of  kar 
pi'esent  position,  which  are*  due  pirincipaUy  to  a  i 
iotd  entctenoe  by  Austria.    Tbemftsksdaod 

that 
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thftt  Empiiie  h%&  of  itself  the  strongeit  and  moftt  resistless  ten* 
denej  to  call,  naj  to  force,  into  being  its  direct  opposite  System 
ganentes  and  must  be  met  by  sysiem :  and  siaoe  Austria  cames 
her  own  mme  thrDugbmut  Italy  ato  a  oeatr<e  and  symbol  for  abso- 
hitisro,  '%o  everything  that  vtaots  agaiast  her,  ia  whatever  sph^e^ 
everything  that  would  temper  the  religious  extremes- of  laodeai 
RiHnattism,  everything  that  cherishes  Italian  tvaditioas  or  Italian 
hopes^  everything  that  yearns  for  the  most  ludim^ntavy  farms  or 
guarantees  of  freedom^  must  perforce  be  impelled  to  seek  a  conn* 
teracting  eentrein  Sacdiniat  Thus  Sardinia  cannot  wholly  diaelatm 
the  fttttotion  of  spealusg  for  Italy^  while  neither  can  she  folly 
claim  it:  The  fsnction  that  'is  tbnawn  upon  her  banda  can  a^bw 
ba  fomally  ree^^ised  nor  absolutely  disowned^  It  was  in  no 
small  degree  «diutted  in  the  Conferences  of  Paris :  those  who 
then  admitted  iA  seetn  now  to  shrink  jjom  the  oaasequenoea  of 
their  aidnisttoo.  Weoan  scarcely  wonder  at  it:  but  if  Sardinia 
Ihs  tvombleaoma  and  evenfoBNuidable  in  thia  respect^  with  the 
whofe  national  sentiment  of  Italy  watehing  and  following  bor 
movements,  it  is  the  short-sighted  violence  of  Austria  that  has 
made  her  so  by  taking'oare  that  tbeltalians  shall  have  no  other 
organ.' 

Other  cii«uoastance»  have  contvibiitad  to  enbanoe  the- critical 
cbaifMDter  of  iier  position.  With  ct  readinest  whieh  some  thought 
over  bold,  but  at  which  England  at  leaat>  cannot  cavil^  Sardinia 
took  her  ehare  in  the  war  against  Russia.  It  was  ineaoeent  and 
natutal  that,  when  peace  returned,  she  should  be  desirous  to 
avoid  exaaperating  a  Power- from  which  during  peaoe  abe  might 
receive  mneh  injury,  while  ahe  'Oould  inflict  little  in  return* 
At  Aat  tkne  it  so  happened^  aad  moat  unfortunately^  at  least  with 
vefevenoe  totbe  Itiiliaim|ttastion,  thaA  the  viewa  of  England  in 
regard  to  Eaatern  poliey  took  adineciion  conespeoding  with  the 
ideas  of  ^e  Austrian  Goi^entment}  and  adverse  to  those  of  Frarice. 
This  difference  rand  this-'omiinoua  accordance  were  developed 
ciiieAy  in  the  discsuMiens  on  ibeimportaQt  question  of  the  DwiUr 
haan  Prineipelities.  France  and  Roeaia  wer^  faveutable  to  their 
unioai  Austria  was  supported  bgr  England  in  resisting  it.  Sar** 
dinia>4hiis  fonnd  Auatria  punsuing  on  the  Danube  her  Italian 
tyatan^  asid  steadily  resisting  whatever  promiaed  the  derelofi*- 
naent'of  nalienal  .life^  or.  of  political,  freedom*  Every  motive 
drawn  from  her  own  position,  and  her  ties  with  Italy^  drew  h^ 
acoaidingly  towards'  the  side  of  F«ance,  But  eandour  eornpek 
us  to  admit  that  she  had  other,  and  yet  more  legitimate  reaaona 
iisa  her  eonnse.  It  was  generlilly  held  in  the  Conferences  at  P^is, 
khatttihe  i%^D;eipdilies  onght  tlofoeuaited,  if  union  were  found  lobe 
HgiamnhteJteithe  «wiye»of  &a)paople.;fand|  inordeE'toreQQe^iae'ihtf 
/.{I  criterion. 
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^^I^  pl^^inpipd ^r, right  ia.iKt.«|>oOi  b^l)  «»9P0i4^ihMgiil»).atti 
opposed  the  measure  which  a^  Piiris  «he  bad  utroi^^y  hnovmA^ 
^i^t  Sarcji^ift  i^.,^]^4fig..pHrt  wiiU)  ^the^  C'c^nob»Goimii«ieQl.feknd 
j^-jtli  Ru^ia  ibK4h|s  .U^u^,  cfmmiV^.w>^\^^i^ffmii  fbfunssm^ 
sx9ffiSkt}Y  ^4^1*1^  ^  jthe,.jie«fipi»&.vreii|i4^jb»Mgh^  b«r.  v/Hie  coRivae 
.wa^ \t)|li^npleM,,  p^^  bu^MM^^rr^onsfi^nflsiKA  ia» 

^Uj5>%tunartie^,  ,.  It  *l|r^W  h^r,  ifef .  jtbi^  p«rpo(ieft  ^i^^^mopB^nyoOm- 
^))i^\iffn$^  Jtntct  the.arins  ymf  Fs^nic^,;  a|i4  therft«W:aliltieiiaialk! 
,.,,,The,  c^flirra  p(^  wftfu»tifi|i.  against^  SfNrdbniA  «ppfar  :<o  iCMmfc 
jqo^q^  \n,ih^,  vaguQ, apsd  impfjpiil)!^  imfVUiatioii^  ilibi^  Ai^  ffCh 
jp^^t^t-  revoIu4f|n^r^  .ppiniiHis  ai]4.am«i  At  Jt^ni^mh.^^grmtf 
4i^enaepJ:.,  .Xb^X  f^re  eotir^y vil^del^r^a^al^  ^d7lirt»t«H»i9i»i% 
^p<;irt^q44Ar  .^vi^eape,  Xbe  pE0ji9gati<¥l'9i(  ,r»y^l«liQiia9j?.  jd^l^ 
jB^^mf .  t9.  resolve  it»«U.  ifitq  thia  ;<  tb^at;  tbe'ii)i^i|»Uoni<<0£Si4nlifiii^ 
^od.  tbe<  iai^ie  pi  ber  public  jnten,  aaitcco^fomia  t^  ib^m^r^  Itottr 
s^Iye^  (Qri9^n,^tiv:e.^ild,«jtw4ing}MK>t4aiii^  JmK 

J[)(^)veyef,  in  the  sai^e :  maf^^r,  ii><bi«  di^p^tch  of  Fehruaiy:;  StSt^ 
Comt  3^}pV}^^J^  deii9i^4ing..tbe:  paliey.  ^^baat  Coiirl^  4ed«^ 
^tnat  t^Iy  is  unfit.lqr  fre^  iiis|iuMioQs,^d  tkw  (na  bjfl,$id»:di«^y 
impugns  th^  iostitvitiom.^nd  there/pre  the.i«dep»iidjem^pf  Sfifr 
.diiiia.     It  i^,no  i»or^  tbam  fa^  U>  bptb  pfMrties  to.admiiiib^lb^ 
^utagonism  betweiexiu  them,  dpes  .oot  d«p^d  upon  the.  mefe  .wiUrct' 
the  moment.:  it  is  fl^plj  gnwodied  ia  tbe  niQd«(i  Qf  g#«ww«4n$> 
.^irbich  they  hav^  re^peclfiv^ly  tbou^t.p^ptt  to  pursAeK :,  >•      um 
But  wb^re  is;  the  evid^nc^  Ip^s^s^ajkii'theicWge  4ig»iQ«t>fiNf^ 
;dlnia,of  aggressiye  designs  oi^  th^.  tertitpiyioC  Austria^  ^li.C^Qilol 
;$u$ce  to  refer  io  the  war  of.  l§4d<-9» .  Afwiyria  b/ers^ir  ii^flielpidi 
an4  ,wa9  Justifi^  in  J^ctiog^  the  punishioeiat  for  that  war  wUcb 
'ahfitbottg)it,  .sufficient    .S?rdiij4a,sn9^rt«d.ibr  h«c  offimt^-S  xbj 
should  we  si;ippose  that  she  i^f^ansta  nepitai  it?;.  Ll- i*  posiliiNJif 
disclaimed,  by,  i^ounlt  C^vour,  who  piromiseis  niH  tp  b^  the  i^g^mtr 
9or«     In  truths  the  qui^stioq  where .  jthe  immedta^  iPeapcNmbili^ 
)nu^t  lie  for  the  prei^enA  s^ate  p/C.te9|iion»,eyer.ihr(wti»mqg^jaAiMlr 
l)U):st,  turns  very  much  upon  facts  a^d  datea  wbieb.woiiU  H^paw 
to. acquit  Sardinia.    Tb^  pp^fick  of  tbc)  Kiugt  ivbtob,  if  ^mffot- 
voiced^   might   c^tainly   have  been  repeated),  wait  ^«'  belit?^ 
jlelivqred  on  the  lOth  of  January;  bHt  the  ;r»ply,..we.p«cba|#* 
ought  to  add  the  unanswered  reply,  of  Count  Cavour  ia  thia£  ih^ 
Austria.bad  despatched  a  new  ocn-pM  (Turm^eit^  .Lwkm^  bofoa^ 
this^eech  was  delivered.     It  is  true  that  befose.  ihia^mpv^piM^ 
the.X^Pperor  of  tbe  PrencjjL  had  previously  unad  omiOowlrMAi  M 
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,  idbi  dh  >iwKi : iio.  tefeyeince  to  Itnly,  ftnd  Pl^atottf'ciihht)):  #ftb6Ut 
-evUtnM  'b*  held  vespMsibie  -for  tb^  actV^of '  Loiiii' Wati6red<i. 
.Actth^  teMtittie  »he' admits  IhiC,  Uport  b^fig:l!n^<!!^  dtir&^e^  Qf'tUJ^ 
Wlifttty  ■MVetttisntr  of  Ihe  Atistrians,  'she  appealed  ^to  Ft^ticefdr 
.]k«teotMM,  a«drecei!fedthe  promitfe  ofit.  '•"  ..  5  .»  .hu|v 
^-nlM-Wimir  eMiMirourtO  obtairi >dtimiiiftr^  Viefti^  ^F  thkt^ti^Wd 
-gMmpof  hofttifo'oriite^l^tekitlbtfs  l^^ttr^eri  doni^- 

^mst'  If 'we  asTK  tO:.«M8Mer  tHe^^Me  iis  betWeM'ItalV  iit'lkr^'^ 
«Dil  A«[«tri»^it  prc^seiit^  Ik  loDgiitfd  tK^inaliicofg  bf'lril^d^^dft 
•wkiebictd^  iMdl)'^  ^  Mt  ^  mrife^idii,^  y^t  'for  'iem^dy:  '  Tf  W^ 
tdM'il'a*  between  AUstrin  aa4 'Franc^e^  iteii  tbir  "first  ttieJtJiiiiee 
JaaiMbtodlypm<)e«ded  Ar<hn  the  kt^^^^  ff  w«  i-egatd  it  as' be- 
-cmienr  AtiMrk  rand -Sntdinia,  it  appear^  l!hat;'  a^^  for  asbv^rt  sLctk 
^>-tie€%nt'dttt«' We  eoHcenied,'it  is -Austria  iind  lio^  Sarditiik 
friiidn  iDia  liMt  given  ^uhd'  Ibr'r^tnon^ti^ncd  add  for  aUrtt^. 
'A^^nespe^Oitb^pAit,  «(y  say  nothing' df  the^eqnesiiiditibiis/lbfeMisiih 
4fl<'tt«atie9b6tweM'Attstria  Aiid'tb^  StAtek  coHtdrinidou's  ^tb  Saf- 
tHiita^  iand'tbe  illdgdl  eirtetision  of  the  ftfrtiftcatfods  6f  ^fitei^k^ 
Jteihi  to<thtoMi^upMi'  tbat^EfliJpiireteire^pOitiSbiHty  dot'the  lessKeaVv 
•bocative  it'  kai  been  uniacknbwledged.  "  But 'finally,  if  we  view 
tim  ^tatkm  a«  betw^en'Saitttniit  aiid  Fmnee,  it  iti\ist  be^'ptalll'  to 
e^^ery  impartkl  ttind  lifaaitliie consequence  of  a  prayet  Ibr  military 
]»V($t^eti»n  is  an  innediateand  heavy  loss  In^oint  of  i|idepenii- 
«iic^;aild4ha^  thought  time  has  in  some  degree  Weakened  the 
^emembfanco  ^£  Ft^eileh  oct^upation  in  northern  lYaly,  it  lantiMX 
IfU'ti^wed'  otherwise  tbatti  with  feelings  of  aversion  and  alarm  bjr 
any  friend  ^ti«t  td  i^^ddin  o^  to  the  Italian  P^insula.  Qtir 
ftMNi  sugigest  ti^at  only  when  Vhe  Parthian  shali  drink  of  the  Atar, 
Uttd'GcMnaay  of  the  Tigm,  wheh  the  tlwrn  shall  bring  forth  ita 
^nip^i  and  the  4hisli)^  its  figs;  will  the  hero  of  the  2nd  of 
I)econfber  on  one  side  of  the  Alps  liecome  the  champion  of 
iCOttbtittttional  freedom kafti theother.  And  we  perceive  with regtet, 
^ttt  without  surprise,  %bat  Ihe  bastard  delation  to  France,  and  the 
URtftuat  courtship  tlMt  baa  been  going  on,  h^ve'  foUild  their  way 
iUo  thttt'  region  of  thought  -  in  which  at  l^ast  Italy  was  'her  oNvifi 
^•tress,  and  are  sapping  thi^  integrity  which  Austria  could  not 
fipvisb  fnHn  her  pea  There  is  a  tendency  to  look  back  with 
ttt^^imt  on  the  gre«ltest  of  European  Anardisand  Aggressors,  the 
First  Napoleon.'  And  in  the  first  Of  his  betters  to  Lord  John 
•ilttssell,  the  historian  Farini,  rendering  a  debtor  and  creditor 
teoount  of  what 'has  been  done  for  aild  against  liberty  of  late 
yedfs  in  Europe,  reckons  on  the  bright  sidfe  the  erection  of  the 
Be%ian  and  Greek  kingdoins,  the  union,  or  approach  to  unibn^ 
^ctf-the  Dsttttbiati  Principalities,  ihe  new  Swbs^  Constitution,  with 
•M.   J  the 
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Ae  emancipation  of  Neafdwtel ;  aad  then  winds  tipthecalalogw 
with  the  re-establishment  oi  the  Napoleonic  dj^nasty  and  Empire  }* 

We  ere  by  «o  means  willii^  to  admit  ^ai  the  root  of  all 
these  mischiefs  and  dangers  lies  in  the  Treaty  of  181 5,  hot  it 
certainly  springs  in  great  part  ont  of  the  manner  in  which  Austria 
has  used  the  position  that  the  Treaty  had  conferred  upon  her.  It 
is  vain  to  say  that  contingent  rights  oi  succession  entitle  her  to 
make  compacts  with  Italian  Governments  which  bind  hev  to 
support  them  against  their  subjects,  and  thus  act  upon  the  mode 
in  which  they  are «t present  goremnd.  It  is  scarcely  less  ^-aki  to  say 
dwt  concessions  by  Austria  in  Lombaidy  and  Venetia* would  only 
pot  evms  into  the  hands  of  her  subjects,  whereby 'to  exlert  their 
absolute  independence.  The  very  persons  who  would  hold  thio 
language  are  the  same  who  told  with  glee  in  IMS  of  ^e  nen-* 
trality  of  the  rural  populations,  or  e^ren  their  positive  favour  to- 
wntds  Austria.  But  these  eantadini  ane  now  in  scores  and  bun* 
dreds  passing  oiver  into  Piedmont,  and  Teady  to  take  up  arms; 
Can  we  then  doubt  that  what  harshness  and  oppression  hiirv# 
done,  lenity  and  liberality  weuhl  ^have  avoided,  and  might  pos*> 
sibly  still  mitigate  or  undo?  B«t  in 'truth  this  is  an  ar^twsnf 
which  is  invariably  employed  against  every  measure  whiob 
enlai^es  either  national  or  popukur  privilege :  an  argument  whiob 
involves  the  total  suppraninn  of  public  right,  and  simply  coma  ■ 
crates  in  disguise  the  law  irf  the  strongest :  anargumentto  which  no: 
political  party  in  England  can  give  its  sanction,  and  whioh  is  ia 
flat  eontradiction  with  every  page  of  our  hdstory  and  e^wry  itoni' 
of  our  traditions.  If  matters  had,  indeed,  reached  that  point  of 
desperation  which  this  mode  of  reasoning  always  presupposas,  it 
would  only  prove  the  int^nity  and  irtvetesacy  of  the  evih  wbidip 
Austrian  policy  had  begotten,  and  tbeh  the  only  jult  infuroneef 
would  be  that  she  must  siirDender  the:  poiiar  she  had^hopdsssly 
abttstid. 

But  it  has  not  even-now  been  proved  that  wc  haveamvedat 
this  extremi^.  There  is  mnob  in  thestate  of  Itaiywhiah  nBodw 
it  hard  for  Auatria  to  retiactor  bend :  but  if  lo  recede  from>faet 
highhanded  policy  be  danger,  to  persist  is  intn  ;  and,  even  >with<i* 
out  th^  ov»er«hold  assumption  Aat  conscience  can  enterinto  pttf^ 
she  had  better  withdraw- a  stake  than  continually  double  it  inr.^ 
bisiag  game.  Her  diffientties  am  those  which  always  attend 
ttpoa  repentanee*  That  o|>evation  is  havder  for  Statea  than 
it  is  for  individuala't  'but  it  is  also  laore  inevi table ;  the  quettna 
is  only  one  of  time,  and  the  draught  becomtes  more  aiid  mam 
Utter  aa  the  moment  for  dmhting  it  b  'kmger  pastponodi  Lot 
us  now  consider  what  is  wanted*  To  hefin  from  'th0''aasli| 
of  the  PenisflQk:  the  GavnuHMnt  of  Naples^  /bad.  as  it'«p» 

be, 
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be,    Has  nolliiiig  in   its  niiture   to  render  it  incurable.     Every 
dUeafie  may  be  rendered  desperate  by  obstinate  maltreatment; 
bat  the -prescriptions  which  brou|fht  round  Sardinia  may  yet  attail 
for  Naples.     The  case  of  the  Papal  States  is  far  more  serkras* 
A  funckimental  change  has  taken  place  since  1814,  wben  Pins  VIL 
WBL3  revtored,  if  net  with  the  enthusiasm  yet  with  the  good  will  erf 
the  people.      But  now,  for  ten  long^  yean,  it  has  required  the 
agencj   of  two.  great  military  monarobies  to  keep  them  down. 
The  miserable  figment  railed  a  Papal  army  is  not  yet  recon- 
structed.     Nor  is  there  the  seialkat  hope  that  the   temporal 
«uU>ority  can  ever  be  maintained  except  by  the  detestable  means 
wbifih  are  now  employed  for  the  purpose  by  one  Empeior  witl| 
reluctance,  and  by  another  as  it  appears  with  glee ;  since^  aaya 
Count  .Buol,  the  sorrows  of  Italy  are  pretended  sorrows,  and  the 
only  needful  bnsineas  of  the  Gmgress  if  it  meets  will  be  lo  correal 
the  haughtiness. of  Sardinia*     We  tnist,and  we  Yentore  lobeUera 
that  Lord  Malmeshnry  is  alire  to  the  gravity  of  tbe  Bonmn  case, 
and  to  the  utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  derieal  dominion 
oreo:  three  millions  of  men  with  peace,  law,  or  onier.     It  may  -be 
thftt  tbe  obstinacy  and  power  of  the  Latin  priasthood,  diffused 
thnmgh  so  many  countries,  may  avail  to  darken  tbe  views  or  to 
prevent  the  efikient  action  of  tixe  £azopean  Powera  in  this  vital 
subject.     But  l«t  there  be  nd. mistake;  if  an  influence-  so  hateful 
shall   be  exerted  and  shall  succeed,  the  effect  of  the  success 
will  only  be  to  drive  into  the  sphere  of  religion  itself  that  di»* 
eontent  which  is  still  in  a  great  degree  confined  to  civil  matters* 
The  Gospel  itself  is  no  Gospel,  it  is  no  message  of  peace,  but  m 
message  of  strife,  stagnation,  imbecility,  and  anan;by,  in  the  ejrca 
of  men  who  see  it  blaaoned  as  a  plea  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Government  wholly  and  hopelessly  impoteiit  for  its  proper  ends» 
ami  involving  in  its  fundamental  idea  an  inversion  of  the  natmdt 
order  which  is  justly  felt  to  be  intolerable.     We  cannot  establidi 
a  Parliaaient  in  Rome  or  in  Bologna,  and  exempt  the  hnge  pro* 
Mrty  in  mortmain,  oc  tbe  priWleges  of  the  ecdesisstical  fbram, 
nom  its  regulating  toach.      We  cannot  put  each  a  body  in 
charge  of  the  civil  interests  of  the  coontry,  snd  at. the  same  time 
invade  its  province  on  every  side  by  the  demands  of  the  Ganott 
Law.     Let  tbe  Pope  have  dignity,  let  him  have  security,  let  him 
hav«  wealth' ;  do  not  stint  these  in  measure,  surround  them  with 
the  firmest  guarantees  that  pnblic  law  can  devise,  or  the  flMat 
scrupulous  timidity. desire;  but  let  us  not  dream  of  free  inslitu-^ 
lions  under  a  Pspal  monarchy ;    let  us  not  expect  of  three 
millions  of  Italians  that  they  shall  solve  single«'faanded  an  £ufo« 
pean- problem ;  let  us  extricate  ouvselves  from  the  mtschieaone 
•K^ism  srhieh  would  cnclude.fron  this  great  citil  and  political 
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W8  F(Hfei^  4ffaSik— 

IlAt^iessrtwiffe  t1ian'baU;.o{  the  GrcuKt'SRowlMBi/  tf  •Earopir,  bto^mil 
th^y  AM  i^itriiB/ispUUiml' jfttbinisnoii  io'>the' Pbpe.'  Tin*  odlje 
|H>mb^.reine(liyr.  for.;ihe  ezistiiig*  leriib  is^ ibe..fiibM>late;«iid  /pavf 
matom t  aepaf atipnt .  >a£  .ihei  tempoi'al .  'f nom,  ^^the  ( i  spix^ituid  -  pdwoxi 
^Q0il)y;8geqoy<(capbble'of  oflbcting^it  k)tb^<agaiby'of^lMitfldr 
Eupopeir  ajuixthbMbkQ^oage  .to  bfe  totpoDtfaUji  botifinUj  htiA'Mm 
tbft  &>v«Beiga  Bdotiffmay'  be  btt^troored'  fi^bbamnianeUiili'pp^X't^ii 

'H.  (1-  -'ju  ,  j.-iiMM,  T.  ....:«^Mttert;i%td6riitttt"  '"'"''  '"*'  "'  :"  '''''" 
if.   •"•••■}  *'P<»ne.MykBo«freifMil6u^-ab$:    fiiilrifiin<*i^fik&l  •''"' '^  ''♦■•^^* 

I  'The.  me  ofTuscany,  which  has  ieen  \«et  iToTth  in  one  of  t^er^ 
\Vot-ks  yre  have  namec),  woulc)  wel|  deserve^  a  disUppt  e;xaniinatjon^ 
b'ut  we  inpst'b'e  content ,*to  take  iit.filohg  witli  those  of ,  th^  minoj^ 
duchies^  and' to  dismiss  them  iii  a  sent^iic^.  Wq  cannot  believe 
\\iiX  any' Congress' can  meet  to  discuss  Italian  s^ffairs  which  ^il^ 
iSiem  its  wort  eitlie'if  concluded,  or  evi?n'v)re]lTbegun,  until  it  shaU 
have  prbcured  the  cancelling;  of  thp  *]0^eatie^  ^hxch  establish  th^ 
Austrian  predominance  in  tn^  ;        •        .       i 

'But  wl)at  is.tb  be  doh^  with  Venetia  and  Lombardy  ?  Can  4  J. 
Be  shown  by  or  on  behalf  of  Austria  ^hat  she  gives  those  countriej 
fair  play,  in  the  sense'  of  equality  with  the  i^est  of  the  Empire'? 
If  it  catmot,  in  vain  will  she  urge  that  the '  proceedings  ofiSlS^ 
entitle  her  to  exclude  from  the  view  of  a  Congress  the  condflibn 
of  her  Italian' Provinces.  It  is  hot  enoi\gh  to  sfiy  that  Ix)mba|^ 
lias  been  In  various  respects  better  governed  than  ^ome  of  ih^ 
.other  States  of  Italy.  As  Austria  took  ppbn  lier  to  absolve  those 
governments  from  the  ordinary  motive^  ,to  govern  well,  their  l>acC 
government  is  really  hers.  She  Vn^w,  when  she  establishei)  h^r 
system,  that  they  were  small  States,  their  machinery  less  efTeQtJv^^ 
and  less  highly  organised^  their  abuses  l^ss  open  to  such  corrective 
infl(!ience  as  is  supplied  )by  the  ac^on  of  European .  ppijiioii^' 
Sh^  knew  that  their  government^  if  conducted  on  the  same  jprii|r 
ciples  with  hers,  must  needs  in  general  be  conducted  worse.  Ri^t 
enemies  do  not  scruple  to  charge  her  with^an  intention  to  pr9$J 
by  the  comparisons  which  were  to  be  drawn  \o  her  advantage 
1>etween  the  States  which  she  ruled  directly  and  those  whose  cqik^ 
dition  she  determined  through  the  medium  of  their  own  dependenjt 
governments.  Whether  this  be  so  or  nqt^  she  i^  certainly  .hot 
entitled  to  measure  her  merits  upward  from  a  standard,  whiim  sli4 
Lersclf  has  mainly  contributed  to  depress. 

White  we  think  that  Austria  is  not  in  ^  condition  to  with^ipaVr 
the  case  of  Lombardy  from  the  scrutiny  qf  th©  Powers  of  Burope^ 
we  must  not  omit  to  ask  what  it  is  tbaj;  the  ii^terest^  of , mat 

...      I  .  *  JBi.xl.'3M. '  '•   ^'^"'^  ^''J^w 

Empire^ 
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$i\Ao  tftlUeliev)Cf'tUatsfae<deriiiefrai.bakiiw;bf>{fdv«htlig«  inmirtIM 

fm^ehtjStBJie\'oihi\Mgsii  8he>r^u)Bef  Iop  iDaiDtaiiif in'>Teftp^6t<^ 

faerftlt^littnr  doq[iiniofeis,na(Hi Wiiiy ^^ntbefy) t)i]ft>ofi (pfopofltoil'  to'«b# 

tet»beirst.oC  faer.sufajttcte  therein  Sbe  inaWt 'bp>  prep&nKl 'Wi^br^tfati 

Mpj^i^  of  defenoei  fai^t ;  agajnst  •fbrei|;n^foe$''and'*llds^'ll^!«|MI>  1 

faestite^^piiklian  d  Audl  besides  >9JA4\n^  ahBtnmttthtiv^  ft>vMS«  tfi*  wU 

able  at  any  and  every  niqf7}ept,fo;;;bQ9fr  foreign  occupations  in  the 

other  Italian  gjl;at|^j..>T)hicb  anei^.as  m^i  hayenAdeo,  «o»treauent  and 

extended,  that  thi^jr^e^^i.^iSiivQely^'brj  teTiiMd'esiwptiiih^       If,  as 

nosv.in  the  Legations,  the  sphjects  of  those  States,  are  bufckyied 

lof'tbe  support' of  her 'fedops,  this  exactiort,'  odious  m  thehistest 

degree,  must  still   be 'Inuch  below  the  real' expense  of  the  qoifj- 

responding  estabUshtnents.     If^  ^^  }^  Xoraibardy  and  Veneliti^ 

^Me  throws  back  a  part  6f'hef  extra  charge  in  the  shape  of  ipfc 

Cepiional  taxiitlbn  on  iKo^e  j)r6vmces,  this  excess  of  fiscal  burdeiM 

^Constitutes  a  new  ^niJ  heavy' grievance,,  and  itSielf  cfeepens  jii^ 

fcuntalii  of  bitter  waters*  out  of  which  it  springs.     All  thii  tinje 

the  name  of  Ai^strii^  Stands  for  a.byeword  of  hatred  aiid  'disgust 

dinong'  twenty-four  hiillioiis  of'civiUied  men,  suffers  (]isnarag<^ 

Chent  beyond  the  Alps  with  the  whole  of  "Europe^  and  afrords  an 

openhig  to  herenemles  to  menace  Her  security  on  t]ie  scotp  of 

frdr  Italian  offences  ind  the  dangers  they  have  epgehdered.       ,,]  ^ 

■    'tf'he  relation  which  Ws  been  long  established  between  the  three 

l^rihcipalfties  ahd  the  Ottoman  Porte  would,  it  may  perhaps  b^ 

fouqd,  afford  in  principle  the  has  is  of  a  new  arrangement  whiqh 

should  be  favourable  to  the  interests  "at  once  of  i^ustria  and  pf 

her  Italian  provinces.     The  main  conditions  on  which  it  rests 

are  these:    First,   the   niodlfied   and  partial    sovereignty  called 

suzerainty   is   acknowledged  to    belong   to   the    central    power. 

Secondly,  the  provinces  thus  placed  io'  subordination  are  liable 

to  a  fixed  pecuniai'y  contribution.     Thirdly,  the  spzerain  lias  ^p 

rights  or  liabilities  whatever  iri  'regard  to  them,  exrept  such  as 

:qLre  strictly  defined.    'Fourthly,  they  enjoy  an  internal  autonomy 

practically  complete,  with'  their  own  native  legislature,  adminisr 

tmtion,  and  army.  '  A  jilan  like  this  is  more  or  leaft  involved  i^ 

i^hle  suggestions  of  Count  Cavour.     But  that  which^  as  might  be 

expected,  he  propounds  in  a  sense  wholly  anti- Austrian,  as  ^\so 

j[)robably  not  without  Galilean  inspiration,  and  which  would  fot 

him    be   little   more    than   a   provisional    arrangement,    Englisji 

opinion  could  only  approve  as  an  enduring  settlement,  established 

in  the  interest  of  all.     It  may  be  that  Sardinia  would  desire  only 

to  accept  a  settlement  of  this  nature,  as  Mr.  Bright  would  accept 

dny  moderate  Reform  Bill.    But  even  if  she  cherished  the  will,  she 

would  soon  have  lost  the  ppwej  of  annoyance.     The  Lombards 

.'?■  .  and 
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fitiO  Fom^  Ajfolh^ 

and  .Vcafftbaii,  mtb  an  Italiaa  6«reiiMii«it  of  '^li-  o^n,  ftnd 
iioder  a  bead  independent  of  Vieaaa  for  all  ofdidary  {iwrpoflDBSy 
would  have  no  desire  to  marine  tlieoaielves  in  a*  territory  wliick 
iahcidts  less*  than  they  do  in  the  gloty  of  Italian  traditioB^. 
Auttcia  would. get  rid.  of  her  exceptional  military  burdens,  of 
the  odium  which  cleaires  to  her  position,  Mid  of  the  political 
waaJuiess  that  such  odium,  must  always  bring.  She  might,  pep- 
bapst  be  justi&ed  in  asking  more.  She  might  peseibly  requim, 
aa  the  price  of  so  considerable  a  boon,  that  the  peoaniary 
liabilities^  which  Lombardy  and  Venetia  would  have  to  assame 
in  fair  proportion/ to  the  debtof  the  empire,  should  Mt  ooly  be 
catablished  in  the  forma  least  likely  to  give  rise  to  future  com- 

JlicationS)  hut  should  be  xecpgnixsd  and  guaranteed  by  the  Great 
Wer»  of  Europe. 
A  plan  of  this  kind  wool  d  be  at  once  easier  and  more  effective 
than  the  attempt  to  establish  a  mere  Constitution  for  the  Italian 
Pi)ovinces«  Oa  the  one  hand,  such  a  Constttulaon  could  net  be 
granted  without  reviving  highly  critical  ^estiona,  with  which 
£urbpe  has  no  title  or  occasion  to  interfere,  for  otber  portions- of 
jibe  Austrian  Empire*  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  in  existence^ 
it  would  still  leave  in  full  fovce  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
Attempt  to  mix  ia  adminittiation  and  in  military  defence  the 
German  and  Italian  elements;  while  the  means  are  not  eoaily  la 
be  oonoeived'Whioh  would  keep  a  free  local  Legislature  in  bar* 
mony  with  a.  central,  executiva  and  administrative  power  at 
Vienna. 

Upon,  the  whole^  it  would  appear  that-  the  difficulties  of  the 
Italian  question,  viewed  in  cool  blood  and  with  an  impartial 
deaire  for  juatice,  are  in  themselves  most  serious,  yet  not  abso- 
lutely insurmountable*  But  there  are  at  least  Four  Powers  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  case,  any  one  of  which  may  by 
Biiacondttct  go  far  to  render  it  entirely  hopeless*  If  Austria  has 
learned  nothings  and  if  her  future  proceedings  are  to  be  inferred 
aimply  from  the  sad  picture  of  the  paat ;  if  France  ia  coneeaHng 
dynastic  ambition,  under  the  doak  of  Italian  wrongs-;  if  Sardimia 
ahall  substitute  for  self-command,  for  developmodt  from  within^ 
and  for  content  with  moral  influence^  the  vulgar  and  imwhok!* 
some  appetite  for  territorial  extension ;  in  any  of  these  cases  the 
existing  difficulties  will  be  so  much  aggravated  as  almost  to  defy 
the  boldest  and  most  skilful  bands.  If,  again,  the  faiootry  and 
craft  of  the  Roman  Court,  working  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  a 
religious  party,  shall  induce  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  adopt  ia 
the  States  of  the  Church  a  superficial  instead  of  a  drastio  aaode 
of  treatment,  then  even  the  best  arrangements  for  the  rest  of 
Italy  must  fail. 

Of 
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i  Of  M  tliete  Pow€fs^  hmm^tery  FfBkice  is-  tbe  cmeirlaoh  irill 
be.  ob«i^ged  with  the  heavieat  retpontibility.  Sardkiia  is  acftC 
likely  to.  set  up  her  claiuM  agsdott  the;  will  of  Europe.  The 
Pope,  whOf  as  a  temporal  sovereii^,  lives  on  alms,  cannot^ 
l»cept  by  the  conoivaaoe  of  others,  assume  the  airs  of  indepett- 
deace.  Austria  herself  may  be  constrained  into  reason  by  the 
union  of  three  Powers  greater  still  than  she  is  9  of  France, 
England,  and  Rjnssia.  But  if  Fraoce  be  resolved  to  go  wrong; 
none  can  brings  her  right,  nev  counteract  eflTectualiy  the  con* 
sequences  of  her  erroix  She  cannot,  indeed,  bend  Europe  to  het 
will ; .  bill;  yet  she  is  strong  enough  to  paralyse  that  commandia^ 
onion  of  force  and:  authority,  by  which  alone,  placed  on  th^  side 
of  right,  the  Italian  questioa  can. be  peacefully  adjusted. 

It  is  a  point  of  fearful  interest  to  ascertain  who  itis  thaA  at 
this  moment  stays  the  progress  of  peaceful  negotiathm.  We 
Joiow  indeed  too  well  who  it  was  that  was  arresting  it  some  Uuree 
weelu  aga  Our  readers  have  seeis  in  the  pablie  journals  the 
letter  of  Count  Buol,.dated  March  23,  to  M.  Balabine,  tbe  Rusrian 
minister  at  Vienna :  together  with  his  nete  of  the  Slst  to  Lord 
A*  Loftus,  inolosii^  the  four  English  proposilioas^  and  the  version 
of  them,  altered  even  to  caricature^  which  was  proposed  by-  tbe 
Austciaa  GovemmeBt.  These  doomnents  can  hardly  hare  been 
xead  without  aatonishaent  by  any  one  who  has  taken  the  pains  tb 
auoniue  them  as  be  went  along.  The  British  Goivemment,  hi 
terms  necessarily  somewhat  genexal,  had  proposed  that  the  busi*- 
ness  of  the  expected  Congress  should  be  to  consider :  1.  Means 
of  assuring  peace  between  Austria  and  Sardinia ;  8.  The  eva- 
cuation of  the  Roman  States,  and  generally  Italian  Reforms^ 
3.  A  new  combination  ajosong  the  Italian  States  at  large  ix>  replace 
the  special  treaties  of  Austria;  but  4.  Subject  to  the  condi*- 
tions  of  the  existing  territorial  arrangements,  and  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna^'l^  Under  the  modest  title  of  *  Observatiens,'  tbe 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  essentially  altera  every  <me  of  these  pro- 
posals* For  the  fiist,  she  iieads,  that  the  Congress  shall  ^exa* 
mine  the  means  of  bringing  Sardinia  back  to  the  fulfilment  of 
her  international  duties*'  For  the  second,  she  supplies  this 
addition^  that  any  decision  most  depend  upon  the  States  directly 
interested.  For  the  third,  that  the  special  treaties  are  not  to  be 
questioned,  but  may  he  produced  if  other  Powers  do  the  like, 
and  it  may  then  be  examined  how  far  any  of  either  hers  or  theirs 

*  The  expression  us«d  is  the  Treaties  of  1815.  (We  qaote  from  the  '  Times' 
Uf  April  14.)  Bat  tfans  is  probably  an  error,  as  two  of  the  special  treaties,  and 
Ode  of  the  very  worst  anoag  them,  were  oosduded  in  that  y«ar.  Another  text 
of  these  proposals  is  given  in  the  *  Momiog  Post'  of  April  18th. 

can 
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can  usefully  be  modified  For  the  fourth,  Austria,  while  profess- 
ing *  perfectly  to  agree/  interpolates,  urith  something  almost  like 
fraud,  a  reservation  of  what  she  calls  Hhe  arrangements  con* 
eluded  in  execution  of  those  acts.'  She  thexl  benevolently  adds, 
that  the  Congress  may  consider  of  an  understanding  for  the 
simultaneous  disarming  of  the  Great  Powers :  which  it  is  plain 
principally  means,  that  she  is  not  herself  to  disarm  before  the 
Congress  meets;  and  Count  Buol  hereupon  claims  from  the 
British  Goremment,  in  consideration  of  the  proofs  given  in  this 
paper  of  mediation  and  love  for  peace,  that  it  shall  urge  France 
to  join  it  in  insisting  that  Sardinia  shall  immediately  disarm, 
under  the  plea  that  pacific  deliberations  ^re  impossible  amid  *the 
clano:  of  arms.'     Austrian  metal,  we  presume,  does  not  ring. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how,  without  breach  of  the  decorum 
due  to  these  graye  subjects,  to  characterise  these  extraordinary 
documents  as  they  deserve.  They  seem  to  take  for  granted, 
either  the  dej[^orable  stupidity  or  the  hppeless  corruption  of  the 
Governments  to  which  they  are  addressed.  They  exhibit  Sar- 
dinia simply  as  a  criminal  to  be  chastised  by  public  justice. 
They  require  her  at  once  to  strip  for  the  administration  of  the 
lash.  In  all  cases  except  that  of  Sardinia,  who  is  to  be  superseded 
by  others,  they  remit  every  question,  through  the  medium  of  the 
parties  directly  interested,  that  is  to  say,  the  local  Italian  Sovereigns, 
to  the  judgment  of  Austria  herselC  It  is  well,  indeed,  for  that 
purblind  Power,  that  the  patience  of  European  diplomacy  was 
not  exhausted,  even  upon  receiving  these  desperate  and  daring 
propositions.  Had  they  been  taken  as  an  ultimatum,  war  must 
have  been  immediate :  and  Austria  would  have  entered  into  a 
struggle  of  life  and  death  with  a  fearful  weight  of  blood-guilti- 
ncss  on  her  head. 

But  never  let  us  despair  of  overcoming  Italian  pertinacity, 
when  we  find  that  even  such  obstinacy  as  was  evinced  in  these 
most  singular  documents  is  not  immoveable.  We  have  seen  no 
more  recent  information  conveyed  in  ofiieial  language :  but  it  is 
clearly  understood  that  the  absurd  demand  that  Sardinia  alone 
shoukl  disarm  has  disappeared.  It  is  supposed  that,  after  thus 
far  saqcessfully  confrontiDg  AnstxiMi  unreason,  negotiation  has 
since  had  for  a  time  to  encounter  thut  of  France ;  and  that  the 
question  at  present  depending  is  that  of  a  general  disarming  of 
the  three  States.  We  must  however  express  our  doubts  whether 
this  is  the  proper  time  for  proposing  to  disarm.  The  very  word 
may  bear  a  thousand  senses.  The  natural  place  for  such  a 
measure  would  appear  to  be  after  the  main  matters  in  dispute 
have  been  settled  by  negociation :  and  the  introduction  of  it  at 
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this  stage>  to  wbomsoevey  i%  m^j  be  due,  ean  hardly  hare  any    • 
other  effect  than  to  del^y.tl^  meeting  o£  the  Congress  upoti  which 
alone  such  hopes  of  peace  20  may  still  remain  must  depend.        •   '- 

We  rejoice  to  see  on  eyery  side  the  growing  conviction  that  tlie  . : 
first  duty  of  England  JL9  ,to.  labour  for  peace,  and  that  in  labouring    > 
for  peace  she  mu^t.keep  her  eye. steadily  fixed,  not  only  on  the    i 
acts  and  motives   of  the   hour,  but  upon   that  heavy  mass   o{ 
grievance,  that  Ipng ,  course  of  ^ggr^ssion  and  misgovemment  in 
the  Italian  peninsula,  which  alone  have,  made   such  acts   and 
motives  possible.     Peace  itself  is  not  a  blessing  when  we  pur- 
chase it  upon  conditions  which  from  thdir  very  naiaie  accumulate 
the  materials  of  future  indeed  but  fiercer  and  [more  profound  con« 
vulsion.     The  great  Italiaa  reckpiung  grows  from  year  to  year^ 
more  entangled,  more  difficult  of  settlemept'    Let  Eu^rope  hare     > 
peace  by  all  means  upon  any  terms  thai  will. mitigate  the  sharps    ^ 
ness  and  lessen  tlie  m^ss  of  human  suffering;  upon  any  terms    -' 
except  such  as  basely  sell  the  birthright  of  the  fnture  for  the    ' 
mess  of  pottage  that  is  to  feed  Only  the  hunger  of  tcnday.     May 
Heaven  prosper  the  efforts  which  we  believe  that  onr  Foreign 
Minister  is  making  for  peace  in  the  sense  we  have  described,  but 
may  Heaven  also  forbid  that  af  he  fail,  he  shonld  set  the  seal  of 
the  approval  or  the  silence  of  England  on  that  shameful  policy,     . 
whij:h  has  so  long  inflicted  on  the  Italian  people  the  doom  of 
mingled  oppression  and  dishonour  I  ' 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  fw^ecast  the  attitude  of  parties  at  the  ^ 
opening  of  a  conflict  now  too  probable,  it  seems  plain  that  the 
neutrality  of  England  will  in  all  likelihood  be  matter  not  of 
prudence  only,  but  of  tlie  very  highest  moral  obligation.  The 
relief  of  Italy  is  an  honourable  end,  but  it  must  not  be  sought  by 
unholy  means,  such  as  would  be  countenance  given  to  schemes, 
in  whatever  quarter,  of  selfish  and  recldess  ambition.  The  power 
of  Austria  is  vital  to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe :  but  we  must 
not  be  parties  to  defending  for  the  sake  of  that  power  the  acts 
and  maxims  by  which  she  has  been  the  means  of  inflicting  beyond 
the  Alps  such  woes  on  mankind.  If  we*  cannot  assist  Louis 
[Napoleon  without  the  fear  of  promoting  piracy,  so  neither  can 
we  help  Austria  without  the  certainty  of  becoming  the  tools  of 
tyranny.  Our  task  should  be  to  keep  our  moral  and  material 
force  entire  and  unimpaired,  to  stand  wholly  clear  of  any  selfish 
interest,  to  urge  on  this  side  and  on  that  the  claims  of  reason  and 
justice,  to  concentrate  as  far  as  may  be  independent  European 
opinion  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  abide  the  opportunities  which 
time  may  place  at  our  command. 

We  could  wish  that  our  internal  condition  were  more  entirely 
favourable  to  the  attainment  of  these  great  ends;    but  we  are 
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unhappily  saddled,  in  this  agony  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  with,  the 
discussion  of  a  domestic  question  of  organic  change.  To  guide 
us  through  the  mazes  of  this  question,  we  have  not  the  advan- 
tages of  the  landmarks  which  are  supplied  either  by  glaring 
public  evils,  or  by  pronounced  popular  desire.  The  early  stages 
as  yet  attempted  towards  a  settlement  have  not  been  happily  or 
safely  accomplished.  We  began  with  a  bill  which  caused  a 
convulsion  in  the  Cabinet,  and  deprived  Lord  Derby  of  the 
assistance  of  two  of  his  most  valuable  colleagues.  We  had  next 
a  Resolution,  which  was  supported  and  carried  by  statesmen 
irreconcilably  at  variance  among  themselves  as  to  its  purpose 
and  effect  Defeat  on  this  Resolution  is  now  followed  by  an 
appeal  from  the  Parliament  to  the  country.  We  believe  that 
"Lord  Malmesbury  will  continue  to  address  himself  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  with  an  enlightened  impartiality,  and  in 
'the  temper  which  befits  the  representative  of  his  country.  But 
the  main  strength  of  every  English  minister  lies  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  nation  as  represented  by  the 
Parliament.  It  is  probable  that  those  weeks,  during  which  no 
Parliament  will  exist,  may  be  critical  and  even  decisive.  This 
is  against  us,  and  is  against  the  peace  of  Europe.  All  we  can  hope 
is  that,  by  virtue  of  his  own  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  with 
the  able  assistance  that  he  will  have  at  his  command,  Lord  l^al- 
mesbury  will  confine  this  evil  within  the  narrowest  bounds' he 
may,  by  taking  care,  whether  from  his  desk  in  Downing  Street, 
or  when  he  assumes  his  seat  at  the  still  shadowy  Congress,  to  own 
no  allegiance  to  any  cause  less  worthy  than  the  cause  of  Peace 
founded  upon  Justice,  and  to  speak  in  those  manly  and  simple 
tones  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  disowned  by  any  party  recog- 
nised among  us,  or  by  any  ministry  formed  out  of  any  combina- 
tion, because  they  are  the  faithful  echo  of  the  sentiments  cherished 
by  the  whole  people  of  England. 


Although  domestic  affairs  have  been  in  a  great  degree  cast 
into  the  shade  by  the  prospect  of  a  tremendous  European  conflict, 
it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  new  Parliament  will  be  required 
to  pronounce  upon  the  question  of  Reform.  It  is  now  that  the 
country  must  decide  between  democratic  change  and  Conservative 
moderation.  A  more  momentous,  a  more  vital  subject,  could  not 
be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  this  kingdom,  and  we  trust  that 
no  one  will  forget  that  upon  the  result  of  the  contest  depends  the 
future  Constitution  of  England. 
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